Plates Republic: Introductory Lecture, Ootober 3, 1961 


• • • • into t he right need. The right need can ho described as follow*. 

We should approach the Republic with the of prejudice and tbs sex¬ 

ism of expectations« Only then will wo got tbs asst out of it. How in 
every Inquiry one east begin with laving clarity about two things: first, 
why one should study, and second, how one should proceed. New, one could 
say very much about why one should study Plate's Republic, and on the other 
hand, one has to say very little to have a perfectly* sufficient reason for 
studying it. 1 will leave it today at saying ths minimum and that is what 
you all know: that the Republic is the nest famous both over written on 
justice, the nest celebrated book over written on justice, and not merely 
preaching up justice, exhorting us to justice, but answering or trying to 
answer the question of what in justice and showing that juetioe is good. 

That in a very great undertaking, but an undertaking which is obviously 
of the utmost interest to any hnan being. There are quite a few people 
who would say Pinto did not succeed in' his enterprise. Re didn't prove 
that this and this is justice, and he didn't {rove that jtstiee, thus under¬ 
stood, is good. But granting, for a noamt, that Plato failed it is prudent 
to say that wo can perhaps learn Mre fro* such a nan's failure than fron 
other inn's successes. Differently stated, and never forgetting for one mo- 
mmt that we are ns shore of the social science division, ooc^al science is 
somehow concerned with the factual study of nan, human affaire, and that means, 
of oours^ of all kinds of nem, and therefore, in particular, <*f that small 
group called the greatest minds. That wo are obliged te do as behavioral so¬ 
cial scientists. A former president of the American Political Science Associ¬ 
ation, in his presidential address, described as one of the mmsl argent tasks 
confronting political scientists in this country or in the world, an immanent 
possibility of the scientific production of geniuses. That any be., but sure¬ 
ly wo cannot even begin to do it if wo do sot know what a genius is and there¬ 
fore we have to study the works of geniuses, and perhaps of ths greatest genius 
in particular to do our simple job as political scientists. This much in 
justification of our attempt to road Plato's Republic . 

How, how to proceed. How, that is In a way very simple. We road what 
Plato said and wo see whether he argues soundly or unsoundly and if he argues 
soundly we say yes, and if he argues unsoundly wo say as. Simple. That is 
clear, but there is a difficulty right at the beginning. Vo road what Plato 
said and then wo are confronted by the shocking fat l that’Plato does not say 
anything 0 You have read ths Republic . Who talks? Not Plato. Now lot us 
state the ease as harshly as possible. It has been said, and quite truly, 
that the dialogues are a kind of drama. New ibt us leek at the most famous 
English dramatist, Shakespeare. If someone reads in Macbeth, "Life, the tale 
told by an idiot, 11 has he a right to say that this is Shakespeare's judgment 
of life? I think everyone would say no. At least mot without very long pre¬ 
paration could you say that. Well, then ho would probably soy it's net 
Shakespeare who says that, but Maebdth says it, and Macbeth in a special sit¬ 
uation whore all of us, if we were in that position, would bo most dissatis¬ 
fied with life, but still that doesn't — wo cannot know whether one must net 
bo In a situation like Macbeth to see the full truth of buna lift. Great 
questions arise hero. Nor can wo say, and bore I allude to a prejudice is 
the revelation of Plato, that Macbeth manifestly being a terrible criminal 
cannot bo supposed to express Shakespeare's views. If wo enlarged that wo 
would arrive at the conclusion, only what the nice characters say corresponds 
to what Shakespeare thought, and what the unpleasant characters say does not 
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- I that 1. alao « prladpl. which need, 

justification. It say be true, bat It la aot self-evidmt. Bow gfmilarly ' 

" haa * 5* ??■***» *® **»• Bapubllc. when Tbrasyoachns speaks that may be 
something like Shakespeare's Macbeth. Tee? And SocrateTiaT a S«“, 
Hjcduff. If I remember weU-How scheme tS^h^uJSS^y 

VwTtkt’ru^ LTZ’ aD i^T 0rti Z ° fMOld f"* 1 "* because eweryo^T 
knows that Plato has a mouthpiece who speaks for him, nasely Socrates. 

*°** J et , U8 . 1 °2 k **“*• 1(1 bb* first place one meat say, although «*»— 

night simply be far fetched, Socrates la not always the mouthpiece^* Pli^o 
P 16 ™ m — Tlaaaus la the mouthpiece in the Tlmaeua. Seneetlc Strmgsr 
Is the mouthpiece In the Sophist and gtat smm The Stran gerh 

of ^ ^ 22 -’ ^ *** ~~ whan «PMk ao easily and glibly 

of Plato a mouthpieces you must tell ua why Plato chmged hla mouthplac^^ 

dialogue, ao to speak, to another. If you don’t know that you 
should be a bit more careful. But we can give an even other — a more 
alnq>le argument, let ua aay, all right, Socrates la the normal mouthpiece 
t Plato and the others are abnormal ones whom we can disregard. What 

* £ *^ 0,f i8 . S f Cra “ ,,? Socretee la famous for many of his great virtues: 
hlsjustlce and humanity and so on and ao on, but also for another one called 
Irony. How whet does Irony mean? And there la nothing very subtle about 

lTdissi££,SL 8t T tkis 1“ precise terms. The origlnalLsnlns of irony 
is diss im i lati on. An Ironical man la a dissembler, and that la. of course 
something bad. The term ironical was applied to Socrates by an enemy of ' 
Socrates In attack, Aristophanes. But It was somehow taken up andthe mean- 
lng of ironical was slightly changed in the process because people became 
aware of the fact that there is the conmon phenomenon of dissimulation, base 
dissimulation, but there la also something called noble dissimulation. How 
J* noble dissimulation? Almost the same as tact. If someone la very 
beautiful and very strong and confronted with a very weak fellow he will not 
stress his beauty and his strength and health If he la not a brute. That’s 
noble dissimulation; it will play down. How what la true of such virtues 
like beauty and strength la, la a way, more true of wisdom, and a man who 
displays his intellectual superiority to people who are Intellectually in¬ 
ferior is, in his way, also a brute, and what Socrates did was, starting 
from the surface, that he did not show off hie wisdom. You know there were 
certain characters vulgarly called the Sophists who were famous for exhiblt- 
lng their viadcro. Socrates didn't do that. How did he show that? For ex- 
<1 t?\. t r — “ ade Speeche8 > but be raised questions, and question 

V !5L m ° de ! t th±ng - A de ““ dia 8 thing is to give answers, 
and be left that,, the giving of answers. In many cases to other people. That 

is, you can say, very modest of Socrates. But more generally stated: out of 
humanity or tact to dissemble one's wisdom means not to say what one thinks, 
because it s dear: what does it mean to reveal wisdom? To say certain 
things which are rmrj bright, and if you don't say these things which are 

br i? ht ’* t ° that extent you dissemble your brightness; you conceal your- 
self. Therefore, to be ironical means to conceal oneself. There are many 
reasons why this is necessary in addition to mere humanity. For example, 
acme people become disconcerted if confronted suddenly with strange notions 
and they can no longer think and therefore one must be — proceed step by 
step and keep back part of the story. To summarize this point: if it is 
true that we know what Plato thought because he speaks thru the mouth of 
Socrates do not know what Plato thought, because that mouthpiece is 
^ammm for his irony. So we are really back where we are. It is a case 
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which in philosophic literature is unique. Hew hew emu we — hut eemehew 
Plate oust hare meant sonothlng hj these hooks* X wn f tbat v s obvious 
and he even wanted to convey fais thought through these books* How earn we 
find it eat? Why did Plate sot the way he did? 

Hew, I do not fellow a vary stringent method, hut for the present 
purposes that nay suffice. There is a Platonic dialogue sailed the Phaodrua 
in which Secrates, not Plate — Socrates give%in a way, an answer to this 
question. The thesis is writing is a vezy clever invention, hut a Tory 
dangerous thing, a very hamful thing, and Sec rates acted consistently: he 
never wrote* What is the danger writing, ihrgetting about aany ether 
things? A writing says the sane thing to everyone, provided he knows the 
language — to everyone, the tan thing, hut it Is necessary to say different 
things to different people and a writing obviously doesn't have the versatil¬ 
ity of eking that* So, X say, Socrates was wise and did net write* Plate, 
however, did write* Hew, that nakea sense only under eras condition: If the 
Platonic writings are writings Ares ficen the defect of writing* The Platonic 
j dialogues are writings which say different things to different people set 
| aceidertally* That every writing dees* Take any article fren the political 
, science review or f re* the Chic are Tribune ear whatever yea take* That always 
says different things to different people, but unintentionally* He, net be- 
| cause these people are inept, but because we all approach things Ama dif¬ 
ferent angles* It's a well known thing* And poetry; that is well known, 
j hew differently the sane peen affects different people* The Platonic writ- 
| Inga are written in such a way as intentionally to say different things to 
different people* 

New, hew is this possible? Hew is this possible? X will start Aren 
the following consideration* If you take a Platonic dialogue, say the Re- 
public* and you find a certain discussion, for sample between Socrates and 
Pelwarcbns in the first book, where the question is discussed idiether Jus¬ 
tice dees net consist in helping friends and hurting eneniss* Argued; 
Socrates refutes the thesis and shews the Just nan dees net only net hurt 
enemies, He harts — he doesn't hurt enenies because be doesn't hurt any¬ 
one* So that Is clear* Everyone can read it, and perhaps when you go ever 
it you nay ^ sene "logical" difficulties* Tou know? And at the end ef 
the first book Socrates adnits it in bp nany wards: that the whole discus- 
aie n was ^ y faulty, unclear* New — but this you can understand, 

you can read it * Tou can read it and you bee one convinced or you d# net be¬ 
come convinced, as the case any be* These are the speeches, which — the 
things which you would hear. Tou mast not forgot, strictly speaking, these 
things should be heard and net merely — net seen, read, but heard* Tou 
hear the people talk %fcen you read, but there is something else in every 
human o—onlcatlon apart Atom that yen hear, and that is what you see* 
j Per example, you hear sons one say a few things, hut you observe the nan, 

' hi* gestures, his express leu, the circumstances under which he speaks and 
so on and so am* And it was a piece of eld proverbial vlidsi that deeds, 

: the things net spoken — deeds Meaning everything factual but net the words 
1 — deeds are mere trustworthy than speeches* bell, there are very v*U 
known examples of that* Per example, my net a very unjust ma make a vary 
Just speech? May net a very Just wa, under certain circumstances, make an 
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unjuat speech and so. Se there is at least a question whether the deeds 
nat at least as important fer the understanding as the speech. 


are 


_ Now y**™ ** the deeds Mae la? Where are there deeds in the Republic? 
Can you give mm an example, whether there is anythin* in additien to nere ~ 
speeches? 


"Thraayaachua rising in anger, fer ezzunple.” 

Tee, and alse b lu s hin g — getting red, at any rate; this ef thins . 
That is one example. And what —> give in twe er three nere examples ee that 
we all see that this is net a alight issue. 

(Inaudible reepanse). 

Tea, good. And such things as at a certain moment, say in the larger 
part ef the book, Books II to X, a considerable part mo fallow is the chief 
speaker with Sec rates: G la n ces; and in ether parts Adeiaantua is the chief 
speaker. Ho particular reasen is given Way this ehange takes place. We 
have to understand that. Hear, 1 will new state the principle. To cone back 
to the question: how can a speech be free — a writing — hew can a writing 
be free from the defects ef writing? That was Plate’s jrehlem, and tbs 
general answer can be given en the basis ef this very sane dialogue, Phaedrus* 
I will state it first in Greek and try to translate it: legegraphic neees- 
aity — the necessity governing the writing ef speeches, speeol*s in the 
widest ««:• where it includes, of course, alse dialogues. Ttmre is a neces¬ 
sity governing that. What does that necessity nean? Socrates gives an exam¬ 
ple of a living being. The living being has a certain function, Say, a duck: 
swiadng, generating new ducks, and so en. And now, the duck has all kinds 
ef parts: for exinple, a stomach and feet, and a certain kind ef feet, and 
the beak. Is this the way? Pardon? 

•Bill." 


Bill; tinnk you — and all the other nieetiee fer thick ducks are fan- 
eua, and thal l, however, tint is the position, are functional. They are 
neaih fbr a 4 jvrpeee 0 He part ef the body ef the duck is superfluous, even 
if we don’t know now what its function is it still has a particular func¬ 
tion. Now in the case ef ducks it nay really be true that by virtue of 
evolution and I don't knew what there are certain parts Which are net func¬ 
tional. I do net know that. But in the case ef a human product, made by 
a Try great artificer like Plate it is possible that ev e ry part, however 
snail, f u l fi l ls a function. The overall function is clear — the overall 
function. I mean, Just as a duck is supposed to preserve itself and the 
species ef ducks and everything pertaining thereto, the function of a dia¬ 
logue we siggest tentatively is to make us understand, to sake us think, 
and it fulfills this function by virtue ef the fact that every part, how¬ 
ever snail and se e ming ly negligible, is necessary fer the purpose. This 
is in a very general way what the Platonic dialogues have set about to do. 
Now, rules at this retire are worse than useless if uniatelligeutly ap¬ 
plied, and intelligent application requires experience. So if yeu would 
suddenly start and take a sentence out of context and say why does be say 
that and why does this nan say this and why dees be not use this other 
tem, you better give up. I mean, you will never come — you have to 
start from the na salve things and only very slowly and gradually are you 
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atol# to raise the proper, specific questions regarding the peculiarities. 

In other words, you hare to proceed in a co—a sens leal way, aid not in 
a pedantic. 

I will try now to give a few examples. What oomes up in ev er y dialogue 
is oonettling — I mean of die things diich wo have to consider —- is wlmt we 
nsy call the setting, hy idkich I naan, for example, this. There is ordinar¬ 
ily, although net always, a chiaf character. Sec rates. And Sooratee neats 
at a certain tine — the time is not necessarily specified in toms day 
of the year and so on, hut say Socrates Is young, Socrates Is aid die aged, 
Socrates is aid, and sometimes you don't know it. Bran that is important. 

! It nay very wall have a reason. They also wt met, of necessity, at a 
j certain place. The place my ha in the house of this mm. It nay bo in 
! * gymaeium, and in many other places. That you have to consider. And 
;another point which is a little bit more inmeidatoTy relevant, although 
the ti*> others in their way are relevant, are the characters, the , 

as they said, meaning those who are together with Socrates on that occasion. 

( They are in nest cases different people in each dialogue and you hare to see 
whet kind of people they are, even hew many is important, and there is a dif¬ 
ference between, fbr example, when the people say these and these and these 
and nasy mere, and the ethers are nerAlonod hy name; that is also part 
of this sfcexy. In this connection I would like to mention only — te men¬ 
tion one fast which corroborates, te seme extent, what I said before, but 
I I will leave it at the mere remark. There is not a single PlAtonic dialogue 

f which Is & dialogue between equals. There are — I can prove that — there 

are certain people which at first glance em be regarded as equals of Socra¬ 
tes; namely, the other spokesmen like the Athenian Stranger in the Laws, the 
KLeatie Stranger in the Sophiat and the Statsama. and Timaeus in the Timaeus* 
I mean, because they are the central figure# and the speakers them. Bet in 
all these dialogues, there is ns dialogue between Socrates and these mm* 

; There is invariably Socrates confronted with people inferior te him, sad it 
would have been possible te have a very interesting dialogue between Socrates 
| and Timaeus explaining te us why Socrates does not give this account of the 
! genesis cf the visible universe, whereas Timaeus give it. There would be 
similar interesting to knew vfcy are these strange divisions mde in ths dia¬ 
logues Sophist and Statsama — net made by Secretes but by the Stranger 
| from Elea. Secretes cauld have made very good objections te it — te these 
people — absolute silanes* Socrates listens silently. One seeming excep¬ 
tion which proves tbs rule, the dialogue Parmenides , in which Socrates is 
not at the top, but at the top are two eld philosophers, or middle aged and 
eld, Parmenides and Zeno, but that confirms my rule. Socrates is unequal, 

| Inferior to the real heroes of that drama, that dialogue, Parmenides and 
Zeno. That is — I could — I will leave it only at this remark at the 
mernmt. New let me go on. 

Another point which we lave to consider is this. Sooratee ordinarily 
raises questions; say, what is justice, is this your view cf justice, and 
so on. Or if hs doesn't raise — there is another thing which is the same 
as questions. For exa^le, when he discusses in the second book, let us 
look at the city In idiieh we will find justice written large. I would 
call this a suggestion. That's also a kind of question. However this my 
be — but let us take the simpler case of questions — questions — the 
ether nan answers. Socrates pei on from that answer to further questions. 

We cannot be certain that this answer on which the feHewing argument is 
based is the answer which Secretes him elf would have given. He argues ea 
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that basis. We Bust form our own judgamt about it and we are helped in 
that by these things which I called the deeds or the setting, of which I 
ms talking before* How this, in a general way, about — as an introduc¬ 
tion and to indicate this fact which I think we should really. . • • that 
It is extremely difficult, not in the way in which theoretical physics Is 
difficult, but extras ly difficult to understand a Platonic dialogue * And 
i nothing is worse, at least for those who wish to be not Merely edified by 
Plats — that is Tory good and wo all must be grateful to Plato for his 
edification — but who wish to understand him, than the belief of so many 
people, of all people, aa a matter of fact, who write books on Plato*s 
doctrine, that they know i&at that doctrine is. I think the greatest 
scepticism is the most prudent thing to do, and, if X may, something very 
paradoxical, and let ui try to shock our eel-re a out of any complacency. 

I would say — would mention or sake the following statement. There was 
perhaps only a single man tdio ewer understood Plato fully and that was 
Aristotle. That I regard as a much sounder suspicion than the certainty of 
the people who write books on Plato * e doctrine of ideas, Plate* a ethics, 
and I don’t know. That is net so. And it is also — X would say it is — 

the only — If ots* primary task is to make us — to transform ourselves 

from self-satisfied, cone cited people into pee pie who wish to learn, to 
understand, then — and I f m sia*e that this was a Platonic intention -— 
than the least we expect to knew or are sure to knew — the less we have, 
the better. 

I would like now to mention a number of point# with this gaeral Inten¬ 
tion: to create the maximum of distrust of received opinion. And that Is 
perfectly all right from every point of view, the most conservative point 
of view, because if the received opinions are sound well then, if they are 
tested their soundness will become much clearer than it was before. So let 
us not be afraid. Do you see what I mean? I mean. If certain opinions, 

say, stated by the great Plate scholars of the last generation, Burnett and 

so on and so on, are true, prove to be trus after an examination going much 
beyond what Burnett himself 1ms dene, what a compliment to Birnett** in¬ 
stincts, If nob to his msthed.' Please note the difference. Now let us add 
a few more of these general coma id orations and then we will have a free for 
all* 

In every — what strikes vm first in approaching axqr book Is, of course 
the title. The title of the Republic is in Greek Peletaja . Peletei a — add 
that to s a variety of meanings, of which I will moot ion only two. Poleteia 
means —» I mean it has also tbs meaning ef citizen rights, for example 0 X 
do not want to go Into that because they are not immediately relevant. It 
moons the political life. Politicking weald be much tee narrow a transla¬ 
tion, but to he a member ef the pells, to bo concerned with the pells, to 
be dedicated: the political life. That is, however, net the most famous 
meaning. The meet famous meaning is that tfcich is expressed ordinarily by 
the foigl ^ translation the constitution. When tbs term occurs all the 
time in Aristotle*s Politics, for example, and also frequently in Plato’s 
Republic it is invariably translated by constitution, which is perhaps the 
best translation If you are in a burry, but it is not good as a translation. 
I have thought about this and I have not come up with a better suggestion 
than to translate it with regime, understanding ky regime the organizing 
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principle of a society which gives a society Its character and which la of 
necessity political, because in ardor to be effective this rlneiple east 
literally mle the society in bread daylight, and that cannot be dene by 
anenraeus "forces", but aa visibly represented by the policeman at the ter¬ 
ser, or rather by the people who ultimately are in charge of that, net 
merely Orlande Wilson of course*, but in this ease the federal go vernm ent* 

So peleteia means the order, the animating order ef society as shewing 
itself by the kind ef people who rule, and by the purposes to which the 
pr edomin ant part of the society, the ruling part, is dedicated* That 
is tolerably clear, I hope* That is, in a way, the subject, but we will 
come across that later es more tally* 

I would new rather prefer to make a brief reflection about the titles 
of Platonic dialogues in general. You see — I mean, what I try to de 
in my preceding remarks is to awaken, if I can. In everyone of you who 
need this awakening, to the fact that in ap reaching a Platonic dialogue 
we are approaching an absolve riddle, really a riddle and not something 
which we know and to which we only have to turn to tbs people with the 
old long white beards who know everything, but even they knew in the de¬ 
cisive respect as little as we de* They may know infinite details, but 
the infinite details are not of great help in the decisive re sheets. 

As the wise men prior to Socrates put it, pelimlty, knowing many things, 
does not teach a man to have a mind* Or in present day language, the 
facte oust be interpreted, and if there is no interpreter what good are 
the facts? Good. So it is an absolute riddle and I state this problem 
occasionally aa follows* Let us assume we have here a blackboard and 
on the blackboard were nothing, but that — a question mark — absolute¬ 
ly mysterious. I contended, although that may seem strange, that if 
there are two question marks it is somewhat less mysterious* Good* 
how, applying this to Plate — and, ef course, if there are seventeen 
we h=. ve already the number 17 which would be eminently helpful, but 
to apply it to Plate* The dialogue is a riddle, but there are many 
, dialogues and there are many kinds ef dialogue a, so we have seme massive 
data* You know? Kany kinds of dialogues — to sent ion only one crucial 
division, dialogues performed and dialogues narrated* You understand 
the distinction? The Republic, for example, is a narrated dialogue 0 
Socrates narrates It. There are ethers in which — leek like a drama, 
where there is no narrator but the came of the speaker at the beginning 
of the speech. So we have to start — we knve to start from the exter¬ 
nals, and one of them is the titles. Now if we leek at the titles in 
general we see that this meet important individual, Socrates, occurs 
only in a single title although he occurs in almost all dialogues. Which 
is that dialogue, by the way? 

" The Apology . * 

The Apology . Is it a dialogue? Pardon? 

"It*s a speech.” 

Yes, it is a speech* It is a speech which Socrates delivered in 
order to defend himself, but he calls it — within that speech he calls 
it — what he’s doing a dialogue with the city ef Athens, so you are 
perfectly right by calling it a dialogue. The Apology of Socrates , the 
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•o3jr one in which Socrates' name is mentioned, and B» Apelerr of W« 

preewta hia way *f lif. t» the city of Athena on the aeat a^Lsn KW .- 

aion. He presents hia way of life to the dljr of Athena officially. 

It is his legal duty to da eo b o c a i at faa baa beenaocusod. In a 
in this way, the most important docnvnt of Socrates. Haw boro he dee- 
cribea his life and there he says bow he liras and be gives this piattre. 
He is, of course, net a philosopher in the ordinary sense of the word; 
he is an Athenian citizen who got a divine cemmissien free Appalls, the 
ged at Delphi, and fulfilling, obeying this mission he did what he did* 

And that no ant especially he was MaliHwg around through the streets or 
the market place talking te ev e rybod y * You kx*w? Te everybody; as it 
were, fcittonheling everyone, did you de not your good deed today, but 
did you think about virtue today? Yes? This kind of thing. That is 
the way in which he presents himself* New hors wimn reading that and 
having axgr recollection of any Platonic dialogues we bee on aware of 
the fact that the dialogues do not recent us this Socrates on the mar¬ 
ket place buttonholing people in this rather tactless way. Nothing of 
the kin do Kiis fact brings ns up to tho qtastion of what we can call 
the personnel of the dialogues and I would to link this up later 
with the Republic o Only what I wait te explain now is only why this 
is an important question, tho personnel. 

In Xenophon* s Memorabilia — Xenophon was a contemporary of Plate, 
the only equal cf Plate — that*s Milton's phrase — a direct pupil of 
Socrates cf whom we have writings left. New where is that? In tl» third 
book, chapter 10 — Xenophon begins as fellows — I take the translation 
— "Then again whenever be talked with artisans he was as useful (he, 
Socrates), was as xmefttl to them as to ethers," and then im gives exam¬ 
ples cf tlsree artisans to whom Socrates talked, in a airgle chapter. 

If you read that as a whole you see these are tho only conversations 
of Socrates with artisans, the only conversations. The next chapter is 
a conversation with a beautiful imaan cf bad reputation. I mean, bad 
reputation from the strict standards. Now compare that. Is there a 
single dialogue — Platonic dialogue — where Socrates talks te artisans, 
craftsmen? 

"He mentions baring done it in the Apology ." 

Yes, I know that, but you oeo what I am trying to show in that fact 
la this: in his official account cf his way of lifo Socrates gives a 
certain d ascription and this description does not — is not confirmed 
by the other dialogues* I think there is none end if you would make 
this experimmt and really try up to divide — to make a sociological 
analysis of th» personnel. You knew? Wfaat p>«fesslena, what jobs, ago 
groups, sex, country cf origin and so em and so sm, vital statistics, 
it would be by no means a waste of time. Now I think one say this: 
even if you try to sake this experiment come to — once you begin to 
think that this account in tho Apology is In a certain disproportion 
to the dialogues jroper and come te think of it and raise tho question, 
where does he — surely, not artisans because, I'm sorry to say, they 
bed the view that people who are — who had to earn a livelihood don't 
have the time far thinking. I mean, because If he doesn't talk to ar¬ 
tisans , who might be very rich people, by the way, be still talks, of 
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oours«, to comoon day laborers. That goat without saying. I mean, you 
have to face the fast. Also, ho dbosn’t talk — that as, of course, 
especially an Athenian prejudice, — he never talks to a warn, with one 
, exception. He talks once to his wife in the Phsede. but you should read 
that if you call that talking to eas '8 wife. He says brutally to a friend 
of his, Crlto, "get her ot£ of here." You know, shortly before his death, 
and she «s crying and upset, quite naturally, and the is disturbing hi* 
and he says not to her, "please go eut," but he says to Grits. Se these 
things oust toe seen. They are in theme elves just strange sidelights en 
Athenian meres, bid that him a deeper Aaning as will gradually a->pesr, 
i and that will appear in the folio wing way. But who are the really bad 
boys in Athens? Well, that's cloars the great families, the loading 
men, generals, leaders in war and council. Well, where do we find the* 
in the Platonic dialogues? X trust — because eaeh one of you has read 
sons dialogues; collectively we nay have read all the dialogues, axxi 
let us nake a staple induction. Where do we find Socrates engaged i* 
conversation with statesman as statesmen? Tea? 

"In the Apology ." 

In the Apology . Yes, but is it not fair to say that he talks there 
equally to all Athenians and therefore not to then in particular? And 
in addition, contradicting eye elf, the Apsis gr — apparexily contradict¬ 
ing ay self — the Apology is net a typical dialogue. You know, when a 
An addresses, say, four thousand bob, you can call it a dialogue, but 
it 9 s not striptly speaking a dialogue. Yes? You knew? Per ezaaple, 
when President Kennedy makes a speech you cannot properly a ay it's a 
dialogic with the Aoeriean people. It's too ene-eided fbr that. How 
— pardon? 

"In the Laches ." 

Yes, Laches is Indeed the nest interesting example. There are seas 
others which one could mention, but the Laches is the classic example* 
Socrates talks to two faaeus generals, and Bind you, the generals were 
political officials in Athens, sf course. Yes? Pericles 1 official ba¬ 
sis — I mean the basis, official basis tf his power, was that he was 
general. . . . Yes, that is the point. Se that it is really very rare. 

To what kind of people does he then talk all the time? 

"... to young men." 

Young men, yes. In other words, we must Aka a nice distinction 
between potential statesmen like Collides — you reABber? In the Ger- 
gias he is not yet in politics — abcii to go into polities. Potential 
statesmen like Collides are fundamentally young me*. Yes, that is very 
important. And ether groups, types ef people? 

"Sophists." 

Sophists, orators, rhaps elds, and — well, the kind ef people we 
will see hare. The Republic, by the way, — are these the leading gen¬ 
tlemen of Athens to whom is talks there? Dees anyone knew anything about 
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that? Well, there is a rexy dignified gentleman right at the beginning. 
Cepfaalus. Wan he a former general? Dees anyone know any thing about 
that? 


"♦ • • He was & metis.* 

A me tin. In other words, he came to Athene at the time *f Pericles 
and he never acquired Athenian citizenship. Also not — this is extreme¬ 
ly rare, that Socrates talks to Athenian citizens politically active, 
extremely rare. Sow if wo apply that to the Republic. in particular, 
there are all kinds of people. Old Cephalus disappears very soon, so 
there are only Thrasymactaus and the others. The dialogue deals, as the 
| title indicates, with political things. Who are — I cm an, when you 
want to talk competently akeut polities with whom or te whom would you 
talk — I mean cocoon emsically? To politically experienced .meple, 

I w>uld say. The question is hare, are these — and a question ©f some 
iapertaice — are ttmse people politically experienced? * Xind you. Sec- 
rates is making here extraordinary prepesals regarding a change of the 
body politic, an eventual change, and the key question is is this possi¬ 
ble, this particular — are these Institutisw feasible? And the answer 
given is yes, it f a possible, but who gives that amwer? Old hands at 
polities or people who are not political exports? That this is a legiti¬ 
mate question is chow very simply as follows, T1mre is another Platonic 
dialogue which takes up the theme ef the Republic on a different plane, 
called the lawa , and there the mouthpiece, celled the Athenian Stranger, 
talks to two eld lawyers, as wo might say, one from Crete and one fzem 
Sparta, who knew all tbs repos, ani therefore — therefore the Laws is 
a much jmt* "realistic" book than the Republic . That does not prSrw 
in itself, of course, that the scheme ef the feep\i>lic is Impossible 
because while youth has its infirmities it also has its advantages. It 
is perhaps not as hidebound as the eld ones are. What is the proper 
Judgment on this question remains to be seen. New let us see. We have 
— we have to consider, then, the characters, tbs time, the place, ami 
in parti cula r, since the theme is Justice, hew dees this theme come up? 

How does it come up? After all. It is net So that Socrates, as they 
say, buttonholes the first fellow in the street he meets, *What«s Justice?* 
without any preparation. It comes up la a certain context. In cenvsr- 
saticn with whom? And then there are changes in the interlocutors 0 
In the first book Cephalus gees cut, Polemarchna takes over, and then 
Thras ym ac hus takes over, and later on in the second book, following, 
Glaucen and Adeimaxxtus. What do those changes mean? What does it mesa 
that large chunks ef the possible presentation of the gped city in Books 
II, following, are developed in cexar ersatlen with Adelmaatus, and other 
chunks in conversation with Glaucem? I mean, one thing you must mot 
hoi is vo for one moment because that >ould not even bo applicable te a 
▼•ry mediocre novelist: that Plato made such things mrely for the sake 
of variation — you know, to make it a bit — to koop \m awake because 
wo are bored to death he changes the characters. That is utterly impos¬ 
sible to asstae, To say a word about this question, in order to appre¬ 
ciate it we must knew what kind of man Glaucon on the one hand, Adeiaam- 
tus on the other, are. That is dene — I moan, there is sufficiently 
said about these twe mem that we can answer that question. And here 
you see, incidentally, the great advantage ef a narrated dialogue. In 
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a perforated dialogue, you knew —> you knew what I neon hy performed dia¬ 
logue? It 1 8 T o ry aimple. Here le Socrates; here le Gergiaa. Secretes; 
Gorgias. Seeratoe can nmr tell you what he think* ef Gorgias or of 
this particular answer of Gorgias cr of this particular aero, but when 
Socrates tells us afterward, after the conversation, tells you the whale 
story, ho can, cf odutso, giro you his ceomedts on the oharaeters and 
■ what they dll at each point* Therefore — that la such a great advantage 
tint one night wonder why did Plate net always write narrated dialogues 
rather than performs* dialogues, and — hut apparently performed dialogues, 
1 l«e. Socrates* silences about his reaction, are aloe Instructive, are 
1 also something on idilch we can learn something. 

How, then, good. Another point I would like to mention. Book I 
ends In a failure, to our surprise, because Socrates has licked all three 
interlocutors to our satisfaction, at least if we just read and listen 
aid then we are convinced. But at the md Secretea says the wbele ar- 
j grant Is absolutely insufficient. But, of course, why did Piste do 
! that? X suppose one answer we all knew from our own experience. A fail¬ 
ure any be as instructive as a success, but this requires that we uader- 
' stand the precise character of the failure, and we nay have to go beyond 
what Socrates explicitly says in his account. The success In Book II 
to VIH, because there is no longer any breakdown of this kind, is based 
on ti* following principle! that in order — there Is a fundamental paral¬ 
lelism between the individual and the city. I deliberately state it 
vaguely. Wo want to know ldiat Justice in and wo have failed hitherto. 

Now let us look at Justice written large, meaning the city, the pelie, 
ard net at the individual. You knew, if you ean J t discern an individual 
i you wiy discern, nay be able to discern the outlines of the elty. Tot 
! th^do something else. Tfaay don't leek at the city. They fbund a city. 
They found a city. It ie never explained why. Never explained 
Here you have a clear ease where you must — are compelled to think by 
yourself. Why do they net leek at an actual city, but fomd a city? 

What would you suggest as an answer to this question, a little boglnaing 
of an attempt to understand these things? Why do they net loek at an 
actual dty, but fbund a dty in speech, as It Is called, meaning speak¬ 
ing, making a blueprint a city and net lea kin g at an actual city? 

What would you say? Tea? 

■It might be that If you were leaking for injustice you wuld have 
said, 'Let's look at an actual city,' but maybe it's implied that 
sixmo wo lave to construct one there Is no example we could look 
at.* 


1 In other words, no actual city is just. Tos, that would certainly 
be worth considering. Per example — yes, that one *st do. But another 
fqmetion arises. Ie the largeness of the city me contrasted with the 
1 individual the sele reason idiy they found a city? Is there, perhaps 
, — after all, the subject was justice. Is there, perhaps, an essential 
connection between Justice and city so that you cannot clarify the mean¬ 
ing of justice without clarifying what a dty is? What do you say to 
this proposal? What would speak in favor of that ass umpt ion ? Toe? 

■In the Crite he makes a candid discussion of bow the city is 
formed. ... and that man is a product * the city. In othor 
words, the humaneness rf nan is a product of the city.* 
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Bit —uld this net — but loek, when they discme, say, courage 
In the Laches they don’t /bund a city* When they discuss temperance in 

Caraodes they do net found a city, bat when they discuss tat ice 

found a city* Well, there suet be — your argument would held ef 
effery virtue. De you see? What would you say? It is roally very elo- 
aentaxy, but one east mice it explicit. Toe? 

"It’s a social virtue*" 

Exactly. If justice is a social virtue £ar excellence you oust 
understand society in order to understand justice. That is, perhaps, 
the simple reason why a city is founded in speech aid this reason is 
never given. New they fbund a city in speech. They have to de that 
became no city is actually just, and this — the city tfcicfc they found 
is tbs beet possible city, the best regime, and this regime is charac¬ 
terised by three elements: rule of philosophers, equality ef the two 
sexes and co nunini s m, and owmim means here something different from 
what now is oobmutiI an became it is absolve no— imlnw Present day 

cominlsm Is not absolute. There is no private property of any kind. 

There are no private wives, private children; the abolition ef all pri¬ 
vacy vhieh can be abolished. I call that absolute communism. New, what 
— that is the key — X mean, the most m solve proposal 1a, say, reogl^ 
ly. Books II to V. What is — again, and that is done in a treatise 
on justice. There must be seme connection, and again a very — an es- 
sertial connection between justice end c—onism, thus understood. 

(Change ef tape). 

There Is so nothing very silly abedt that, something umartistio 
aboit it. What is that eennectiea? I mean, is there a connection which 
we can still recognise between cn—iinlim, idiich has nothing to de with 
Russian os monism, with justice as sueh? It is surely a certain — there 
is such a connection. Do you have an idea? We must go a bit beyond 
the ordinary use cf justice in ttxleh justice means simply honesty or 
so, ports ps* We most g» beyond that* • . • Did you ever hear the word 
public -spirited? That is one element ef wist the Greeks vniersteed by 
justice. You could, perhaps, also say patriotism, dedication to the 
whole, and if you radicalise that you roach the conclusion, dedication 
to the \dsole without any reserves — reservations tdiatever, and the msst 
tangible expression ef that is that yea de net have anything which be¬ 
longs to you, in particular. That weald be — that also has to bo elari- 
flod. Dedication to tie aenaon good an! abandonment of the private as 
completely as possible. Is it possible? Is that possible? The thesis 
ef the Republic is yes. I mean, long argument. Is this meant to be 
possible? In order to answer that quest!on wo weald have to take up 
the key passages sn this subject which are at the end ef Book VII and 
at the md ef Bosk IX. I think I will, perhaps, asms bade later to that. 
First I want to — would like to finish my exposltlsm* I will, therefore, 
dogmatically state ay answer. It is impossible, and therefore the ques¬ 
tion arises, why was it presented as possible? And the answer would bo 
this — it was already given by Cicero — that — aad was I’m sure knot— 
to quite a few people priorb* Cicero — that the function ef the Republic 
is not to present us ths best social order, but to sako us so# the character 
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i jf political society, the escort ial limitations of political society. 

The official answer given to the — the question of possibility arises 
somewhere in the fifth book* Teu know, hitherto they tore just looked 
at Socrates t wlldlag up this magnificent super-Sparta, a Sparta free 
f*oa all the blemishes cf Sparta and baviig all the virtues ef Sparta, 
and those young warlike follows, especially Glmucen, and public-spirited 
aa we would say, idealistic, were all for it, and then a hitch develops * 
and then they behave, in spite ef their relative youth, as all politicians 
behave and say, "A wonderful proposal, Socrates, but is it possible?* 

Tou know? "Is it possible? I would be all ibr it, but I Just don't 
know.* And in this — and it would be ef the — Mr. Hennesey will knvs 
to think about that: what is the precise reason rty Glareen at that wm- 
mait rebels in this delicate form by saying, "It is wonderful, but not 
possible.* Then Socrates gives an answer and says it is possible, met 
s i m p ly, if the philosophers are kings and the kings are philosophers. 

And that is the way in rtiich philosophy cons in. Again, lot us look 
at two points in isolation: possible, philosophy. Ie there a connection 
between these two theses, the possible and philosophy? Worth thinking 
about* Perhaps philosophy has, in a strange way, to do with the pessi- 
i bio acre than anything else. We mast net endlessly speculate but we aust 
really think abort, that. So philosophy cones in, and that is the peeul- 
' iarity. Whereas cmamiss, absolute commies, and equality ef the sexes 
! are introduced spontaneously by Socrates, the rule of philosophers is 
introduced only under compulsion because ho is — can you show how it 
* is possible? Philosophy comes la not as a part of the end, the subject, 
but as a means, and that is really, in a way, upside down: that philoso¬ 
phy should bo good because absolute oemunisn is good end equality ef 
the senes la good. Tou knew? Upside down — strange. By the way, tJat 
e x pla ins why Aristotle, in his critique et Plato's Republic in the second 
book cf the Politics — something which everyone of you should read — 
one met go through this experience ef absolute disappeintanst. Here 
is this shining temple on the hill built by Plate anl then this awful 
pedant, Aristotle, c ernes and tears it to pieces. Tou mat go through 
f that, because only after you haTo survived it, then you will see hew 
eminently useful and intelligent Aristotle's criticise is. But 
emotional shock, trauma I believe they call it, is necessary to do jus¬ 
tice to both Aristotle and to Plato. Now Aristotlo, in his account of 
the Republic, doesn't say a v«rd about the rule of philosophers, not be¬ 
cause he wants to denigrate this lining thing but because he has under¬ 
stood it so well. Philosophy cane in only as a naans. It's net part 
ef the structure itself originally; and having understood it so well 
he acts on his good understanding. There are ether examples ef that in 
which I do not want to go. 

Now I will add a few acre ver y broad considerations and please un¬ 
derstand those things properly. These are only developments of what I 
indicated originally by the single question, things which we have to 
think about and which wo cannot slnply passively take in — you know — 
as suggestions ef Plato, perhaps expressions of the prejudices ef the 
Athenian upper class at the m ome n t when it was finished er swelled for 
one n o m o nt the fresh air of caning reaction — I don't knew what other 
things people night say — but as a serious work. Now, this question 
philosophy becomes, then, the these from abort the middle of the fifth bode 
toward the end ef Book VH; so, a considerable part of the work. And 
hero I would also try to state the question in the simplest way, in the 
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way in toh It mat be taka*. One can give this simple answer to tbe 
j question, what did Socrates or Plate understand hy philosophy, namely 
knowledge of the ideas. 1 naan, knowledge of this piece of chalk| it*» 
net philosophy — but of the Ilea af chalk, if that la possible — it f a 
a long question — that wuld belong to pklleaephy; ldeae. lew, the 
people who — many of the people who write on those things take it for 
granted that, fbr example, Glances, Adeinantua, and the ethers knew Sir 
David Bess 9 book er chapter on tie Platonic doctrine of ideas. Shall 
I en piAln that? I mean they have no Imagination — these people, these 
scholars. Here are sene young A thin Ians, highly educated in the way in 
which wealthy and noble young Athenians wore — you knew — Homer and 
poetry and ether things of this kind — but ef course we ha to no right 
to assume that th^ he to studied the theory of ideas. I mean, that la 
absolutely elementary. It Seoul ta ns. Socrates presents this doctrine 
in there net to professors ef classical philology or philosophy er what¬ 
ever have you but to very intelligwfc, Tory well bred, but ef course not 
philoso phically trained people. And now as ns thing very strange happens! 
these boys somehow understand. We don't understand. I mean, even if we 
are well trained we Ibto the greatest difficulty. What does he mean by 
that? But they uuierstasd. I suggest.-— I 9 * net so sure they understand 
but In a way they ebvieinly understaid • Otherwise they couldn’t go on. 

In a way. Hew do they understand what Socrates baa said? What enables 
then to understand? What enables then to seme extort? Hew, the single 
procedure — again, if era wests to be cattles* and net prejudiced, one 
mold have to proceed as Billow*. In this dialogue, in this conversation, 
long before the ideas beeens the thane at the end of Book V ideas ware 
mentioned casually. Well, Ideas la tie wrong word new. This thing, 
which in Greek is called sides was mentioned, eidee . ... was mentioned, 
not in tbe technical meaning but in the every-day meaning, where it means 
something like the shape ef the thing, the leeks ef the thing. In tbs 
ver y simple seres, for example, a san or a woman of good leeks, good 
eidee . Tt&t was mentioned. So they understood. In & way, the word. 

Ard so what one would have to do fbr a full mnderstaniing which we can¬ 
not even try to reach hare would he to go through tbe preceding books 
and see where this word occurs, the variety ef meanings it had, and then 
see whether it is net possible, on the basis of these c o mm o n sense mo¬ 
tions which everyone had to understand the so-called Platonic do a trice 
ef ideas, which then might appear in an entirely different light, 1 
would — 1 will give you — which indicates this by Me ether example. 

The example is based on a very specific passage there, but I do net want 
to labor that petz&. Everyone ef these people had seen statues and stat¬ 
ues ef all kinds cf gads, particularly Zeus, Peeeiden, but also ef such 
a bein g called Hike, Nike, victory. New what Is that? Tou see the Nike. 
What is that? Victory, Which victory? Which victory? At Marathon? 

At Salamis? No. Any victory. But'there is another statue, say, in 
another temple, ef the same victory. Is this ano t her victory? He. 

It is a different statue cf the earns victory. So there is such a thing 
aa victory and this victory leeks, as it is presented in the status — 
wings, barely tr ea din g on tbs sell — and this outers whenever there Is 
victory — comes from the worri* That everyone knew "knew* — to that 
extent they surely understand what an Idea is, bdt the question, ef course, 
is with what right can you make a so-called philosophic doctrine ef these 
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| "prejudices at the Greeks.■ Bi& what X want to show you is only that we 
! oust really enter In the character of such a work and net a ssum that 
this was written her classical scholars or ether people of the sane ki«*< 
centuries afterward, but was trying to chow hew educated young Athenians 
are led ty Socrates, an the basis net ef scientific preefs but through 
appeal to what they knew or understeed before, te a deeper understand lag 
ef justice* 

\ I Bake a last point• One ef the deepest students of Plate's Republic 
[was Sir Thomae More, that contemporary and victim of ting Henry Vlil, 
and he wrete a beak In prison before his execution, called Comfort 
Against Tribulatlca. and In this book, tfcleh Is easily accessible la 
&rerymn , oLibrary edition, the fell owing reear k ooewa. "Te prove that 
this life is no laughing time, but rather the tine ef weeping, we find 
that Our Saviour himself wept twice or thrloe, but never find we that 
he laughed as much as omo. I will net swear /Sir Than&s Mere comes 1*7 
— I will net swear that be never did, but at the leastwise he left us 
no ensemble (?) ef it, bdb on the ether side he left us ensemble (?) ef 
weeping." X believe that this statement contains such more than appears 
at first sight because Sir Thomas More ims a very close student ef clas¬ 
sical literature, especially Plate and as on* New this — when X read 
1 this ibr the first time X was 1 mediately reminded ef Socrates because 
1 tbs case ef Socrates — what he says about Jesus hers — just the opposite 
< is true ef Socrates. Socrates did not — was very self-controlled. He 
| didn't weep. He didn't laugh. Xt is sometimes said fas joked, but we 
' mist assume he did this with a poker face 1 mean, he did not — no ex¬ 
ample of weeping; one or two examples of his laughing In both Xenophon 
\ and In Plato* In other words, the difference is, in numerical terms, 
very slight but quantity Is not the most important consideration and here 
& slight edge given to weeping In the case of Jesus, and a alight edge 
given to laughing In the case of Socrates. That is ef a — and I'm sure 
that Sir Thomas Mere thought also of Secretes. . . . New what does this 
mean? Weeping and laughing have become — have found an expression, if 
X may poorly say ao In the two forms the drama: in tragedy and in com¬ 
edy o A tragedy can make us weep; it surely should net mka us laugh. 

A comedy mast make us laugh and should net make us weep. What I'm drlv- 
j Irg at is this, that we generally underestimate, and that is true also 
! ef the moat learned zb a, the importance that the comedy has as the baek- 
i ground of the Platonic dialogues. The ordinary reference In the litera¬ 
ture is that the Greek tragedy played a certain role as a background, 
but the references to the comedy in the modem literature are extremely 
, rare, extremely rare, I think the opposite «pbasis is In order. What 
| X have in more specifically regarding the Republic is this. There 
; is one Arlstephanean comedy ceiled Tbs Assembly ef Wsaaa which has an 
amazing with the Rvpufallo . Heedless to say, that is very inde¬ 

cent and, of course, in this respect there is no kinship whatever. But 
you have the Imy point, ceomunima and a radical change in the status ef 
l women, as part of a new political scheme meant to save Athens. Later 
| on you will see, if you use Sherey's edition, the Leeb edition, references, 
tint there are certain passages in the Republic which are literally iden¬ 
tical with verses in Aristophanes. And there Is — can be no reasonable 
doubt that Plato reacts to Aristophanes and in his great way tries to 
show the very clever Aristophanes that he is net clever enough, that in 
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ether words. If I my stick to this example, that if you «k to have 
this fUll coExmnlsa and a complete change in the status of mason you 
cannot have it if you don’t have the rule of philosophers, the thing 
which Aristophanes bad so — ridiculed so ouch In his faaous attack ob 
S ocrates in The Clouds . Now, The Clouds — one of ths moat striking 
errants in The Claud s where Secretes is held up tor ridicule is in that 
Socrates has two figures in his establishment who fight it out among 
ttemoelves to the edification cf the pupils, and these figures — one 
is called the Just leges — let us say the just speech — and the ether 
Is called the unjust speech* They have a disputation which ends with 
a victory cf ths unjust speech and tbs just speech deserts to the camp 
of injustice and that, ef course, is Socrates* Now that tee 

is, in a way, considered in the Republic * When you take — now the roles 
are reversed* Ths unjust speech is represented by Thrasymacbua, of course, 
and Socrates presents tea long books, so to speak, of the just »f*ech* I 
think I could go into the details • One esuld, I think, *ow very neatly 
that the Republic is — of course that is not an explanation of the Re¬ 
public * It la only an iapvtant ingredient ef it* Ths Rcpcblic is very 
neatly on this level a conical-serious reply to the coodcal-serious the¬ 
sis of Aristophanes' Assembly ef Woman 0 Against my wish, I have talked 
so very long, but since I promised a free for all I # m willing to stay 
here for a while and have at least the initial stages of a free for all* 

So — well, it is new, X believe, five; those «h* would like to leave are, 
ef course, free to leave at any moment, but those whe would like to have 
a brief discission can stay on* 

(Inaudible question)* 

' Oh yes. Oh, tbs re is more than that* Hr* Rein kin raises the ques¬ 
tion whether there are not dialogues between Socrates and women, contrary 
to what X say* To which I say, yes, ths re are such dialogues, but they 
are only — they don't take place before our eyes. Socrates reports of 
instruction he received from Diodtina in the Ban mat aril of a conversa¬ 
tion with Astasia, Pericles 1 girl friend, in the Kenesensa and of — yes, 

I think these are the two cases. Ths only woman who appears, as it were, 
on the stag* is Socrates' wedded wife in the Phaedo — you know, in this 
deplorable scene when be sends her out* 

"In the Henexenea does Socrates t=dl us that* . * ** 

Tell Menexenos that yesterday — and it is obvious, I mean — I aean, 
obviously an invented st«*y* 

(Inaudible question)* 

No, Astasia gave — the question is the funeral speech. The Athen¬ 
ians need a funeral speech and Socrates Bests a young friend called Meaex- 
enes and they argue the should be appointed to asks the funeral speech 
and Socrates — it is not exact, that I said — Socrates, as it were, 
says well, of course Astasia* Tou see you had two defects: (a) she was 
not a man and the praise of fallen soldiers cornea mere naturally frtm a 
man, and, in addition, she was not an Athenian citizen, and thes he re- . 
produces a speech which Astasia allegedly had improvised. . . to bis and 
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’fiJw * •* *tr*oi*us, patriotic U«i and every paint hi demon¬ 

strably untrue according to what was known at the tiaoand ttore is — 

<+ u*^ "if 7 *** P araU ®H s *» tor that. But as I say. Sec rate* t-T>« 

it. Maybe It wasn't true. Maybe the story of Diedtlna wasn't, What we 
"*>* •* •« on the stage is Socrkte. newer OlSJ u a ^lT 

ta * tn * *• tho tru ® Mu, the true nan being the po-’ 
Utica Uy active oan. fee — Mr. Megati. ^ ^ 

"Tou “id that — southing about Justice being a Irfnd of social 
action. There is another discipline that is interested in social 
action called sociology. I bare in nind Max Weber; Max Weber in¬ 
vestigating social action attempted to investigate each activity 
an its own ground and he claimed, in deirur this, to arrive at a 
conclusion vfcich is individual er particular to this particular 
situation. In the Republic — and this is ay question that I'm 
ceodng to — in the Beptfelio you say that their investigstiec ef 
social action ends in tbair founding a city in speech. Granted 

t!!* 7 invt!sti « at * roftl cities, vfeich is already a difference 

freH Weber. They build a city in speech. But what I»* interested 
in is this — is that the Greek s oluLi am ta Just4ee ends in an in¬ 
dividual solution peculiar to Greece, namely the founding of a city 
whereas it seens like cities are ne longer applicable te every 

they re certainly not applicable te our tine — and that what 
ano needs is an individual investigation ef ea<* individual situa¬ 
tion which coaes up with a sabtion peculiar to each." 


Tes, your argument is not vary clear, I auat say. ... it is not 
necessary to bring in Max Weber, for ample. If you Mean to say — I 
aean, one thing is to say there are no longer any cities possible and 
the ref ere something tailored — a solution tailored to citiee is, as 
such, not applicable. That's aleHsntary. But the question is this: 
1*~J£ — P^tc appeals to certain principles in the 

light of which be can make a distinction between a good city and a bad 
city and it is, after all, oenceivable that the mbs principles would 

e^irea — we call such great realms like the United States 
of America aid Sadist Russia — you knaw. Tisr* is after all — the dis¬ 
tinction between seed and bad er just and unjust weuld apply hers tee 
and perhaps these principles are unchanged, the ease* 


•That might be e.k 0 


■? ? ■men a rsr\1 w 


.. ****** »• principles they are utterly irrelevant, 

twt Plato claims that they are the true primiples. How, ho nay be 
wrong* In that ease — well, in that ease we have te them, 

surely* I mean, I hope everyone weuld do that in case he sees that they 
are wresg. * 

"Isn«t there a great loss of indirIdeality, however,. . * .« 

Tea — in ether words — all right, but we cam f t selre this question 
new* The enly peiirt which I try to sake today is what I the trans- 
a rimin i strative preparation for the study ef Plato, namely to become fully 
— aa aware as possible sf the difficulty, ef the enigmatic character 
ef the gaptblic* and at the same tine to not bo repelled by these diffi- 
cultiss, hut attracted by the a* That was my only* * * * if I did anything» 
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Whether everything that Plate a aye la not nonsense — you will see 
later. 

"This will probably sound naive. If we are to determine whether 
these principle#' are actually universal principles or only Greek 
principles what criterion can we agree upen so that if we find 
it we can then say this Is really a universal principle? In a 
sense, what would you be satisfied with as proving?" 

Now let ns state it in a — that is no answer to your question, 

I but. ... If I say of certain principles they are Greek principles I 
say, in effect, they are false principles. You get ay point? They*re 
valid for the Greeks and therefore what can we do? I mean, how would 
you go about — I Dean, I have no giaudck or graduates — how would you 
go a bo it that? Of course, here are certain assertions, say, shout tbs 
equality of the two sexes and there is a certain reasoning and you can 
go through that. You would be confronted with an assertion, for example, 
that the difference between sales and females is not more important than 
that between bald headed and not bald headed usu. Do you think that this 
exhausts the issue? 

"No, I don't,. . . • 

AH right; then we have to see what other reasons Plate has for as¬ 
serting the equality. 

"But -hat I'm driving at sore specifically is if in your own sdnd 
you have developed a certain standard whidi, after doing all these 
thii^s, if it is net you can than conclude that these principles 
are universal principles and net Greek — a particular oethod that 
you have developed." 

He, no. I don't believe in methods in this way. I think methods 
come — any methods which are worth while. • • come out quite unsought. 
You lave given thought to the subject; you lave studied it. And them 
occasionally then, you are tired and talk with a fellow worker, then It 
occurs to both at yon, didn't you proceed in all those cases in this and 
this way and did we mot sake headway when we did proceed in this way and 
blocked when we did not jroceed in that way. ... I know that the modern 
view is — believes, at least in certain quarters, that method comes 
first. I believe subject setter comes first, and we always understand 
subject natter, to seme exto£; in m if we are at the very beginning we 
weuld have seme inkling. • • • Ne, and there is a long story about the 
problem of criterion which came up only after Aristotle. In Plato and 
Aristotle, especially, as such it did not play any rslo. The primary 
question is that there are naxqr things of different kinds, many preblmu, 
and then you can even discern a hierarchy at the problems, a higher and 
lower order, and to understand — there is never a problem, a question, 
which is not preceded by knowledge. Every question contains seme know¬ 
ledge. If you raise a question, is m eagle a mammal, like a lien, or any 
variant. . . there's a of knowledge in that. You know something 

of eagles; you know something ef lien#. You knew, there is no question 
which is not preceded by knowledge. . . . What we know, however little 
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( and however ill-ordered, always causes m to raise quest lens. All our 
1 fcoowlodge or assumed knowledge points to questions* That is the matrix 
sod to abstract fr* that and to raise the abstract question of criteria 
‘ 1* ni ^' Tspy helpful. We have became much too preoccupied with this ih 
of thing and therefore os os id orations of method have been used far fi r 
( eluding many and perhaps the most important cuestlens from the field el 
| rational intelligence. There Is the ether — the natural, the naive 
approach would seem to be better for otr pirpoees. Be naive, by all 
mean • Tea? 

"Towards the end of the class you mentioned the disheartening 
effect of reading Aristotle 9 a second book ef the Politics as re- 
*■ gards ^ criticism of the Republic . I wondered If reading the 
Laws does not have the same effect, and at the same time I’d like 
to raise a question. Isn't It almost — WDuldn*t it be advisable 
to read the laws as the supplement to the Republic or how would veu 
feel on that?* 5 —- 

That one oould cto , surely, but you must not forget, the Laws is 
also a very long book, even longer than the Republic. and I fail to oce 
how you can read that in ene quarter. 

"No, I meant — I don't mean tfa^t as a term reading but as a sup« 
plemant in the iUHeet sense of the word supplement; in other words, 
as something that goes beyond and perhaps revises the Republic *" 

Tos, that ene could say, unless you mean by it that Plats did net 
know, when he wrote the Republic. that sueh a supplement would be neces- 
easy. I don’t ejay that I know the opposite, but we don't know, I regard 
it a a perfectly possible that Plato, when he was 30 or 35, decided, if he 
would know enough, to write a book on laws when he would be an eld mam . 

Tou know? I mean, no one can know that, bi& it is surely as possible as 
tint this notion —- he arrived at the notion when he was already ratter 
old. We don’t know. Tint seems —- there Is — that the Laws were writ¬ 
ten after the Republic I believe because Aristotle says It. I mean, 
there is no one very competent en those setters. The classical scholars 
only today — I do not bolievo. I snna, I will not contradict them be- 
cause that is a natter ef oemom produce, ef low prudence. ... They 
know much — they to know a© many things. Tou know, they 

to knw the sequence In which Plato wrote the dialogues: early dialogues,* 
middle period, you ought to know this kind ef thing. Tea, tbs so art 
plausible en the basis of certain c rit aria. Tou know? Very external 
criteria which may be of some value, but of course which don’t settle the 
asst interesting questions. Let us assume you can knew that this dialogue 
! written, say, in 370; this was in 390. Frga this it does not follow 
I At all that Plato did net know In 390 the substance ef the dialogue he 
was going to write twenty years later. . . • This was by the way, I most 
say, the great merit cf Sharey. . . . that he had the courage, from time 
to time, whan everyone was sure that the classical scholars could trace 
the development ef Plate like one could trace the development of a modern 
philosopher. ... he hasn’t found any trace cf sueh developssedt. ... 

The assertion was based on as insufficient understanding ef the differences 
between the v&rioim dialogues which differences were exploited by the people 
he attacted. ... 
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• • • *nd the translations are an effect; that goes without saying, 

I mean, if a classical scholar cocas across an expression like "what is 
bjr nature just" — you know — which is easily translatable, and says 
izntead, “ideal justice,” — well, that ruins intellectually a whale gene¬ 
ration who roads this translation* Well, fas deserves to bo punished; 
there 8 s no question* There is no necessity for that* But I think the 
difficulty is this* In order to avoid the so translations • * , transla¬ 
tions can bs made only by very stupid poo pie and by Terry intelligent 
people* Tbs very stupid will simply say there is ne word for ideal in 
Greek* He would try to translate it into Greek and he would say this 
word ins no Greek* * * * The intelligent nan would knew why this word 
ideal doesn't exist in this sphere* . * * arises In a certain modem 
tradition and that was clearly called ideal since, roughly, the 18th 
century — would have been called by the Greeks the natural* That is a 
▼cry susnary statenant * * . but what was the point fron which we started? 

"The point where we started was ay question about whether the Laws 
« * * the Republic * B 

Tea, there is even a passage — I think it is 149 — which is ef 
course not a reference to the Republic * • • an Athenian stranger an the 
island of Crete talking to an eld Cretan cannot refer to the Republic, 
but there is a reference, which, if you re-translate you can say this is 
here the Athenian Strarger somehow speaking for Plate — considers here 
for a moment what Socrates, speaking for Plate has* • • « there is such 
a thing, and that is a very important statement because it states a neat 
principle sure clearly, I think, than It is stated in the Republic * The 
key principle of the Republic is the abolition ef everything private 
which Is not by nature private* * . • 

"That was the basis ny point because at snny different points in 
the Laws the Athenian says since we cannot actually — actually or 

really — do such and such a thing, let us then do — I think he 

either says, the secerd best or — " 

Tes sure, one can do that, but there Is no rule* The Platonic 
world is a c teams consisting ef, 1st us say, 35 dialogues and 30 letters* 
If you are quite careful and don't taka the tradition seriously and don't 
believe what you are told that six dialogues cannot be Plate’s and these 
letters — if you are cautious. Thirty-fire dialegaes and 30 letters and 
you can begin at any point, any point * That ia a purely pedantic question 
of a lew kind* * * . 

(Transcriber's note: the fragmentary character ef the transcription be¬ 
ginning at page 16 results from the bulk ef this discussion taking place 

at some distance sway from the micro phene * However, nearly all ef the 

substance is preserved)* 
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Plata 1 a Republic: Book I, first halff October 



• ♦ . add another alalia rulo Tor composition, whether thasa ara papers la 
class ar term papers or doctoral theses, I found ±b Tory helpful la writing 
anything, ohert <r long, after haring written — ef course, ene oust i»ve 
a plan bafera one begins t# write, but the plan never works aut In pr&o- 
tica* Two cr throe different subjects prove to be susceptible af being 
handled in a single paragraph and another subject my require ten para— 
graphs when you begin to writ, After having finished a paragraph, give 
the paragraph a heading, preferably in the fbrn af a sentence — separ¬ 
ate sheet of paper. Then, while yau ga on you always leak at the se¬ 
quence and see whether that Is orderly, the argument, ar net and that 
la very helpful bath to oneself and to ethers* You see that only proves 
that self-interest and the coaeen goad are nob necessarily in disagreement 
er that justice Is goad. Hw this ouch in general. Yau have made a 
few very goad and Interesting remarks to nfcich wa will return later. 

I have now to mention a few — your defects, rather. You are much toe 
jspeculative, and what do 1 mean by that? Yau act as if yau knew the 
; fata of the soul after death ar what Plata thought about it which is 
[practically — for practical purposes, the same — and you forget that 
when you need shoes yau da net make them yaurself but go to a shoemaker. 

Now to give you — well, one examp le. When you spoke of a cortain pas¬ 
sage there in the Palemarcbua section where cookery and medicine ara 
mentioned together, you teak It for granted that justice is here compared 
to cookery rather than to medicine, without a shred of evidence. That 
cannot be dona. What do you know about cookery and medicine; I moan, 
in a Platonic way? I suppose you thought af that. What does he say? 

"Well, there are distinctions. In the Gorglas. far example — B 

Yes, especially in the Gorglas . 

•Especially in the Gtrjr Us, Medicine is seen as a health-giving 
art, something which gives health to the body, and in doing this 
it uses nethoda and is a whole art. For example, it gives you 
drugs; it gives you food; it gives you drink. Now, as we all 
knew, the kind of things vfcich medicine gives us are mat very 
pleasant things, ... so medicine is not very sweet. On the 
other hand — a very pleasant thing — an the other hand it is 
vezy beneficial to nan, It gives him health. On the ether hand, 
cooking Is called in the Gorglas a sham art. Cooking doesn't help 
nan by m a kin g him more healthy. Perhaps it should. 'What eeoklmg 
is mainly interested in is asking food, for example, taste better. 

It is strictly an attempt to make things mare pleasant and is in¬ 
terested — is a pleasure-producing art." 

So, in other words, they ara — the one is the genuine art and the 
spurieus art corresponding to the gamine. They deal with the same mat¬ 
ter in a way, with feed, and — 

"I'd like to link this up with %&at I said bare because It somehow 
contradicts what I said, which — Pol marc baa, I don't think — I 
think Peleszarcbns regards cooking as a genuine art. I think ha 
really thinks It Is Important that we have sweat things given to 
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dioh35, to si salt, „ Ar.d than I thought that he was — that what he 
thought justice was — something such closer to oeoking than I did 
to medicine n" * 

Tee, but my dear sir the subjects are brought up net by Poldmarcbua 
but by Socrates„ 

"Tee, but I mean — yes* Eut he disagrees with Pelesnarcbus’ answer# 

though,," 

Mo, in this little question regarding medicine there is perfect 
agreenazst* Bat that is what I call the speculative character, the u»- 
real is tin character, of y<ur paper But on the other hand, you have 
sesi quit-o a few thiiige of importance., Now I suggest that we turn to 
a somewhat coherent clscufsiaa* Cn3 thin£ X know: that if Mr® Meg&ti 
didn't afeak acre fully about the very beginning of the dialogue this 
was not due to his imawarrnesa cf the importance of it, but he simply 
didn't havs tin* for everything, Tee? 

"I didn't understand it, for one things 

You did not undorstard it 0 All rights Then I will say a few words 
about itNow, this is a dialogue* taking plica, in a way, outside of 
the city of Athena, where almost all dialogues taka place, namely in 
the harbor ef Athene; in Peiroaue, in Peireaua c And that's the only dia¬ 
logue which happens to tal e place in tb» Poireau3« One oust know a bit 
about the Peireaua; these are very simple things. The Peireaus was the 
seat of Athens' na^l and cozrr.grcial power, ioe, ef modem Athens,, You 
know, there was a simple cleavage in Athens as you have it in »ay coo- 
trie e including the Unitec. States: the eld-fashioned people, new called 
the conservatives, and the up-to-date people« Ths eld-fashionsd people 
wars the old families pirn, tbs peasants and the modem people wore chief¬ 
ly the rural papulation ard the daaecracy, the adorn democracy. That 5 e 
what Pericles ©specially lad established„ That was a new fangled thing, 
and in the circupatancag there it so happened that the old-fashioned 
people were against the wsr, meaning the war with Sparta, and the new 
fangled people, the H&enls, were for the war against Sparta„ Yon 
know? You find parallels to that sometimes even in this country® The 
liberal party, called in this country the Dsiocrfttic Party, the war party; 
I have heard someth!^ in t..e liist campai^ 0 You know? It is not en¬ 
tirely unintelligible, contrary to a certain ideology according to which 
the modern thing, Hbtrali-sn, cosatirce, is peaceful, and the eld, the 
warlike feudal thing is — the old thing Id warlike* Excuse do if I 
remind you cf these tilcaeuts vhrnfc are by no means unimportant*, At any 
rate, to coe» back: the P jireaua ? the seat ef naval and commercial power, 
ard by this — and by thi. very fact the seat cf democracy, of the ex- 
trsae modern d'ssiecra^jT, extro&a modern dusecracy, So, Socrates went 
down to that — this liter ally true became the harbor is, of course, 
lower than the toT*a* But tbs— it also has a metaphoric meaning® Soc¬ 
rates deacersdao The term will core up later, in the aid die of the book, 
in the center cf the book: tba philosopher descends to the save again, 
to the political life* N >v why did he go there, which he did so rarely, 
as it appears? In ordar a pray to the ^ddosa; it is not said which® It 
aay very well be a mw gt«ideas, but it surely was a novel festival, a 



j novel thing, innovation* Tou knew? The new Tangled things ears there. 

Sec rates gives an extremely brief description of the festival, prais¬ 
ing it as a nice an. • • but that was all he says about it, Ani he’s 
hurrying hams and is detained by Pelcnarchns. Pelenarchnai the name 
means, literally translated, something like warlord, which is important. 
The warlord eeaaanda his slave to cmnand Socrates to stay and so he 
stays* Sow Socrates had cone down with Glances, the brother of Plato, 
and they meet then another group, Peleaarebos, Adeimaatua, the other 
brother of Plato, and Hiceratus, the sen ef the wealthiest nan in 
Athens, Hidae. Tou know, the general Kleins who perlehod in Sicily 
so miserably, owner cf big silver mines — geod. Pelemarcfaus threatens. 
He eays If you don't atop wo lick you. Glaucen, Seorates' companion, 
gives in immediately., Socrates is sll<mt 9 How Socrates would have ac¬ 
ted under sheer duress we de met knew. How ftlaueoa acted under duress 
we know. Then thqr go — then h o we ver Adelmantus — he is apparently 
the better educated mn — uses persuasion, and says, well, if yeu stay 
here you get wonderful things to see, and Pelamarchas adds to that per¬ 
suasion: you will also get a dinner and you will get, when we go to that 
night festival where they have this torch race in honor of the goddess, 
there you will meet young people and you can talk. Tou know? In other 
words, food for every palate. And the dinner and the conversation and 
the spectacle are premised by Pelaaarchus. Glaucen again gives la. He 
gave in to chorees. He gives in to temptations. How only at this point 
dees Socrates bow, with this reasoning* if it pleases we have to de It. 
j This is a legal formula. If the assembly decides, by majority, one has 
to give in. So this is a brief enactment of justice. There is the ele¬ 
ment ef coercion there and there is the dement ef persuasion there and 
their cooperation. That Is what justice. In practice, means ani I be¬ 
lieve when you leek around yeu yeu will always find that this le the 
case. And we see a subtle Important difference. Some people are met 
i so muck — don 0 1 give is te the terror but rather to persuasion; ethers, 

' the ether way around. 

New, then they turn te the house and there they meet another group 
of five people. By the way, there are mare people but they are net men¬ 
tioned by name and we fbrget about them* Lysias, Euthydemus, Thrasyma- 
chus, Charmantidea, and Cleitephea: five, Tlrasynaefcua in the center. In 
the first circle: Pdeaarcbus, Adelmantus, Nicer at us — Adelmantus was 
| in the center. These are simple sigma ef a general zule: that whatever 
I Is in the cozier is most Important. New why Adelmantus is most impor¬ 
tant of the three is obvious. We tare only te read the dialogue. He 
is a chief personage. Why Thrasyaachus is in the center ef these five 
is also clear, at least already from the first book. New here it is 
simple to see why the oerlral item is the most important. In ether eases 
it is not so simple, but the rule is universal. They find another in¬ 
dividual also wh® they aeme in, but apparently separate from these five, 
and that is eld Cepbalus, the owner ef the house. Now if we count them, 
and we meet count only these who are mentioned by name we get tarn, apart 
from Socrates, ten in the Peireaus. Dees this ring a bell? Pardon? 

"Ten books." 

He — one cbesn't knew that there were — Plate didn't count m 
that* Tea? Can yeu tell your colleagues? 
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"Well, the thirty were of the reaction to the Peloponnesian War 
and the democracy and an unsuccessful purge «f the democracy-,* 

>. 

In 403* And there chripg this so-called Thirty Tyrants, oligarchic 
i rebellion, there was a — there ware ten in the Pireaus, namely the ten 
officials In charge of the Pireaus * Ttat reminds you of that; I would 
Him to interpret it briefly* That could be doroleped at greater length, 
partly en the basis of what we learn from Book Mill on democracy and l'r. 
Kogati wisely drew en this information, in principle, By this I do met 
r mean that I would agree with every point he mikes. So there 2s — Athene 
is in a state of decay; Athens Is in a state of decay. That is somewhere 
toward the end cf the Peloponnesian War and — is in a state of decay — 
and what we learn later from the eighth beak is democracy is decay, net 
the mss t extreme form cf decay, but it is decay. And that Is s o meh ow 
tte background of el 1 those people assembled there. Otherwise this ab¬ 
solutely brutal and Irrational attack on democracy in the eighth book 
would be wholly unintelligible, I mean — definition of democracy, that 
the brutes do no longer obey. You know — and a few others. It is a 
most atrocious statement and it is ssde — but that is part of this dra- 
s&o This Is an anti-democratic meeting, at least anti-extreme democratic 
meeting • Therefore, reform, return to the eld order, reaction. This 
reaction succeeded in 403, say about seven years later than this dialogue 
took place* Bow did the people mentioned here fare under the reaction, 
under the oligarchy? Do you remember? They were victims* Niceratua 
was executed, Th* >hole family ef Cephalus was very badly treated* 

There Is a speech ef Lysias — Iysias was an oligarch — in which — I 
I forgot now the number — in which this is fully developed, bo have here 
I people who were net democrats, who were even anti-democrats, but who 
were victims cf the violent oligarchy. That is a kind of Irony which 
Plate frequently makes* In the Seventh Letter Plato says that he was, 
as a young at a, in favor of these reactionaries, and then these reaction¬ 
aries came to power, and then the thing happened which happens en ouch 
occasions. It Ins happened a few times in our century in some placos, 

! And then Plato says after these people — his friends, in a .way had 
! come to power, the eld detested democracy looked like the golden age 
became that was infinitely worse than the decayed democracy was. Seme— 
thirg of this kind is underlyirg the HeptfeUc , Here are people who are 
aware ef the fact of decay and are concerned with an improvement and yet 
— a radical change is needed, but the overall message of the Republic 
I venture to say, is t his - that the improvement cannot take place 

en the political plane* It must taks place on another plane an! what 
that plane is will be developed gradually* 

Hew, Socrates being a well-bred mn, ef course greets the eld 
Cephalus emphatically* I mean, he doesn't greet Thrasymachu a and the 
others* He approach** Cephalus ami we see that Cqpbalua knows Socrates, 
The so things are not quite unimportant • I mean, that he knows him, I 
weald like to mention the fact that Cephalus and his family were set 
Athenian citizens, bet resident aliens or me ties* That is also part 
ef the decay* You see, you don't have the eld ruling nobility ef fine 
families together, eeuntry-club like, but you have here tho elements 
of decays Piraeus, notice, and foreign Sophists, Thrasymaohns, and his 
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| Attunaian followers. S* it appear* ala*, in passing, that S*crates is 
not very eld at the time. Cephalus is definitely *ld*r, se — and this 
*ould roughly fit id. th what one can assume to be the date of the dialogue 
that Socrates was abort, in the 50s «* se, high 50* perhaps* It is not 
very important* How we have then —:.ve nay g» back to seme details la¬ 
ter — and there is a cewrersatien with Caphalum* This conversation — 
Socrates did net go there, to Cephalus 9 house, in order to have a dis¬ 
cussion of Justice, of coir se. No one vent — had this intention.. It 
came up and it is important to see how it came up 3 Hitherto, Socrates'* 
staying in the Piraeus was not due to his own volition, I mean, in a 
way he was forced by the strong ants ef these people or at least fay 
their begging him to stay there. From this point of view the Republic 
is a compulsory dialogue. You know, a dlalogos imposed oc Socrates, 
not one vhich he — for which he goes in spontaneously. The simple 
example: Charmedeo a Socrates rushes, after having returned from tim 
y*T, to the gjrwiasiuia to find oil. what is ww in philosophy, in high¬ 
brow matters, in Athens a Yes? Spontaneously c and take at the other 
extreme his big dialogue with the city ef Athena, The Apology of Sec - 
gates, which is surely a compulsory dialogic, and there are ethers which 
are clearly — the Euthophron is clearly a compulsory; he is compelled 
Jtc have this cenrorsationc The Republic is in between; it is not entire- 
!iy sne or the other. So hew does it oome up? And Socrates in the most 
— how does the subject, justice, come up? In & very natural nnner, 
Socrates asks Cephalua with a most pertinent auestien, I mean not from 
the point ef view of eur somewhat soft gentleness — I believe today 
some people would — old people would resent being asked about their 
eld age, but these were tougher peeplo, and Socrates asks Cepbalue abeut 
the most appropriate subject, raaely where he can learn something from 
jCephalus. Now what dees Cophalia surely know better than Socrates? 

;Hov it feels to be a very eld ema* So he asks him: how d&ea it — what 
is eld age: pleasant cr unpleasant, hard or Soft? And meet people are 
pleased to display their knowledge and therefore Ccph&lus is not hurt 
by the reference to his eld ago, but is pleased to h*ve an op iertunity 
to display his superior knowledge to a nan as krevledgable as Secretes 
was supposed to bo. And be — well, the gist ef his statement is, eld 
age is not bad, people are mistaken when they claim abeut it, but it 
depends entirely on your character, what kind ef a fellow you are, and 
does it not depend also what kind of a fellow you are when you are young? 
So eld age is not an important consideration*. Character is the cause, 
is what is responsible. This word is very much amp ha sized. And then, 
however, he makes another point and that he akea at great length with¬ 
out ai^ instigation or i Hocrates' part. Why is eld age such a blessing, 
such a relief, Mr. Hegati? According to Cephalua„ Yes, you knew, but 
you learn from Ceph&lue * 

"Because he is free fr« the desires of the be4r»“ 

That is a bit general. 

"You become free from what Sophtclo* calls — let me think — 

love.* 

Let us mke it 1003 dear, and we are no longer living in the Vic¬ 
torian age. Let us say sex.. Hew is that? Se it is wonderful to get 
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rid rf this terrible tyrant, and that he doesn't say in his own name, 

' to begin with* He says it in the name «f such a wonderfully noble 
poet as Sophocles: Sophocles who wrote, perhaps the most beautiful 
■ Poen on ares ever written* X mean tbs cfaeral song to Antigone * Sopho¬ 
cles said, thanks god to be rid of that tyrant * When you compare his 

— this report about Sophocles with what Cephalus himself says — wo 
cannot read all these passages — it is in 329c and 329i — you see 
that Cephalus is even mors convinced of that than Sophocles was* 

Sophocles used only the singular, and ha, Cephalus, uses the plural* 

New this is a point which is cf — that is important for a number of 
reasons* In the first place, it throws seas light on Cephalus. I moan, 
when Socrates — I remember that Socrates ever said that — thanks 

god that he 1 j old because of having gotten rid of the tyrant-, . But it 
throws some light — and there is also this difference: Sophocles was, 
of course, much mere decent than Cephalus wasSome one — some crude 
fellow asked him dc you still have these pleasures and then Sophocles 
in self-defense, instead of saying — revealing the truth, that ha is 
perhaps no longer physically capable, he says thanks god that I don't 

do it anymore* So* And now but Cephalus says It spontaneously, Tea 
know? That la a ouch cruder man, obviously, than Cephalus (sic) is and 
a a*n very ouch concerned with this kind of thing* You see, what Plato 

— when you read the first section, this Cephalus section, the impression 
you get is a wonderfully nice gentles*n, and Socrates says so from tins 
to time. You know? One of these nice old sen whom we all like, he says* 
And in a way that is true* In the ordinary sense he is a very nice mi a, 
but Plato is, of course, mare than an ordinary observer* Plato, if I 
may say so, uses a kind of x-rays, looks through? Now if we would do 
that we could not live together and if wo don*t have good judgment our 
looking through te a nan mi£it lead to terrible distortions of all our 

«— tiie people we knew* Only a truly competent md truly wise cam can 
afford that luxury, but Plato has enabled us to see though that? Nov 
there Is, fbr example, tbs remark right at the beginning, "if I were 
not as old wo (the family) would come frequently to Athens*" That shows 
you what a nan he is* I) wo* Yes? I mean, the ffelly — le faaille 
’c 1 eat mol — the fgaily, that's a* And he is really a father in a very 
emphatic sense, and Plato know those truths: that the father in ths full 
sense is a rich aaa* I mean, I don't have to prove that because Locke 

tes established this at great length in — where is it? Chapter five? 

Or a later chapter of Of Civil Government B You know? That the love of 
children for their parent.a is affected also by the prospect of inheri¬ 
tance* You knew? And that is so* Hachiavdli has expressed it in a 
such mere shocking way, but these things de play a role* whether the 
father has the purse string — has any purse strings cr not* And the 
father who really wishes to rule the family must have — must be wealthy* 
So ho is a can, wealthy — of course, net a crude parvenu, bit he is a 
wealthy man aid he knows that it is of some importance to be wealthy* 
Nothing to be — not only nothing to be ashamed of tart even something 
to be proud tf within limits* And ho is also a fatter in that s^ise 
that father means generation — gmerating child re*, generating children* 
That has to do with eros and that is an important demerit in his life, 
as beconss clear by this re*aik„ 

But there is sonsthing else vhlch is, in the long run, more important 
with thij depreciation of eres at the very beginning. That is the 
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tbe whale «rk, Plata's Republic Is his meat anti-eretie 
b^, de-iberately Later ^ ^ the tenth beak, whoa the tyrant 

thf ni^.^ d v ttad ’ ^ U describ « 1 — identified with 0 raa. In 
the ninth beak — yes. Yea, at any rate the description — eras Plat* 

^t* 6r,tic b »* k8 ’ 1** ««t famous i, ^ ££ 

®“ th *»•*• -'Wla-Wt an. anather. Every dialogue - thlTrSy 
te5ed « V un d® r8 tending of the f« dlalag^J 
to^seme extant, uniorsteed. Every dialogue la baaad mn 
®* eU| ing Tory important and very relevant U the 
subject natter discussed, a deliberate abstraction from that. Tee’ 

An example which occurs, i*ieh cornea to ay mind: the Euthonhran tim 

!T plefc ^ The «■* •"* new occurs, If iT^Si.n 
the word virtue never occurs. ... The Buthephron abstracts fram the 
»ul. The vfliole dec trine ef piety veuld have to be re-writt« If the 
't“ ld *V c ?™ 3dor « 1 - ** the Republic the whale di^le^e 

re rT iLt ff **,**** WBre f r »P® r ly considered. Why^his 
is so — vfcy this abetractien is and# — what it means — that sub lee* 

f? * “ore pertinent accasiea. But I thought I *ould * 

*1 xt /**** at the beginning. So kitherte we have 
S^i^rSter “ iKp ° rtaD **> “ a ““ar ef fact. The key 

Now then Socrates, taking cover behind vhat the many ear — in 
!!^' r •Ptoion. He only says what the many would 

toe character which is so important as to wither old 
age is pleasant or unpleasant, but the haea (?), the substance wec'tk 
In other war da, a wealthy old man can have a nice eld age and a p*or 

^ V * * “ i3orable ‘8*- »«t is important: wealth; per- 

erty. Ret Redness or badness. That is what tbs many, in their cruditv 
to which Caphalus repliss, yea, wealth ie impsrtant, but he doesn't 
put it a crudely. He says, wealth is naceasary but net sufficient. 

iff WCrdS ’_f X ?* u *f* 4 var 7 old man and are,rich you are betiei- 
err, but you moat also have a good character in additien, but without 
Scad character withe it the wealth the gead character wouldn't 

be very helpful became j»u would bacoms depaorient an your children; 
you would be treated by them in a maty manner, and se ea. In — by 
the vuy, you must always uae your wits. Ha is speaking to someone — 
he i# speaking to Socrates, and we know a hit about Socrates. Was Sec- 
rates rich or poor? 

"Surely, very poor." 

He says that he lived in ten thousand fold poverty. la other wards, 

I “* P*wtjr'was vary rich. Tan thousand fold poverty. He was peer. 

' c ° nclua i« n *» that Secrated, If ha ie sens!hie — Cephalus, with¬ 

out knowing it, gives Socrates the advice: don't became old. Tes? Soc¬ 
rates fellows the advica, doesn't he? He dies whan he is 70 aai Capha¬ 
lus must be nuch elder. You Bust take this inte cans id erotica. I mean, 
ywi knew, after all, the anther at the Republic was also the autfcer ef 
the Agglgaj and a nan, etndroly, ef an asa*in« sate rj who surely rceeabered 
what he bad said a bo it Saeratas in other places. Raw this answer, of 
cow so, as Hr. Megati ins seem, is a classic Aristotelian answer. Hap¬ 
piness requires, as its core, virtue, goodness, but it ia also in need 
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•Y what Arts te tie so delicately calls equipment, meaning means, means„ 

If you are very very ptw your virtue is net, to say the least, not very 
effective. Hew can you be liberal, for example, and nazniflceat if yea 
are poor? What did you say, Mr. Megati? 

*• • • You say that Cephalus gives Sec rates advise* I would say 
that, en the ether hand, Socrates gives Cephalus a little bit. 

He says to him — be addresses him as, in a way, being en the 
ttr eehfaold of eld age, aid this is the expression which Is used 
twice, addressed te Priam. I think that what happens to Cephalus 
is very rinllar to what happens to Priam. He loses all his for¬ 
tune and he loses his sene. 0 

Yes, that is very good, but X think hs was already dead in 103, 
wasn't he? 

"I don't knew about that," 

Yes, one — Iysias — one would have te loek up Lysias* speech*. 
That tf s a very good point. In ether words, this splendid — that is very 
good, what you say. Yes, hs doesn’t knew. Sight years later the family 
will be mined by this dastardly Critias, Charmides, and his clique. 

That is very good. Now, Socrates does not praise this a sewer that what 
you need is virtue plus equipaamt. He dees net praise that. He dees 
not entirely agree with this estimate ef wealth. Instead, he asks Ceph¬ 
alus, as a polite nan — Socrates, a polite zb n towards a much elder maa 
— about the source of hie wealth: Is it inherited «r acquired? And 
it proves to be that Cephalus is a perfect gentleman. He hasn’t ac¬ 
quired his moneyr, That is parvenu . He is a moderate money maker, as 
he puts it| namely, he only did his duty by his family. His grandfather 
wealthy. He had the same name as he, Cephalus, the head man, and 
then there case a sen, lyaanlue, the dissolver literally translated, 
who dissolved a considerable part of that fortune, and so, of course, 
as a nan knowing what hs cues te his family, restored the family fortune 
to its eld splendor. He was, ef course, a good acquis iter, but it ap¬ 
pears only as restoration and then it is net as bad as If it were pri¬ 
mary acquisition. He restores it — only that I think he had a bit — 
yes — a bit less than his grandfather had, if I remember well. So £ 
in ether words, at least he is able te presed; bias elf as a very digni¬ 
fied man as far as money making is concerned, and — by the way, the 
funny thing, that be has a sen — that was a common practice: grandfa¬ 
ther's name given to the grand sea, indefinitely. The sen — he has new 
a sen, the orator Lysias, which is in a way the same as Iysanius: also 
a dissolver. You see? So in a way he anticipated that without knowing 
it. New, only after this answer dees Socrates give a reason why he asked 
Cephalus for this point. Socrates, is ether words, had guessed what 
answer he would receive from Cephalus 0 He guessed that this would be 
the case, but ha would mke sure that his guess was right. Therefore, 
he gives the reason only after hiving received the answer. He doesn't 
prejudice, you see. And in this context he speaks — he says, well, 
the people who did not acquire tfcair money, %fce inherited it; they are 
nicer people goaorally speaking because they do net regard the proper¬ 
ty as much aa their own work. You knew? Thsy take it for granted. 

They don’t have this eg©lea which the poets have — that's my poem — 
or vtoich the social scientists have — my be ok — parents, our children — 
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| of one's eua. If it is net your own work you de net tave this 

I kind ef Imre* 

■Doesn't he hare a little: the father for the child?" 

I Does he not give only these two examples, poets end fathers* I*», 

but it is important that this love ef — that's else a set if which will 
have terrific consequences In the sequel: the love of one's own, what 
belongs te as. That will later en be abolished, In a way, in the dialogue. 
That is already mentioned right at the beginning* Nov, then we come 
te the third point* After having aade clear these nice things, Socra¬ 
tes — not a word about Justice is uttered* Wint is the greatest geed, 
the greatest benefit, you derive from your wealth? And then Cephalue 
(says whan a aan cones dess to believing that ha is going to die — 
ithat's a very revealing remark* When bs was 40 Cephalue would teve 
^regarded it as utterly impossible that be could die and I believe we 
all know that nan Is aertkL and one — no one really knows when he will 
die* He may die *hen he is 40 cr even much younger* We can see from the 
jdaily papers every day* But Cephalus, a very vital non, healthy, a heal- 
1 thy ani mal — this thought never ec cur red to him. But when he is get¬ 
ting eld and he feels it a bit he thinks, eh, that might even come te 
me* Some of you may have read Tolstoi's Death of Ivanovich , you knew: 
the man who eeuldn't believe that hs would die. Yes, that is in him. 

Now then — then he becomes afraid in such a state as old man, Kest 
of his contemporaries are dead already. And why does he become afraid? 
Extinction? That I think he doesn't visualize, really. He can't-be¬ 
lieve that such a fellow like him could simply vanish into thin air^ 

No, he becomes afraid of punishment after death for unjust actions. 

These stories which he has regarded as fairy tales told little children 
become now — you knew, now he's an eld man* Little children, v».*ry 
eld men, come together* Second childhood as people say. Then these 
stories become credible to him for the first time since he outgrew child¬ 
hood: maybe there is something to it; maybe I should take out an insur¬ 
ance* Now, he knows this: the wealthy nan — yes, and here is where 
wealth comes in because god knows whether even such a fine gentleman 
as Cephalus has not occasionally cheated someone. Nov he can de some¬ 
thing about It. He has the money. He cart perhaps leave his children 
part ef the property with the stipulation that this is to be reserved 
for creditors whoa I have forgotten, and they will be paid afterward 
and that means lnnediately a deduction from the punishment after death 
which he otherwise must fear* The wealthy man who Is decent is less 
likely to have cheated sr te have lied te anyone because he doesn't 
have the simple temptation caused by poverty, even wwittingly* Or 
he Is less likely to ewe sacrifices to a god cr money te a asm* So, 
in other words, wealth is good because — no, mere precisely, wealth 
is good in eld age because In eld age you are with e&» feet in the grave, 
therefore done to possible punishment, bi± wealth is a kind ef insur¬ 
ance against such punishment because it ie an insurance against such 
actions as might bring en you such punishment* This is the nice gen¬ 
tleman and I think it is important both to see the nicensss and the 
lack of niceness if one wants te understand. I mean, if we see only 
the lack of nic eness then we are sere debunk era. How do they call them 
teday? Beatniks? Which Is Insufficient because we are blind in one 
eye* But on the ether hand if we see enly the nic eness, then we are 
enly nice and that Is als# net gped enough* I mean, it is important 
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to be nice, but it ia aloe important to be open-minded and that is net 
always the same thing. Se. New, here we are. Here the subject of 
Justice has cede up accidentally as a consideration which a varently 
— which ia impcrtant fer that eld man. And Socrates asks hi* that* 
Socrates deesn*t say a word about — of course, he could develop that? 
but a man like you Cephalus, well we are sure that hs won't suffer any 
punishment but be will be treated by the gads with the utmost respect 
because we all knew what a fine man he was. He doesn’t say that* That’s 
the point. Socrates turns to something which is really of no particu¬ 
lar irterest to Cephalus. One could almost say, to a purely theoreti¬ 
cal <r pedantic question. Net, what are your prospects after death, 
and perhaps giving seme — helping him to find out whether he did not 
csDsait, unwittingly, an act of injustice which be now should repair — 
nothing of the sort* Ho asks him: is this justice what you said, to 
say the truth — that stands for avoiding all lies or deceptions — 
and to return what one has taken from so meets * This definition is, 
of course, not given by Cephalus 0 It is only implied, and wtet corres¬ 
ponds to that in Cephalus? speech? Cephalus ted spoken of not deceiving, 
not cheating, not lying. That's one thiig* But he had also spoken: to 
return what ene has taken from someone. But has he not said something 
else? Did he net speak of anether thing which is punishable after death? 

"Failure to sacrifice to the gods." 

Tes? Wtet dess Socrates de with that? What dees Secrates do with 

that? 


"he doesn't mention it." 

Tes. How would you explain that. Well, may 1 use this collocuial 
expression? Use your head. How would you explain such a dropping in 
the case of a thoughtful bb and a x&n with a tolerably good memory? 

"Wall, unless ho didn't consider that important<> . . 

That — well — not — either they did not consider it important. 

In other words, no nan will be punished after death for not sacrific¬ 
ing o That's one possibility, that — maybe Secrates really thought so* 
The second possibility, of course, could also be that sacrificing is 
a form ef returning what one has taken from someone and I would suggest 
that we — that each — that everyone of m pay some attetelon to this 
possibility, whether this mkes smso. Tou see, even assuming that 
Socrates thought sacrificing is unimportant. It is perhaps an unreason¬ 
able action* We still would have to knew the reason for that and the 
reason nay be implied in this remark: that sacrificing would make sense 
only as returning to tbs gois what one has taken from tbs*. Now we 
learn later in the second book, we have gotten all good things from 
the gods. 

"A third possibility?" 

Please. 

"That Socrates cbes not mention the ore thing that he knows Cephalus 

does ds, because not only did Cephalus g» out and sacrifice - " 
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4 .W Th f t rnrj pointo You are quite right. I overlooked 
ttoe asst obvious thing: that sacrificing is dene here. But it deceit 
A specs ay quest!ea because the Question would only return. Sacri¬ 
ficing # which is ae important te Cep talus that net enly he mentions it 
in his general definition, as we could s*y, but he dees it before eur 
eorsa. Almost dees it, because he had dene it before —- sacrifice preper 
— and then he has te leek after it afterward. That*# the reason w by 
he leaves almost inaediately. Se then therefore the question becomes 
! ® TBn aore urgeA. Why dees Socrates drop sacrificing in his re-state- 
,ms 2 A? And that can snly — the first answer is that he regards it as 
>unimportant, but wiy? And then, perhaps, the reason is implied in this 
general remark: to return what one has taken from someone. Sacrific¬ 
ing would sake sense if the geds asuld have leaned us a religious ex¬ 
pression and we must return it. Now, «f course, if that were literal¬ 
ly true that would mean the gods — we would lave to starve because 
we have to return everything. 3# it can enly be a sign of such a re¬ 
turn. Tfcny giro us all good things and we give them seme choice things 
as a syxsbel of e\r gratitude. And even that raises the question, would 
this be a rational actisn? We cannot say anything about it tore because 
enly the question is raised i m pli citly, No answer is givea c The Eutho - 
£hren wild give us an answer. There it is suggested that the ordinary 
understanding af sacrificing means something like trading, trading be- 
* tween the gods and naa. Mere specifically, like expert trade. You 
know? The city experts certain things to the gods arri the geds iapert 
certain things into the city. And is reacted there. New Socrates, 
in his statement of Cephalus 9 thesis, limits himself to returning de¬ 
posits and being truthful te a friend. Did you see that, in 331c6? 

And that gives a hint te Peleoarclou*. New what is the point? The sim¬ 
ple arguaect, I mean, the argument is very simple. Let us limit our¬ 
selves to the dear case of it is Just, it is an example of Justice, 
that one returns deposits. Everyone would agree to that, but there 
are exceptions. If you have leaned a gun and the owner of the gun has 
become insane in the meantime, you will net — you act unjustly by 
by returning the deposit. Yes, but what dees it imply? Why is this 
unjust? Why is returning deposits not universally Just, but enly in 
ttm amjority of cases? What is the gilding thought behind it? On the 
basis of Oiat principle do we qualify: returaiig deposits Is Just? 

"Whether it will serve a good end." 

Ah ha. We sake one assumption them. We heve — we all do that 
all the time. We ska two assumptions. One is that Justice Is 1 and 
meetly we could say, well, returning deposits, net te take away some¬ 
thing vtoich belongs te another mn, and ae on, whatever it may be, but 
we knew Justice is seme thing. And then we »ke another assumption; 
Justice is good. And this universal assertion that Justice Is geed acts 
as a qualifier to justice is X. Whenever Justice equal te 1 dees net 
happen te be good, we do net allow that justice Is X. Is this clear? 
These two opinions are there and they conflict in certain times, but 
in case of conflict, justice Is good has the right «f way*. That will 
be crucial for the sequel. New Socrates, t» repeat, in his final state- 
mmit on the subject, 331c6, says — yes, well, of oeuree. Justice, to 
be truthful te and retiming deposits etc. is Just enly if it is good, 
and the crucial qualification vbich he takes here — well, in the case 
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SLlrfET?’* 11141 ' beco,ae8 cl »«* • nI 7 In the » ecu el and P— 

S^It2! UP * b “ t tt4t 13 - q«Ua«r is introduced br 


"May I ask a quBstio©?" 
Tes. 


"A distinctly ia raised here between one eu^fat te de seas thin* 
to *“• «*■*■»•• 

Wbsrs is It? 

"331o8." 

If ene takes fra* a *n who is a friend, whe ia in a healthy wind, 
his weapon, and whan he asks it back while hating bee ere insane, then 
onewgiit net ta return aieh like things, nar we old the returner be 

juste 


■Is the distinctian nade here between what ene aught U de er what 

is necessary, and what is jmt?" 

las, in a way it is a distinctie*. Yes, In ether werds, perhaps 
sne aught to de tbst alse — net te de It m ether grands. ^ 

"A question of necessity ixrosrlod hero?" 

Re. Tes, in ether wards jeu — I mean, eren A1 Capene, whe was new 
particularly concerned with Justice — eren ha wouldn't b it. So 
in attar «rda, net enly a Juet st weuld set de it. Anyone net a'cea- 
iie-e feel ^uldn't de it, but alse it wouldn't be — but since what 
A1 Capene dees is nek identical with what is Just we hare alse te ear 
hew it vould leek fra the paint ef view rf the Just as art the just 

“ a t *? J “*, ttld "* t retUrn * Afferent grands, and ef ceurae, 

he weuld alee net tall hi* the truth. That's dear. In arder te see 
the i^jertanca 0 f this brief dlscuesie* ene met cans id ar at* paint. 

I think surely the nete has seen that. As in *any ef these cenrersa- 
tlens these absolutely untrained peeple, like Cephalus surely is. say 
something which is t ethnically deplorably bad and yet centaina very such 
sense. Whet we have te de is enly te hake it technically a bit geed 
te see hew important this thesis is. New what is the traditional defi¬ 
nition ef Justice which is reflected here? A fir* will te give er leave 
te everyone what belengs te hi*, the Renan lawyer's defiaitien, and 
it is the wst famous definition * Justice in the Western **rld. This 
is underlying it, enly he narrows it down te eases which strike hi* 
particularly. I scan the Just man is the ms whs is net a thief, but 
what is tha nan *e is net a thief? He dees net take away ether people's 
property. He leaves the* in possession ef their jreperty. And *urder 
and all ether cases — you emm down te this definitien. This definition 
is very sound as far as it gees. It suffers fro* see simple defect. Ts 
®~ T * “"leave everything, usua (?), vhat belengs te hi*, what is his 
by Justice. The definitien contains the thing te be defined. In the 
late 17 th eentwy, the refers, Laibnis said eut with it arrl gave a new 
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da flri fc isn and that created a very big uproar because it had great theo¬ 
logical implications, but ef caurse the issue was fully known te Plata 
as ha 4iews in the Republic . In the definition af Justice given In 
the Republic nething is said af that. The reasoning In the Republic 
is mare precisely as fallows: what belengs ta a nan — >4iat da we mean 
by that? What baLsngs to kin fay virtue of tbs lav of the land, but 
what If that law ef the land is unjust? Than it would mean that the 
• Just man act Justly by abetting injustice. The ref are, you have ta ga 
back to a deeper oeraideratien: give to ar leave to everyone what ha 
should have, what it's good far him to have. That’s no longer positive 
law. Then you need all the apparatus cf the RapuM ie as we will read 
it later. That csraes cut partly in the next discussion. 

Now Polemarcfaus takes ever as the heir ef Caphalus, By the way, 
did you notice that Caphalus leaves laughingly. Ha begins te laugh, 
ar at least — how da you express this in English, Mr. Kendrlk — start¬ 
ing ta laugh. Tea, I mean — pardon? No, no — having broken Into 
laughing* That la Important 0 You see, such utterances, such expres¬ 
sions of levity as laughing is occur very rarely in Plata, leu mint 
really watch them. Glauosn will prove ta be a big laugher. Socrates, 
af course, never laughs. Adelmantus — yes, Adaisntua is a Puritan, 

; a stem Puritan, as you will see. He never laughs. But that is vary 
; rare. This old nan, feeling hall, and such a fine gentleman — you 
1 know — and so glad that he gat rid af this terrible tyrant — he laughs. 
It*a vary rMarkable. That is part af the story. He is really, as 
I say, a healthy animal, and part af it is this inclination ta laughter. 
YeSo How wa came ta Pslaaarcbua. Ha breaks in defending his father® s 
assertions, his father’s leges. 

(Change af tape). 

. . « SI mar idea, the f»sus lyrical poet of wham only fragments are 
preserved. Simonides — ta give yeu some nation of him, contrary ta 
the now accepted nations. Leasing called him the Greek Voltaire, That 
is, I believe, in the right direction, Haw Caphalus’ thesis, as re- 
; stated by Pelamarcbas, is ns longer Cep bolus 1 tbs sis. He sake a a change 
izunediately: namely, ha drops — ha drops lying. I mean, truth and — 
trublifulnssa has nothing ta da with Justice. That’s out, That is dropped. 
But a mere important reason, perhaps. This definition af Justice given 
by Palemarchus is the only definition explicitly supported by a poet. 
Neither Tirasymacbus* nar Caphalus 1 is explicitly supported by a poet, 
j And a pset means a wise nan. That’s very clear. Yeu may — meat af 
you will know that the pasts will be treated in a very dastardly Ban¬ 
ner in the sequel in the Republic, but wa are net yet there. In this 
part of the argument we still take the ordinary view. Poets are visa 
— I mean, goad poets, ef oeursa — tha others are mat poets — are 
wise mb. So here that’s tha enly definition which has the support ef 
a wise mam. Simonides® thesis is different from Caphalus 1 — there 
is no question — because Simonides says Justice is to ds something 
good, not returning deposits «• so. That — returning deposits may 
be good. It ibj alas be bad. Justice means te ds something goad. 

And — ef course, ta friends. Somehow you can’t da goad ta everyone. 

It is Socrates, as Mr. Megati observed, who brings up tha subject ene¬ 
mies, and thereupon Palemarchus goes into the trap, if you may say so, 
and says yes sure, and to harm enoales, to da evil ta enemies. That 
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Is clear, One thing you see here. Justice is or resains a social virtue. 
Justice has to do with whet you do to friends. Justice is not a modi¬ 
fication of selfishness in any way. Jus tics is a form of doing good 
and this comes clear in 332c* What you ewe, the owed, is replaced 
by the proper or fitting. There is ns qusstisn any more of returning 
deposits or paying your debts, «f dsing what you eve, this legal obliga¬ 
tion. It means now to give to your friends **iat is good for them, 
what fits thorn. Hr. Kendrlk, you know what I mean* Pardon? I don 5 1 
understand you. Proselcem (?)• Yes. Ns, 1 mean there is s parallel 
which makes this beautifully clear, in Xenophon. 

■No, I didn't catch it though,“ 

Well, this is a beautiful story. When young Cyrus, a future an¬ 
arch, received his first training in just lee and then he acted — in 
Persia they had schools of Justice as we have schools in Greece, the 
reporter says in reading, writing, arithmetic and so on — and there 
they learn Justice, And ho was given this problem to solve: a big 
boy had & small coat and a small bey had a big coat, and then the bl « 
boy took away the small coat bocauso — aid gave him his own small 
coat — you know — and then when this case was brought before young 
Cyrus he said — the future tyrant — that's good. And then young 
Cyrus was beaten by the teacher. He ted given the wrong answer. If 
you had been asked to find out which coat is fitting whom, then — 
proper for whom — then yeu would teve acted rightly. But you were 
asked which — who Is tre rightful owner, which is an entirely differ¬ 
ent consideration, and that — the rightful owner is that who has in¬ 
herited it or has bought it or has boon given It and so on and surely 
not someone who has taken it — get tea it by an act sf violence 0 That's 
the issue and that Is what Simoiildss allegedly meant, Justice means 
in giving gsed things. Justice means — Justice is goodness; justice 
is a form ef goodness, at least. It moans doing good to human beings 
in general and, ef course, especially to ene E s friends. And that Is 
not a legal things That has to ds only with serious considerations: 
does it fit him or not. It's needless to say that *11 forms of old- 
fashioned cesmuniam — 1 mean, eld-fashioned conxuniam, — are in that.. 

You know? In present day cosmnism this Is much more complex, sf course- 
Yes, but that it has another very important implication* Them, If 
this is so, if Justice means to give the right thing to the right mam 
then Justice requires j udgment to a very high degree because in the 
case of coats it is relatively simple if you are net toe delicate and 
it is only tolerably necessary that it fits tolerably and not accord¬ 
ing to standards of Bond Street or such Ilka, but in other cases, of 
i course, it la much mere difficult. Justice means — yes — then it 
1 means — that is the last consequence sf that, • » Justice is an art, 

; not an art in our silly sense, with a capital A, but in the sober sense 
In which medicine is an art, shoemaking Is an art, carpentering is 
an art: Judgment sf the natter and what fits together and so on and 
what f ulfill s its purpose. Justice Is an art. That great theme comes 
up only in the Polenarchus section and it will be very important. 

Now, justice is as art. Xf I state it in a little bit different way 
you recognise a well known Socratie thesis. Justice Is s virtue and 
what is virtue, according to a famous Socratie dictum? What did wo 
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I say about virtue? It im knowlodgo. "Justice is an art" is only a 
I special farm mf the sum thing. Yea, but is this net a flagrantly 
absurd thesis? Take the shoemaker. A shoemaker — we will came te 
that question later em, in Tteasyaachu# — the sheeuakar nay be a first 
rate shoemaker. Can he not be — at the same tine be an absolute crook? 
I mean, he nay be such a shoemaker — competent shoemaker — and hare 
so nuch professional pride that he will only rake really first rate 
shoes, but is this not compatible with cheating his customers regard¬ 
ing prices and god knows what in the most atrocious manner? Must we 
I not aAait that? Is it net necessary te make a distinction between 
{the arts and whet Hr. Megati calls morality? Must one not do that? 

| How can justice be an — is this not truly absurd, what Socrates sug¬ 
gests? What would you say to that? What is your answer to that. Mr. 
Megati? 

"I want to see if — I don't know Wietter I followed you. leu 

asked if there wasn't a — " 

Yes, we have the— yes. We have the assertion that justice is 
an art and we see that you — for example, the teeeaaker, take the 
dentist, make any profession, however respectable. Is it not possible 
to be a very competent ran in any profession and at the same time be 
a very great creek? 

"So what is your questimi?" 

Yes, so in other words, how can justice be an art? 

■The art is defined by the end." 

And vfcat is the end of justice? 

(In a udible response). 

Well, you know — the interesting difficulty of the 100 % honest 
ran who does not know any art whatever. He is therefore completely 
paralyzed In his honesty. The man who is nothing but honest is a whol¬ 
ly docent ram. ... That is brought out. You remember the caso of the 
fellow who can only ait and watch the safe and even this he cannot de 
if there is not some form of cleverness as we see, namely that he can 
watch from vfcat direction the safe breakers, say the burglars, may 
come in and so. That is the difficulty, but what I have in mind is 
something more — somewhat different light. Te came back to this ques¬ 
tion. That is a question. Socrates — that is a very serious problem 
of this dialogue: to find out what justice is. It is very very diffi¬ 
cult to find out. You remember later on when in the fourth book, when 
they have discovered all the ether Virtues, they still have great dif¬ 
ficulties in finding justice because it is lying in a somewhat dark place 
There is — it is hard te see £t. Justice la in a way more difficult 
to understand than the other virtues. Now that 1 had in mind is this. 

In the case of the — that is true of the shoemaker is true of the 
butcher, of the executioner, of any otter artisan. They can — all 
may or may net be honest. That has nothing te de with a particular 
art. So if justice is an art it must be a universal art which mast 
accompany all ether arts so te make the other arts good. The shoeaaker 1 * 
art is not simply gsed. It becomes good, fully good, only if the shoe- 
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, mlcar is b*ne*t. The mm *pplia« to everyone, U every art, There- 
| i* «n art of arts. Lot us call it that way: an art of arts 

by virtue of idiich all other arts ape. I oan show it also differently, 
p» shoemaker can ansvtr every question. . • (airplane overhead) regard" 
in* the shoes: why ho took this Material arri not that, why he used 
this Movement of the hand and not that, and oo on* He can give you 
a perfect account cf what be*a doing. He can even tell you why shoes 
are good: namely, for protecting the feet, am especially against very 
special kind of stones and so on and oo on. He can do that. But when 
you raise a little bit higher and say — and people say, well, shoe- 
making art c«itribites to health ultimately and general welfare, the 
health. But if you raise the question, %toy is health goed? Maybe 
it is better to be dead than alive, the question which one must facej 
the shoemaker is unable. So you need an art of arts which ultimately 
Justifies any art. You see, at any rate. And that is — what is that 
art ef arts which makes — which Justifies all particular arts am 
which makes all other arts truly good? What would you say? 

"I was going to ask the question." 

What would you say? That is surely Plato's — 

"Art of all arts? Money-making art. 

No. What does Plato say? What vould Plato seriously say? 

"Justico. He would say Justice." 

No. I think that io ambiguous * 

■Statesmanship.■ 

Even that is ambiguous. There is a simple very well-known word 
used all the time by everyone« Pardon? Philosophy. I believe that 
is so. But lot us n<* make such very general assertions, Let us see 
first what answer we get from Polomarchus, idle somehow knows that. 

Now how does be proceed? Hie subject amt ter of Justico, ho says al¬ 
most in so many words in 332o, is war. Obviously. If Justice means 
helping friends, hurting enemies, then where do these things really 
corns in play? In fighting, where you need allies — yes? Friends. 

And then those idle are to be harmed: the enemies. So justice — and 
this Is never retracted, by the way, but Secrates simply says, well 

— only goes on and says does it not also have its uses in peace? 

That is the way in idiich the discussion goes on, but wo must stop here 
fer one moment because in this particular context In 332 o — yes, 
where we were — then he turns over to this aoestlen — to this ques¬ 
tion — where was that? The first examples of arts te gives. Which 
are they? No, I meant a bit later. I'm sorry. In 333a. That's on 
page 26, 27 In Shorey's translation, where he gives these examples 

•f peaceful arts. The first are — yes, first is farming. Where is 
farming good for? For the acquisition of — how do we translate that? 

Of foods, of harvests — yes, of health. Aoi the art of the shoemaker 

— yes. Now where is it geed for? And Socrates doesn't — gives here 
a strange answer — you see. He says, I believe — Socrates says* I 
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believe you would sa;y. That'# net Sacra tea* answer« For the acquisition 
•F shoeso That was — mialed you* Far the acquisition ef shoes} because 
Socrates wouldn't say the sheemaking art Is the art of acquiring shoes, 
tut the art of a s kin g sheas, and this word tasie(?), acquisition, cuts * 
up later. New that, 1 think, is a key word. The subject setter — 
ne, the subject natter of justice, wo recall, is war. Peleaarchus says 
that. New Socrates suggests fer the rnon&t: the subject natter ef jus¬ 
tice is acquis itiea. Is there a cennectiem between these two things, 

; war and acquisition, nay I ask? Pardon? Has war — pardon? 

"It's what war is fer.* 

Ohl I see. New we get an interesting answer* The universal art, 
the art by which all arts become useful te you. Is the art ef var^ That 
is the universal art ef acquisition. Obviously. I mean, all these 
pee pie suet work for you If you are the victorious enemy of than. Is it 
net se? By taking away fns* the others, namely the enemies of course, 
j this art helps the friends. The art of war is useful to the friends ba- 
I cause it harms the enemies. You see, here the two things are really put 
! together and that is — re-appears on the surfaee of the argument. 

I Ifcere are always two things going sa, two levels. On the surface of 
i the argument we come later en te the thesis which seems very strange and 
very ridiculous: that the just man is a thief. But that is it. If the 
art of war — I mean, helping friends and hurting enemies. That finds 
its clearest expression in war, in war, and here he has a very clear 
cut distinction between friend and «na^» The question, is ho a true 
friend or true enemy — you knew, which comes up later, doesn't arise* 

He has the ether unif**n» Of course. It's very simple. And it is 
obviously advantageous provided you wia. On a crude level, fer you 
| to conquer that enemy. And in this sense the aaa who helps the friends 
j and hurts the enemies, the just man, is, ef course, a thief on the largest 
. scale, most lucrative form of thievery. Let us net underestimate this. 

I mean, shall I have te say that this is net Socrates* final opinion? 

But it is absolutely necessary te face this opinion. If Socrates had 
not faced tbs point which Machiavelli made later en with such great 
success we would not — it would be criminally foolish of us to study 
Socrates. I mean, then he would bo one of these nice people — you 
knew — who preach decency all the tine and really don*t knew the com¬ 
plexity of the issue. That it Is terribly important for the sequel ef 
the Republic I don't lave to tall you because later on — mow, first 
ef all, ene pelnt 1 would like to make is this. Socrates proves. In 
a way, that the just roan would never barm anyone — yes — en this very 
moral ground: that if you have a deg you are, ef course, interested 
In having him — that he is nice te you. Everyone ef you who has ever 
had dealings with a deg knows hew important that is. And you can't 
— in order to make him nice, te make him — you will treat — you won 0 1 
harm the deg. I mean, you will give him food} you will give him a nice 
opportunity fer sleep, and some fnr promenade and ether things. That 
is clear. That is a way ef having a useful, good deg. The same is 
true ef human beings. If you treat them nastily all the time you should 
not be surprised if they will be nasty te you, as you be nice te human 
! beings. Strictly lev utilitarian. Se a sensible man will not harm any see, 
but does ho ever say that the just man will help everyoneV Never. 

Se justice is net human kindness, unqualified, by Implication. It be¬ 
comes dear in the next book. In the next book when we build up the 
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perfectly Just city- we will Saa that this city needs an inatitutien 
cU }f 1 Si>he warriars. What are the characteristics of the 

r “ “ rrt ”’ — 
"T# help friondo and hurt enemies." 


Absolutely, I mean, the deg and the maHjamn and all these faxeue 
, fft * r1 * 11 ’ are like dege: kind to acquaintances and nasty to stran- 

| g«rs 0 That means to help friends and hurt enemies, Te that extent. 
Peleoarchua 1 definition is absolutely pres erred. It enly loses that 
ambiguity which it nay have here superficially, that one thinks only 
of prorate friends and private enemies, but in the breeder sense, fel- 
citizens and damned foreigners, it is absolutely preserved and not 
out of any viciousness of Socrates but because he knows that the polls 
is rmcossarily a limited society, I mean, a society consisting of a 
part of the human race* whether it is as small as the polls was, with 
pernaps a hundred thousand inlnbitanta or whether it is as largo as 
a modern mapiro, doesn't do away with the fact that it is an exclusivist 
clubo I moan, even if it has 180 million members* And the others are 
treated necessarily differently* The possibility of a war agairmt the 
others or a part of the others is of the essence of the polio and if — 
people say with some justice — with some truth — justice is another 
matter — with soma truth, that this is no longer possible given certain 
i famous inventions of the last decades. That nans — would aean the 
greatest revolution in political life which ever existed if the poosi- 
hility ef war really had disappeared, but you only have to read the 
daily pa pm, that this — we have not yet reached that stage. There- 
fere, until further notice Socrates is still right. So — and I would 
say even if Socrates would prove wrong a fow decades from now, it is 
important to understand on what grounds he proved wrong or, in other 
werds, on the basis of what premises — what were the tacit er oven 
explicit premises ef the whole tradition effective in political life, 
not only in pelitical theory, and now tome people say about to be aban¬ 
doned practically. Whether that is feasible at all is a leng oue-tien 
but we can ef ceirse not — solve this grave question new. 


tow let me see whether there is ene — there are quite a fow points, 
of course, which are very import**. lea, you remember that — I aean, 
all these things would need a very long discussion, We simply do not 
have the time for that, I vdll repeat only what I said before, the 
key point: justice seems to be useless in peace except for safekeeping 
~~ ®nly for safekeeping; not for any use, because if you want to use 
something you must be an expert in that art. ?«r safekeeping; that 

— every fool, as it were, can ds it, You don't have to have any cle- 
verneee, any s k il l for that and then to the extent te which this is 

tTOO justice would be a very low thing — if every fool can do it without 
having learned anything, Th.t means, in plain English, a man who is 
only "honest" and nothing else, absolitely nothing else, is a rather 
useless fellow. We are here at the opposite pole of Kant, who said 
that the only thing ^ich gives dignity to a mm is the good will. The 
only thing. That is not the earlier view. The question comes only 
to this. Plato wasn't limited to that. Ho said, can ono bo "only hon- 
ost," and nothing «!se? Must you not have a lot of Judgment to be hon¬ 
est in any significant way? Think ef the safekeeper. Must he not know 

— or the policeman — must ho not know all the tricks of the clever- 
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Tea, epinisn. They faivs only right opinion; net mare. And hew 
did thqp got that? Somehow it came down. Somehow it came down* la 
other words, differently stated — and Plata has brutality, you could 
say, to say that — they are not truly honest, these honest people. 

They are net truly honest. And the renark to which Mr. Megati referred 
in his paper from the end of the tenth beak — the well-bred, 100£ hon¬ 
est nan caning from a decant society but without philosophy chooses 
in perfect solitude, namely after his death ldien he chooses his next 
life, when no one plays — completely out of supervision — ho choose# 
the most unjust life. That is Plato's assertion. There cannot be — 
cannot be genuine virtue, genuine justice, except in — through philoso¬ 
phy. That he says indeed, and you can say hewever — whatever that 
might mean it does not in itself solve the problem of civil society, 
which obviously demands that there is a large bulk ef people who aro 
honest without philosophy, but if — Plato know that of course, but 
the problem is to understand that. To understand that — what Mr. Megati 
calls morality, which is not based on philosophy, which is, in a way, 
in agreement with philosophy, but that is, in a way truly the center, 
the core of society, and which must be understoodo 

Now It Is a bit late, but I have to say a few mere paints. Yes 
— no I think I leave It at what — a single point. The section ends 
again —» began with Simonides. That was Simonides, a great poet. We 
have only a few fragments of him and we have to trust the judgment ef 
competent people who had — in antiquity *ho had all the poems, Simoni¬ 
des is the here — the here of Xenophon's dialogue Hiero. on tyranny, 
where — ttet gives us a notion of him. Now the dialogue — this sect lorn 
of the dialogue which begins with the praise of a poet ends with the 
praise of the poet. The first book of the Republic a the negative book, 
consists of three parts: tbs Cephalus theme, the Poleaarchus theme, the 
Thrasymachus theme. The Pelemarchus theme is the central theme and that 
, is — means, ultimately the moot iap«* tant „ From what point of view? 

In what respect? That wo must find out „ Now in this central part — 
that is surrounded by Secrates 8 praise of poots. Let us keep this in 
mind as a — when we come to the devastating criticism ef poets in Books 
II, III, and X, and lot us see whether this criticism must not be re-sta- 
ted in the light ef ether considerations occurring in other dialogues r 
because as I said at the beginning, every dialegue abstracts from some¬ 
thing important to the dialegue. I have indicated that eras is that 
thing from which is abstracted — from which the dialegue here abstracts. 
We will see later in what sense that is true. Could there not bo a con¬ 
nection between the abstraction from eras, between the demotion of ores 
and the demotion of poetry? That would require seme reflection about 
the connection between poetry and eroo . If there is a connection then 
it would necessarily follow that if Plato, for one reason or the other, 
wanted to demote eros here for a certain purpose he was compelled te 
demote poetry too. And in another dialegie which praises eros more 
than any other. The Banquet, the two chief interlocutors, excelling 
everyone else in wisdom, are twe poets: & tragic and a comic poet. 

That I think we must keep in mind, but we should never for a moment 
forget that our primary interest is political science. By God, wo want 
to understand what political society Is. Why can such questions as 
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Plato's Rei 


\i Book I. second half, October IQ. 


. * A rt£ry «*cell«nt paper, but it suffered from erne 

defect and I am going te punish you with that by net giving you the 

“*?***?***• You Were 8U ^^ >0ad to *7P« It and I think — you may 
say that la mere pedant!am on my part* I don't care* Tim rule is 

A ^ dn 5 • x P®*^ aoc ® *»d I would ask the ether speakers to stick 
to that, ait I » »orry for that, but I think ene must take the externals 
also seriously, That’s part of "justice." Obviously; y# u take an ad- 
vantage # you knew? Tou take mere time, in this case, than you are sup¬ 
posed to taka -- time and justice., Good. But new let us for- 

give. Let us forgive and turn te the subject. Tou made seme T ery ex¬ 
cellent remarks. I will net repeat all the good rmiarks. The main point 
you saw clearly: that the starting point ef Tlrasynachus — I believe 
ttet is nswhere seen in the literature as far as I knew — that the 
starting peint ef Thrasymachus is a perfectly decent view that the just 
is the legal, the view which — where we have evidence free Aristotle, 
from Xenophon and what net, but common sense would tell m that this 
is the most natural notion of justice. The just man is the nn who obeys 
the law, who does not use force #r fraud but does what the law tells 
him to do in a given case. Good. That is of crucial importance and 
you stated the main point very clearly. If the just is the lawful, which 
is such a very decent view, you get into the meet terrible troubles be¬ 
cause you say then — there is a school now in existence in the last 150 
years called legal positivism which says law cannot be judged in term 
of goodness ard badness. If it is formally a law, i.e. for example, 
passed by a legislative assembly or if it has the seal ef the king as 
distinguished from a merely ordinary «-der which the king gave in% 
state of drunkenness, then it is a law and te s to be obeyed and there 
is no criterion by which you can judge it as pod or bad. This leads 
to hopeless difficulties became you have to obey any law, however 
feoiish and wicked it may be, and if this is the case then by acting 
justly you act ill, you act badly, as you can easily see if you think 
of any tyrannical law anywhere on the globe. This point yeu haw made 
very clear* New — but it would have been good to link this up with 
a kind of literary problem. Now I would like te insert here a point 
which I myself — I own this — didn't know last time, and that is — I 
mean, the little things which ene can ae easily overleek. Felsmarchus, 
you remember, cooes in as the heir to his father's speech, his father's 
assertion. That would mean Pelamarchus' assertion is identical with 
Cephalus* assertion contrary to what we and everyone else believe, tlmt 
QLmnarcbtts has a new thesis. Now there most be sens shift from a mere 
repetition ef Cephalus* thesis to a rev thesis. Now If you look up 
in the context you would boo that this la in fact the ease: that Polemar-* 
clus, to begin with, merely oayo what his father says• He hasn't even 
listened to Socrates' absolutely devastating criticism that if justice 
means returning deposits that this cannot be the last word because ef 
the famous case of the retiming of the gun to the oadmam, the man who has 
gsne md in the meantime. Ho has net even understeed that. So he — 
and he only — ho bolsters his father's assertion by a quotation or half¬ 
quotation from Simonides. Later on it becomes deer te him — ho under¬ 
stands Socrates' very simple objection and re-states ths thesis so that 
It is ns longer his father's thesis, but his «*n thesis. And the change 
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ia, first he says Justice nans to pay one's debts er te return deposits, 
whatever it is, and then hs says Justice nans te give everyone what f 

is good for hi*, what is fitting far the other, which is an entirely 
differ ent proposition. The first presupposes law. Ten knew? Teu give 
enryene what yeu ewe to hi* acceding te law. 7Ym seeend is, se te 
speak, inceapatible with law, and if yeu leek a bit ore closely yeu 
see chat this change takes place in tbs following way. He ^bfends his 
father's thesis after it has been refuted, in the presence of his father* 
the shift takes place after his father has left and that shews that 
he is, aneng ether things — that he is a very dutiful se*. Whether 
this dutiful — the fact that he f e dutiful is connected with the fact 
that he is the heir af his father — hew dees John Lecke put it we nice¬ 
ly, abeut when be speaks af — that there is ne natural law ebligatien 
Freper af sens te their fathers after the sens have grem up, but there 
is a practical ebligatien induced by the Inheritance — yeu see, that 
parents have a censiderable pressure en their children because they 
can leave the prep arty te that ef his children whe las comported nest, 

I think he says, with his will and pleasures. This is a very charring 
passage in the aUth chapter, I believe, ef the — ef Seeend Treatise 
Of Civil Government . Dees anyene knew it by heart? Tint's a pity 0 
Coed. Se yeu see, ene Bust really watch these little tilings very care¬ 
fully and they are instructive. . . . New let us return to Mr. GelRm’s 
paper. 

Tou also are perfectly right that he is completely indifferent 
te the difference between aristeeracy and tyranny. That Beans — Just 
as the present day, a certain type ef present day political scientist, 
ho does not — be takes it for granted that ttese different regimes 
are of equal value, ef equal dig nit y. In ether words, he uses the ter* 
aristeeracy in a value free manner. Aristeeracy Beans the rule ef the 
se-called beet mo*. That has nothing te de with any genuine goodness 
sf course. That's the point. I mention one point where I do not quite 
agree with yeu, but we have to take this up in a broader context; easi¬ 
ly, his blushing. Tou said rightly — rightly, that Thrasynachus pre¬ 
tends. He's dishonest and from a certain moment on he becomes honest 
er at least se it seems and yeu link this up with his blushing 0 Tea, 
but blushing can have aany causes. There is here an indication Q Soc¬ 
rates n&kea that. Tou see, that is the advantage ef a narrated dialogue. 
Tou couldn’t do this in a perfemed dialogue; that Socrates can tell 
j yeu what he thinks abeut the situation. Strictly speaking, he deesn B t 
j blush. I mean, if we translate very literally. He becomes flushed, 
red. New when de — what can be a cause ef eur getting a red face? 

Heat. It was a very hot day. , . but I would say something else. Secre¬ 
tes says in this connection, it was the first tine I saw him red. There 
is — parden? Did yeu have — 

"Anger. Anger er frustration." 

Anger. I would like te corns te that issue new. Socrates says 
here, I saw him for the first tins red. For the first time at this 
moment, but before Tbrasyoachus was angry and we knew that when people 
are angry they become red. Why did Thrasymachus net become red when 
he Jumped into the fray like a beast? That is your explanation. 

"Well, we don't knew. For all we know he might have.” 



He sight tavo? Socrates says he bad never seen his before and we 
have seen he bed watched his very carefully* 

, '& 

(Inaudible remade)* 

that is what I believe. He pretended to be angry* He pretended 
to be aqgry* New — but this most be linked up with two broader points 
and 1 think I would like to proceed in what I believe is the meet con¬ 
venient, if net the most*, orderly manner* In the twe preceding sections, 
the Cephalus section and the Pelenarebus sectien, there was a straight 
conversation between Socrates and the individual concerned* In the 
Thrasymachus sectien there are twe interruptions* Tbs second which 
comes later, which I will net take up new, is idiere Glaucen comes in* 

Lot us forget about that* The first is of a quite unusual kind in a 
Platonic dialogue, that there is a dialogic within the dialogue in which 
the dialegists are people entirely differed^ from the chief dialeglsts; 
mmeLy, Pelesarchus and Cleltephes. Pslemarcbua, the friend ef Socra¬ 
tes, Cleitepben, the friend ef T2rasymaehus, have a conversation within 
the conversation* I call it for myself the intermesse* This is a ser¬ 
ies of seven speeches altogether and according to the rule which I can¬ 
not preve but which I know from long practice Is a good rule, I always 
look at the center* Now what is In the center of this intermesse? Let 
us see* Wh«*e is that? In 340 or thereabouts* loo? Can you leek 
that up? Yes, 340a to b* There are seven speeches and the middle speech 
is the most important, according to a purely hypothetical rale* I mean, 
it must be checked In each particular case* It is a rule ef prudence, 
not a zzBthematical certainty 0 What dess — what is the central state¬ 
ment? Cleitepben speaking; what does he say? Cleitephen, the follower 
ef Thrasymachus; what dees he say? Pardon? 

"Yes, deitsphen 1 *? "Of course, said Cleitephen"? 

No, no* 

"Thrasymachus himself admits* * * *? 

No, no, but read — the center ef seven is four, as every arith¬ 
metician knew* and so — and that is — 

"Sentene# four?" 

Ns* First Pelemarcbus speaks* Yes? And Cleitephen answers 0 
Then Polemarohus speaks. Then Cleitepben answers* That 1 a the fourth: 
"for to do what has been commanded by the rulers is the Just*” This 
is what Tirasyaacbus has said* That Is the key, Thrasymachus says 

— that is tbs starting point* And new the transit!on is very simple. 
What is that, what the rulers comaand? I mean, that form takes this em 
ordinarily? Answer: the laws* That is tbs simple point* That, I th ink , 
would be —* >ight be the best starting point. New — that let us con¬ 
sider sens thing else. Incidentally, one must also discuss the question 

— but we cannot lose ourselves in these extremely interesting details 

— why the opportunity for such an intermesse* After all, there must be 

— you know that* If peeple have a heated discussien and suddenly twe 
ether peeple whe were silent have a discussion* The others — the chief 
interlocutors are silent* How corns? Well, I think that is easy to 
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M« bar*. Thrasynacinis ba* been rwluead t* alienee, and iA-n. w- 

~ trie, to catch his ..end w l«d this brisf seen. i£? a Sce. aS 
"™ g®#a© 

Hew, abeut Thraaymaehus' character, Tou have made same rerr 
remarks but you have net pursued than sufficiently. That is iwPa^iti 

£ HTiSSL** * Y#U S 31 ? 7~ 1 B8an * l8t “ “• “het y.u said abeut 

it. He forbids answers. He tries to silence Sec.'ate* and In dema nd s 

“ J add * ne ■»" te the latter peltt. Secrates says 

I would gladly pay, but I ain't get ne meney." HThat happened then ’ 7 
rardio? 


■They ranch far him." 

^ eclal ^ r Glauc^n; yes, they veuch for him. Dees this rin* 4 

bsU? Did yeu ever hear of such a story: ttet Stratas mi : >pL*d 

te pay a penalty and couldn't pay and friends ef Socrates said "We'll 
pay fer it"? Pardon? * 

"In the Apology," 

Yes. And who was the individual er the thing which denuded the 


"He was condemned te death," 

Whe demanded the penalty? 

"He suggested the penalty himself," 

-7 but whe — all right, who demanded — that was ene pea, 
sibility, but Secrates didn't volunteer a penalty out of a blue sJnr 0 
That was a — I mean, who wanted Socrates to be — who wanted Socrates 
to be punished? 

"The accuser." 

The accuser, but still the accuser was successful. Wasn't he? 

"Yes, * 

S# whe doaanded the penalty then after the accuser was successful? 

"The people. The people of Athens," 

The city of Athens, That's ene thing a The other thing is that 
he forbids — Thrasynachus forbids answers. Why was Socrates condnnod 
to death? 


'Because he wouldn't koep silent." 
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, , *?* + 1 ^ at K f id th * explicitly say, and acre •pacifically 

what did ths charg®, as Interpret ad by ths aocue ear, say? 

"Dlsabadiense «f tbs l»w» c « 

Oh ns. 


■Csnmptin* ths y»«*h — ■ > 

*ss, veil it is sads absolutely clear that ths carruptian »f tbs 
ysuth csnsistsd ast in any hssssasnal ar such ■al-jracUess. but in 
teaching ths ysung nst ts believe tint ths gods wsrshippsd by ths city 
of Athens exist. Tint's Bade 10QJC clsar in ths Apolagy „ So the csr- 
rytisn charge is sinply a spsciftcatisn of ths first charge. The crine 
| sf Socrates was inpiety and inpisty olsarly stated, whatever Jahn Burnet 
I and etiar people my say — impiety as want by tbs accusers weans that 
Socrates did net belle ts that the gsd a worshipped by the city ef A them 
ezistn Tes, but what dees this ns an in the light *f what ve learn from 
Thrasyaachns? The city ef Athens forbade a certain answero If umi 
ene raises the ewestien, de the geds worshipped by the city ef Athens 
exist, the city ferbade bin to say they de net exists In ether words, 
Thrasynachus behaves absolutely like the city ef Athens and that we have 
te link up 0 Therefore, I would say, he is the representative ef the 
city definition ef justice. The city always defines Justice in this 
rex»: obey the laws* The city my have a prsfeuad understanding ef 
Justice behind it, something ef natural law 0 That my be, but if it e«a 
te a shewdem you have te obey the laws. Tea? 


■Excuse os. However, there's ene ether peij*. When Secrates — 
I can't reamber Just where new — says that — it's at the end 
— tewards 352 — says that Tfarasysachus •— well. I'll find 
it in a minute — 352a — "But Thrasyaacfaua, Just beings are 
really geds. Are they net? 9 And Thrasymacbus saye — ■ 

Well, be says that alas the geds are just beings s 

■And Thrasyn&cfaus says — " 


Be it a#; yes? Be it s# Q 

■In ether words, he«s really trying te escape this — ■ 

Tea, he is net interested — all right, if you wish it. You knew, 
in this wfaele sectien Thrasyaacbos is very oenciliatery. He tries te 
please Secrates. If you want it, that the gods are Just, e.k. 

■Ths question I had though: there is ne reason whatsoever to bring 
this in. It's extrsaely extraneous* New if Thrasyaacbus is, as 
you say, ropreeentativo of the city ef Athens — ■ 

Tea — ne it is net se simple* I'm net yet through 

■Pardon me? 0 ± 

I'm not yet through. I'ai only beginning. I only say if you look 
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at this theme at the beginning — yea? Then I say. Sac rates (ale ) be- 
I have# like the city ef Athens, That Tfar&symachus 2a net the city ef 
! Athena geea without eeyiqg. The city ef Athena la net a teacher ef 
rhetoric, far example . Take seme are innocent example, Bat ve eam- 
nd neglect this pelnt which I*m tiying te lake. Yea? New be ia farther- 
awe — new I dll make a oerrectien immediately. Incidentally, that he 
la angry at Socrates ia alse — he shares this with the city ef Athena, 

The city ef Athena prered by its actiene that it was angry with Secretes„ 
What I would like te say enly is this: that a nan die behaves like 
the city ef Athena, at least superficially, should present the view 
that the Just ia identical with the legal — pcried — ia wisely dene 
because the city necessarily says se* The city necesaarily dees net 
pendt an appeal fren its laws and its verdicts beyend that and even 
i If yeu have a cenatitutien te which yeu can appeal free, the lav, as 
in this ceuntry, yeu cannet appeal beyend the constitution. The con¬ 
stitution is still the law ef the land and net law ef an entirely dif¬ 
ferent character, I veuld sake ene paint immediately, which 1 implied, 
and which is I think shewn by tbs blue king example later, Thraayaa- 
chua is, ef course, nd. the pelis, the city ef Athena, Ha plays the 
P«lis . This is his pretense. And the remark which Mr, Gelblum quoted 
fram the Phaadrua abeut the peculiarities ef Thrasymacbus 1 art ef rhote- 
ria, namely that ha was a past master ef areuaing pa sales, means ef 
' course also just as an acter. As a teacher — after all, if he teaches 
a future public speaker te get angry he lsn a t angry In teaching it* 

You khew? But he shots them hew one must — with gestures and ae an 
— are required — with expressions of the face — are required in order 
te be convincingly angry. By the way there are — we eaxmet — we don't 
have the time te leek up all the passages, but there are plenty ef 
references, I think, te Thrasymaebas? playing. Yes? Per example, in 
thlB passage Wiich yeu queted, when ha says, "New I believe yeu mean 
what yeu say." He says before, "Now I believe yeu de net joke." In 
ether verda, yeu joked befmre. Yea? Yea, near the beginning, in 336a 
he says, "And Thrasymacfaoa was obviously desirous te apeak in order 
te shew off, in order te have reputation," And — can yeu read it? 

De you have that passage? Can you read it? 

"It was quite plain that Tlraaymachus was eager te apeak in order 
‘ that ha might da himself credit, since he believed that he had 

a meat excellent answer te our question. But he demurred and 

pretended t# asks a point ef ay being the respondent," 

You see, he pretended. That is the point which I made in ene 
particular case. But that ia true, in a way, altogether, and that 
is a very great question: whether and te what extent and why he ceaeea 
te pretend at a certain point. That ve must see. New why dees he enter 
here and why was he, in a way, angry, at least te the extent that he 
thought it is wise new te play the angry mam, I think that is clear, 
that the result of the Pelaaarchus discussion was that the Just man 
never haras anyone with the implication that this is sound or vise, never 
te harm anyone. That, ef course, bo can never admit and he never ad¬ 
mits that. He never admits that. That seems te him absolutely impos¬ 
sible and ve will ce me later te tint. You most also have observed 
that in the first part ef this conversation Thrasymachus is under the 
impression that Socrates is dishonest or unjust, Yeu knew? He says. 



Tou kn»nn as a trickster" and this kind of thing. And that la 
part — 1 mean, to tha art ant to which ho has that passion at the be- 
Sixmlng It is that ha Is annoyed by Socrates 1 protonso to know nothing, 

! *** teow? In other words, if there Is a play, a proteose, there is 
. also, in Thraeyaachua 1 opinion at any rate, a proteose on the part of 
Socrates and the pretense is — and this view is not entirely unfound¬ 
ed. Socrates does know a bit ms than be discloses in the first book* 
Ies? How lot os torn then to tbs first refutation,. The first refuta¬ 
tion, I mm, of the fallowing thesis: the Just is the local, but the 
legal is what the rulers have laid dem. The rulers, needless to aay, 
oan bo the majority —* you know — in a d«tocracy. That doosn ! t sake 
a bit of a difference: whether it is dam by the najority as in a de¬ 
mocracy m by a snail clique as in an oligarchy or by a single indi- 
Ividual as the tyrant. Teu, by the way — you should not apeak of dbs- 
Ipeto Despot is not tyrant. Despot is the rule of a slave and that 
is a perfectly — according to the Greek view, a perfectly legitimate 
thing a What is impossible is only to bo a despotic ruler of people 
who are net slaves. 

"Tea, but it deals with tha character of the rule, not of the 

miu - 

I Tes, but despotic rule is, as such, legitimate if applied to the 
right people. Tyr ann ical rule is always illegitimate. That is tbs sim¬ 
ple distinction. Zfext that is only in passing. So in other wards, to 
oonm back, the rulers Jay dona the Jaws — and — yes, and the laws -• 
the Just cam is the one who obeys these laws. And of course the rulers 
in laying down these Jaws don’t think of such nonsense as the censen 
good. Present-day group politics: there ain’t no common good. But 
they lay down the law for their own advantage. Socrates makes the sim¬ 
ple poll*: all right,but what they Jay down as Jaws is not necessarily 
in fact to their own advantage. They say be mistaken. Lot us not 
over-estimate the intelligence ef the governors. And therefore what 
they command in a given case may very well bo to the disadvantage of 
the rulers so if yea obey tbs rulers you harm the rulers* Tbrasyma- 
chus ought to have said, and then ho would have been safe it would 
seem, what the rulers bolls vs to bo to their advantage — period. 

That’s tbs present day view in this social science literature. Ies? 

What they believe to be to this advantage and that is what Cleltephea 
says: that is what Thr&symachus meant. Why did Ifcrasymachus not taka 
this easy road: to say I don’t care whether it is to their advantage, 
but that they — they believe it to be their advantage. That’s all 
there is to it. I don’t criticise the lavs from the point ef view whe¬ 
ther it — the lav objectively is to the advantage, say, ef this tyrant. 
Why does be not leave it at that? 

•Perhaps he doesn’t like being corrected by a lesser. • • .” 

He, that would — well ho has — I mean ho is publicly humiliated 
anyway — pardon? 

Toe but by a greater mm.” 

Tes, whether be would admit that ho was a greater mn is by no means 
certain. Thrasyaacbus may have been much cure famous than Socrates at the 
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tla*., God knows, I don't knew* Surely in that cam he would net have 
contra die tad himself, And Thrasymachus refuses to take this wy #u t 
although he is gives an opportunity to do so* Too? 

•He wants to give a definition of justico," 

It tmuldn't be affected* The Just ns is the m*n wn# obeys the 
lava, i«o« who obeys, tfio dees i4iat the rulers tell him te d# by the 
lavs, and the rulers seas, are concerned enly with their own advantage 
in ebeying the laws* Whether it Is in fact their true advantage or 
only their apparent advantage dsesn't make any difference* The defini- 
tien would net be impaired, bUb something else would be impaired. Yes? 

•I think that Thrasymachus doesn't believe in the absolute subjec¬ 
tivity of the ruler* e advantage. He sees a distinction between 
the true — his true interest and — * 

Sure, Yes, but why dees — sure, hut still. That is quite true, 
but after all you must not forget, a certain element of crookedness 
is not incompatible with Thrasymachoso After all, he wants te shew 
off as here ve are told, and therofere why does he net take the easy 
way out? You see. Let me state it differeitly. Why is Thrasymachus 
interested in maintaining the difference between the true advantage 
and the merely apparent advantage. Someone in the back — yes? 

•Because then the basis for questioning the laws opened up ~ may 
have to save the ruler from himself, so they are encouraged to 
think about whether or not the law should be obeyed. . * (?) 

Yes, but vhy should Thrasymachus have the slightest interest in 
that? New let — I suggest this simple explanation and I think there 
> will be seme confirmation later. If the distinction is net made, Thra- 
symaebus commits suicide* Hay I ask what it is — from what dees ho 
live? He is a teacher of rhetor is and, of course, that means in the 
meet interesting case political rheterio deliberately present« He tea^ 
ches statesman, actual or potential, how te rule. Hew te rule* He 
must therefore fresuppose that the rulers need teachers, and for what 
do they need teachers? Te take the meet am salve point , in order te 
rule to their advantage* But if there is no difference between true 
and apparei* advantage the rulers are perfectly eelf-euf ficient and 
don't need a teacher. Look at present day political science, I mean, 
net all political science| a certain but very powerful schools Poli¬ 
tical science doesn't say — can't say anything about the difference 

— abet* the value difference between tyranny and democracy,, It can 
teach both the tyrant and the d«ecratic ruler how they should teach 

— hew they should act in order to mlntaln themselves, I moan, in 
strict logic an American political scientist could write — publish 
simultaneously a book teaching President Kennedy hew te rule democrat¬ 
ically and Premier Khrushchev hew to rale tyrannicallyo Same question 
of means for ends. Perhaps Thrasymachus stands or falls fay his claim 
that he can bo useful to the rulers. And I repeat, the greatest use? 
the necessity of use would only arise if there is a fundamental dif¬ 
ference between true and apparent advantage. This has, of course, 
certain interesting implications. He lives from that usefulness and 
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j that — b«w d*es it weric out In practise? Wall, dear, Ha Boat bo 
i trustworthy. I *ean, think ef a ruler, a tyrant, idle hiraa Thrasyma- 
cfaua far finding Means far ends to him md the Tlryo#' usee th is de¬ 
arness far Baking him elf the tyrwfc. Tbs stupid tyrant would be Bach 
better off without such an adviser than with him, as he met have the 
reputation of being trustworthy, honest, Just. Se he knows, in a way, 
that Justice is good. Deep dewn, he knews that, if only as a amax*. 

I used to illustrate it by the faaeus definition ef what polities is 
about by Harold Lasswell. The Motivation of political man is income, 
safety, deference — period — the unholy trinity. How, what about 
Las swell himself? Is be swayed entirely by concern with his income 5 
safety and deference? Then — wall, why do we take him differently 
than any politician in any corrupt state or Municipality? In cose, safe* 
ty,deference can all be gained by clever dishonesty. There is no ques¬ 
tion. But you sust not be known for that. That's a great difficulty. 

And therefore — I mean, the simple explanation — Las swell veuld let 
himself euh very easily net by saying the best way to deference is dis¬ 
interested search for the tzutlu That we do not know. We have seen 
pee pie >&e are much mere successful than any university profeasor whs 
were net dedicated to the search for the truth. That creates a differ¬ 
ent problem. Se, in other words, these are thipgs which play a role 
here. These are neb puppets. These are human beings and circumstance 
\ in a specific way and those circumstances affect them. Thrasymacbue 
is identical with the abstract thesis. He has seme ax to grind. 

■ In fairness, we would have to say Socrates tee, but that would be In¬ 
finitely mere difficult to find ex*: the ax ef a man like Socrates, 
if we still can call that an ax in the last Biolysis, than that of a 
relatively simple man like Tfcrasynacbua. How in this connection, and 
that is very important, the question ef the arts comes up, and it is 
( interesting, contrary to the Pelonarchus sect lea, that in this section 
) Thrasynsacfatts ia the bio who introduces the arts in 340d2, where he brings 
in first thr example ef the physic lam. The point which — the immedi¬ 
ate context — do you ran amber that, Hr, Gelblua, what it is? Thrasyma- 
chus wants to assert that the ruler, ef oeurse — only the real advan¬ 
tage, not the apparent advantage ef the ruler is supposed a New — and 
in order to defend that he says if a ruler acts only on his sham advan¬ 
tage, net on his true advantage* to that extent he is net a ruler, and 
he illustrates this by the example ef the artisan, especially the physi¬ 
cian. If a physician makes a mistake as we say, Thr asyma chus says with 
some justice, to that extent he is net a physician. He is a failing 
physician, but not a physician. And what is true ef the physician is 
true ef the ruler. The tacit promise is ruling is an art like medicine s 
like shoemaker, lik e l#cksMlth,and so on. Now what Socrates dees new 
is perfectly legitimate and also not quite legitimate. I mean, perfect¬ 
ly legitimate insofar as he hangs Thrasymachus with Thresymaehus' own 
rope. The illegitimate thing is that he doesn't bring out the point 
which is here completely disregarded. We are speaking new, according 
to Thrasyoacfaus 1 demand, ef the artisan, artist in the strict sense. 

As such he is infallible. That follows first. And secondly — that 
ia the point — Socrates says, well, all right, if you demand tint, 
that he Is Infallible, 1 will shew you some other conclusion from 
your demand that we speak ef the artisan in the strict sense. As ar¬ 
tisan-artist he is, of course, not a monoy-smkor. The shoemaker as 
shoemaker is a man who is competent to make shoes, net the man who is 
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*“* haB t. d. with tts srt ef she- 

■ftklag for the 1117 aimple reason — because the physician 4* a 

MT r *tr d ^ t. the efsheaeMkinger te* 

to „‘ rt j( th * P*7»ioian and se on. UareeTer, aid ttat ia Implied, 

“ an •rtiaan-artlat etrlctly wdereteed be is a servant anHetTm- 

“H. * f *5* P*" 1 **". »>e Is the servant «f the pitied, 
and «f the shoemaker, he Is the servant of the feet ef his easterners* 
and se ea. There is ne — 1 knew ef ne gved English word whloh ezn 4 ». 
!!? «irialag at. I can express it by a Genas w^ 

rach I will use for a memestt sachnie, sachkeit* (?) It Is between 
what present day English means by objectivity and dedication. He is 
completely dedicated e He is net eeneerned with himself qua physician 
He is concerned with the health ef the patient. He is sLply a serv-° 
ant. New if this is m and if ruling is an art it is clear that Tfaresy- 
nachus is wreng Q Tfaraaymacbua is pared en his ewn sword; namely. I 
want to speak ef the artist in the strict sense so that if yeu want 
it I give it to you and yeu will see what fellewe frem that. 

•Could we not translate prefeosienal? H 

.1 s/rtS*- 3 tot,a * *• T **‘ » - I profession* 

al Is • bit weaker. Therefore I use dedication also as a part ef the 

stery. The artisan is not eeneerned at all with his ewn aped, but with 

ether people's geod: the patients, the pee pie who want shoos and so 

on. But to be concerned with ether people*s good and only with that: 

that means te be Just in th# fullest sense. He is completely altruis- 

ti !;^? 5a , 5 rtiaan M artisan is essentially just. Surely that raises 
a difficulty. I mean, it selves quite a few. Justice, tte virtues, 
can be understood as arts. Virtue can be — is identical with know¬ 
ledge o We knew that this is aomehew in the back ef Socrates 1 mind al¬ 
though net in this simplistic f«r*o But it also creates seme difficul¬ 
ties® That means — the implication is this. If this is the artisan 

1 , a „ n,t «°* d for the artisan. It la only good far the ethers 
and then — well, the peer artisan has, after all, if tt is not alte- 
gether inhuntt. . . also to hare »sm goods Xeu see, he derives ne gMd 
f*T hamself fTen this if h» is an artisan. Even the reputation is ab- 
alutely extrinsic and uninteresting te the man; cempletely dedicated 
to asking the best, nest fitting shoes for its ewn sake. les, but still 
C a clalB t# happiness for bins elf, I would say. Hew dees 

he fulfill this fulfill this claim? Hew dees the shoemaker take 

a# distinguished fro* the shoes. . . (?) customers. May 


"They all have money." 

Se, in ether wards, the shoemaker gets payment and that is, we 
see, true ef all the artisans and therefore we find out this stran g e 
thing. There naist be in addition to all those arts, these specific 
arts, a universal art, an art accompanying all arts, and that is the 
money-making art. The money-making art is the only art by which the 
artisan Is concerned with hio own good and which supplies him vd£h a 
motive, with a sufficient motive, for dedicating himself te the well¬ 
being of everyone except himself. You see here the difference between 
the Polemarchus section. There we discovered also a universal art. 

Be you memb er what that was? I beg your garden? 
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•The art of injuring ana’s anemias 0 n 


Weak saqpresaien. The art cf war. Sure. The art ef takiin avav 
Yeu see new how wild Thracynacbufl is. Ho sots no. tho art of sonar 
» 7*u don’t hare war. And now a^oy-aakiag, exchange — barterer' 
idth money -- is the most obvious hone of justice. Aristotle calls 
Jx mantatire justice, tho justice required fbr exchange. That is 
— when we m’dlnarily speak ef honesty we mean that, that he doesn’t 
ofceat in exchange. That you knew? And that — by the way, Cephalue, 
oeoe to think ef it, ef course understood also justice very is 
teras of tho meney-oaklng art. You couldn’t be just in his sense as 
he says quite clearly if yeu haven’t pt money, leu remiber? Hew 
could you pay these sacrifices and so on if you haven’t get 00007? 

So Peleaarcbus really is distinguish^ from the nan before him and the 
nan after Mi: that he sees tbs wiper-art in the art of war as his name 
indicates, war lard, whereas the two others are the money- ikijm , And 
later on in Books II to end the non-men ey-makiag people, Socrates, GLau- 
cen, and Adsiaantus, centrel the scene. New let — yea, there is an¬ 
other point. In this ecnnoctiea Socrates makes — develops a theory 
ef art in general which is quite atrocious but which is, in a way, i*. 
p^ed upon Mm by Tlrasynachue 0 It can be stated as foUowe. Nature 
is bad and needs art to become good. Strictly speaking, if you fellow 
that, you can’t see with your ^jree until yeu have gene to an epthacele- 
gist or similar things. You knew? Good. But the art — while the 

eyes need the art, tho art — Is this case, ef the epthenelegist _ 

dees net need an additional art to be made good. In ether words, each 
art is eelf-eufficioag, perfect. It is in no need ef any higher art. 

I wuld oay the thesis is there is — yes, there is no hierarchy of 
the arts, ae Hr. Gelblum very wall said; a democracy ef the arte. All 
arts are of eqial rank. For exaapl®, the art ef the bridle maker is 
net subservient to the art ef tho horoeens as common sen so Aristotle 
9 the art of tho bridle maker is absolutely independent 0 
He doesn’t have to find out frem the horseman what kjnd ef bridle is 
best far good hercemanaMp. Every art is self-sufficient and serves 
these idiom it rules, not the owner ef the art. But ruling is an art. 
Hmice, to rule means to serve for n^hlng, without «iy reward. Just 
as the abe«aker in a differeit case produces sheas — aid whether he 
gets money to the sheas we abstract from and we are entitled to do ee 
by Ttrasyaachus• demand on art strictly understood. Thrasynachus is 
I ruined. He. Because what Socrates — the conclusion is — rune counter 
to our dally experience in an absolutely shocking maaner, and it is 
only — the interesting question is, dees Thrasymachus diagnose tho 
flaw ef Socrates’ refutation or ef Ms own initial assertion adequately? 
Well, far example, he aenaeee that ruling is mi art, an art like shoe- 
m&klxg, like medicine er ee. Is this so? Is net high grade cle vera esc 
sufficient? That is the question which one would have to consider and, 
above ell, can yeu abstract from the self-interest of the artisan, from 
the fact that the sho em ak er goto payment. Or differently stated, is 
It ef the essence ef the artisan to be honest and even entirely self- 
effacing. Cecson experience Aews that these are ifeelly arbitrary as- 
adaptions. Tirasymaehus re-states, theretoe, his thesis. That is 
in 343 b. And new he Me seen — he has changed Ms o pinion about Sec- 
rates as we see In this oootsxt. He dees no longer believe that Soera- 
tee is a vexy clever trickster. Socrates appears to hi» new as a kind 
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•f aaUwaatieiM >6. f,ll»ws — wb* can f*Il*w an abstract argiaeat 
with a,a»ing dartty, hit is a babe in the weeds, and he Bust — Tfara- 
sy*chus euat tell hi* the fact, rf life. He has changed his epinien 
about Secretes. He calls him, "you Best naive Secrates," as we can sav 
. . .and new how dess ha shew that? He takes an art ifclch la *uch cle- 
s« to the art of the ruler than the art ef the aheeaaker or the art ef 
the physician, as Homer had already indicated: the shepherd, Berner 
called the icings the shepherds ef the people, and obviously — well 
the shepherds take care ef the sheep so that their sheep are healthy 
&nd fat and bo on, tut why de they de that? Self-fergetting azx» can- 
earned enly with the well-being ef sheep: la this true abeut shepherd- 
ing? Every child knew* that the sheep are fattened in ardor te be eaten, 
"* U » y #u can alBQ 8 * 7 . surely the shepherds take care, are concerned with 
the sleep, but ultimately they are concerned with themselves. Tea 
but here a erne thing very interesting happens. That's net what he says. 
There are net two — net merely Ue things here, ruler and ruled. There 

are three indivicbals. We have the shepherd; we have the sheep _ I 

mean, say as , and we have a third item, Whe is that? 

■The master ef the sheep," 


The evner, the ewner. Yea? And the shepherd fattens the cheap net 
fer his evn benefit, but fer the benefit of the evner. Why dees this 
explicated ralatien — why dees ha de that? Let us apply it to the 
irt.erecting ease, that ef tha political rule? Where dees the political 
ruler cse in bare in this? Help me. Ne e Whe derives the benefit? 

For whose ultimate benefit are the i-uled milked? Here we have — tte 
equivalent ef the ewner is, of course, tha governor, the governors, 

Who are the sheep? Obviously, the subjects. Yes? Whe are the ahep- 
| herds? ^ 

[ 

"RhetoricianSo" 


Tes; Maj Thrasyae cnus a Inadvertently he thinks ef his own very 
interesting case, We can say, I mean te make a joke which is not mere¬ 
ly a joke, the pelitical scientist, the man wiser than the rulers. 

And now we make a strange observation white Thrasysacbus lets us out 
of tjhe bag, lacase we don't know the facts of life wo can take cegni- 
j zanc ® thm. The men wiser than the rulers, the teepherds who fat¬ 
ten the sheep fer the rulers, get much less than the rulers and I be¬ 
lieve If you would look at an income statistics you would see that this 
is osrrecto New, but if this is so we raise again the question: is 
then the shepherd in this case not a feel. Would te not be such bat¬ 
ter off by becoming a ruler himself 0 Why dees te not try at least? 

What would you suggest? Why tees Thraeyaachus hot try to become a ty¬ 
rant? There were se &ny inviting places all erer Greece. What would 
you think? Why does he not try? Yes? 

(Inaudible response)* 

ha, o o o That's one thing. But also if you leek — I mean, 
how could te try? What is his technique, his skill, his art? 

■Persuasion," 

Tes? 
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nnd y»u wb pwaiad. th. m«t*r that this Is the way t* tak. car* 

»• tjrant has f »rk an th. pApra/particulariT 
tha aaldiara. Tlra^aMlaia iaa't a aar lard.* 


•ttar^d. — jr»» —• Thpasyaacfau*, I boliev. y»u would »*r„ 
»uld ba vteUy umhla ta parauade a tyrant ta abdleata la hit fw 
w * ald « la * b * wmbla U parauade a Altitude, a paUtical —i - 
i r.r 1 *.' t L^f®* p £ M,m * tyrant. Maw that — let us heap this little 
****”* J? f 1 ^* GwwUy etatad, Tfarasyaactme saw haw knaws In his 
baoss that there are Halts ta rheteri®. That la a Terr lapartant can. 
aideratlan later an in the Republic because we will find later an la 
tha fiepubllfc there la a great aeaaa in which Secretes ways, when sene 
ene nakes m unpleasant rnanrk abeut hia and Thraayaaehua. He aara. 

■Den t euhredl us. We hare bee we friends new, after basing never been 
aneuiee.* -That's a key passage. But they lav. navar bean enemies. But 
|«* friends. Why have they beesue frienls? Because Secre¬ 

tes has Ads — given a preef that tha bast ragiae can be established 
by speech, by rhettrifi • that ons can convince the peeple by speech that 
(they sheuld accept peeple like Secretes as their abaelute rulers. la 

ether werds, Secret a a says here, there are ne — by implieatien _the 

right kind ef rheteric is invincible, is omnipotent, and that is, I»m 
afraidj net true, as Socrates eery well knews. But here we have the 
rlrst indicatien ef that. Thrasymaebus, the professional rheteric Isa 
knsws of caursa that rheteric is nst smipatanfe. IncldaaUlly, we ware 
Tcry beginning whom they esae Peleaarchos — veu re¬ 
member the scene? State it. 


"Pelmnarchus cans after Secretes and he vias asked, •Why can we 
net persuade you?’ and I belieTe — was it Glaucea whe said. 

•Suppose yeu caa^t.** 

Zn ether lords, if we — hew can yeu persuade us if ve refuse te 
Well, very staple c It’s the end ef all rheteric, axsi espec ially 
the very — te quete a net her expert in these setters, Hebbes, whenever 
man is against reasem — ae — whenever reasen is against a mam, the man 
will be against reason. That applies ef oeurse alee te persu&slea in 
general. If someone tries a man te persuade ef something which he abee- 
lutely detests he won't Its tee and therefore yeu need sene thin g in ad- 
ditien te persuasiea if there Is te be seciety and hew is that ether 
thing called? 


"Coercion." 

Coercion; yes. Indeed. That is the point and that was shewn in 
the very beginning in this scene: a mixture ef oeercian and persuasiea 
made peasible this interesting dialsgue. Mr. Faulkner? 

"Dees the taming ear caging ef Thraayaachus cause Secretes than te 

begin referring te him as (?), meet wenderful mam?" 

Tes, let us preceed — I mean, I dsn't claim that I can answer all 
these questions, but ene thing is dear. At a certain moment Tfarasyma- 
ehus is a changed sms — behaves like a changed mam, and ve weuld have 
to see hew this has cess about. New Socrates appeals new te Thrasyma- 
chus* justice and self-interest. He says, have pity with maj teach us 
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' ?T^ aly -f* 1Uta * 7 t r itk ' Aich ** <**. «d interesting, Thrasva*- 

£*£ E , S , t-i , ^ , r»=."‘ a ~”' t k “» “*- 

(Change «f tspe). ; 

• • * wa “ ttiat applied the atrict apeeeh, the 1»mb »k. 

ehepherda, i„e. he demands that we abstract fie* the purp^Fef the 
Shephard s art. Prea this it ft Hews that ne art la profitable te the 
art*sa*. That'a only accidentally and uninterestingly. Hence, ruling 

Th tie r ’ a *SlS* H * n °*' " ,n * ItteTte nils. Awl 
pirasynachus says ef course, "Ns, ne. nel Every#.. likes t# rule." 

Socrates says-ns became it is unprofitable. Before we g* ant but if 
ne one likes t* rule, er te enlarge. If no one likes te be an artisan 
no one likes te help ether*. Teu see that? Because an artisan is a 
Ban who lives entirely for ethers. No one likes te act Justly in the 
sense in >hich Justice is a fern ef beneficence. Ne one at least 
likes to act justly if Justice is net jrefltable te hi*.’ Tint is what 
Socrates implies. That is very impertant . The vfcels argument here 
where the discussion with Glaucen comes in is based on this: Justice 
must be profitable te the Just man. Socrates is said ta have cursed 
him the separated Justice fi»» advantage, fren one's own advantage 
Cicero reperts it semswhare. That's the earn* Socrates. That is a gemi- 
ine remark. In this connection — aid later on yeu will see. Glaucea 
! daaaadB from Socrates in the second book that he should prove — that 
! S#crates “tould prove that Justice is choiceworthy even if it is in 
; ne way advantageous. That is Socrates' candseien —t# prove that ~ 
by Glaucea. We have to see whetbor Socrates Meets this cemdsslen or 
whether Socrates does not still held Socrates (sic) oust be ef advaa- 
tag* to the Just Tnan 0 Needless te say, advantageous doosn^t mast te 
b« ef advantage te his purse or te what people say about hin P These 
are uninteresting considerations because there are sere greater in¬ 
terests than — that everyone ef we have than these of incexa and defer- 
ience; even safety. In this connection — that was the pelnt >hic h Mr, 

?f lbl ^ rai f* d "" S * :rataa want * u ef Thrasynaefcus 9 sincer¬ 

ity, 34oa, but later on he gives that up 0 D* yeu roaeaber that? In 
349 , a to b, a passage which you quoted, if I rennber well, New let 
us turn te 349so 


“For new, Tfarasysachus, I absolutely believe that yeu are net 
•nocking*. . . 0 "7 

Yes. 

■For n«tf, Thrasyaschua, I absolutely believe that yeu are not 
nocking* us hit telling us your real opinions about the truth, B 

, Te f» 1wl1 that Is, of course, not quite literally translated. 
Literally, "but that yeu seem to say tadokunta (?) about the truth. 
Row ta doknnta does not necessarily neon what seems to you, but what 
seen*, what is taught, It eight ta ve this breeder meaning: what 
people, generally speaking, think about it. That is, the Greek is not 
United to Thrasynachus although I can easily see that one understands 
it that way. To which Ttrasyaachua replies; go ee. 
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-What difference deea it lake te yeu," h« said, Vhether I belief, 
it or net? Why den't you teet the arguaent?* »Ne difference ■ 

Mid 1* • . ** * 

fC. 

_ *? u f**f “• dlffereno*. In ether wda, if Secretes says — .ell 

which is in a way sensible — fer example, if we hare a diseuasien ’ 
and^wwtni assert® something it is, in a way, uninteresting whether 
he believes that er whether he wants te have it discussed regardless 
ef wheever holds this opinion. That's perfectly true. But Socrates 
here apparently changes his Mind* Sec rates says — is first very a nxiou s 
to bo euro of ftrasynmchus v sincerity and now he says it's unimportant. 
Whether yeu believe it or not it Bust be discussed. Why is that? 

"• • • but here is seme thing I want you to tell as t . . .*> 


No, no, that's all we need for our present purposes; yes. I would 
| say — suggest tentatively that in this last passage Socrates is tiy- 
jing to nail down Thraaynachua and Thrasyraa cbus recoils and this is part 
^ changed situation* In this interruption by GOaucoe in 
347a to 348b, Glaucon determines the method to be followed in the rest 
of the first bosk. Glaucon; not Socrates. Tbrasymachus is net era 
asksd, kit also Socrates doesn’t determine it, Glaucon determines it 
and in a way if ths discussion In the rest ef the seeerri (sic ) book 
is so very defective that's Glaucon 1 s fault. No wonder, then, that 
Glaucon, at the beginning ef the second beek, says it was very — I'm 
displeased. But it was his fault. He cannot ?o»p1 sin to Socrates about 
it. New what is then — what is here the peinfc? The new thesis is 
somewhat different although it is only a prolongation of win t was said 
bef«»e, because if justice means te be law abiding and to be law abid¬ 
ing "means what — to do what is to the advantage ef the rulers, i t e, 
to the advantage of people other than myself, then to be just means 
to bo wholly unconcerned with my own advantage and to be concerned only 
with the advantage of other people and that is according to the crude 
popular view foolish* A sensible man takes care of his own advantage c 
And frma this point of view justice is folly. Now the thesis is now 
discussed in this forms injustice, i e e c to be ceneemed only with one's 
own advantage, is better than justice or justice is stupidity and lack 
of manhood or however yeu might call it.. Thrasysacfaas states this the¬ 
sis with remarkable radicalism as is recognised by Socrateo in 34£e 
to 349a<> What I mean is this and this is a question which might be 
well worth your while to discuss because ef the mazy simplistic things 
which are said about this matter In the literature. There is another 
Platonic dialogue which has a very great kinship with the Republic and 
that is the dialogue Gorgiaa . The Gorglae does not. deal with justice 
as such as the Republic does, but it deals with rhetoric, but from a 
special angle because the Phaodrus also deals with rhetoric. The Cor- 
gias deals with the subject just rhetoric „ The Phaodrus Is net concerned 
with just rhetoric. So — but since it deals with just rhetoric the sub¬ 
ject of justice comes up. And in the Gorgiao — the starting point 
is simply this: rhetoric is an art like any other and can be — is a 
skill and c&n be used for decent or indecent purposes. Per example, 
oven a shoemaker can use his art in given circumstances — for example, 
for murder o Tou see this every day on the TY — hew peeple trying te 
eeimnit the perfect murder and one way would be, fer example, te put 3ome- 
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thing in a ahee which has a defect, I mean, the details — I weuld 
hare te ask some shoemaker as well as seme pharaaeelegist, but I s * 
mre it can be dens. Sc every art can be used Justly er unjustly, 

, Jhe sans is true ef rheterio. And Secrates tries te preys that this 
is inpcsslbla; that his rheteric — rhateria oust be an intrinsically 
; Just art. Great eppeaitisn by twe fellswere ef Gergiaa, One is called 
Polus and the ether is called Callicles 0 Pelus is alse f like Gergias 
a prefessienal rheterichm, whereas Call teles is a yeung Athenian citi¬ 
zen abeut te enter pelitical life,* New Pelus and Callicles assert seme* 
thing which leeks like Thrasyaaohas 1 tbs sin, but it is impotent t# 
see the difference* Pelus — the name is celt — celt, c-o-l-t — yeu 
, kn#w * there is aim# eomethirjg bestial like Thrasymaciais i a yeung horse, 
a passionate creature. And he has, hswerer, an entirely different the¬ 
sis* Pelus says Justice is worse than injustice. I mean, in other 
words, against your advantage* but Justice is nobler tten injustice. 

And then Socrates ki l ls him by this setaing contradict!on. And thin 
Callicles comes up* in a way a mere impressive character than Pelua 9 
i but only in a way. And Ca l l i dea says no* Pelus should never have ad- 
jmitted that Justice is nobler than injustice. Injustice is also nobler 
than Justice. The Just men are cowards and cowardice is something ig¬ 
noble. The unjust man is the true be-man, and who is concerned only 
with himself. In other words, he says injustice is both better, more 
j advantageous, and nobler tfcan Justice. Tirasyaachuo is a very cold 
jfish. He is practically silmt about nobility. Nobility be damned g 
as it were. He is concern ad only with the advantageous and he doesn^t 
speak about these matters and says injustice is mere profitable ttan 
Justice* and noble or base, I don't care about that. That is important 
; because later on Glaucon and Adeimantus in the second book will take 
up Thrasynachus * thesis and wo must see whether they refer in any way 
to the nobility issue. I would add another point which is also char¬ 
acteristic of — peculiar to Tirasymachus. Thraayaachus, in contra¬ 
distinction to Ca l l i cles, does not refer to nature, to something that 
is by nature good or by nature bad, whereas Callicles appeals against 
’ o»river!ian te nature, which Justifies injustice as both mere profitable 
and sore noble. New what is the arguasxt in this paint? What is the 
arganect? Hew dees Thrasynacfaus refute it? That is ti* decisive and 
last step in 349d te 350c« Briefly, tie similarity of justice and wia- 

Now wisdom you rust not believe is here something very high falootin. 
Wisdom means — is hare — understood, at least, by Thrasymachus $ as 
cleverness, smartness. But, of course, it has ambiguity. Wisdom can 
also be something more than smartness and the peculiarity of such ar- 
;guments is that the distinctien is not i&de« You see, a wise guy 0 
When you say that you. do not necossarily mean that he is a profound 
th inke r, but a man who is vary good at taking care of his own interest. 

Now the point that Socrates makes is that Justice is similar t# wis¬ 
dom. Justice Is similar to wisdom. Injustice is similar to folly. 

■But if 'a 1 is similar to V is V * You mist admit, an atrocious way 
of arguing. Hence, Justice is wisdom and Thrasymaohus is refuted. 

Bib let us leek a bit more closely at this argument. Justice is eisd.- 
| lar to wisdom. Justice leeks like wisdom. Ths wise man, the man con¬ 
cerned with his profit, leeks like a Just man. What oould this mean? 

I mean. In other words, what I want us to do is to see the substance 
behind the merely verbal exchange and refutation. Yeu see, leek like 
— te be similar means te leek Uke. Justice is the appearance ef 
wisdm. Dees this make sense? Yes? 
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"Justice is the action: wisdem in action." 

i Tea, bat In which way? Hew la this ns ant here? Could it be aeant 

here with a rUw te Tbrasym&cbus? Well, is it generally speaking «d- 
: vantageeua te be known as a creek? I neen, is it generally speajdng 
advantageous? Par example, weuld yea vote fr a neterleua creek, far 
a nan where they weuld say — hew did they aay in the last campaign 

— weuld yea sell year eld car te that an? Se I think net* The repu¬ 
tation for honesty is an asset, generally speaking, and therefore te 

— a wise nan, a mn shrewdly concerned with his self-interest will 
appear te be just. That is made clear later on by Glaucen beyond a 

| shadow of doubt 0 Bat the true ambiguity of the argument, I believe, 
i is this* it tuns all around tbs w«*d pleen ecbtel. te get mere, te 
i get mere* And the lust man gets — no, what is the starting point? 

Say, a wise man in a specific case: the physician claims te be superior 
te the nan-physician but net te the ether physician as physician. I 
mean, you knew, we take ptgrsiclan in the strict sense: a competent 
nan. But the non-physician claims to be superior both to the physician 
aid te other neo-physic Ians; which is simply net trus 0 The point — 

| the ambiguity is this: to get mere can mean in tbs first place getting 
j mere honor and money and In this sense It is surely true that the un¬ 
just man wants te get mare honor and many regardless ef any ether 
consideration, but what abeut the just ma? Is be concerned with get¬ 
ting more money and honor? According to what Socrates said in 347b 
he is net concerned at all with that, the getting mere 0 He is free 
; from it 0 But if it — now, te get mere is understood in a nobler sense, 
\ namely being superior in virtue, and more particularly, being superior 
In justice, tim just man has not necessarily the desire to be superior 
in justice te other men and surely the unjust man is completely froe 
, from the desire te be superior in justice te anyone, just or unjust, 

1 The argument is — is, strictly speaking, a sophistic argument, But 
here is the point. At this — after this argument has been completed 
] TlrasyxBachus gives up. He gives up, not — I 8 m sure that Tbrasyaaefaua 
could have seen that there was something fishy =, He sight net have — 
you mm t net forget, we are In an easy position. We can read and re¬ 
read can take hours and hours until we disemrer the flaw precise¬ 
ly* A listener must be very very clever if he grasps the flaw at the 
single hearingo leu knew? And — but still, be surely could have 
1 said it but he gives up» From new on he*s concerned only with pleasing. 
! with pleasing, with doing favmra, charist (?). Why does he do that? 

Is It out ef sympathy with Socrates because he thinks that Socrates 
is rah a babe in the weeds or what? He, I think he has seen where 
the aymp&tty ef the majerity ef the present — of those ^reeoi* was 
and fas did net — he is sufficiently — he is concerned with being 
famous, with being admired and he is not convinced ae simply of the 
truth of his thesis and ha sees how the wind blows and then he gives 
in 0 He is rah mere interested in his art, to be a first rate rhetoric 
iefan and knew hew te produce these passion* and so sc and so on than 
with this of things which is wholly outside ef his art. I think 
he has — he has become tame. That is hard te say and I have net an 
answer to this (Question, not because that is a question which cannot 
be answered. I simply have not understood It enough. I 7 * sure that 
the interplay sf both Socrates 1 very great dialectical cleverness and 
the seeming naivete ef Se crate* — you know — that Socrates is not 
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1 f* ch a dialectical crook as ho assumed from the beginning, but there 
i f 5 heneety in Socrates — that the interlay ef these 

«ake* Tiraejmaclxifl — and, ef course, the fact that 1* sees 
that these rery high yeung Men ef hi# social stardlig, net like — 

°et like these resident aliens? Glaucan and Adeinantus are en Seera- 
t*a* side — dees cake an impression en him? Heir — but Secretes in 
the sequel, then, gives a preef which is, I think — tfcmt’s the only 
genuine preef In the Thrasymacbus section: that ne seciety is passible 
\ without jus ties ? But this victory is else a defeat because it applies 
i equally te a pells and to a gang ef rebbers* Ne society i* pessible 
if there is ne oehesien, as thqr say, among them, which Means if there 
is net a censldarable degree ef trust and haw can yau trust paeple 
af natariaus untruotwerthiness? Within these Units just lee is abso¬ 
lutely necessary, but this Means, ef ceurse, as is shewn by this beau- 
I tiful example ef the gang ef rebbers, justice is needed for the sake ef 
I ^justice? In ether wards, even if you want te be unjust an a larger 
scale, that yau carnet de wiiheut associates* Then yeu have te be just 
[towards yaur associates* Here yeu see that ttere is a s imil arity ef 
justice te wisdom* . These rebbers are just ameag ttmnselvss although 
tint to which they are dedicated is injustice, aid — wall, there are 
ether arguments here which are alee — we simply dsn ? t lave the time 
— time far that? I would like te aentien enly a few mar a peizxts, 
generally speaking, about Tirasymachcs because he is a very impertant 
figure in the Re Rib lie and it is a great errer te believe that se&eene 
whs speaks relatively little, as Thrasynachus dess fram new en, is 
/ T*** this reasen an u nimp ortant individual* Ho is — m* presence is 
absolutely essmitial and it will appear very cleaily, I think, at the 
beginning ef the fifth beak where the initio! scene Is re-enacted and 
new Thr&aymactes has became a member ef the group aid that is a Meat 
importadt change because that means, in plain English, that rhetoric 
has been admitted* 

Tbrasymaehus, whe appears te be the angry man, alee presents him¬ 
self, especially by the example ef the shepherd, as the servant ef 
the rulers. The angry man presents himself as a servant* That will 
remain true* The Republic stands and falls, as ve shall see later, 
by the assertion that anger is a passlen ef the highest dignity, a 
thesis which ie by no means simply trus but it has a certain plausi¬ 
bility within a certain context 0 But anger, we are teld, must be ruled 
by reason* The angry rhetorician must be ruled by Secretes szd that is 
jthe meaning ef the first beek* He is new, for a variety ef motives, 
willing te obey Socrates* But that must be properly understeed* The 
true problem is net this individual from Chalcedem, but angry rhetoric. 
There are all kinds ef rhetoric* There is else plea sing rhe toric and 
thers is also a form ef angry rhetoric which we — to use another ward, 
ether expression, te shew that this is net — net a mere riddle — 
punitive rhetoric, punitive rhetoric, a rhetoric which Induces people 
te become afraid ef punishment* Without tint, according te Plats, 
a pells is net possible* 

If yeu — the dialogue — thm first beek ef the Republic reminds 
ef seme ether dialogic s of Plate* I don*t knew whether yeu knew that 
— I mist swely this aentien — according te a view which is new ganeri - 
ly accepted, ene can knmr the sequence in which Plate wrote the individual 
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dlaleguoe. I knew nothing of that because that depends on Terr techni¬ 
cal considerations ef which I uaderstand nothing, but tte argument is 
in a way, abselifcaly uninteresting became the fact — even if we knew 
! ¥ ^ il certainty that a given dialogue is written at a given time we de 
S act vben ****• conceived the dialogue. He night have cenceived 
*** work, whan he was 25. How can we knew that? There¬ 

fore it is ultimately net interesting, but at any rate aceerding te 
the papular view — this Is tin accepted view — tin re are a number 
•f dialegtms which Piste wrote in tin early period in which all ended 
without a pee it lea. Per example, the Laches . Tin question is raised, 
whet is ceuragei discussed; ne result Is achieved. The Charmedoe: what 
is nederatisn; sane thing: ne result. The Euthophrvm s iCtS piety? 

No result. First beak ef the EepAlie i what is Justice? Ne result. 
There is — this similarity exists regardless ef what the dates were, 
j but what is the difference between the first beak ef the Republic and 
these ether dialogues? What is that? Parden? - 

“Nine beaks fellew?“ 

Tea, sure, that is dear. In ether wards — perfectly correct 
— in ether wards, the theae ef justice has — the important ef the 
subject Is Indicated; that here the sceptical dialogue is fallowed by 
a positive, eenstructiye answer te the question ef wl&t is Justice< 

That is Important 0 But‘within tb* first beek, vimt is the difference? 
Well, these ether dialogues end with the questien — with the aooer- 
tien ef Secrates and he has shewn it te all peeple pro east, that they 
de net knew what courage, moderation, piety er whatever it may be, is. 
f Here & is merely — here Secratee dees something else. Here Secrates 
. FPeves, allegedly, that Justice is better than injustice, and then af- 
j ter having preved it hft says, well, I node this preef and I did net 
even knew what Justice is. Hew can I preve that Justice is good if I 
don't know what Justice is? De you see ti*t? I mean, there is ne paral¬ 
lel te that in these ether dialogues. Tbs treatment in the first beek 
(ef the Remhlic is, en the surface, much mere playful than in these 
'three ether dialogues. There is a kind ef bantering which is net crude 
in any terms. One has te listen te the material. A IrfrU #f bantering. 
Tirasymachus plays. Secrates alas plays in the first beek. And this 
is — this most be — must be considered. In the Laches, for example, 
the p eople whe speak about courage, Laches and Niclao, take oeurage 
very serieusly. Of course courage is a virtue. And the same applies 
its the Buthophron and the Charaedos . But here tbs chief interlocutor, 

*Tirasymachus, daes net take Justice seriously. I moan, he is set un¬ 
just in the sense that he is a fellow — I mean, he makes occasionally 
a rmaark when Secrates usee the example ef purse snatches and be says, 
•h, that's alee — can be advantageous. Yes? But somehow one is reason¬ 
ably sure he wouldn't snatch purses, not out ef deep moral conviction, 
bi* somehow that's not his line. He wouldn't de this kind of thing. 

He plays the unjust mss. Ho is — but one thing is true: he dees net 
take Justice very serieusly and that could sloe mean — I mean, you 
find this very ofton among oducated people, that they say of course 
one is honest; I don't know why but it Just is se. It's terribly cex¬ 
plicated te be a crook; much more easy te be honest. It's nothing te 
beast of, nothing ef any interest. It is a convenience. I have heard 
this mere than once said by absolutely honest people* His oeriouenooa 



doesn't lie in hie Justice-, That is a quality af no interest te his, 

! His seriousness lies in his art, in his rhetoric. That — this kind 
f of nan exist#« Why Sacra tee is playful is a ouch aero difficult cues- 
tian and I da net sea that this question ceuld be answered an the basis 
af the first book, ar da you have an answer? I mean, that — you see-. 
,one paint which I have had eccaslen te make in quite a few courses azd 
\ seminars is there is a certain sinplictir view af Socrates according 
! to which he is a preacher ef virtue ar Justice in general —* or justice 
in particular — and that is all te Socrates, that is all to it* That 
1 is not even the sain paint, Sacrates is interested, above all, in un- 
| derstanding and it Is dsar te him as It will be Bade clear in the c5jr±h 
beek that if one is truly concerned with understanding the most inpsrt&nt 
things one will be "decent” as a natter af catt*ea because an© has no 
j motive for indecency. But the prime interest is in understanding, even 
in ths understanding af Justice, 

In yesterdays class — I don*t know whether there is anyone — 
yea, seme were there — someone paint ad out — I mention this as an 
civatr nl in scnslssisa that See rates af course was absolutely lar 
ab5,d*ing and believed in the dignity and the sanctity ef the laws. 

Proof: tbs Crlt a- You know — that Socrates will rather die than dis¬ 
obey tte lavs, "^Yes, but what data he de in the Apoloi^y ? In the Ap»l ^ 
og£ he say? that if the Athenians would forbid him to philosephlxe, 

Tofto to try to leara, he would not obey thau 0 Now that means if the 
I Athenians would make a law; that's the only way In which tbs Athenians 
can forbid something — forbidding — for example, that Sacrates would 
go to this gymnasia® and have these conversations and so an and so on 
and similar things. He would sat obey the law* So that is set — 
Sacrates is net unqualifiedly lav abiding. He abides by this law un¬ 
der discussion in tha Crita e That" a all. Haw vixt is true of law ie 
also true ef Justiceo Justice has many many levsle and ana level ie 
that af simple law abidingnese, Another level earns t# tbs fare right 
1 in the beginning, right at the beginning* The first point which Cephas 
J lu 3 rraB.de is Justice is honesty, i<,o 3 te say the tnith* What afceut that.' 
Vtet about truth saying In the Republic? There is an important pasosga^ 
an explicit passage. Da you reneaber tiet, Mr* Galblsss.? 

(Inaudible answer), 

j Ho, not in tfc* first bask, The noble lie., Se, in ether words > 

! tbs untruth — to say the untruth can be nobler under certain conditions, 
in certain respects, than to say the trtfch. So what becomes of the 
simple identification of Justice with honesty in th® sense ef saying 
the truth uni or all circumstances to everyone? Hast 3 s sufficient, Yes, 
So — and that applies to every primary notion c In other words, what 
we t hink generally speaking about Justice is sufficient surely for all 
practical purposes, falmost all practical purposes* Thera are al¬ 
ways extrema cases admitted — where it is admitted that ane stay devi** 
ate fr*c this Tula legitimately. Well, ane case which is today I think 
not universally but generally admitted would af course be the case of 
espionage, I mean. If you happen to be in Russia and make seme vary 
interesting ebservatien valuable to our gevaraasafc and would bo askad 
by the police there, security police, and if you would tall them that 
which is net about what you have seen I believe very few people would 
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bias* you fbr tint and many **uld praise yarn f*r hiring brmight ever 
thi* information, The meet simple example 0 Hr* Megatl? 

(Inaudible question). 

Tee, but I don't eee that there la any evidence, I mean, what 
he a aye afeeub — that Sec rates la a trickster. Yea? Remarks te this 
effect — they are af course —- they den't preve that he is eppesed 
te tricks as sue ho Teu knew? That is the thing — he doesn't 
want te be tricked. That doesn't mean that he is simply eppesed te 
tricks. That in itself wouldn't jrere mere, Yee? I mean, far exam¬ 
ple, if someone complains in a shop that the shopkeeper is trying te 
cheat him that doesn't prove that the complainant is an honest man; 
surely net. It only — he doesn't wart to be at the receiving end 
of the deceptionc That is all. That is net — that Is net — he could 
even be — one could say even an honest man might accept the deception 
without complaint, leu knew? There is no — I would say there is no 
sired of evidence in favor of your assertion- 

(Inaudibly re-states hie point ), 

I see *— yes but that — in ether words, he is surely net the un¬ 
just man Incarnate, injustice incarnate. That is clear. If you nesm 
j that, surely. But because the unjust man incarnate is, of course, very 
, ouch concerned with the reputation for Justice as Glaucen — I aean<, 

( who are the people who openly admit that they are creeks? Tim people 
tile have no choice — who have already admitted it in deed, I have 
been told that in penitentiaries the inmates refer te themselves as 
creeks and te the .outsiders as squares, I suppose you are familiar 
with that. Yes, bub that is net an act of honesty on their part be¬ 
cause everyone knows that they are formally and solemnly declared te 
be ereeks and they have no choice, I mean, their denial would be wholly 
imeleee, fay which I do net mean that there may net be seme people in 
penetectlaries who have been unjustly condemned* Of course, but general^ 
ly speaking, I believe, they did what they were accused of having 
dene, 

(Inaudible remark). 

Yes, sure. That is as absurd as if someone who was caught in the 
act of stealing, . » would say I have net stole*. It is a wholly stu¬ 
pid and Ineffective thing te do, but ordinarily creeks, clever crooks^ 
make sure that no one knows that thsy are creeks. You see these people 
who are generally sm posted of being enseks, simple people; no one knows 
It, Thqr, of course — firstly, they have net been caught, and secondly 
they are net creeks of the first order. Then you must — dearly, be¬ 
cause te be suspect is already on the way te the penitentiary. The 
true creek — that is — in tint respect Glaucen is absolutely correct, 
The true creek >euld never be recognisable, r 

(Inaudible remark). 

Yes, but on the other hand — yes, but the question, however. Is 
this, I mean, I don’t say that this is decisive — what I say, but, , , 
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consider. Could he aveld doing so? 0 . • Can he aver gat employers 
if ho daaa not eonTinoe than by what he says he knawa the ropes. 

Tou know? Machi&velli'a prehlem when he wrote The Prince , He mot 
shew that he knows all the trieka e Otherwise, how would any prince 
be willing to accept bin as an adviser? So ha oust teach all the 
other Men — that implies, of course, also that he on his part deeen c t 
aspire to any higher position than to bo a teacher ar adviser af tyrants 
and net to be a tyrant himself, because — and that is dear — he ruins 
his possibilities. But the paint which I think we should keep in mlai 
is that Thrasymachus is net simply an unjust nemo That is — he is 
nob simply a just man, but he is not simply unjust fl Otherwise he would 
never say that. As little as Calllclea in the Oargias Is, af course, 
net an unjust sen. Ha is really — CaUlcles is really much mere ”msral n 
, in quotations than Thrasymachus is because his primary motive is moral 
j Indignation, that the unjust speaker oan ruin the just anas and there* 

1 fare one mist be as tough as they. That is CaUlcles* motive 0 That 
' is not — Thrasymachus is a cold fish compared to him. Pardon? 

(Inaudible remark)* 

[ Yes, surso And a reputation for that and I believe also a genuine 
concern with competence in his art. That you oust net under*estimate, 
just as in the case ef Pelus in the Omrgtai . That® a a very great mo¬ 
tive* He wants to be really competent. That becomes independent ef 
considerations ef profit Q 

(Inaudible remark fallowed by reply of Mr. Strause off microphone). 

"Speaking ef Thrasymachus in comparison with Machiavelli o The 
only difference that I can eee between them so far is that at 
first Machiavelli is graceful. « • and Thrasymachus comes in 
like a wild beast. Can you give oeme mere fundamental distinc¬ 
tions?" 

Yes, I would aay this: that in these doctrines as Plato presents 
them — and it is perfectly possible that there were seme individuals 
around ef a similar persuasion who were much cleverer t ban they are — 

1 that is a long question — but the meet obvious difference is that 
I Machiavelli absolutely knows the point which Socrates makes. Ruling 
means serving. There®s no question. That makes — might still be to 
j the — in ether vnrds, why — what is the motive ef the ruler in Machia- 
velli’s sense? Glory. Eternal fama. In ether words, something not 
petty. Yes? Hot petty. And I think that what happens in the second 
book is a tacit enactmmit af this point. Lot mo say these few words. 

At the beginning — at the and ef the first beak and even after the spee¬ 
ches by Glaus on and Adeimantus we are confronted with this situation: 
we do not knew what justice Is; we do not knew whether justice is good, 
we. • • have heard only a very strong and powerful case against justice 
| from Glancen and Adeimantus. Then Socrates founds tbs pells and there 
is no longer any question whether justice is good. It cemes out obvious¬ 
ly. We wait behave a pells ondwe wait to have a pells which is technically 
geed and then we are, of ceuree, concerned with law abidingness er with 
the other things which come in. But in this transition a very important 

change is taking place in the seals ef Glancen and Adeimantus and to 
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\mmm extant «f tte ether** Hitherto we ware attracted, the youn g people c 
Shy the tyrantThat la the raal einnge,, You knew? I mean, fimane 
In dishonest practio ea — a Senator or Congresses «r even aa 
a &qrome (Wt Judge «r whatever it way ba — that la chicken feed. 

But If yea are the tyrant than yen awn the whale eeemnnity, literallyo 

»a the paint Q Literally it's their property. Sa the tyrant is — 
that la dear, If want te ba concerned with tha adrantage 

hy haak and by craak become a tyrate, and new Socrates shews without 
BM0Ag a ward about it by What he dees, this? what a petty fallow such 
\ * tyrant, The tyrant: what does he da? the city and he 

f explaits it far his aim benefit* Well, sooner ar later he 9 11 be anr» 

1 dared j maybe ha dims mi his bad. It do«an s t make any difference* But 
■ he will be absolutely fergetteiio. He was crazy day in the newspaper 
together with him wife or nistreaa, whatever it may^be, but then na~ 
bady will even talk about him? We have seen seme experiences in Sbzv 
epe la ear mge., * * * He*a netbingo He las a vary narrow herisem v 
[ a few years during which be lives* But leak at the other man who tea 
I really a broad viaiaaa As eelfimh as the tyrant, bat breed * The fea»~ 
j der ef a city, the father ef a constitution, who is revered end grato- 
i felly re*caob<sred by generations, And there is net — in this stage 
there is no moral oanvereioxw. There la only an enlargemnt of the beri~ 
j son from petty objectives which every — which are not Xtuxiaaantally 
i different from that of A1 Capone ar aa — ta a vary large abjective* 
lhat is what MacMavalli has In *1™* and he makes clear — that is 
Xachi&vaili's special mark — that he makes clear there is no moral 
difference* Moral dif f erence in the strict meral sense*, The motives 
are hims elf in bath cases* But that eImply — there is simply an 
enormous diff erence •— whether a ancons is concerned with what the 
Greeks called eternal faas a • . and the petty satisfaction of vanity 
1 end otter desires with which meet pal im»i u/Hng tyrants 9 may 

1 vary wall ba satisfied,. That I think is — now, but the difference 
is this* After this has been dene successfully — Glauccn and A dolman- 
tus please themselves in tte prospect af being the founders af the first 
absolutely goad pells — I mean, Atheeus, tha founder af Athena, chicken 
; ^ eac * compared ta what they are doing* Then, after they have been purged 
;«f vulgar ambition and have became ambitious In tbs highest Basse, then 
\ ®e»* two ar three hours later, than tha true conversion takas place, 
namely tha ocnvsrsien from any political ambition, oven tte very high¬ 
est, ta forgetting about ambition: philosophy* And what you can say 
or at any rate la in MacMavolli there Is so equivalent 

ta tte eeororslen, tha second step* Tan know? That one can say with 

that is true, bte tte first step* * * Machiavelll 
knew that — that tte ruler has ta servo* • , e Haw can ha successfully 
rule if te is net tte mast industrious man in tte co—unity* Ha gats 
much lass sleep, I mean, net only because af fear of himself but be¬ 
cause af — haw is it President Elsenhower stated it or General Elsen¬ 
hower stated It about his jab as President? What a man-killing jab 
that is* Surely every clever knave (?) is a man-killing job* That 
means service azd yet tte tyrant believes that this effort — why did 
you laugh? 

"Because tte tyrant is man killing*" 


Tes, I see, I thought you meant that President Eisenhower did 
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~ ¥a f J> n * t imad br W» job. New that I think la — Mtehiavelll 
1 » — M&cblavelli'e paelttao la infinitely Mrs intelligent than that 
takan by nrasynactans me Calllalsa mr Palaa. Tint gees withwt aaying. 
TOftt is dear and the mere fact ef the trouble he takes. After ell 
Hachlavslli develops at great length very apsciflo rule* af garamiag 
aicceee fully. iaa knew? In athor mrds, ha enters inte the auhjaet 
matter af palltlea which the a a people da net (to. They — wtot Aria- 
tatle says abeut the. I believe la earraet. They thought palltla al 
seleoea la rhetoric. HaefcUvelli never belie red tint. Rheterlo playa 
ia wry auberdlnate rale la Machla-rolll'a teaching. That Is net what 
"* Aristetle, wm kosw six those writings which are lest} you knew 
wa have none af these writings; we lave enly Plate's reparta. And’he 

^Aiced that ta — they wars entirely different na. Machla- 
velll la In this respect truly a pupil af Plata am Aristotle: tha t 
he takas vary seriously the subject setter af palltlea, fran a pwtieu- 
lar point ef Tiaw p undonlably, but he is tnzly a aan concerned with pe- 
lit leal aatters* What dees our fellow e«jr here? Nothing hat the 
i triviality that the laws depend on the regisn* lea? Tou knew thatc 
In ether wards, in a democracy, democratic laws depend en a democratic 
regiaeo That is really very inpertait but elementary and ne entering 
ef the subject matter, That I think seems te be true and — ne, it is 
a Tery long — one ceuH, in diseasing this question ©f the so-called 
Sephiats and Machiavelli bring eut vexy interesting and important 
thirds* But I believe that the point which I mentioned wo uld {rove 
to be the meat important 8 The detailed study ef political Matters in 
what we generally call a scientific er philosephic way begins, as far 
as we can see, with Socrates and his pupils 0 Of course, great historians, 
especially Thucydides s did this too, b* tis Sophists as Sophists didn*t 
do thate Wo have no evidencOo And Machiavelli is in this respect — 
in this respset he continued this very painstaking analysis given in the 
central parts of Aristotle 7 s Politics* but in an entirely different 
Banner o Good*, 
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... a dear wruy ef the first half ef the seeend book. I think 
yew were wise in stepping sere er leaa where you did and the next 
speaker knewa automatically where he has te begin next tine. That’s 
Hr* harden. Teu knew? Good, New there was ene peint in jneur presen* 
tatien which I thought was — touched the root ef the matter. Teu con¬ 
firmed that — yeu stated — re-etated what Glaucen says at the begin¬ 
ning that Secratee had only aeeasd te prove the superiority ef Justice 
and had net given a true proof and yeu made it clear* especially toward 
the end* that this difference between sowing er appearance and truth 
is crucial because the whole thane later an in theae two speeches., a\s>e~ 
ly, is the difference between seeming Justice, which la injustice, and 
true Justice, Wiich nay very well be in certain eases seeming Injustice, 
tab new leek, let ua draw a further oendusiea. If Socrates has given 
only a sewing proof ef the superiority ef justice in his discussion 
with Thrasynacfaus is Sec ratee net an unjust nan? Teu knew? I mean, 
is this net a form ef dishonesty? I mean ene ward, the word Justice 
— we translate the Greek word dikai esene by justice but that baa a 
very great range ef meaning 0 What we mean hynhenesty is alee peculiar. 
And on the ether band t iers la much mere. Sometimes people say 
dlkaiesene should be translated by righteousness, which la familiar 
te yeu from the translation ef the Bible. That' is also correct; 
dlkaiesene has a much richer meaning than present day ikigllsh Justice, 
but it surely Includes also this little thing called honesty, simple 
honesty* New as I say, Socrates has admittedly given a seeming proof 
ef the superiority ef Justice. A sewing proof is not a true proof . 

Is this net an act ef injustice, ef dishonesty? 

"Per rhetorical purposes camet ene 'sew' momentarily?" 

Oh, I see. So tfca i diewe that it is net ae simple. That shews 
that the problem ef Justice is complicated. 

"This would be ay position, I would say yes," 

Tea, New what Is — let us — new that yeu understand that, let 
us leek at the alternative which says no temporary injustice under any 
conditions. Tea? Under any conditions, Do you — do yeu knew a man 
who upheld this radical view? lying, to tee a clear word, is imaoral 
under all conditions. J arden? Kant. toe. Kant said that, mare siren, 
ly, at least, than any philosopher <. Theolog ian s will generally speak¬ 
ing imply It rather severely. Tea, but the same Kant also taught, net 
In his moral philosophy but in his political philosophy, that the right 
te — the enly basic right is the right te freedom, which Includes the 
right te free speech, includes the right te lie. De yen see — de you 
see what this means? Can yeu recognise any practical political fast 
in this very g moral assertion that man has by nature the right te lie? 

"Governments de not have by nature the right te censer," 

Exactly. In ether werds the liberal society, at vs call It, 
says this — ef course, but societies are never as straightforward 
as philosophers are and thiy don’t put it in this way. If yeu limit 
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the right to speak — the f re edom of sp eec h — to tho freedom #f true 
and honest speech yes admit the **t sf censership as a sitter of 
course. So the interesting thing, however, is — that is very inters 
esting — that the philosopher she was, in a way, the asst severe 
moralist, Kant, taught in ana breath that morally lying is absolutely 
wreng and legally the right te lie net be pretested. I think one 
can — 1 believe ere cannot find a neater feral* far the difficulty of 
the liberal position. Z say difficulty; I don't eay it 1 a an absurd- 
ity, but that is the problem which — the real inner difficulty ef mod¬ 
ern liberal society. Tee? 

" An othe r answer te yeur question, an alternative answer, would 
be Socrates is Just in giving a seeming answer te Tirasymaehua' 
seeming attack. He said be was pretending." 

That you can — yes, sirs, but still that is also an interesting 
moral question discussed by East, although net siaq>ly answered. What 
abeut jocular lies? What about this kind ef lie which we ell emcLt 
at least erven todays "yours sincerely," "yours eerdlally," and Yeur obed¬ 
ient servant," and so am. Bet no one — you all laugh about it but 
a very strict men xd^t very well find a difficulty in that. There 
is one ether point thlch I would like te aak Hr. Jacobsen. When be 
spoke ef the ring, you ref erred to a save. Ton did this not without 
an intention, I'm sure. Can you — can you spell out that intention. 

"I was hoping that you would pick this up and explain it. I 
realise that this inrclrea a very deep and abstruse — ” 

Tea, but state it te the extort te which you see yeur question 
hers if you don't believe ye*. can answer it. 

"Well, basically men gees inks a cave te find a ring which will 
enable him te oeandt an act ef Injustice. Cave as an abject 
that cornea later on — I think I would rather that you — * 

Tee. In ether wards, you were thinking ahead and ef cave later 
on in the sixth and seventh took. That's the point. And you suggested 
tentatively, modestly, there may be a connection between the two. And 
the connection — wall, the cave — is not the cave the world ef ap¬ 
pearance? Is the cave net later on the world ef appearance, shadows? 

Tea? And is nst appearance and shade we seeming? Let us leave it 
at this very gmerd remark and see whether it is so. 

Hew before we turn — I have another question -be ether quest lams, 
but I would — before I do that I would like te bring te — te remind 
yon ef the meet fla salve point ef the first beck. X mean, the three 
definitions sf Justice given there by Cephalxxs, Pelemarehos, and Tbra- 
symaohus, and I would like te ro-etate them , end so — because it is 
ef seme l^)#rt«siee to see that Plats dose net cheese these opinions 
arbitrarily. I would oontemd, and subject to correction by the elaso 9 
that these are the three meet important opinions em Justice. The 
first is what — sf sour sc, tae most IsteLUgmoKly interpret them. 

Tbs first is the classic er traditional definitions Justice is the 
will te give ev er yon e what belongs is him, which means either te return 



it to hi* cr leave it in pooeosoln* That dee an* t sake any differ* 
ease. Palf—arehuw says Justice is dedication ts ths ceaten 9ad: 
petrletlaa, however you sail it * And Tlrasyaaehas says Justice naan 
slagAy ta shay ths lav| Justice, legality* I don't believe that thsrs 
Is ansthar general definition af Jostles ifcieh can oeapete with aagr 
•f these three In practice, and ths — ifcat will happen — we aust 
see what will happen later te these three definitions* I will give 
yen only one emap&et ths Rowan lawyer definitions, Cephalne 1 view* 
Justine naans te glee e ve r yone idiot is das te Ida* Dus of cevrse 
seesrding te positive lav, hut this aay be very bad fer that mm* If 
yeu give his inherltanoe te a playboy yen nay min that playboy and 
the peaitive law toys nevertheless, since — he hae a right te that 
Inheritance as everyone alas has, subject te Inheritance taxes which 
nay tens oleee te confiscation, bit that is s secondary consideration. 
And now this — then in those eases and quite a few ether cases Jus* 
ties is obviously bad* It haras that fellow* The eensequease, in¬ 
dicated at ths beginning of the Pelonarohus sections one should give 
everyone only what is geed fer his, That neons. In institutional 
terns, abolition of private property, i*o 0 everyone will be assigned 
by the rulers idiot is gsed far bin, and that naans, of course, that 
the rulers oust be wise non, gsed Judges of what is gsed fer each* 

The whole large chunk of the Republic is Inplied in these consider*- 


If you leak at Pelcaarstaas' definition* Juetlee is helping friends 
and hurting anenlos* Intelligently understood, not sorely private 
friends and private enonlss but friends and fallow eltdsena; ths on- 
coles are ths fer signers * What happens te that definition in the 

— I mean later on — those wt you idle have over bad the gsed fortune 
of reading beyond the first bask* 

"It eons up in the ease of the guardians* 11 

It is preserved* It la preserved. The third, Thraeyaaefaae: 
Justice is lsg^L, I would dare te say is nst preserved because law 

— I nan, there are — main sen laws there but fundaaentally it 
is a direst rule by the wise m. So the central definition is the 
net important definition and that is one point which we should keep 
in mind* 

lew I have — address ay question te Hr* Jacobsen. What is the 
difference between Thrasynaehus' thesis and Glaucetn 1 0 and Adainantus 0 
thesis, without eur difference between the two brothers? What 

do tfasy brlxg eVt, idxat Thrasynachus did net hriqg out? 

"Are you referring to tho — on a broader seal# — the fact of 

wbat appears te he versus wtst is, n is there sens acre — " 

leu could say that* That is mm way of putting it* I believe 
it is net the asst — tho clearest my «f expressing it, but it points 
in the right direction* Hr* Rsinkla? 

”• • • ths quest!so of the gods*" 

But net —- n% of Glaucen particularly — and I think Glauce* — 
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Glauceo refers partially te the godi] Adeiasntue le the man the speaks 
ef the gtdftt He, bat seasthlng ouch are na salve* Tea? 

•I would aay that Glsucen mays that Justice and injustice la by 
nature* He refare te them by satire* * . • He hat a each mere 
ccaplez deetrim than dees ThrasyaachuBo" 

On what peint? 

"On a inch mere prefaund level, I would say, than dess Tbrasyaa- 

ehwo" 

Haactly, aid that ie what yeu sent tgr appearsnse and being. 
dUncen and Adeinastus explicitly bring up the difference between 
nature and cenrentleu and free that peint ef view Thraeymacfaus — 
their analysis ie nere radical and are profound* Hew we have a paral¬ 
lel in the Gergjaq, te vfaish I referred already last tia» 0 In the Gur - 
gH e vs have alas tlrse an. Just as we have here three groups ef 
wa f) Gz«Dups «f sea* I mean, Cephalns, Peleetarehns, Thrasymcbua, and 
Glacsea and Adeiaantue, There we have Gergjai, else an eld aaa, Pelas? 
and Calliclea, and there alee the last is the aset outspoken, Just 
as Glauceu and Adelmantus are the BMt outspoken, and la the Gergiaa 
it is said explicitly by CaHicles that hs is acre — that Plane an Tslc ) 
— that Pelae and Gergiaa get late trebles because they were net 
outspoken and therefere cent radiated themselves« And why were they 
less outspoken? Because they were ferodgeers and CaJOicles is & na¬ 
tive Athenian, New hare we have a sinilAr situation;. Glaueen atd 
AdeAnantus are the esuy ICO — Ihll-bleeded Athenian cltlsene, eea^-ared 
wLth the as tics, Cephalus and PeCUsarohuso New a seiceuhxt mmr* sub'ls 
quest lent what 9 a the difference between Glaueen and Adoiaaatue? 

"Well, basically Glauses is speaking the ease fsr injustice„ He 
takes es, as I — the way I had it in the paper- ha speaks as a 
lawyer. He 1 * net emotionally involved in the seaoe that Adoisas- 
tus is end given his tpeeeh Adeisastus is practically belling ever 
with a certain Mral indication that — and is net speaking the 
pert ef aeasene else, Be B s q?taking in a stralgktf<irvard mas¬ 
quer, Therefore it oeuld be said that in a sense Glances is tak¬ 
ing the part ef — is taking the appearaxse ef so m ethi n g that 
hs is net, whereas Ad erf mantis is fsrthright in speakingr* 

Ah ha! I ds net knee whether yeu are right, but yeu nay be. 

Tee? 

"Goulds't it be aahd that Glancen 6 # view is that ef a secular 
— is a seeular view, whereas Adeiaantus' is that ef a religious - ■ 

I don't — yeu aeon, the mere fact that ha speaks about the ged s 

se much? 

"His argoMat is eeuched aere in tens ef deity than GLsucsa 9 *, " 
Tea, but what dees bs oay abeut the gedst 
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"He says that — ha's disparaging aa far as his ramaxks about 
tbs gads ars concerned, but ths basis diffsrsnss Is t Imt in Glsa- 
Qsn thsrs Is only at ths snd rsfsrenss sad* ts ths gods." 

Tea, all right, but that dsss ast as an that — Adslmantua surely 
disparages ths gols. That osuld nry wall bs religious if ha wold 
appeal te a laftier notion ef the gods, Dess bs ds that? 

"No." 

Ah faSe So, in ether wards, jeu can say hs is only sere critical 
•f the gods than Glaueen is and '<fc&t it nsans we don't knew* Tsu wan¬ 
ted te say something? 

■In part it is shewn free the initial part ef the first beek where 
we find (Hausen with Sec rites gilng dswn to the Piraeus and we find 
Adslzsuxtus with Feleoarstbie, and soaehesr Gl&uoen is deser te phil> 
esspty, te nature, than — " 

No, don't specula te ti Glaueen is slsser te Secretes e There is ns 
question about that, and that is Tory geed, but that is verr ambiguous 
and we must see what it means« New I wild moat ten first one thing 
which I knew a long time age and that is that Adela&nbus really is — 
pushes ths analysis mere than Glauoen dee a, The distinction between 
nature and law is used fcgr — nature and oezrrentien is wed by both. 

But Adeiaantus is ths only one the uses a clear tens for indicating 
what nature, eur nature, desires Glauoen Is less precise about that 
and Adeiaantus calls that the pleasant, the pleasant* This principle 
dees not come cut in Glausen.. If you want to leek up the passages: 

363^1 to d2 and in 3&4a3« & ! ihat is eos points New I think the best 

thing to do would be te read a passage where bath say apparently the 
earns thing* but say it very differently* New that is in Glauoen, 360e6„ 
It’s on page 120-21 la Leeb; to 3&a5° Will yeu read that? And new 
leek up — ani with the ether hand so that you find It immediately g 
36 ?q6o That is en page 137. New 1st us first see what that is. Where 
was that? "e6," New in the first plaea, in the middle ef the paragraph. 
Do you have that? "In the f:lrit place. . . c w Mr. Reinkin? Page 12X* 

365« (ajj )o "In the first place. ..." Tes? No, no? 

*• In the first plaee, the unjust man must ast as clever craftsmen 
do: a first-rate pilot car physician, for ezaapla, feels the difference 
between impossibilities aid pessibilitiss in his art and attempts 
ths one md lets ths ethers go ; and then, tee, if he deea happen 
te trip, he is equal te ssrrecting his errsr. Similarly, the un¬ 
just man uhe attempts injustice rightly must be supposed te 
escape detest ion if he is te be altogether unjust, and we met 
regard the man the is c<iught as a bungler. Per the height ef 
Injustice is te seem juut vdtheut being as. 9 " 

Let us step here and tarn te page 137, la 3$5s4. The middle ef 
ttai pages "it is objected it la ad easy. . . .* 

" f o . • stay far a wrong-doer always ts 11s hid. Neither is 
any other big thing faeile, wo shall reply, ft* all the same 
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if we expect te be happy, we Boat pursue the path te ifcich 
the feat prints #f eur arguments peipt. Far with a view U 
lying hid va will erganize asdstlse and palitioal clubs, and 
there are taaehara ef cajelery the impart the arte af the papu¬ 
lar assembly and the eeurt-rsan* S# that, partly by persuaaian, 
partly by ferae, we shall contrive te ararreaeh with impunity. 1 * 

las, let us leave it there. New da you see a differenoe between 
that — the first statement was by Qlaucen. The secend was by Adeiman- 
1ns. Identically the same thane. Which was the these? 

(Inaudible answer). 

las; no that is net precise enough, Sure. But what dees it re¬ 
quire, net te get caught? What is needed fur that, as both admit? 
Parden? An art# an art. Beth agree. The truly unjust nan is a great 
artist, artisan. And what’s the difference in the way In vfcicb they 
state it? 

* Adel man tun is Is sc sanguine abeut the peas ihilitiea." 

Adelnantus? Less sanguine? That — I don't see that. I — ha 
anly speaks awrs specifically at the fast that it’s difficult, but 
that Is alse implied by Gliuosn. I weuld say that Addnmtua Is much 
mere specific abeut the arts required than Glancm is. Hatch msre ape- 
cifico He speaks, far ample, at the twa rhetarlcal arts which yea 
need: bath f arena ie rhetoric and pelitioal rhetor is a Gl&ucen speaks 
anly af forensic rhataris» les? 

"Isn 5 t this. » • te be roainded, as I was by Adeisnntuc* argu- 
mod, at nactumal csunclls in the Republic ?* 

In the Laws yea mean* 


*1 mean in the Laws, but the phllesepher — that he describes tfas 
unjust getting their »ia by — * 

^les, but that is — psrxit ms te drep that new because we weuld 
— we have te clear up the rslatien at the twa fellows. I say that 
Adsimantus is much mere specific, and alas Adsimantus pushes the analy¬ 
sis deeper by bringing up the iasue ef pleasure. Furthermore, he qaetes 
the peets all the time, wbsreas Glaucen speaks only enee ef then, ef 
Aeschslns. Alse, Adeinautis is neb mors detailed regarding this grave 
quest!ea ef the gods. I wunld suggest — bat there is anethsr those 
which is somewhat msre sepias tie, 1 believe, in Glaucen than in Adelnan- 
tas, although I In vs net made a statistic. In such mtt ers, statistics 
is a geed thing. Glaucen Is somewhat mere emphatic ea hener, glory, 
than Adaimantuc. Hew I would say first Adsimantus is mere sephistiea- 
ted than Glaucen, but Gleason has mother quality indicated right at 
the beginning ef the second bosk by Secrates. Glaucen is ef eutstand- 
ing manliness, ostrags; I isn't knew hew they translate it. At the be¬ 
ginning ef tbs second beck? 

*o«. intrepid, enterprising. . . ." 
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!«•, well, why dees he say that? Sines he was — being,** sears*, 
always asst manly* He is meat manly, bat Adejuntas Is less manly than 
C la u s en, but asrs sophisticated. I think that is a very seamen, sf 
esorss net a universal experiences that the asrs hs-mamilsh psspls are 
not rnesssarily mars sophisticated. Iss? That is a them* whish seeurs 
in Fists all the time. It is particularly — ths last whish I read 
was Laches, where Lashes ard Nislas. Kldu — both generals, Athen¬ 
ian generalso Nislas such mare sephistioated than Lashes; Lashes a 
kind af General Patten type. Tea knew? But Seeratea is eleeer ts 
Laches than t* ths sophisticated HLsias. Nieias knews a let abeut 
Seeratea 1 theories and usee them in ths discussion and 7 *t Laches is 
eleser t* him. That tappers, Socrates is net — yen knew that is the 
famous problem ef the Intellectual, if we me the present day tern. 

An intellectual is, ef course., net necessarily a mere intelligent nan a 
I mean, contrary te a vulgar mis-eeneeptism. An intellectual Is only 
a man who dees more reading mi writing than the nen-ixxtelleetuals de, 
but he is net necessarily were intelligent. Seme — there is something 
like natural intelligence whish is mush better than an inadequate se- 
phiatieatienc The best thing would probably be beiht te have a good 
native intelligence plus tbs right kind of sophistication; a unity ef 
these twe things, and that Is somehow represented in deeper Seer*teen 
And new this superiority of Claucon I think you all must have felt 
shews in his speech* Ths msst impressive part sf ths first half ef the 
second book is without any question the story ef the ring ef Gyges and 
the marvelous confrontation tf the unjust man who is buried with the 
greatest public homers as the greatest benefactor ef ths city and on 
the opposite the perfectly Jest man whs is crucified as the arch cried- 
Dale New hew do you call s*ach a quality, when a man can present such 
things that impress you and they stick in your mind? Hew de you call 
that? 


■Parades or — * 

Ns, hew rises Socrates so y when he interrupts? If I 8 m net mistaken^ 
Secretes interrupts only SLiusaa ones — yes — aid never Adeimantus. 

Is this correct? I mean aT;er they begin their speech, I mean, Yes, 
it is correct, and that is .in 3&Ldo Have you — have you read that 
passage? In Leah, 123- (Sic* should be 125)« 

■'Bless ms, my dear Gliui 2 <*i,? said I, 'hew strenuously you pol¬ 
ish off each of your two man for the competition for the prise 

as if it were a statue, 9 * 

daacen acts like a stati&*y° Nay I ask you for a modem general¬ 
isation from statuary, sculpt if? Hew de we call these chaps? Pardon? 

■. o • painters, artists — ■ 

Artists; ye So In ether oords — I >111 new introduce an elder 
teem which is mere proper te ;fc* Greek text, deacon has a poetic gift 
whish Adelmawtus dess not hi v«, a retire gift fer presentation aad he's 
much asrs sf a pest then his voh mors educated brother, Ad einaat us g 
dm has had greater , and there is a eennectlem between this 

natural courage, manliness, aid the courage ef presenting these things 
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vividly* Se we must keep this In nind aid vs must alas cut forget — 
jss nsv — new, vbsn ths discussion begins «f tfas city from mxt tins 
m yea uut always watch whether Glaucen sr Adeimantus is ths addressso. 
That is important. Whether vs understand it in each ease is wether 
matter, but yen will see — fsr example, tbs beginning is Adeiaantaa 
and that fsllsvs rather naturally because he was ths ascend speaker 
in the first half sf the ascend bask, but at a certain moment he is 
Interrupted by Glancon and thin — Adeimantu* is perfectly satisfied 
with the Ssuth Sea island ends tense; Clausen is net* Glsucgn is net* 

He rebels against that. He® a tee vital fer that. And thm — that 
is ene thing. Later an there will alas be such changes which are — 
must be watched* whither we are — te repeat — whether we under¬ 
stand >t hem er not is wether natter, but we must surely watch them and 
net think — claim that we her#* voders toed tbs Republic if we are net 
able to knew why these changes take plaee. Hew let us see then, At 
the beginning ef the seoend b>ok It is perfectly dear that Glaucen 
is renpeaaible fsr the eentlniftlen ef the csnrereatlen. leu knew? 

Just as ho was responsible at the very beginning that Secretes stayed 
in tha Pir&<uiSc We ewe it he Glaucen that Secretes lad this conversa¬ 
tion. We mist ret fer get that* 

New what 5s the precise question, then, which Glaucen addressee 
te Seo rates? there are tiroo kinds goed things. Which are they, 
in the order quoted, Mr. Jacobsen? . 

■In the urder quoted?" 

Tea, sure. 

■Thing t which are desire! tmr themselves; things which are desired 

beth for themselves and their consequences, and things which arc 

net desired fsr thomssC.vbut are desired fer their consequences, 0 

TeSo Which arc the metrt chelecvortky? I mein, which are the most 
choice—* 


■The second, the middQjio 1 


Se. Just fer ths fun «if i t I mention that and in this ease it 
is perfectly easy te see that they deserve te be centralr In ether 
eases it Is net as easy, but ore must raise this question. Tec? 

■Is there any oenuectitm Vet ween the fact that Secretes cheeses 
tbs mean between ths two e xtremos as being ths definition which 
fits Justice, and that Gltucen defines Justice as being the mid¬ 
dle ground ef the twe itx&renes? Glaucen says that Justice is — ■ 

Tec, I remnber. That on Id be. It is certainly remarkable that 
we fanve alee hare three thing •< Tee? Undiluted Injustice — undiluted 
doing injustice; undiluting suffering injustice; In between. Tea, but 
hare is the difference 0 Trm Maucen* s point of view this middle thing 
is net the meet desirable bit It is ths mast important in tbs context. 
That 1 s Justice we are cent crow with. Tea, yes; sure. Se Socrates is 
after Glaucen — what he — wi* t his opinion, his vfcelly unsupported 
♦pinion about Justice is, aid !• says he thinks it belongs te the central 
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thing: to tbs good things which are choieewerthy hath far their eta 
•aka and because ef their eensequsaoes, It ie dear, Bade vary — 
the crucial implication la thiat Justice is net a thing like gjmnia 
ties er nadisine, manning in itself painful but gted because at its 
consequences* Justice is in Itself attractire, net repulsive* New 
what — that is So crates > tiav. Justice ie easy nr at tract Its* The 
alternative view ie that ef Tfcraeymacbus and the asay, Justice in it¬ 
self ie harsh and repulsive like bitter ndidae, but desirable because 
it has gsed consequences* In ether wards, the issue is, in a way. Uni¬ 
ted at the beginning, Thsi*e is ne questlcn that Justice ie e»ed„ The 
question is only en what grounds it is gesd* Ie it cheicswarthy for 
Its own sake er only for Its csnsequenoes? New why is this at the be¬ 
ginning takes far granted? We oust keep this in adnd« We have beard 
eae argument which was absnljt oly devaetatingly strong against the un¬ 
qualified levers ef injustice, Do you rowaaibor that in the first book 
toward the cad? There wae one argiatnb which was really saund and based 
en the constant experience tf sen in all conditions and elreuestaneeso 


"Tmt they arc net — that even a band ef robbers has to have sane 
jceaswe ef Justice — * 

Tea. No association! ne human association without Justice within 
the asseeiatleao les? Get do And therefore there is ne question* 

Since we all need associates we all mod — Justice is good* We nay 
loathe it if we belong to a gang ef robbers* That if wo have to share 
the lost — yvg — bitter sodlolne, but it is healthy« Otherwise ve 
ven 5 t stay te/^tfasr and net nance the next haul at the next bank er 
wherever it nay bo* Now this be opens prior to tbs discussion, lee? 

"Excuse os* Couldn't one hypothesise that an association ef aien 
could be fenced without hi Ting this trust, between thea* Each aan 
fully aware ef his own interests (?) as regards hi* trusts (?) 
and bis desires, and a 1st ? as nnch as is subjectively possible„ 
fully aware ef the fact ttit the ethers will take advantage ef hi* ~ K 

Tea, ne, but I think — wall, surely there are various degree* 
but if you think tlrough what you say you see a situation where every 
san ie in his f ex hole and has net only the s to ny line ef fex boles 
against Mb, but all around there are — in each fex hole there is an 

eneay„ That is thinkable, but it la net en — the only thing which 

is wrong with that: it is set a sedeby 0 It Is Hobbes 3 war ef every¬ 
body against everybody 0 That is at least a thing which needs t# be 
considered* The only thing which is clear: it is not a society* So¬ 
ciety Deans tint at least two mn lie In the same fax hole with their 

backs against one another * Or say in a trench* A fex bole is tee 
snail, 

"To take up year Hebbeeian statement there ef war ef every nan 
against one another, would it alas bo if two nan cane together 
• fully realising that if he dees turn his beck in that fex hole 
he 8 a likely to have hi a head out eff, bet tbs purpose being ae 
tint in the state of siture they went to kill the beast so they 
both ^ out and kill the beast and go off their own ways and 
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while they're mat bunting neither trusts tbs ether, neither turns 

his beck, neither turns aside*” 

Yes, but the osre fact that thqr uset fer this semen enterprise 
ef hunting plus suiting inte pieees is a tempera*? aaseeiatien where 
there Is trust. Otherwise, hew could they possibly appraaeh? leu 
kneV? I mean think — yea can see it every day en the TV — yeu knew? 
How de you knew — I zasan. If yeu knew the ether ene Is Gaiy Ceeper 
er someone like hia and knur he's the best abet, bet yeu den 9 t knew 
that* You nay be a better abet than bin* There is <•— na aaseeiatien 
is pas sib l e — 

(Inaudible reply)* 

Yes, but befere yeu — h*w dees the ether fellow knew that this is 
net feigned en year part, by which yeu are going te put bin off his 
guard* Yeu take a relatively staple situation’ say, two business 
corporations «*, far that a tier, two la bar unices whs are very dis¬ 
honest toward ene another, but ef course that is not 10C£ distrust r 
The distrust is considerably id. tigs tod by the presence of a pelico 
force, of gfrrumasnt, and quite a few ether things* You oust really r . 
then, bo as consistent as Hobbes was when he tried te think It through 
and than you have the elea? — you knew what Hobbes says? Everyone 
crawls out of his fox hole at the ss&e tine hands high, (Laughter) - 
Honestly That Is Hobbes 8 notion ef the original contract and I think 
he Is oensisteetc Yes? Goode The point is, however — I do an, that 
the situation changes when Glaucon begins — returns te his speech^ 

He prep#sees let us disregard rewards sal ax? ether consequences* In 
ether words, let us disregard our nod for so doty, oven en the low¬ 
est level, on the level ef tbu gang ef robbers. Let us disregard 
that and take Justice entirely by itself without any regard te Its 
profitableness, and Glaueen says If I de that then I mat say Justice 
is repulsive or bad, and Socrates Is, as it wore, eemiseiened te 
say, by Glances*, by Adei&antus, to prove that if I disregard all the 
rewards and consequences — xriked Justice — Justice Is attractive 
and good* G la u cec proceeds, by the way, in a very good way. He is 
net an entirely untrained us, as you can see* He lakes — be gives 
hiefplan in 356@ consisting of three parts: (a) what is Justice and 
whence cane it; second, all nun who pursue Justice pursue it as a 
dire necessity, net for Its eva saki, net as intrinsically go«d$ asd 
three, they sro right in d>in* so* This plan is really followed se 
he is — he has learned tbs rAdiieats of ceapesitlim nach better than 
seme students at the University ef Chicago* New then we cone te his 
leng speech* Let us pursue it* First hs raises tbs question of what 
is the coning into being and -hs being ef Justice* That weald be 
the literal translation: the wooing into being, the becening, and 
the being* The traditional translation wt this word which I trans¬ 
late new as being Is essence, bat essence is — that weald need a 
very leng cssaect* That is a — the artificial Latin ward essentia 
tfcieh was used for the trace l tticn ef ensia (?)• This is used, synonya 
here with tbs nature of Justice* Tbat , s the sate as the* being ef 
Justice, and cut ef waich at re arises by nature* That is the com* 
ing inte being of Justice • J 4 stlce bas a natural basis* It arises 
by a kind ef natural necessity* That ws sust understand if we want 
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to urriersrtand justice* Justice can be understood only In the light 
ef its genesis. It is derivative,, It la neb* strictly • peeking 9 
by nature, but only by eenrenttei, far by nature nan seeks te da In-* 
justice; surely, if he is a true sen* lea, what dees it neaa te d* 
injustice? Da we net jreeappeee ererything Wien we apeak ef injus¬ 
tice? Y«s, well Glaucon knows that* Glaueen uses aaether tana, there¬ 
fore.«» that he 5a not fenally guilty te use the thing te be defined 
in the definition,, What is the ether ward which he uaea far doing in¬ 
justice? Having nape; the desire te hare Mere j overreach; te have saere; 
to be superior te the ethers, and that is lr« a particularly clear ease 
the desire far eapreae hens?* Yes? To be superior <> And justice 
is tbs will te be satisfied with the ease, with the equal with ovary- 
0110 else. That is Ids vietr and Glaueen say* by nature everyone ef 
us want 3 to be the boss ot everyone else,. Tint in ear nature, end 
then sexa#j artificial oaatrr.p'il ens are needed which ©e«p3l ua, ths^- 
t#s b) satisfied te stand ixs line as one aaong sany. 

How then — then thero eexas this reefc^bibi* story, esapXet-a?..* 
rBEia^cable st*xy by ^hich le trios to shew that all ms:; th? 

martaai ef superiority in ife^lth, in boner r whatever have you, if 
toy can* This is the story ef the ring «f Gygea.. A story ef Gy&v.e 
is told by H^adotu* in bis aisteiy naar the beginning, in Be*k 2 
paragraphs 3, fallowing, aid the Flaterdc wralsn is very different, 

Thsra are all kinde ef thirls a: that there were various stories our* 
rent In Ada lliaar tad Plat* casus this veroisu and Keredetiw <ut*sft 
tot. That is entirely uninteresting for us* The ixfcwesting thing 
is t<> ts l :e Herodotus version and Plate 0 * versAon and oexapare then 
pi&nt by print without go ti g rate the unanauerable question, whether 
Plata's rersieva reclly is alia Peralta, which hoc been asserted. No 
one katewCj The sissy — I carnet go into that* 1 mention only one 
point, Thn taurden of the stvsy ef Hsrede&us wfcsre net a deecendent 
fres Gyg^s but Gygoc blascdf 3* tbs ter* tuxiU; et'eund the quosties 

nature anil evnvss'iim, bur- in a different way,. Gjgea was a courtier- 
HA* 5djr.g —» * balin'v* — yis c? — fruxtorus (?) was the king Xsa- 
aaurur bid a narvele^xly brant H al wife and be wsnisd t* sbev her 
beauty te his o»^rti*$r Qyg«<a tnd since the easplete beauty in ef course 
beauty ef the wh«le te*^y bs ki te shew her te. Me. caked and that w&c 
absolutely possible aecsrd&g to to rules ef lydla and* by a Strangs 
coincidence, also acs?rdis;; tc the rules ef Western eivilia&tien« 

I believe quite a few other ei/ili*Aticae agree os thia natter* And 
so he had te* as it wars, peeping — peeping through a auti Mrs- 

Eandaurus became aware ef it sad was absolutely disgraced and toy (th>n?) 
said te Gyges after you have dlsgraeod mb in that way I kill yeu new 
ualeae you kill ay tuisbard and asrry a* te rentere ay honor, which 
Gyges did, and then ha bss«sr;? the ancestor ef a royal line which lived 
far quite seme tine until they ware conquered by Persia ever Crescas (?) 
And new the point la this: In this story there la — seats very general 
renarks are mde — I d»n°t here Hercdetua here exit I haven't yet leaked 
it up at bean, bat I speak frem sustary* Please eheek an ns* Hew Cargos 
refuses te do this thing: vbat his aster dasnrta fren Mm — giving 
a general reason* Man is regarded — everywhere men are supposed te 
see only their own beautiful things* "dell in this application, a hus¬ 
band is supposed te be the only om who sees the full beauty ef hie 
wife* But here, ef course, gsaoralisod* A soclrty is supposed te knew 
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only Its so values, net tbs value* tf ether societies as its value*,, 

I mean, thqr may knew that tbs stbsrs bare different manners, but ef 
/ course barbaric manners, miserable manners; net as Talmas, That Is 
the principle ef eve r y sod sty: te be. In this decisive respect, atif- 
contained. And this is a preper introduction te this beek by Heredo- 
tas, \fce dees exactly the sane nicked thing which Gygee did. he tra¬ 
vels and sees ether people#, net only the Greeks* beautiful things 
without ary dethlng am. So It has truly te de with eur queatlen, but 
Plate ar Glaucen treats it very dlfferettly Q I cannst gs Inte every¬ 
thing* For exanyle, there la a herse. He gees dawn inte a chasa< 

The earth epees — spans a chasm and hi finds a harse, a large hero# 
and in the herse he finds a corpse. There Is a famous stery ef a horse 
within which — within which — an artifact within which there were 
human beings. You knew? 

"The fall ef Trey, ■ 

And *ho was the chief nan In eennectien with the fall ef Troy? 

"It was Achillero" 

Oh ne 0 Achilles — 

*Kaybe Ulysses ? * 

Sure, sure- Oh no; Achilles was much tec honest fsr such tricks* 

The wily Odyssms and wlli&sss has very much te de with our queetien 
here* Hasn°t it? Good. So there are many mere things which we de 
— Into which Z cannot new possibly 9 and which are — which are eure- 
ly many. New the stery ef the ring which makes you invisible and what 
the man did* He lived happily ever after. Tea knew: he eemitted adul¬ 
tery with the king's wife, murdered the king, and he was absolutely 
fine because he did these all invisibly, and Glances*s thesis is that 
everyone ef us, if we bad such temptation, such possibilities, would 
g» In for that. De you see? Adedmantus, Incidentally, makes — says 
there are certain kinds ef pee pis whs never woulr* *;■* in fer that. leu 
remember that. * • • Glaucen s/ys — Glaucen la, is this respect, more 
naive* and says, idle could withstand that? And justice is necessary 
snly to the extent to which we are awn. Tea? And of course that leads 
te a very interesting thing. ?*r example, if you make a false tax declar¬ 
ation you are surely net seen in the act ef doing that, but you can 
vexy well be detected, aa yiu well knew, by the authorities, but that is 
detecting it. Hew we must anlarge it. Justice is necessary only ts 
tbs extent te which ve — what we de is detectable, i.e. wj mere thought a 
and intentions are as such net detectable. Tee? Se in my heart I can 
be 100£ creek provided may words and any deeds are correct. That is 
what he is driving at. Justice is net a geed for a man himself, net a 
good privately 9 360 c, 6 te 7 * which means it is a good fer society, fer 
living together. It is — ner<» precisely, justice is a geed fer society; 
it is a geed fer each as a roealjer ef society. Even te A1 Capone — 
you knew — te the extent to ifclch he is a flmmber ef the gang. But 
only insofar as we are observable by ether human beings. How this is 
entirely different in the eiee ef ether virtues* That Is the interest¬ 
ing point. Per exmq>le, if you eat much sure than you ehould, i.e. 
if you act intemperately, waetsr someone is present while you have 
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this nausea er vhitover It nay be afterward «• jr*u get yeur he*rt attack 
and se* That ie wholly uninteresting r, And the sans applies,of course* 
alee te courage. When you art — say, go alms tiger banting ard yoa ' 
are a eeward *r the eppesite f ne ene hat te eboerve yeau That it self- 
rewarding tr self-punishing. But justice d*a* net hare this effect. If 
the sheer retd sn dees net enter * ns harm cents te in just lot., Ws oust 
— there is an eisaant ef truth in that* New this is first ths asser¬ 
tion ef Giauesri and new fas tries te shew that the men, by acting in 
this way, aeanir.g by acting unjustly when they can gst away with tint, 
oci. wisely- And in srder t* de this bi gives this csnfrentatien ef 
ths perfectly unjnst man and the perfectly just &*Jt r Ths perfectly 
unjust nr.r? is & rester in tb> art ef injustice* New this art includes 
the capacity te play the juit man in the Best perfect manner, Other¬ 
wise he is nrt -<arfectl 7 uajuc&« Otnsraise he is a failure in his ~ 
you imev*? I mean* Ie ether words, the eriajLm^ ths nsn #f the syndicate 
as wisely atfsd^.! or* net reeliy a stars in their art because while 
tfcs-y chsuw*! be tcefcn*xally pusr.ahs<: they are constantly watched asid 

dty th«r nay be caugta? Ti»y live in a state ef constant sppre l **«s~ 
idv.vi n:* v 1173 — ba^U'iss t-my can ne^esr be sure *f it . Tdt manner 
erlsuasw. in the man is nater ersn suspaetsd, the meet respectable 
2 *aa in it* cwnaiimiity.- the pillar ef seed sty Tint Is ths pel** . N** 
by t vry Ughl; falls hi$k frea hare ei» Tb*asyfeachug 
cfcus is net the aarter erlai»'Vl in any way„ On the contrary, he 5 s 
the win vhc plays the unjust s*»a re the/ that that he plays tbs jao>» 
man- Tea, and the virtues st-ivh ths ^risr.s&r eriwj^il absolute!; r^air 
arc pswer ef persuasion aid that ana&e, tinrc generally staved . wi*d j*? 

He must be vex^r elerwr.. And c>wa&*,. This* are virtue* which are ~r 
dispensable, indispaisable, Tieas are natural virtu**- This thought 
plays a ve*y great role in Mae.oiarslli later sa, but it is very well 
developed in claasical antiquity already., And the just mar, *n t:-*o 
ether band, the perfectly Jui*t nra wfa# is so genuinely just that ha 
dosan' 1 1 fore any seeming justice* Tea? He's se genuine that he ha.* 
ne seming of justise He has ns ssBblar.se ef justice, and be sf ctmr** 
In the dearest ease, will b<* regarded as the ms* t unjust sun in th* 
community and he will havs the most atreciev* puniahaont, and ho will 
be punished as tbs greatest criminal in ths community, crucified, as 
is almsst said hers- New the leciffir* roanli here is this: the reputa¬ 
tion for jus ties is terribly important, That ia never denied. But 
justice itself 1* meet undesirable, Hew if ws think ef that fer one 
moment —- fer sne Bca*sat — whit — is this true — whet Clausen cays 7 
I mean, is this true, and sn his basis sf ceurssc net introducing ether 
censidexatlsns. Tsu see, yen vast net far gst, the first statement — 
the statement la iz&re&cod by the simile ef ths zing,, New is this pos¬ 
sible, such a ring? Is this passible? I*s? Parden? Ns, I m&zn is 
tiers such a ring? Can a aan mks himself literally invisible? 1 hare 
heard sf men entering hsvs is unseen and eezaaitting all kinds sf crise r 
but unseen means ef seurss net invisible. He csuld have been seen. 

Tss? Ss there is ne such ring. New whet ahsut — that ia a — then 
he uses another examples the perfectly just son, ths perfectly unjust 
saa, end this is cemparwd Iff Socrates te srtatmss. These are also, if 
I say use a madem wsrd, ideal is aliens, pest.is idealisatiens. Is there 
such a thing as a perfectly' Just Baa whs is universally regarded as a 
perfectly unjust nsn, er the perfectly tnjust an vhs is universally 
regarded as a perfectly just warn? Very treat cleverness is surely pos¬ 
sible. I mean that a oaxi who is a very <reat creek conceal* this very 



willo Bat what data it man? What la really demoded *f e\a* fallow, 
ef aur perfectly unjust aan? Thar# mat nat ba a single action and 
a alible ward which can peesibly give him alay. If hi warrta t# ba 
really clew ha carnet even a ay ta his deeeet aaaaeiata because 
that desaat aaaaeiata night ana day betray him* In ether vrds > the 
perfectly unjust man would hare ta act Justly all the time and then ha 
wauld hare ta apeak Justly all the tlm« New If ha do a a that la this 
not going to hare an effect an him? Hare you ever heard af habituation? 
If you do act Justly all the time, apeak Justly all the time, what re¬ 
mains af that injustice deep in yeur heart? What dies the injustice 
moots* to evaitudly? That he dees this only in order to be praised 
as the jus test mam. But he deserves ta ba praised as the justest nan 
because 1 b acts so justly* leu knew, there say be a very subtle dis¬ 
tinction from the paint of dew of Biblical religion, but from the Bib- 
lied paint af view all men are sinners. Na man ia just* The v&ole 
problem af Glaucoa wauld have te be re-stated radically* 

"Doesn’t this rgrind you ef a ataxy about Socrates; earns geseip 
that a man vhe fdt the bmps an Socrates 1 head and aald that 
you have the phyaieg— h ** da you say that — your head is the 
shape of a criminal 9 e. Socrates is suppeeed ta have said, you’re 
abseluteiy right* 11 

As Nietaacha pits it, you are perfectly right, mister; yau have 
seen through mo* Bdt — that la Nietzsche'a improvement an him — but 
Socrates said yea, but I know, bet I made something else out af me, 
las? Something af this kind, Yes* Tea* I wauld put it — if I J a 
nat mistaken, the subtle mistake which Glaus an make a ia this* There 
ia — it is undoubtedly true <&h*t ashrewd mixture af justice and injua- 
tiea ©an ba vary helpful tewed worldly success* I believe we should 
admit that, Tau knew? But tills shrewd mixta* e is something entirely 
differed from the dear out distinction between inner injustice and 
eater justice. I think Glaucan* a ease la, humanly speaking, impossible 
and tbs famous case af which an thinks immediately — far example, 
same people say Socrates, the justest sen, was treated aa the unjust- 
oat mam* Leak at the facta. That’s nat true, Ha was condemned te 
death, but at least almost a minority aa strong aa Mr. Nina's at the 
last deetisn didn’t bailor* It. Yau knew? He was condemned by a vary 
small majority, and after a f*w years the Athenians are said te have re¬ 
pented It completely so it was net so terrible. I mean, unless ana 
can say capital punishment is the verst thing which can happen te a 
man ef 70 years, and that I would absdutely deny. I think that ia 
baaed an a somewhat unbalanced scheme ef vduea. Tea? 

"A different point — ie there any basis far tbs eententlen that 
perhaps Glaucan tdks that way becauae ef Secretes* primary cheice 
af what justice was* Sec rates chase — he chess the aeoend ef 
three possibilities, in other wards that justlse should be valued 
net enly far itself, but alas far what it brings. ■ 

Sara, that’s it« That’s it, Glaucan differs fra a Socrates* Sec- 
rataa says Juatiea is cheissturtky far its am tries and far its eenae- 
quencea. In ether wards, the reputatien ef juatiea ia as mo thing net 
te be oeaplsteLy rejected — shat yau are trustwerthy* Socrates is 



mieh mar a cammm acnsical, but ths young, Idealist ic, extrm&e Glauccu 
makes an impossible demand an Sac rat as and ana smst confess that he 
dess It in a Tory impressive way* I think na ana whe has read this 
description af tha perfectly Just man and the perfectly unjust sta 
can ever Target it* I mention a nether paint, again subject te your 
carrsetie» = I think Adeimactus never refers te helping friends and 
hurting ics as & very great good, Glaucan dees. New wiping 
friends me*no, af oourse, the relation ef trust among the friends. 

It osana that within a certain sphere yeu are Just. New let us turn 
t* Ada mantes* Adc- aantua says, aid that ic vary iapertarit, at the 
beginning* that the meat important thing — 

(Charge af tape) 

Ke aanbicr.* here already tlic ciirine rewards ef jostles. Wtet de the 
diwr.fi rewards mcijsT Justice must* e «, * (tape interruption} 

o o c and tough in fighting frr th©*n Wiod^ ani — in thic. eezsa —- 
arid courage — arc virtues fzvm every paint cf riav-. That is never 
eentrevarcial. The meaning la effected in the controversy, but crude* 
ly lander steed, wisdom and manliness are always geedo Te be irrt elligcnt 
cr szart and to be ceurageuus* that is stressed by evaryoru« At least 
it vas e* in fourth century Ciieecs, but I thin}: we ©an recognise it 
ever. today if va look a bit deeper. The virtuec vhich were que“itj.en¬ 
able ware mcder&tiot. and justica e And then he refers again te ths rrc:t 
extr&ardicary «* »**t strange speeebss dealing with the gads* The gala 
give wary gaad eon r Miserable lifa and many evil sen a good life. 

Hence, ana must brirg sacrifU o® and pray in arder te expiate crises* 
whet dees hi mean? The gsclc are indlffersrit, te justice, .but they are 
onnefreed with t hail* evac wiwlth sad power and therefore they are r«r- 
suaded- Ths Implication agair.s if justice is ta be taught fer ite swn 
saitt — far it o own saica — tij* gods must be uocenter&ai vita tics-., 
because athnzvlsa aut af ftiar af what tha gads could at te .yeu, ta, 
net fer ths saks af justice b. itself, would yeu then be jus to In 
364. 0 te d, the gad* have mu z virtue difficult,. Yes? The quotation. 
fi*oi~ Hesiods i.e* ti e gads have wade virtue by - - difficult, e . by 
zw.tura repulsive w leu hew t* sweat ta baoame virtuous, Implication: 
justice aught te be easy. 11c 5 aerates said at the very beginning! I 
would count justice «i*ng lisa attractive, easy tilings, naturally allur* 
Ingo Justice aught to be i?»jt air! attractive-, This scene ta be Giau- 
cen H s end Adoisentur; tad". _i fcaisc, in a way granted by Secretbut 
new 1st us watch haw this jp*t an* Ke speaks again ef tha gods, 364a 
following: the gads can be pirsusded by sacrifices net t# punish in¬ 
justice« New why da eu thin shew that justice is net intrinsically at¬ 
tractive? If justice is intrinsically attractive, injustice East be 
intrinsically repulsive, hat^wthy, unforgivable, but the gads, the 
highest beings, forgive it if they receive sacrifices and honor® e 
Again, tha gad®, the* wisest beings supposedly, setae* wealth end honor 
ware highly than justice. Ihay are were cone arced with wealth and honor 
than with injustice 0 Adeimaatus else admits that ths appearance ef 
justice is gsed, but the appearance wt just ice, i s a« actual Injustice, 
is difficult. New wa get hero a strange paint. Happiness, perfect 
bliss. Is said to be perfect injustice, and new wa learn that perfect 
injustice is not easy, but difficult. Da you saa that paint? First 



it was said against justice that justice was ae difficult and there¬ 
fore repulsive and new we here that perfect injustice is else diffi¬ 
cult, hard to got — feu must be awake day and night — and else net 
within easy reach. If yeu compare the passages, 3 & 4*4 and 365 a?, the 
same Greek word, pupat es. is applied centradistery to — I say that 
because the translators always, or in airy cases, because they den^t 
like the contradiction — ysv. knew — because ttoy don’t understand 
what it cculd mean — try to bring it away by translating, translating 
the same w»rd differently in different cent exes. Tea, but that leads 
to a very interesting cenoequencc., If in — the perfectly unjust max 
sust go to mny troubles; perhaps justice is mere cenvanient than in¬ 
justice. When studying Machiavalii I was forced te think this simple 
thought which I engross aa follows; Machiavdli himself deesn-t axprtst 
that. Goodness at acquiring, by hook and by crook, is praised because 
it is rare, difficult tc practise, and salutary to its possesaer* Tbs 
same they say here afceufc injusciec. It requires at least as much toil 
and sacrifice af ease as dees aeral virtue.. That — does it not affect 
the situation. If you are ccroomed with hli6s in the senao ef what 
is oijy, where yeu can re..ar then injustice is not that. I mean c 
think — you can see that every night on the TV, The weeks of casing 
and t>f very detail&d preparation required for asking a haul and by m 
means certain that they w:Lll got away with itc I mean, that** net an 
easy life. 'I mean, I mould Bay ary prG>fea«*«x or student at the Univer¬ 
sity ef Chicago has a much easier life. New differently stated,, if 
what is by nature good is the pleasant, ordinary vulgar virtue is pre¬ 
ferable tc both justiee irt the highest sense and in justice in the ex¬ 
treme sense. But that d*t»«rt quite — that cemes out in the Adeiaan- 
tus section because Adeisantus is a different nan than Glaucen- Glau- 
cen in very — for Glaueen the highest good is truly hones*, distinction, 
and that is never «aqy ts gst ; never. There is ene passage ef very great 
importance for the t&ele ctialogus and I veuH like yea — would like 
us to read that. That is 3 &&c 3 te d 3 , in Adoinantuc 3 speech^ 

"In sooth, if anyone, is able te shew the falsity ef these arguments 

a' 

o c o e 


No* where are yi«? r . Yes? 

"YeCc" 

All righto Yeso I a n sorry t Yes? 

"o o o if anyone is able to shew the falsity ef these arguments, 
and his come te know with sufficient assurance that justice is 
best, he feels much indulgence for the unjust, and is not 
angry with them, but is aware t ha t except a man by inborn divin¬ 
ity ef his nature dif-daias. o . •* 

Tee, by divine — by divine nature. Yes? Yes? 

"o . o disdains injuitice 9 or, having wen to knowledge, refrains 
from it, no one else is willingly just, but that it is from lack 
af nanly spirit or froa aid age er soma other weakness that can 
dispraise Injustice, lacking the power to practice it c “ 
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Tea. Ntw yeu im, Adeimantua* in centra-distinctlan te Glaueen, 
admits that there are two tsumn types wba are not interested in doing 
injustice, are net interested in ha Ting mare than the ethers The ene 
are those whe hare a divine nature and the ethers are these vhe have 
acquired knowledge.* Twe different types, Haw da they react? 1 are an, 
they bath are not interested in doing injustice, but in different ways,, 
What's the differ ones? 

"One disdains and the ether refrains " 

Tea* And what — but it ie a bit mere developed if yau leak a 
bit in advance Head again the beginning ef the statement. Then yen 
would see* "If someone is ab*. e to ahew the falseness af what we have 

said.. ..." Tea 0 

" r e c aid has cos* to kx aw with sufficient assurance that jus-* 

tie# la best, he feel* tuc'i indulgence frr the unjust, and is 

act angry with them,, r - " 

Yes; stop here... You sea,. v*hich type la that? Pardee? 

"That's the unn af knewLrd.;e * 

Exactlyo Tbs nan ef knowledge — the man ef knowledge dees — is 
not angry with the unjust, He pities them, but he is net angry* The 
ether type wba is by nature - lea the* injustice — he is by nature 
— ths ward mesne primarily h<- is unable te endure injustice . He may 
very well be angry* Pardor? 

"He will hate the sin bri net the sinner," 

Tee, that — 1 st is bo careful„ I mean, tin Greeks are net neces¬ 
sarily thinking in Biblical t (-mi ; Tea* Ne, here he makes this dis¬ 
tinct lea: the nan ef knowledge has na indignatian abaut the unjust man, 
Ha has na inter eat in having x^ere, He despises this kind af things 
in tfclch the unjust man are Interested* The nan with a divine nature, 
however — ho has this indignities. That is the inplicatien af that* 
That le, I think, af great lap* rt arc a far tbs a equal. Later an In the 
dial ague we will find a trl-partitien ef the human eauls wisden, knew- 
ledge — ne, na, ne — reason, let us say; reasen, and Its virtue is 
wisdom; spirit edn ass; and deair a, Spiritedness is that — spirited- 
neee shows itself in anger and the virtue ef spiritedness as spirited- 
ness is eeurage ar na oldness, Haw this — what wa call aeral indlgna- 
tian, seal fer Justice: ttet belangs te that spiritedness rather than 
te reamem, and that is bare indicated for the first tine* In the im¬ 
mediate context, I repeat, wbe t is meet important is that Thrasymachus 
(Sis ) admits even in the con tux t at his argute nt that the re are paeple 
whe are ty nature Just, I ma«a, net all man are by nature unjust. 

Seme ere, either without any do .to; on their part, by nature; from the 
moment ef their birth, aa it ware, they have such a temperament, such 
a natural — a divine nature. And ethers, acquired, by acquir¬ 

ing understanding and knewladge. These are net — there was na refer¬ 
ence te this pee sib Hit y in Glauean'e speech. New in erder to under¬ 
stand that —let ms first ae<< ibiut the time — eh, it's net so bad — 
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I would like new te summarise these peints because it seen* te ms that 
here we have ene ef the deepest nerves «f the Republic befere us* I 
suet confess I saw It, er I began te see it, only this tine, I have 
read that more than once* And I — ene can else see that this begins 
such earlier In se difficult to see beginnings, because they are lncen- 
ep icueus« New let us go back fer a moment te Thrasymeehus* Thrasyma- 
chus said, fer certain reason**, that the artisan er ruler — the ruler 
understeed as an artisan — in the etriet sense dees not err,. If the 
physician errs, qua erring he is net a physician.. As physician ho never 
errs 0 Developed by Sec rates * each art is entirely self-sufficient* 

Each art Is entirely self-sufficient * It doesn't need anether art te 
be made good- It dees net — else in the case ef the individual arti¬ 
san, the art dees net need eonething else in erder te be made geed for 
hi% strictly speaking:. The artisan in the strict sense is therefore in¬ 
different te his ewn geedo A;; artisan he lives only fer the customers; 
the peeple whe want shoes, th<» people who want health, the peeple who 
want geed government er that e'er It may b* u And he lives enly for the 
good of ethers The artisan :.n the strict sense ie just fer jur-tic-e* e 
sake.: That came out in the Tarae^&chus section,, Of course, it was 
not Thpasymachus had te hdtait it fer reasons which had te do with 
blu particular situation? thp.t he is an artisan and needs trust as 
a reliable artisan* NooGiauc^r and AdeLmantus take this up= In ether 
words, it is net se that — let me begin at the beginning* Adeimaetuc 
says the whole official teaching rf Greece denies that justice ie te 
be eeugbt fer its ewn sake, Enlarging that, the demand made by Glaue*a 
and Adeimnctus en See rates that he should prove that justice is choice- 
worthy entirely fer its ewn e*ke is wholly novel, wholly novel, and 
therefore it is important to s*e where dees it come up in this Boot 
clear and radical way fer the first time, and I say it comes up in the 
Tfcrasynmchus section* This s i**maker or pkysiciaa who as shoemaker 
or physician has no cere era with other than te serve ethers and does 
not think for one moment ef tie monty he get# fer his services* He 
is the perfectly just mu.. Hire we have it* Now Glaucen and Adeiaaa- 
tus demand from Socrates that be prove that justice is choic ewer thy 
without any regard te the jus; aan n 8 own good* Differently stated? 
that justice is choieoworthy without any regard to happiness in the 
ordinary sense ef the torn haziness* New what happens in the sequel? 

Wo will hoar that next tine frea Mr* Warden, that new, after this case 
against justice has been mde in the most powerful manner, we Bust found 
a just city In order to see vast justice is* It is here Implied In 
the very beginning that the individual — justice is a quality ef the 
individual as wall as ef the city* The individual and the city can be 
just* The whole thlig turns around that* What about happiness? Will 
— will the city be happy after — the good city — after it has been 
founded? Will the individouil* ef the city be happy? Pardon? 

"Net necessarily, er at least tbs happiness ef all Is not the hap¬ 
piness of any one group of individials in the city, but of the 

city as a whole* But that dee an 9 1 exclude that the Indlvictaals 

themselves will have sure happiness*" 

Yes, but that is — I rescind you of Aristotle’s very powerful 
criticism in the second book ef the Politics* where he refers te a pas¬ 
sage in the Republic * What is true ef the groups — that the groups 
are not se altogether happy is, you can say, even mere true ef the 
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individuals, The pelis is perfectly happy, Whether the individuals 
ars happy Is at least doubtful, Da yau saa hew Important the distino- 
tion between justice and happiness is? Da yau saa haw eruelal that 
is? (hi tha basis af tha distinct!an between Justice and happiness 9 
that justice has nothing te da with — Justice has nothing te d» with 
happiness, a profound distinction between tha Individual and tha city 
appears? Bath individual and city are just «r can be just, but anly 
tha city will be happy and tha Individual will net be juet (sic ) hut 
if justice is tha asst eheic ewer thy thing far everyans, whe cares far 
happiness af hlnself? Ha will care only far happiness af tha eity- 
New — another — and this is — there is a cermet tie* between the un¬ 
qualified dedieatien te justice as justice without any esneern far the 
can sequences er rewards and that passlsn Wiich negatively expressed 
la moral Indignation, spiritedness,, The characteristic thesis ef the 
psychology ef the Reocblic is tint the splritadnesc is superier te de¬ 
sire, but dasirs is tbs sate thing as eras, Spiritedness — that is the 
peculiar thesis af tha Republic — spiritedness Is superier te eras ,. 

The sbselutiaatien ef Justice, weaning that justice is praised as the 
highest thing witheut any regard far happiness: that bslangs, in a way, 
te that faculty called spirltednoeso The just sen as just nan, mean¬ 
ing the nan dedicated te justice witheut mj regard far happiness, is 
the nan ef aral indignation er ef seal* These things — I'm perfectly 
dear that what I stated new are snly — is only a questien, a question, 

I will repeat the questien The characteristic thesis appe&rir^ hither- 
te is jimtlce is te be ahevm te be cbeioawerthy far Its own sako with 
aut any regard far happiness the individual whe tries te be just: 
number ent 0 The ascend characteristic ef the Republic ef vhich we have 
feund a trace in the Ceph&Lus sectien is what I call the deletion ef 
eras and that nsans the deletion ef leva, wt desire, in faver ef spirit- 
sdness er anger 0 These art twe inpertant characteristics ef the Republic 
in centra-distinetien te ether works ef Plate 0 The questien which we 
must try te selva and which we surely have net even begun fully te un¬ 
derstand is: is there a connect!e* between these twe characteristic 
teachings ef the Republic? 

■One thinks ef an eld nan when yeu say Is there any relation — ■ 
Parden? 

■One thinks ef a very eld asn whe becomes angry* Yeu knew? Tha 
discussion In the eleventh beak ef the Laws? - Hs lsses his de¬ 
sires and also the spirited part, the angry part p increases. And 
these two things are unitedo" 

XeSo But are net young peeple also — cannot young people alee 
be very angry; i* not Glaucen — 

« % 

(Inaudible reply regarding desires )• r 

Tes 0 Well, maybe elder men have — yw. knew the literature as 
well as I ds and if you re~d the Rhetoric* Aristotle's Rhetoric, the 
chapter en the young "en aid the uiapter on the eld men, and I hear 
that eld men also have their infinities, Thsy differ from these ef 
the young, and thsy have also desires perhaps. Tea? So we would have 



to enlarge the ism and this I think we oust keep In Bind* 

"la there any place elae — • 

Pardea? 

"Any ether unity than these two things?" 

He let me — pezvli arenly te sake ere point in advance, We aunt 
— at the end of the Republic — you oust knew in ease you haven 7 1 read 
the end —• Socrates will restore te justice all its traditional cencuK- 
adtartas hencr with goda and nan and se en and s* en- You kn*v? At 
the end ef the Republic « But already In the middle mf the Republic lie 
' speaks ef peepie %/he live daring this life en the Islands ef the blessed , 
irSo perfectly blessed asm* Whs are they? Whe are they? 

"Philos* phers." 


Philostphera® 3# In ether wards there is a possibility af perfect 
happinoee and that is the combination ef vdsdea and justice. Isn°t 
it? They are perfectly just because tbsy are perfectly wise cr perfect¬ 
ly philesephii and sice vert a ; Yes? 

"Veuld this hare anything t# do with what Aristotle says about 

only beasts and gads — c 

Yap, sure* cure, sire. S&aa thing 

"e « r. and that eras la Bare proper te a philosopher and thugga 

Is proper to — ~ 

Tea, surer That Arista tie doesn't say, but that is perfectly cor¬ 
rect o Ns a but let aer new fallow this up for ana Bowent ; Th& ph:il©s-&- 
phers live en the isbndt ^f tho blessed* at least in this particular 
society, and what oust U*y d* then? Are they permitted to regain an 
that happy island? 

"Dam Into the ca^ e ' 


Pardee? 

"Down int* the cave/’ 

Back into the care again Yes, Far fifteen years and se« All 
zighto Se In e*her werd* yau s *e even those who are mast happy as in¬ 
dividuals are ooapelled to uaderg* unhappiness, te became adainistra- 
tarSo That 5 s ana way of yt T ting its te became administrators in the 
perfect city® That is anly the proof that there is n# individual hep- 
pinasso Thera is even occ-ulcmal — there are ether passing references 
te this fact in the Republ ic ilroughsifco Yes? 

"Doesn’t this aff**d a r*:aJan for Secrates praise ef Tfcraayaactais 
as blessed, in that Tt say^achua is always concerned with ens*s 
awn, the happiness ef - a own — ■ 



Yes, but it can, ef ceurse, aise be meant irenically. I mean thin 
tent which \* uses, biassed, means alee — it means ale# that he has 
all gpad things In abundance — yeu knew —- and It can very well be 
an ironical reference ts his pererty* Yes? Yeu knew? His seeming 
wealth, seening intellectual wealtho That depends en the circumstan¬ 
ces, and I think ene can say thct Secretea weuld perhaps — as far as 
I understand hlu — understand it- hitherte — say that Thrasymachus 
becomes, to some exteit. blessed b/ the eenrersien he undergee* in ins, 
nevt books if thr uhl_ig_, I believe at the end ef the f 5 ret hi-**, 
it is still iree&Uire te call him rl eased. Gaed» Is thor« any 
paint anyen” w*uid raise? 
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Piet# 8 a Republic: Beek II, second half, October 16, 1961 ,, 


I didn't understand the baginning if yeur paper because 1 had te 
get aecustmned te yeur way ef delivery, What did yeu say en the first 
page, roughly, If yeu want te yeu can re-read It, 

(Re-reads it). 

Yes, Did yeu naan by that, that — yeu knew what Glaucen especially 
had camelssiened Secrates te prove that Justice accompanied by the great¬ 
est — Justice is ee cheicewarthy far its evm sake that even if it Is 
accempanied by the greatest misery it is still eheie swarthy« Yeu knew? 
Quest!en: dees Secrates ever preve that? 

"Ne, he gees en te prove that Justice is choiceworthy net in itself 9 

but because ef its consequences*." 

Se* in ether words, in a way he never fulfills the task imposed en 
him. That Is what yeu me art > I see. All right, New yeu made a number 
ef vo-y geed remarks, and I think yeu — nothing what yeu said was wreng v 
but yeu made sens very geed remarks, e specially by observing the reae- 
tiens ef the interlecuters a In particular, Addmaxstus, Yeu knew? 

That yeu don't take this as sere — hew shall I say — ernament weald 
be ne but it is sheer stupidity., Yeu knew, that Plate 

had, fer seme reasen, wrete a dialsgue and then, ef course, the ether 
fellew had te say, "yes," "yes f u "maybe," "certainly," and se en and 
without making any — and this deesn’t make a difference, and yeu are 
aware ef that and I was very glad te see that. 

New, I weuld like te ask yeu a few peints. The parallelism be¬ 
tween the individual and the pells with which the argument, in a way, 
begins, I weuld new like te make a degas tic aseertien. This par&Ifei- 
ism is, ef oeurse, ef crucial iapertancs, but it is ef crucial impor¬ 
tance enly critically. It Is net the censtructive principle. The 
best city is net built up en the basis ef that parallelism, Yeu knew? 
It's built up en the basis ef ether considerations and then when it 
is finished and we have the perfect pells in frent ef us and slse the 
perfect individual then we are asked what Secrates never dees. Is 
there a genuine parallelism between the twe? That I mean by critic¬ 
ally, Is there net a great difficulty here? I will net — I may take 
this up later, but what is — I was — yeu knew, what Is the construc¬ 
tive principle? I mean, what is the principle according to which the 
best pells is built up so far as yeu have read hitherto? 

"What principle ef ceDetraction has gene lnte the — the supply¬ 
ing ef — " 

Ne, the overall principle which guides Secrates hitherto in 
building up — in making the city in speech, as he puts it. After 
all, bo oust have asms — seme gelding notien, I mean, yeu can't 
build witheut having sens net!en ef *fcat yeu are building and toward 
what yeu are building, 

"Well, he has a conception ef the geed mam and the geed pells — " 



Yes, dees he? Does hs? I mean, at the very beginning, when he — 

"Well, he etarte eut with Just the basis needs** 

All rigft * That is clear- But even vhat that naans dees net 
cezne <*jdte clear if we de n*t take —* consider the next step, Onaa 
we knew* that men have a variety *f nee.is — yea? 

"Is it net the satisfautien ef need#?" 

Yes, sure, That is ths *acleaiiy, I wsan y the ner*. ns*;.* 
would — weuidn 3 t — they e^(t only the oees-alea f*r satisfying ihc,.,,. 
Satisfaction is a cempleaett . ef th* needs, but hew are ths need a xiz.' t- 
fled? What is the trincipl« u? ©a who* he ipeoko ef the satis*ac 
ti t La need*, the character ;\6tic pr iced pi a? 

"tmeijual Sitisfact,.*. * ef tae needSf" 

Its, £ 7, t Ye;, but wic'. does til* ie*a:i her* precisely? 

"A ftmctiwfetl breakdown of the society n 

PerdtinV 


"A functional breakdown uf ths society,* 

lea, the ward fur?tien.-il 1*.. an you kr*‘»w v in s« frequent uw aav 
that one deosn't knee what it aeaca. here simply and in the te;-*i* it? 
which hs says it,. 


"The aatlsfaet?. #t. of the needs will use 1 a* Id ef satiafac^ls:. 

according te nature." 

Yes, the last AXprestiu yen usrd is the -an? at which I was criv+ 
In;: hut the expressions yen used before were net helpful J. ®*«i, 
bne main peint is that — en«> nan, ene J*b — am ‘ttiut is dafi x&£ b;r 
the nature ef ths man ar*i y ;» ha** very ele*.r cases. You don't hs n 
te ge te Plate far chat. T *13 1 — te be a taller you dec t need th* 
nature which you na ad at. or-ler te fcoeoKe a blackeaith* er Tice v. rsa. 
Tea? I asean^ ether cases av net 9-9 dear. leu knew, a tail<*r 
be a very — vary w*ak fdl^, and a blacksmith has te be a very — t 
very strong fellow, and o\h ;x things go lag with that. E* this i*- 
then., the ceattractive pritt.ipi.e: nature.: And what y*u call ifas 
is w of course, also the natural ae#do ; , mods which emn as man notes- 
sarily has, net sup erf lust* *a>&* That is » la net in the "strut 
•sue* naturalt Se .nsteiro aid teat is the key word for the hepuhl lc 
as a wt-aie and it oc cissri'cr* I*# r 1 t tisri Tt er.ee in J 4 r«, Warden * 0 surac&y-y 
Anc this we isnat 11 -afc up >i-.t .--hat w^ **>: in the first book? The 
definition of justice given by Captains, te give every man what i& 
due te him., what is dm to a 2 fe Yes.. What do*a this mean?' What !U 
due te hiss accordlrv; te li.w, t* tha positive law, and this is,. while 
practically quite sousd theatrically by »> means satisfactory besanFO 
v#c suppose Justice is geo< i/d Justice is giving every man fchat feel^ngf* 
to him, but by giving sr le&vt^g hie what he -- Vrhat belongs to fcla 
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7 ^*j flt'c+h 


Yes, does he? Does he? I mean, at the 'very beginning whan he ~ 

"Well, he starts out with Just the basis needs 

All right. That Is cloar~ But even what that means d*e« n*t be¬ 
come quite dear If we de net take — consider the next step, Gnco 
we know that mer- have a -variety «f needs — ye»? 

"Is Ifc net the satisfaction of meda?" 

Yes, sur*-. That is the same, clearly, I ossa, the mer-s sjaeds 
would — wsnldirt — they are only the occasion for satisfying phav.. 
Satisfaction is a coituLettacr. of the needs,, but how are ths needs 
fled? What jjs the ylaciplw -v*ed when he stairs «f the aatisracti&s; 
of the nsed* r the character .fc vie princdpl*? 

“Unequal ( '(j satlsfact u ■ =; id’ the needs. ft 


\cs» t s.* t. Ye>, out mrev dvo* tni* ifc-uj here prociaoly? 
n A functional broakaewi ».f the society * 

Pardon" 

"A functional •«re»sUc.*ii r j x-hs ocelo^y 7 

Yes* t^e woerd fcncvi*r» 0 te^ you knew , ir so- f ramie r.t vs^ 
tbit one dee an 5 1 knvw what vt More aiiply *m hi ih- ;? v.:* 

which ho say* itr. 

"The satisfaction of t.. used* will or* i noli' ?,Y cati-ffir:*; v 
according to na * 


Yef, th^ last. ^xprestiu' rou us*-! is oos ai which. I w- dr* 

ir*g, bv/t the eapreeelans ye i c*ed before were not helpful 1 2 k*-e, 
tne uain point is tn&t e xv iiaji, one Job — and that in defiave w» 

thfe nature of the taan ard y?v -afe ve?y cl&*.r cases loud or - ! he* 
to go to Plat# for chat. Tv*. — to be a tailor you df*n t need xh* 
nature whicn you ne*d ir *r i* ; * to bacons a black emit fc, *r rice rrr?i . 
Yes? I mean,, other cases are not a* clear. You know, a tailor cau 
bo a very — very weak falljtfj and a black smith has to be a very s 

very strong fell**, and oih ir things geing with that, St* this I*, 
then, the ccaetructirc pris <pXas naturae Arxi what you call th?. need-* 
is,, of course, also the nstiral needs, hoods Which nan ao nrces- 
aarily has, nor. sup erf *a;£* That is — is not in the strict 

natural "fitur? aid tnat is the key 'word for the rt each! le¬ 
as a viols and it. #?cvr:-<h, - th*n er.ee In Mr* Warden 4 © iwnwary 

And this w* auat link u^ *!•=■?• v*nat wu saw in tae first b**i. XU 
definition of .justdeo gr/«n by CcpbaYua* u? gi*i« every aac wnat if. 
due to hist, vhut is d»iA to *;» Yos, What doo© this *;•• 

due to him accsnrdit* It.w, to ti$ positive iaw v end this i&. whiit? 
practically cfxity so'iad the-rr-rf.ically by m- e^saa satisfac'u^r/ because 
suppose justice L? ^#?k: justice is giving every awn what belc-Agt 

U ‘iia, but by givir^ «• !s ^.vir-g hia wis t he — what bel^n«?. tv hi* 
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according te law, yeu nay ruin hla e Xt«? I mesa, the playboy who gets 
nlllloas and corrupts himself and ethers with that money, It's nat 
feed far Mau v Sa jau see, Justice — the twa deflaltitleu* — ar 
the twa apiniana ra (?) Jvmtioe, that la geed and it la leaving every- 
ana what belongs ta fain according ta law, contradict ana another and 
that waa already indicated in the transition fraa Cophalus ta Palesar- 
chos, when Cophalus aaya 9 qua ting a faaana wiaa aaa, Sinanldes, Jue- 
tlee ia nat giving ta a nan what la awed ta him meaning legally awed 
ta him, but giving him what la becening far him, what la gaad far 
and far him aecarding ta hie nature. If he le by nature a tempered 
fallow than ha can be given quite a few thing a which eannet paaaibly 
be given to a mo vhe ia by nature intemperate and ae an and ae an» 

Se that is by a* meana auf flelent, but that ia the primary cenatruc- 
tive principle «f the Republic , 

Raw than wa oaaa ta what yau said abeut the first city. The fir at 
elty ia the city — yau fcnev — the oauth aaa Island: ne vielence ef 
any kind, me want proper, they have enough far satisfying their simple 
needs. Than Glauoan la dissatisfied and the feverish elty ia built, 
the city in — the dynaaie dty would be an exact medem equivalence 
ef that. Tea knew what they naan teday by dynamic? Can be translated 
by feverish. Tea, yeu aay the artists eccur enly in the feverish city. 
That la correct, but in order te be faLr te Plata ar ta Secrete# yau 
must else admit that anathar kind af peaple else eccur* only in the 
feverish city, nat in the first city, I mean, yau must nat lead the 
dice against the peats. Which ether class af man alas cermet occur in 
the first elty? 

•Wall there are casks — ■ 

Tea, sure, I mean, that's a lews? kind ef artisan, but an inter¬ 
esting class, 

•Well, the guardian* «• 

Sore, 

•Philosophers,” 

Phileaephers. The ptlleaophers ere as impassible there — da yeu 
see? That shews the difficulty ef the firs; city, Raw Glancen — 
Adeimantua la perfectly satisfied with that first dty, Teu have ob¬ 
served that, Glauoan ia die satisfied „ Wly? Why Is Glaueen dissatis¬ 
fied? 


•Well, ha doesn't think that's auf fleiemU" 

Tea, that is the sue. What dees be — what dees ha crave, what 
ha doesn't get there in the firet elty? 

•Pewer," 

Pardon? 
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"PSWW." 

Mil He dee n't sty a ward about that. 

fc <j* 

"Ha wax*, a the aMiltlaa — " 

Much taa general still, although that is a bit closer than what 
Mr. Reixikin said. las? 

(Inaudible answer). 

Tea, he says it is a city ef pigs. But why is it a city sf pigs? 

"He waste sweats, rather ttan Just — ■ 

Sweats, yes. Tea, wall, be wests — the Greeks node this distino- 
tian. Tou had — the basic thing was the bread, and you add senething 
te tha bread which they call in Greek asau (?) and that includes every¬ 
thing which yaw eat with the bread,but there is mm thing Wiich is 
particularly inpertadb te him. That doesn't oaae out isnediately 0 Vs 
have te reed carefully. las? 

"If you est well and you have a little leisure that seans yeu 

can alee de sene thinking." 

Net a verd ef it. What deea he really crave which becomes dear 
very seen — yeu have te read. 

"Salt?" 

Salt. Wall, whe — salt — nel 

"War?" 

Pardon? Wnk? 

"War»" 

Net Thera is net — war comes out as a eensequenoe. The primary 
desazad Is this. Ha — there is ana class ef nan whe cornea in in the 
— in tha feverish city for the — which eases in in the fevariah city 
for the first tine 0 They had — in tha first city they have cowherds 
end shepherds and new they get alse swineherds. May I aak why? 

•In the first city there's no neat far eating." 

Meat! That is what he waste. Sere. He — I naan, ha is net a 
vegetarian; ha Is net a vegetarian. And yen sust net — 

yeu nest sss this in ths situation. Thay have bean invited to the 
house in order to get a dinner end in the neantlne Cephalus has been 
delng sene thing abeufc the sacrifice. That naans simply about the pre¬ 
paration ef tha dinner. Tou mat net forget that. Snell, adore are 
coning. Our young healthy fallow. Glances, is hungry, sf course, and 
In addition tha alders and so. New what happens in this respect in 



the whale dialogue? What happens in the dialegae? Whara daaa tba 
dinner — where la tha dinner aarrad? 

"Nevar*" 

Parden? 

•Never*" 

Naver* Sa? That is very Iwpertast, That la a ail ant accanptnl- 
aant af all tha speeches, that they dan 9 t gat anything ta eat. Differ¬ 
ently stated, thay ara trained In tanqperance, aapaeially Glaucea 9 and 
therefsre it is a rary — tha austerity af the lhala Republic is acted 
in tha Rapublic itself because thay gat nething ta aat-, Thera vas 
ana nan, surely, wha understood this narvelsuaiy and that was Sir 
Thanaa Mare, tha authar ef Utepia > Mara*a — that is mlaa a as-called 
ideal city. Id sal society* in tha Utspla. and that la characterized 
by ana asternal difference Tha parfsct aaclaty af the Utspia ia des¬ 
cribed after lunchean and that la reflected in tha substance. It ia 
a very nice, plaaaurahls :tecierty and la c ks completely tha austere fea¬ 
tures af this super-Sparta Ss yau see, Tbsmas Mare undaretead the 
issues (?)o Se — yes, g»©d~ New, that ia funny and aura than fuaay v > 
but near let us be — ne ana will believe that — especially 

Mr, Reinkrn ref used ta ball era tint this can be a aariaua critic! an 
af tba vegetarian city, Teu see? This ia a city with exit any bleed- 
shed, net enly ne war but even na killing af brutes far horn feed. 

Haw why — what la tha aerideua abject! an ta that city? I an an, yau 
see, what happened in the case af Glances la what happens te all af 
ua, Wa are cenfrented a prapaaal ar with a thesis, far sample, 
and va den g t like it and we are net able ta — if cenfrented with it 
far tha first tins eur first raactien — what wa aay may ba very stu¬ 
pid, In ether werds, that — yau knew — because wa have ta think 
abaut it — what va naan We have anly tha general die satisfaction 
without being able ta a ay vhat it la * That la what happens ta Gl&ucan, 
Glaucen oauld have said, .liter a few haurs af intensive thinking, what 
ha objected ta, but ha ca ll! nvt aay It at ence* New what ia it, what 
ha object# ta? 

"I“m reminded af a ptwallal hare with Beak I af Ariatatla 9 a Pali- 
tics where ha aaya tut tha city canes 1st a being, mar a mr leas, 
far tha preservation of Ufa, but that its pirpese bee anas tha 
gaad life and that, l thiak, wauld ba tha prahlea, , , haras that 
tha anly purpese af U* first city is, ears «• less, basic nscea- 
aitiaa, but it daaa let develop — * 

Tea, but da yau see <;ia& yau den*t answer tha qua at Ion? Hare 
ia a yeung nan called Glaacou and this — ha rebels against tha preps sal 
an nanlfaatly insuffioiw; gronais, and yet we see — wa a ansa sane- 
haw, there la a gaad gromd, What is that gped ground? 

"There 1 a na rase for his nature in tha eity 0 He 1 a net a herdsman; 
he's net a ffhamakar," 


All rigbtc That ytu can asy, bit — all right. That I grant 



ymtr, Trm — that ia pesslhl•• Bat shall I show yeu the exact answer? 
New let us leek at twe passages* The first is ia that description 
in 372b, where Seerates describes hew the/ live — yen knew — and 
the — in great pleasantness and tb» only thing tbs/ de, apart fren 
eating and d rinkin g, is — and procreation, ef ceurse — ia — what 
de they de beyend eating, drinking, and precreatian, the enly thing? 

”*« o » singing hymn* te the geda In pleasant fellowship* , *•" 

Yes, but the — all right, because the pleasant fellewshlp — 
what dees this mean? I think that is net defined* It oeuld rery well 
mean, "Skell" You knew — and net go beyend that and the ref ere 1 think 
we sheuld a ay "singing hyims te the gods." Yea? Singing tynns? Yeu 
see, being together can ala* mean — forgive ae fer saying se —• just 
sexual interceuraen Sexual interceurse — yes? And therefore tMt 
is net clearly — net clearly going beyond the sere sensual pleasure. 
But singing byana te the gods* New later on, in 612a if I remher 
well, at the end ef the he eke Well, I find it right away; one assents 
Which was this passage here? 372, I have here a note — no, 60?a — 
I f a sorry — 607a« De yeir have it? De yeu have it? It f s on page 
465 ef the second volume ef Sheray,, 

•I have the Jewett. " 

All right* "* * * bit we must — " Well read it* 

" f We anst roiain firm in eur conviction that fcynns te the god* and 

praises ef fanaus ses„ ..**•■ 

Of geed nen£ 

*•« e 0 ^ geed men* * * * " 

Geed non* 

* * * are the enly pretry which ought te be introduced into 

eur state* 

-Yes, all right c That*** all we need* So hymns te the geds eccur 
In both the first city and the final city, but there la steething which 
dees net eccur in the first city and occurs In the final city and that 
are praises ef geed nano That's the sane as praises ef virtuous aea P 
and — let ae see — praises ef virtuous sen* We have a staple fer* 
anise Virtue is absent fret the first d.ty* That is all* And Glan¬ 
ces senses that without being able te express it* New this assays te 
be contradicted by a reoark shortly before when Seerates says we will 
find justice in the first city and this is by ns aeans ruled out. 

It is alee net assarted that we find it here, but still it aay be 
there* Where could justice be? Where could justice be in this first 
city? 


"Each aan doing his wvk according te his nature and sharing the 
fruits af Mb work with his fellsw citlacns*” 
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les, there is a marm — 

(Inaudible remark by studaxt). 

Tee, he my* literally, ar Adalaentus says, per tape In their mu¬ 
tual need fer all these things; mutual ceod 0 But idler# dees this an* 
tual need shew? The efaeeweker mk»s the chees* The carpenter mkee 
cupbearde and ee en* But hew de they osae te get her? 

"Exchange*" 

Exchange* Se exchange is the leeua ef virtue, and hew la that 
called, the virtue which aec can shew in exchange? 

"Cemutatlve Justice?" 

Justice, Tee, the Lewuet Term ef justice: mmutative Justice * 

Teu knew — that yeu den t t*heat In exchange* That exists and then 
yeu can even say there exists seme thing called aederavien* Teu knew: 
they den't precreate tee auch and se en and ee en* let? New dat 

— this — abeut this meet era tlen yeu find an interesting remark in 
the feurth beek ef the Law$, 710a te b, which 1 read te mi f re a this 

— Bury 1 # tr&nal&tlen* "The ‘vulgar temperance, net the kind an Been 
when they use — " Oh Ged — "when they use sclean language and iden¬ 
tify temperance with wlsdea* but that kind which by natural instinct 
springe up at birth In children and animals a# that eeae *»e net ls- 
oentinent, ethers centinmxt^ in respect ef pleasures, And ef this we 
said that when isolated frem the xwaereue se-called feeds 1. was ef 
ns acceunto" In ether w«a*dn, there Is a kind ef very mlgax temper¬ 
ance which is surely better then intemperance hut it Is nothing te 
make great fuss abeut; something very lew end It has te be seoething 
very lew fer the very slj^lo reasen — because the first city Is charac¬ 
terized net enly by the absence ef bleedsbed, but by the absence ef 

any adocatlea 9 The education oemee in in the ascend beek (sit) 0 Ne 
habituatien te speak ef * These are aiaply gaed natured peepin', cen- 
ditiened by the aimple environment te a simple harmless life. They 
dvn’t have a virtue prepsr* Geed* 

Mew, anether peint, ani the last pelct which I tmuld like te dis¬ 
cuss immediately en tba basis ef Mr 0 Warden's paper* Teu raiaeC the 
interest^ question whether the acceptance ef the angr — yeu kn>w v 
they have te oenquer fer• sign tsrrlfcery and this is accepted by Secre¬ 
tes* Dess be net accept., by this vexy fact, injustice? Was this n«a 
tba quest!en yeu raised? I was net quite dear what year answer was* 

(Inaudible reply)* 

Well, 1st ms put it this way* They oenquer that foreign terri- 
tery In vder te be able te have a dynamic seeiety which later beceaas 
a geed sedety* Tea? Dynamic as ana feverish* Be ether virtue (?)• 

De they ever return the territery which they teek away? Because af¬ 
ter ell they — after — I os an, the feverish sedety dll be paired 
by educatleiio They dll beoene geed mom, but dll they reetere the 
territezy which they eriginally teek away in ardar te be able te be¬ 
came a larger seeiety? 
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■Well it oeuld be that the right word is in VI where he has that 

large bit abeifc the — hew Hellene® ought te betas re with Hellenes 

a • « • 

I didn't understand the neun jeu used — hew — 

■Hew Hellenes; hew Greeks — « 

Oh I so*, Yes, Yes, but — in a general — bit dees — still, 
that is anetbsr matter fne new en, as new constituted* I mean yeu 
hare the Greek cities new and then they should net invade ene anether 
but what abeut the resterati*n ef the eriginal state? Yes? I think 
nothing is saldo Parden? 

■Yes and no, Ultimately te be individuals they're breught inte 

the new Just Athens, but they don't get back their eld Corinth, “ 

Their eld? 

"Cerinth* Say, If Athens cenquers Corinth — ■ 

Oh, Corinth, lesc Yes; ne, I think that is at least a question, 
That is a very great question and Secretes may very well have meant 
— surely he meant ene thing. That ene sen safely say, Witheut evil 
er vise it 1* — ne higher development «f man. Yes? Witheut — I 
mean, if there is net at least the danger ef vice, the danger ef evil, 
and therefore the actionjgairst evil, ts prevent it. Be higher develop¬ 
ment 0 The mere absence — mere lnneeence la incompatible with the higher 
development ef mn« In the — In Biblical language, there has te be the 
fall if there is te be a higher development* That was the way in which, 
fer example, Kant interpreted tbs oteiy ef the fell* It is, ef course* 
net the Biblical interpretation ef the fall, but that 1s what Plate 
meant. Yes, but still the question whether seme kind ef injustice 
is net an ingredient ef tha highest development — that is still the 
question and what Mr, Warden reported abed the character ef the guar¬ 
dians has ssmething te de <dth that. What is the character ef the 
guardians? 

"'■Well, they're te be jentle te friends and harsh te ecsadesr," 

Yes? 

■And also have the »t ir qualities, such as strength and wealth —" 

Yes, yes, sure, the e;her things, but still, their harshness te 
strangers on the basis ef ;he aere fact that thsy are strangers* De 
yeu remember what Socrates says? Like the deg whs barks at aigr stran¬ 
ger regardless ef whether 'lie stranger has dsns him good er ill; before 
he oeuld ds bin anything bt already Is harsh, Yeu knew? So this — 
Aristotle rebukes Plate fer this remark abeut the harshness te stran¬ 
gers, quite rightly from a strictly meral point ef view, but Plate 
didn't retract it. Yes? 

(Inaudible question)c 
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Ttte Tw, you ean put it this wtjr, But only in one wj it is, 
of oeurse, Much harsher h«re y because if you taka the third baak of the 
Lays this cannibalistic stage is simply overcome and thara is nething 
•aid about its survival in a medified far* in the higher society. 

Hare, I t hink , the war — the possibility ef war, the fall, remains 
the condition af the bast pelis throughout,, Wall, 1st as state the 
difference simply, the thought which we all knew. Tbs political st* 
eiety is, in the strict sense, a elesed society, I don't care new 
what seme peeple new call a elesed society, but it hae frontiers. 

Only a s m all part er enly a part ef the huaan race belenge te it * each 
palitioal eecistjo Pell tied seeiety is essentially exclusive and 
that mean# tint it is surely in itself sseething uncharitable. That 
is ef its essence and therefore the a lamer, especially in* our age, 
fer one world state or one werld society. The question is enly whether 
that is feasible, That*a the real issue. Btfctte free the point of view 
ef simple unqualified goodness er oharity politics! society as such 
osnstitutes a problem, 1 thick one must admit that and that Is, I think, 
what Plato brings eat. And you refer t# that discussion with Pelemar- 
chus: the just aan never hams any ether nan. But tfcat does l* do 
when be fights as a soldier in a war? Well, yen can make all wonder¬ 
ful casuistry and sty ef course he will enly fight in a just war, but 
that is net quite true because he is net the judge ef whether the war 
is just.. He has to ebey orders«. That's the government's business.. 

And in addition it is net so easy to distinguish hot wo on a just war 
and an unjust war as ws billsvo on the basis ef certain experiences 
in our century. This leads to all kinds «f — the enly simple solu¬ 
tion, if possible, would be tbs abolition ef war, ef course, i-e c the 
abolition of particular seat* ties, because as long as you ha ye closed 
societies, sovereign etates as we call them, as long you have the pos¬ 
sibility ef war. That's inseparable, and every possifallity eeener or 
later becomes an actuality 0 Otherwise it is net a possibility. That 
is — that's the difficulty Tes? 

(Inaudible question):, 

Tou can — yes, ask It n«w 0 

•Which is the city ef pigs strictly: tbs first or the second,: 
mere luxurious? The reason that I ask is that I've watched pigs 
and they p re neither cl^aa nor moderate nor pious and these first 
citizens area” 

Oh, 1 eee 0 Tea, but first who says it is a city ef pigs? Who 
says it? 

"Giancana” 

Giaucenj s# not Socrates. Perhaps Glauceo lacked this knowledge 
which Socrates had. Secondly, what dees he mean? Teu see, there is a 
nice Latin joke which they uake about bad etymologies and for instance 
they say, for example, can a pe aaea canero (?)• Did you over hear 
that? Cannes is a dog &nd" eaaer» moans singing* A dog la called Cannes 
because he dees not singe Tes? Tou know. Good. And similarly wo 
ean say it is a city of pig* because there are no pigs in it. There 





are ne pigs, That's ths joke; tbs involuntary jeke» Tea? 

"The swineherd is mentioned later as being — • 

He cease In with the luxurious city, Tea, sure, sure, surer, 

It is the city af pigs: that is the involuntary >ke ef Glaucen, 

"And Secratea ns Ter says city ef pigs — " 

Of ceurse not* Ha says it is the healtty city and later en 9 
in the feurth beak seaewhiors he calls it even duply the city, and 
that — net — I mean ttet. is net a thoughtless expression, but we 
dan't hare te ge lute that new, It is — it is the city — a city 
•f pigs in the eense af t!ie lowest and neat despicable brutes — yea 
— liring mere ar laaa together with men, disregarding lice, ef ceuree, 
and ratio 

"The latter city ii* closer te the city ef pigs. Isn't it? A 
city ef glutteny, selfishness — " 

Tes, sure-. Sure, Yas, but that is the inreluntazy ireny ef 
Gl&uceae Secretes cannot be held reepensible for that, Yes? 

"On the same thing, I k m net sure where you're going te ge; I'd 
like te raise a question that perhaps yeu dll deal with later-. 
Many people have said. that It waa originally Glaucen whs brought 
up the Idea ef a social contract and yet it we old sees in this 
passage where Secratea fir at etarta to describe the ideal city 
er original city* c 0 - (sereral inaudible werda) What oeuld 
be the plausibility ef the fact that Secratea is doing nothing 
mere than Peking fun at these people who would like to think 
that such an ideal city oeuld exist, and the reason I say that 
la because in the laws shea he talks about such a city he saya 
well, we all knew that this is s city that may have been, but 
It oertaisly will new? coos again*" 

That is such a len| cuf«etien and I would — there shall I start? 
Social contract: where is there any reference te the seeial contract 
there? 

(Inaudible reply )„ 

Yes, but yeu mustn't d> that if you havo no evidence for it. 

There is a social contract in the Glaucen story„ There is no social 
contract in the Secratea fteiy 0 They Just corns together* There is 
nothing said about a corirarto But if yeu bring in Rousseau that is 
a very grave crime because the Reusseauan social contract is, ef course 
the establishment ef gereinnsht, and the social contract, I mean if 
we call it a social contract, which is discussed by Glaucen is also 
the establishment ef gevernnerib * Yeu knew? And se there is no ques¬ 
tion, I mean under no circumstances is anyone entitled te speak here 
a social contract, because social contract in tfas mere emphatic 
dear sense ef Rousseau is tie establishment ef government? ef sover¬ 
eignty, There is no sovereignty, and secondly there is net a word 
about any contract here. They Just come together. 
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"I meant the earning together ef the peeple which ie the erigin 
ef the Reuaeeauan state.” 

Ies« lie. In Heusseau they cent tegether in erder te subjugate 
themselves te a common pcwer, Just as in Hebbes f and this common pewer 
is only in the ease ef Reusoe&u necessarily the esanumity. Yes? But 
the community is sovereign. Nothing ef this kind here. They lire 
together. In modern lings, it Is a sedety and net a state c 

"I didn’t make myself clear* 11 

Yes, I beliere se» Ye;*? 

•What I mean is I fl m referring to the state, if yeu want, unencum¬ 
bered. The state described in the sec end disceuree ef Heusseau 
speaks abeut different sen casing tegether te satisfy their needs 
and I vender If this i<«sc f t find — " 

Yes, but in Heusseau 9 s case it is alee — Heusseau thinks very 
such, if I remember vail, in the sec end discourse, first ef the rule ef 
the father — this kind ef thing — and nothing fti said here abeut that. 
Yeu knew? Yes, there arc — after all, there are fsallies there, aren’t 
there? In the Aeusseausn state ef mtura, I mean the sere advanced 
etate. I think it is af ne help'. It is ef ne help. Geed. New let 
us — if it is all rigiit let. us new fellow the argument and begin at 
tbs beginning. See rates s*;s I will try te solve that bi* let us net 

— in ether wards the qtsstleo has nothing te de with the pells in 
the first place, but with Jostles. In order te — Secretes sakee this 
proposal t In erder te see Justice let is leek at the Just city er Jus¬ 
tice in the city rather than justice in the individual, because the 
city is so such larger than the individual here it is writ large 
what is written in very small letters there. But that means the same 
letters. The ease, say, capital ”A” — we busy, de semethlng Ilka that 

— here and here, se that you can see from afar end very clearly, 

Se it is written large. Bui that dees this mean? It is the same thing 
Identically the same letter enly written large thtre. Eight at the 
beginning there is already * deubt. Is this identity er enly similar¬ 
ity? That will be devalep<*. later such sore fully c In this cennec- 
tien — yes — we will see i. similitude ef the larger in the shape 
ef the smaller, 369a. £hapt> is used — the word used tore is tide s, 
*iloh derives in the Sx^liaU word idea, and I believe then's the first 
time that this key word occurs in the Repcblic and here it has its sim¬ 
ple meaning er vulgar mtaslsg ef shape. Later an it will undergo ter¬ 
rific transformations as ve shall see in the sixth beek. Se. But 
I would like te anticipate. Everyone, I believe, has beard ef the 
fact that Plate’s pfcUoiepV is the dectrlne ef ideas and these ideas 
are leeatsd, if one can spsfik in this way, in a supsr-heavenly place, 
meaning they are — de ret Tmlsgg te the 'idsible werld preperlyo They 
are — appear semehew within it, but they de met — tfe^f are net therCn 
Why dees Plate net just leek at the idea ef Justics and — why dees 
he not de that if the — vtr dees hs net de that? Wall, that he never 
dees, but in the ether dialogues he proceeds in such a way that varices 
opinions about, fsr example., oeurage are give* and th^- are examined 
ani gradually we are led te understand what courage itself truly is 
and that i* the idea rf courage. Here he dees net proceed that way 
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in any way. 

"l3n f t it true in this roopect that the question, what is Justice, 
is never raised, njvsr corses up — ~ 

9ut it is — ye»o That is net correct. The definition of jus¬ 
tice is given later cn* De yeu reacaber whit it is? 


"Yes," 


Please tell the class in case anyone hasn't seen that 

(Inaudible reply) s 

N«, ns, n*o Doing ana’s own business* Minding one's ewn business 
e « « or something ©f this kind* You see hiw insufficient tre tiff ini¬ 
tio: n iSr. I will tall yeu vfhat I believe, wbr.t the exact definition 
is? be do on© j s J*fe well, net sinply t© d* one’s Job. Yes? Teat, 

I thin::. is whit hs ae£U3 f but tiat ir ala* net very helpful beeaucs 
it rsfceds a long iniarpreiatlas, But — te the question, "Whet is jus¬ 
tice?" is anaworid, but the question is dv v;e rfroegrJLze in fchie g.u- 
swsr anything reminding ns « an idea a:' ideas, cs PlAtanir. 5dcv:i era 
ordinarily understood? I put this sr*iy *5 a auction., S$ far fr*& 
looking at an unchangeable, sternal iitf. of justice r Siesta* bcpiiv? 
the discussiea with the generic, with Uv ccTri?:.j t-rcs feeing t? ’■! ■: 
city, The ideas dan’t ce» ini© being and d;n't perifiV.. tbs 
eserartially c*mas inta beii^r red parir-b-es. Trie very Ztvit weri in 
the erigintl is the w;rd it cc^as int* boir*. — the pjl?x. 

Of ctwac, what Sas rates gives Tiers is r.et the genesis as reported 
by sera pesplo <?f farsi-s? ag^e, hvt the essential goiio&is, as we c*z 
Ciiyo Ti'uo genoeio,. We car ale* soy, of course, he h\s t* beg:ln with 
the genesis ©f the relic because Glaucovs acccura a? Justice was sn 
account of the gorecis of the p»lia c Yeu r Glauc-er^a ncc^it 

f'? the or,sense ef the eiiy was an account of the gec«a:Is cf the city 
and how it came about by this conflict botv*&?»i yir desire ts Lav© asc© 
and eur weakness, eur inability t* get ajre, «_ud se v;e settled fs bav¬ 
in? the asms* You kn-ru — yeu rossshor that.. Furth£?r* 2 ?o, tbs- vtfcer 
lsipl.£c&tis&: they don*t — tiny observe the genesis of s pelii in ©r« 
dev tj find svii what the juit city is* Ttey is nst l»«k it Athene., 
f¥v* swca^ls* which is at the ir dssr at ip, ©r at Scr.rta, wbicb i« 
tc"; far aiJS-jr, Tht. irrislicat: 1c we art nt : : cc evre whstht-r tht.-: — 

thrs ; cities are Just ani ? %*f wur-t to teiild up a Just city* general¬ 
ly et&tcd, with a vifcvr to \int l£te.:-? ne actual city is Juist, 

and ttcr©/*sr*ji if wo went i? sea a Jtisi e.ity i»e inve t© build it up 
in srf:Hsh.. This io with th* f: :t that this Just city viiyh-. 

beem^ act uni, but it i« nit ©f the ossercs of ths Just city to be 
actualo That’s the point -. We tsk« th is up Istsr* Nsw hs b^^ins tlvn, 
and the b^sis is — of th:. t ^cs'siatlsn is n -:! er wsntu I wairt f*alo 
In tha basic sbr&iuK ay cv.?. idvv.::tigs ic abcclutaly present, Y^? 

Hot — yru reoaabar the fergot eV-^ut advejitaga of ays.^lf, of 

arry it F^vclf, w Th?.t — St,::*sizz cbcaa 3 ! do that. Wa b?"in — th-j ss- 
cioty erlr!J!};.tas in S'llf-s’^g-irdirg astiv^s. Yes, thore is css’.war 
(tr:; — I iz,an 3 one- all th*: t' vir zsz aaati5r.-sd f tha sir-at funrf^sntal 
ncf-i%, ©rjcrct the lusst f^ v lyadarcicaiiivv society? what is 

ths.v?' 
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*Gewernaeifc,," 

feft Gerensoeut: th*.t is a Mtt quest! en, whatbar tbs anarchists 
are net righto That van3d hare te be discussed. But there is mm 
basis need ef mm idiich c seenfcially sails fer snether «i f fer sn e th e r 
tnnan being, I sheuld rather say. I as an, the need far feed dees art 
sail — yeu can pick a be nans. Tes? 

*Spme«M* 

Parden? 

-Speech?* 

It*a net mentlenoda Ne, ns, Seas such cruder — sex)! I*» serry 
te say 0 Se ne preereatUn, ne area Is isntienedo I mentiened this be- 
fere already at the beginning, in the Cephalus seen* when Cephalus 
speka in such a deregatwf way abeut sex, that it is a very bad tyrant 
cr rather Sepheeles was ousted as hawing said se< This abstractien 
from eras is wary imperfect and we will hare te watch that later, what 
this nsanso It is clear that all these wants mentiened are wants ef 
the body «r inseparable i rom the bedy: feed, pretectien against celd 
and boat, and se ea, !<»»< tbay are — wants ef the bedy aeans, hewerer. ; 
wants ef that part ef aa which is radicslly priwate accerding ts Plate, 
Theugfafc* are essentially eh&rmble. The affect lens ef the bedy are, 

as such, net shamble — as such, Teur teeth ache is newer felt by 

anether bbb unless ha hi] pens te ha we a teeth ache at the saas tlan. 

But as such it is yeur U eth ache. But if ysu think ef the clearest 

case, if yeu understand 4 mathematical demeneiratlen that's newer mere¬ 
ly yeur theughto This U aught is by its zmture abselutely sharahle 
by eweryene else vhe als< can understand it. If there is anything 
priwate in yeur underatixding sf a deasnstratiea it's wrengK Se these 
are the twe extreme ease*: mathematical deasnstratlen and teeth ache 9 
and the ether eases are rtnewhere in between, New then there cemes 
the key quest!*** sheull eweryene lire enly fer hiaself, de enly his 
ewe business — yeu knew, vdth a wiew te the lAter f ermola — sheuld 
eweryene Bind enly tds »i n business by asking his ewn — preparing 
his eve feed, by preparlig his ewn clething, his ewn heuse, er se, 
sr sheuld there be a dir a ien if laber? Answer* diwislen if laber, 
and diwislen ef laber asms already new a grawe quailficatlen ef Bind¬ 
ing ene's ewn businesso Minding ens's ewn bualnese means diwislen ef 
laber, i.e. semehew werlcrg fer ethers., That we asst keep in mind 
fer later a Tbs diwislen ef laber is recommended because ef the differ¬ 
ence ef natures. Differ* nt aen are by nature differently fitted fer 
different things and hen> e if this is acted upe* the exercise ef s 
single art by each beeemis finer, se if I de nething but making shees 
ay sheeaaklng will be si;wtrier than if I a* a jack ef all trades* 

Hare is the asst radleal difference between Plate and Marx. Marx, 
with the dewelepmest ef i.3JL faculties ef each, is at tbs eppesite 
pals ef that. The indlwf^iual is incemplete. I assn, net enly that 
be deean't ha we strength eneugh — that he has less strength than fiwe 
individuals ceafc&nlng, bit he is qualitatively incomplete. He can 
ds enly things ef a eerfeiin quality which snether — which hawe te be 
dsne — and the ethers h.*r« te bo dene by different natures. Man cannet 
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11y« well in — need net live will, srrely, in iaelatlen. NivITtm 
torn te 370®, this — at the beginning ®f 370 — a®, Vu aerry. I® 
that it? V®, Z ( a nr 7 # that 1® 371®• X®u will see — 

"•And there are, furtherance, I believe, ®th®r servitere wfae in 
th® thing® ef th® nind — 

I®®, you read that* Tee. 

••And th®r® are, furthermore, I believe — • » 

No, excuse me. Ha, I must first eay that in 370®4 whan Saerata® 
•aye well, if wa wed all thase thing® tha city be — 

"t. • practically lapessible t® aatahliah the city in a ragian 
iter® — •" 

N§, Hr. Reinkin. We da n't hare t® read that. What was th® peiot? 
Sccrate® says, well, although we get all thee® ether artisan® in it 
will still net be a big oity and Adctnantu® answer®, nar will it b® 
a wall city having all thee® kinds ®f tbit*®* Teu ®e®, that threw® 
light ®n th® character e ; Adaiaantn®. H® is net far tha big thing. 

Tes? This city which has per hap® twenty different artisan®, 1st ns 
say — that's net wall] quit® big. H® is — h® is in faver ®f th® 
snail, than. Hew — and new read in 371e5> if yeu hive that. 

"•If, than, th® farwr ®r any ether rraftanan taking his freduct# 
t® the market-place dees net arrive at th® sane tin® with thee® 
wh® desire te exchange with hin, is hi te sit idl® in th® market- 
plao® and l®s® tine fren hi® ®wn work V f By n® means, 9 he said, 
•but there are nan the aee this nsed and appoint themselves fer 
this service — in *ell-«enducted citien they are generally thaae 
wh® ar® weakest in fc *5y and thee® wh# art: useless fer any ether 
taric. Th^ must wait there in th® agara and exchange meney fer 
geeds with these whe wish to sell, and goods fer meney with a® 
many a® d®sire te biyV” 

Te®. Well, enly ene point. This is tbs Longest answer ever given 
by AdedLnantus. That is ill® characteristic ef him. He has — he is 
interested in these littln things, whet w® new feuld call ecenenle 
things, and which were, ai* ceur®e, despised by the gentleman. Tes? 

S® that Secrete® was ceepcdled te say t® one ®f tes® gentlemen ene 
day, don't despite tbe ec^nenlc men — beautiful sentenc® — d«i*t 
despise the ®e®n®nlo n®m. I think ®n® ceuld gee this aa a nett® f®r 
a be®k, "Prinoiplei ef Ecnenics." And se altogether — yeu will see 
dy it is DBcessary te ecterve — when yen leek at this first city 
l&leh w® nay call Adeimartus' city insofar as Adsdnantus sew t® b® 
perfectly satisfied with Met, what is its characteristic? It is a 
temperate, aederate city, and a sign sf tenperaaet? and moderateness 
Is net t® le®k eat fer t'a* great things, fer the Vlg things. And 
Ad®iaaxxtus is — beth are very nie® pea pin, Glance a and Adeinantus, 
but they ar® very differ art pee pi® and the characteristic of Adelnantus 
is naderotica, nedaratiee, perhaps an ecaggerated nederatisn, because 
it is after all enly bis rature without basing undargene a sufficient 
education. Teu see? He* what is the alternative? Plate baa a very 



simple typelsgy he WN f ene can say, threugheui Mb dialogues brlng- 
lug it etit meet clearly in the dlalegue States—n Hederatlen ir 

topmst is mm thing and ths ctlmr is ma&Qnees, Manliness — 

Jff — manliness. Ten in, tin hum race, as ysu knew, censlsts 
ef tws parte, the sals and the f seals. That 9 ! ths real fundjuzsotsl 
td-partitien. And acesrding te nature, as ths Greeks said, the sals 
elsNN&t Is ths fighting elseest, the eutgelng eleaeot — eutgelng 
in tbs literal sensei geing eut ef the heuse and, ef eeurse, fight¬ 
ing, And the wsmsn star at hens. That was, at least, the Athenian 
praetiee. Ths Spartans had the eppeeite view* That was the reasen 
why the nest fwcus er asst neterleus Greek tmaan, Helen, was a Spar¬ 
tan vein* Ten see, se that was tatan as a sign ef the inadequacy 

— these are net wy thsughte — I sey this t# ths ladles — 1 nsrely 
repsrt eld views* And se — but the Athenian view was the wenon stay 
at hene, spin, talk, end may ales be-re sens secret drinks. That 
was regarded as inevitable, And — yes, temperance: aUsnt, temperate, 
restrained.. Hew the difficulty is that this is net universally true, 
Teu find male weaen and finals men; se. In St her wards, the die tine tien 
appears within the twe senes and ene way in thich Plate states ttm 
preblsn is thin — the pel it leal jreble* as well as the prshlsm fer 
the individual — the peeper eenbiaatien ef oeirage and mederatien; 

ths jreper csnhinatlstta And that bee ernes very clear In the stategan 
iters it is aaqpllcit, bat it Is tacitly there everywhere, and that Ts 
used else In the dlalegiee, Per esnple, hare In particular clarity 
In the ease ef Glaucen and Adeinantue. Adeinantue is the moderate 9 
restrained kind, end hlv hr ether, the eutgelng, ceurageeus, manly 
kind. Becau se they differ — that 9 e the difference between Plate and 
any nedern relativism — because they differ and as that ene has te 
be supplenanted by the ether we have te g» beyend their diversity and 
try te find the unlen ef beth end this is, ef oeirse, here presented 
by Secretes meet eleerlf: Seeratce whs Is beth restrained and daring. 
And hew this eenblnatlea is pessihle end what Is ths right mixture 

— 1 seen, in which way shculd it be dsns, in which respect a man 
teuld be utnset beldnsee and in which respect he etieuld be ef ut- 
meet decency er restraint. That is a great queetien which is, I be¬ 
lieve, discussed in the Pbcedrus * 

(Chengs ef tape), 

Teu see, there is — the werd which I translate by nederatlsc 

— In Greek, esphrsserp a — has varleus eppeaitees Just simple intem¬ 

perance, hi* ales berbri s, ineelemt pride ene osuld perhaps say, and 
mute, madaeee — madness. In the Phaedrue phileeephy is identified 
with the highest fem ef aadasse which means philesephy as such Is the 
eppesite ef mederatism. That — dess it mbs emcee te say that philee¬ 
ephy i» abeelutely lacking mederatism? Well, we all knew — it is 
«nly a paradoxical — net paradasdeal even, hi* net fanlliar fezmola- 
tleo* Rabbi Weiss? - 

•He 1 a searching fer truth,* 

Sure, In ether wards, if seassne is a nsderate thinker in the 
sense that he deasn't gt te the end ef the read, that*a very bad, 

Brit what in true ef thought is net true ef speech, ef expression, and 
that is a osmblnstien — l ivbris nr mania In theugtat and decency la 
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apsech 0 That la what la sxggestad in the Pbaedrtia* New let vm cm 
new ta aur — ta the darinj, aanly, apirltad Glaucen wha la dlaaatia* 

Had with that eity af pig* because there ara zsa neat — thara la na 
seat and ultlnately whan h> dee am 8 1 say — what ba eaanat say naw la 
that tha city, the first, z.% y, lacka any peesiblliiy af buaan excel¬ 
lence and therafars It in dissatisfied ( ale) — it la unaatisfactecy* 

Naw Glaucen — an tha b^ati af Glaucen* a disaatiafaetien Saerataa da- 
valspa, than, this fawriii.'i city, This — tha first city cauld ba 
eallad — I naan, tha f:rr city Ins exchange — yau knaw — exchange, and 
evm expert and lapart, i.a ;rau will hire seen If yau have read, But It 
la nat — Sana ana called t- a caanarelal aadaty c I think that 6 a wrens 
because a cenmercial eacie.y la Bare than an axpartlng and lnperting 
aadaty c Beery — jrucU : illy every aaelety la experting and Inerting 
ta ana degree anethai*, >ut a oeawrclal aaelety la a canpetltlre se¬ 
el sty and tha first city L* nat eeapetltlv» a Clausen 1 s — the fever- 
iah city la eenpetitiva er, a a we can say, acquisitive, aa is Bade 
perfectly dear in 373, d -e a, and bacauaa it la an acquisitive se- 
daty It la a warring — a warring aadaty 0 Se everything — there 
ia death Bailing up te an: paint whan Saerataa says, well, we must 
wage war* Glaucen is diili'tttedo Na difficulty. But than — and thia 
war budnaaa la very riaj>e?.*vanfc later m* In tha fifth beak, at tha 
canter af beak — af tht v#vk f wa can a ay, whan phileaephy aa auch 
la iflt reduced far tha f:r* - tine it cbbbs in da tha war issue- Wha- 
arer reads this paper li requested ta watch that. Bacauaa af Glaucen ? s 
diasatiafaetlan with the istrainta an warfare dees ha raise the quee- 
tlen, aa erery shrewd politician weuld, and say, wall, it®a a wander¬ 
ful schese, Saerataa, but lew la it paadbla? Tau knaw, ardinary — 
that yau erdinarily & yau ara oanfrented with a ach«ne, feu 

cbn*t d«iy that it is dial‘able Yeu say it v a net passible* And then 
Saerataa says It is pisnlHe* praTided tha philaeaphara bacane kings 
and than tha Issue af pidl saepfcy aria as r, But the — naw Glaueen fc a 
first difficulty cane in is oat warring, but the fact that there sheuld 
nat ba a cltisen any p ep*r, but a prafaaaianal arny, This issue 
ia aa Inpertant that nf*.e\' It has already bean settled between Secre¬ 
tes and Glaucen, Secrifcjt wiaea back ta it later, in 374b te d 9 be¬ 
cause he knewa Glaucai mi:, be abaalutaly — that. 1 *a cruolale If Glan- 
can has ta a^tait the :r:.n.uple rf a prafeaalanal any, Secratea can 
gat — can eanrlnca tu •’ all tha eanaaquancas. That's tha. key steps 
prafassianal any — ; >6*'i)ta that implies already„ an the basis af 
everything, that the »e *di»re are enly aaldlers: net in addition neney- 
aakara ar sene thing eisir And thia aarera, sank "like aeldiery ef tha 
Republic fallewa frea ta principle, ana nan, ana Jeb Q Hence, seldier ia 
nathing but aa Idler I*u tea, Incidentally, haw inp«jrtant far tha 

ifcela argument af the R >g ? ;llc thia diacuaaien in tha Thrasyaachua 
aactlen was, whan the iisi» came ups what is art strictly undereteed? 

Tau reswmbar that? Va m irt was eh am ef all frills, either the ad¬ 
vantage which the art lam tight derivefer hi itself ffrsahft! aarto Yeu knaw? 
Ttm artisan aa artisai .a nething but a servant te the peeple fer wheat 
ba werkSo Nathing alia, rhle very severe net!an af art which cents 
ant far tha first tiai j» the Thragymchus sactien is tha basis af 
— in particular, ef ~± jb lr^cnent regarding the any, and ef thia 
whcls spirit < the this austere spirit. This is a facto 

Hew te interpret cr U iniirstand that fact Is anether natter- I be¬ 
lieve wa da nat knew jn *u: i In erder te answer thia queatien* New, 




ttaBM seldiers are nm* called the guardians, far the tint being, Tba 
guardians; tha keepers, Yeu reosaber a die cu sedan abaut keepers in 
tba first bask? Pardan? , v 

a 

■Tha keapars af tb« safe?* 

Yss. 

■Vail, I oiuld elat«erate an it." 

Wall, tha slaple — v/hat was tba paint? 

(Inaudible reply)* 

las, tbit — but mir * simply. I naan, what — I naan, if they 
knew te watch, ta guaxd Tea? 

■Ha oust bays tha tan-3 knauladga as ana naad3 ta stsal," 

Sa in athar wards the guard has tba mm art as tha thief has. 

Haw haw far is this tru« hnra af aur guardians wh# are new in tbs 
caning? Must they — ta 'riiat extant mat they net alae be gaad 
thlaras? Enprlcally — w :±laut — pardan? 

■They plunder netgib .:.*s," 

Tas, aura. In the f rat place, they teak away the land fraa 
their neighbors. Tea' A.*l than they bare, mrely, in tha war ta 
plat and ta spy and &31 1 1 ;ae athar things which are net wall passible 
witheut isnaral actian. m this sect Ian — yes. Tas, yeu wanted ta 

say senethlng, 

■Is there any relati >\ in this ta Palanarebos in tha first beak 

saying that justice /» tha art af keepixg things sa fa? Tau give 

year nanay ta the ;u ; sun sa ha'll keep it far yeu* • . 

Yes, sura. The inrt is, wt caursa, yeu can say yery irenieal, 
but that la new enaigi. > >cauae ns Ireny — ns interesting irany with¬ 
eut its slcasnt ef tn tt, md — sure, I enly meant this. New this 
sectlen — let us ga lack ar ana aanest. The first city was an Adei- 
nantus affair, Yes? I m ■ in, It was discusssd between Sac rates and 
Adaiawtus, Than the z\m ivlen af tba any and tha quastlan af the 
nature af tha guardians 1 > a Glaucen sect Ian, and later an whan tha 
aducatlan af tha guan_Lin» cesas up. Is again an Adainantus section 
This all reflects the t\m :baractsrs, tbs characters af the twa msn 0 
Haw, first rf all, th: i«a . «a*a af tha guardians. The quastlan whloh 
canes first ta sight a a n which is translated dinarily by spirit 

sr splritsdness; in Ch-w k themes . That — anger, indlgnatlen, de¬ 
sire far suparlarity, f« r rlctvy. This all balance ta what ha calls 
thanes . Tbs subject td-'l >e discussed later an bare fully in tba Re¬ 
public , Hew this oesra t sight far tha first tine whan the guardians 
are discussed, and tba t :» quastlan arises — yea, all right, they 
nust bs spirited fall, wn, >ot that is abrlaxsly net anaugh. They mat 
alas be gentlemen, Ajd t • ihrlsien Is rety clean they nust be spirited 



against thtir enemies, foreigners, and geotls toward their fellew dti- 
scce« And this t««s te bs impossible, U inve this oemblmtleeu 
Isa im, there is — if j*u start fires that distinction I suggested 
before, the overall distinctions the moderate and the — the feminine 

— and the courageous er the amsciilias p there seeas te be a difficulty. 
Hew can yeu —■ can the ease nan be gei&le and spirited? Well, Secre¬ 
tes says ne, we den f t hero te ge rmrj far. Eveiy deg will shew we 
that this ooablnatlen is passible. The deg — and — well, everyone 
whe has erer tad a deg er been in a heuse where there was a deg knews 

— has had the opportunity te make this experience. We don't hare 
te laber that. But diet is mere important is this: that Seerates new 
says this quality ef the deg shews that the deg is a philesephie beast. 
Did yeu understand that? 

•I think see" 

Did yeu understand 1"? All light. 

"He’s being playful and irenie because the deg, after all, is 
net Judging by realities, but appearances. He wants te t ell 
us that the guardiaa needs te Judge wisely, but in fact the 
guardians will Judge appearances. Huy 9 11 ge eut end fight. 

There Is an snssy» He’s wearing a blue unlfer** Hit him. 

But tbs guardian deeiH net knew that this Is a geed nan and that 
his king er ruler, Nearer teld bin te ge eht, say be an evil 

Hr. Reinkin, say I sake a general remark at yetar expense? I think 
I knew yeu leng eneugh sad I hare certain privileges ef eld age. I 
think the nsre I think a beat the difference between eld end yeung peeple 
Z have oene te the condition that the mat os men infirmities ef yeung 
peeple, oespared with ell^ are in the first place a meh greater rigid¬ 
ity. Flexibility, straajuly eneugh, s ee a s te asm vdth age. And the 
seeend peint in — that you didn’t shew new — rigidity — la a ter¬ 
rific sephistleatien ef the yeung. They cannot answer a simple ques¬ 
tion. 


(Inaudible reply). 

Tea; ne, but why deo l t yeu state first the vary simple explicit 
argument? Why a deg — ihe deg is a philesephie beast. leu said why 
It is wrong and — «r why Socrates’ remark is Irani cal, and that Is 
very pertinent later, but first we met knew the statement by Itself 
and — after dl, Secretes is net such a feellsh ms tint his ironic 
remarks de net have sem uib stance in themselves. Hew wty is it — 

I man, what psxudts his for a xwmmrt te say tba dsg is a philosophic 
beast? 

". . . it seems te m because he's friendly te Intelligence and 

alien te Ignorese." 

Tee, bvt hew? Hew dees It shew? Ne, whet is the phenomenon? 
What is the phenomenon ka*wn te everyens whe has ever ebserved a deg 
fer any length idiatevur? Stated here! Well, If yeu are the caster 
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er MLm* ti the family he 00 mm ta you and wag* Ms tail and is 
highly pleased, and if the pcetaan oases «r any atbar alien be barks 
at hda — can gat vary aagry. And a# — that is sc. 2b atter wards, 
*faat is characteristic af tha dig is that ha levee acquaintances aad 
bites strangers, i*a 0 ha akas tha flmdannntal dlstlnetian with a 
slaw ta kneving ar nat kaetdqg; i*a 0 , Ms highest value, aa they would 
say tad ay, is kneidcdge. That is tha Jake, but — that is tha Jake 
because — new if — is it suoh a Jake? X scan, %fcy is it nich 
a Jake? Xas? 

•Ceuld it ba that tha dag enly gees by what ha knew* already?" 

Tau osn pat it this way* Lat us new first taka net tha thing 
with which it 9 a ee spared, but tha thing ta ba undarsteed* tha guardian, 
tha fighter, tha eltlaan. Tha eitisan in aotian: that's tha fight ar. 
Naw the eitisan wha aaya — as this fmaus Kngl iahaan, if X my usa 
a British snapls — British bankars wha sada a trip throughout Bur- 
apa and tha Balkans and everywhere and whan tiuy etna back, the sain 
result. was British buns are bast, So, in athar wards, ana's awn is 
tha bast and everything lan is bad; what is naw frequently callad 
parochialism, as X have *<*on an anathar occasion; parochialism. That 
it tha natural eharactar cf tha eitisan as eitisan if ha ia nat trained 
specially at tha University af CMsage ar athar plaeas. Naw ana ae-> 
meet. R«r 9 that is tha Irony* that Secrete# calls — takas as an exam* 
pie tha dag because this habit af tha dag Is Just tha opposite af tha 
phllesephie habit. Tha pidlscephis habit is ta ba nat parochial, but 
tha dag — ar a dag nr eitisan — is tha incarnation af paraehiallsn. 
That, I think, is Just tiia reverse. Mr. Hegati? 

"I've cans a eras a t'lat there ware athar mn in Greece wha ware 
callad dags and those were the Cyniss, and this ward hare eenss 
up again. Dees thli have any neaaisg that yau can sea, say, in 
this particular easiest? Dees tha dag hare have any ref arena a 
ta tha Cynics? 1 ' 

Ns, X dsn't think #•»< X naan, X simply dan't — la tha first 
place — na, X dan't see anything, but I veuld say I simply da nat 
knew —X wauld have ta lnrk up sawal things — whan tha tern cane 
up* Tha founder af tha no-called Cynic school is, of ceurso, Antistho- 
nas, and that was prior ta tha Republic was written. I dan't knew 
when it — tha tarn came into coraon use. Xt is surely — AntUthenes, 
where ha is ref wed ta In lansphan, far caosipla, there is no refer- 
cocc ta dags. X naan, X say na, taut what is that yau scant? X naan, 
what is cynical about that bora? 

"What Is cynical about what?* V 

Oh, X sec what you mean, because if yau taka tbs spa echo a af 
Aatlsthenee, surely la Xscaphan, than ha is sa emphatically simplistic 
eitisan. las. las, bik X think It is really a natter, aa far as X 
can sac, af mare antiquarian interact. I dan't believe it centribute# 
anything. 


"But anathar thing a cynic oust ba, &r cample, is a cosmopolitan. 
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a man who has no city, 'aa g««i fna place te place, the opposite 
ef this.” 

i' 

Xes. T«, tat Z see ns — haw shall I say — ne peg hers te faaag 
that on. I mean, if yeu shew that te as I will — ne, ne. X think 
that far the tins being Z would regard it os vain speculation. Good. 
Alt urttll yitt laj a foundation. Good.. fine* Haw then we turn, as Z 
amid, te the efeoatien af tbs citiaeas — ef the guardians — and that 
is Adaiaaatus 9 section because Adelasntus is the sephiatieated of the 
two. Xeu knew, the intellectual, as they weald say today. What are 
the hey pelnts? first, jbixiIb, and then gymnastics. Xes? The two 
branches ef education: training ef the body, training ef the mind, 
the saul, and muain first because yen can’t begin with gymnastics. 

At least, the Greeks didn't begin with gymnastics in the cradle, where¬ 
as yeu sing, already, te a baby In the cradle. Se male first. Tea? 

•The point which Z was asking before was that by raising this 
phileaepfey ef the degs, comparing the dags with the guardians, 
he shews the guardians, insofar as they are raised philosophic¬ 
ally are net truly pl&lesephio, and is laying the ground far the 
later distinction ef tbs poetic from phileaepty.* 

Tea, sire. Z seen, but Z think the lreiqr — ve ry well — but 
Z think nevertheless what I said, Z believe, is alspier. Tea? The 
idestificatien ef the gvmrdian with the phllesephir is impossible, 
as is shewn by the reflat'den an the siadlar, became the deg — what 
makes the deg allegedly pifLlesephic makes bin, in fact, anti-phileseph¬ 
is. That’s simpler. Tee, sure. Tee, sire — no, ne. But yeu see 
the inter eating psixt was this. Teu — what yeu said was absolutely 
relevant. Z did net decqr that. But it was unnecessarily complicated, 
nd why? That is the gemrel lessen we can lean fxem that: because 
yeu did net begin with tbn obvious. X believe the greatest errors 
which we all commit all t s time, including, ef coarse, myself, is 
that we de net take prape:* cognisance ef the obvious, ef the surface, 
beeause — we despise St ■» nohow becuase every child can see. Tee, 
but net every child pays attention te it. Xes? Xeu see, we are — 

I mean, the true sephistl'iatlen, if Z any use the ton, is the one 
itiich would start fnem thn surface, from the surface ef tbs surface, 
and ge dawn te the cmiter. And the false sophistication begins already 
beneath the surface and therefore never reaches properly the cent ere 
Hr metaphors get mixed up a bit but yeu will get the gist ef what X 


(Inaudible reply). 

Xes, yes, but that iii tee general; that ie tee goaercl. Z txy 
to make it simpler. Se — ne, here is first music beeause cradle 
songs precede any gymnastics, bit Socrates thsn forgets a beat this 
and says — deesn't speak ef aiqr songs in particular, but he speaks 
ef sterlee which are told to children and he says, obviously, the 
first stories which are told are fairy talcs, ae we mold say. Ee 
says sgg#k myths. In the sense ef vat rue speeches, untrue speeches, 
aid these untrue spcechis arm presented hers as ths sterlss teld 
about the gedo by the poets, by the poets. That is important. Stories 
about the gedo are also laid by nurses, eld wives, and *hat net, and 
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In a way by the city itt elf , namely in the ritual aal In lt» — in 
the ritual and in the official presentation In sculpture, painting 
#r idatmp alaa My be, tfaara ia 9 af course, alaa a story «f nds 
told* This official theology, the theology of tha city, «r tha civil 
theology, is anr attacked by Plata explicitly. Ha attacks anly tha 
pes tle thaelagy. That has a long stary and in Augustine** Cltr af 

a there is a vexy reasonable discusaian af that: that the dreok and 
n writers attack all tha tins tha paatle theology and oarer oxpli^ 
dtly adadt that this is alaa an attack an tha dTil theology, say 
af tha city af Bans ar cf any athar city} and af coarso, naturally, 

Plata knew that, but ha didn’t think It weald ba jrapar ta da that« Haw_ 

and tha quest!an, tharafars, is haw ta tall nabla lias, fine Hoc. 

Tha quastlan is what is forbidden are net lias, but base lias, degrade 
ing Has* That Is tha context* Haw —■ and than there Is a great diffi¬ 
culty ta ifcich Hr. Vardan, I balls?*, alluded; mealy, in this coat ext 
Plata develops what Glavcan — what AdeiMantus oalla thaalagy, tha 
first tins that tha tarn theology occurs in tha preserved writing. 

ThaalaQT means, literally translated, spaezbaa about gods. Haw — 
and aoe new knows — era t h a a a tvs dogma* which Plata aatabllahaa 
bars as saddle — are they — they are surely nabla. Thera is no ques¬ 
tion about that. But are they noble truths tv nabla lias? That re- 
sains absolutely dark and has ta ba studied nry carefully in ardar 
to draw a line. How what are thoae two dspas' Tha first: tbs good¬ 
ness af tbs gad. I agree with Mr. Vardan: mm theuld always tranalate 
gad with a snail B g* *nd net with a capital *G* Uocausa that introdu¬ 
ces a wholly nan-Greek diatlnatian if you use Gad with a capital ■G." 

The gad nay, of course, wall naan, as it Tory frequently naans tha 
gad of whoa va are now speaking. It could ba Apollo* it could ba Zona. 

I don’t know whs. And area if It is a single gad and tha godhead af 
a aj other beings la denied it still is nat Gad with a capital "G" as 
wa, the hairs af tha BibLleal tradition taka it. John Took*, whs was 
a v er y thoughtful ms, n&de tha distinction in tha following way: he 
didn’t capitalise — I naan, he did nat write — ha capitalized Gad, 
taut ha spake af a Gad} Gad capitalised — which was his indication cf 
this problem. 

Saw what are the two dogmas? The first — Mr. Vardan — wh\t 
are — the first dagaa. 

'•About tha nature of god?" 

las. 

’’The first ece is tiat he is goad." 

Tea, the geednaea ef gad. Hanca, ha cannot ba the author af any 
soil, and since va bare as; wrt evils then 9 ads, as wa have said, 
neat of what wa have la nat due ta gad or ta a^ gad; and It is due 
ta vint? Ta what la it tea? Haw cans that wa have sa aany evils? 

Dees ba suggest an answer here? 

(Inaudible reply). 

Tea, but ba baa a art specific expression. Ha speaks af punish- 
mmtm Tea? Of puniahneota. So in other wards, nan weald ba tha author 



of Any evils, net gad. Bat, tf course, ha dits n»t exclude a third 
autos of evil apart from fid and as and that la what later wold 
bm been cal l ad Attar. Z naan, what Aristotle and his successors 
would have called mttar. That in tha aitva tf things — in ether 
Ards, a Platanlc fad in net an asnlpetest gad tfie created tha world 
cut tf nethlag* and tharafera there in anstbar aetree ef beings, and 
which far Aristotle would — in Plata it's difficult haw te describe 
it, but in tha Aristotelian tarn it la easy te understand. Thera is 
Atter. • • • Thera la a difficulty hare, a a is shewn by tha fact 
tint Adainantua agrees imsdlataly. Tha basis ef tbs agracMBt in 
a netien tf gad tfich in At developed hare, but which was developed 
anly in later the elegy and which — tha fAeus traditlanal daflnitiA 
tf fed — gad is tha alas perfectlsiA (?), tha Ait perfect being. 
ScAhew pee pie, even thepagans divine, the gads are higher than nan, 
higher than An, superior te mm, and tha Ast radical expression tf 
that thought la that the gad la tha Aet perfect being and than is, 
ef cets"ae, singly feed, and then tha qAstlen arlsaa, haw can there be 
evil in a werld ruled by tha gad, and the answer la surely, net firm 
gad, and either An a Attar, and trm tha Biblical view — paint 
af view, tf course, It carnet be setter because Attar is alas crea¬ 
ted. It can anly be An er tha angola, which asss alas ether created 
beings. Gaad. *But the ascend paint, tha eaoend thoaLaauAna. la which? 

’’The gtf is changeless.* 

Tha geda ds At change, er tha gad dees net change his shape, 
his aides er aldoa. his leaks. Hare idelAirtus dees net agree Inedl- 
ataly end it is inter a ting te tea tfjy. Sa la ether w sards, that is 
the real imevstien, relatively speaking at any rata. Why dsaa ha 
At agree? Because tha purpart tf this assertion, tha gad dees At 
chaste* is that tha gpd dees At deceive, dees net dace ire. Yeu knew, 
change, appearing in different shape, disguising enesalf. Yes? Tha 
crude cases tf Zeus appearing as a bull ta Aebelepai (?) — yeu knew 
— and aaducini her this way, but aloe in ether ways. The gads da 
At deoeive. Her, there is — this is tha paint which Adainantni 
dnn't Ad are tend. Whr de a be net — why dees be have a difficulty 
hare? Whs it At astablisbsd that tha gad la gaad, and is it net, 
a DescartM thought, a necessary censequeaco firm tha geedneas tf gad 
that ha daA At deceive? Yeu sa, when e ver peepla apeak about gad 
they start jrinarily fr»a haasn analogies. Tha Aet perfAt ban a na 
Ad their difference — the dlfferttee between the Act perf At b a n a na 
and tha leweet buna ns gives than an Inkling af what absolute perfec¬ 
tion would be. Ya? Mew, therefore, idat — tfat — I noen, what 
is tha — m tha basis tf this wa cn understand AdaloantA 1 difficul¬ 
ty. Would a perfectly good An ever deceive SAthar mm? And Adei- 
Aatus doesn’t sa that. Me, I’m Arty, I Just said tha appaaita af 
what Z should be to Aid. AdeUnstuo thinks that tha perfectly good 
nan — tfiat wa call perfectly goad sa — sight very wall deceive 
ether ass, and therefore ha daaan’t sa why the neat perfect being 
should not dAsive An in general. law what la the baais fer this 
csittantlsn that tha Aet perf At An, tha bast An, night, out of his 
geedneas, deceive tf isr sa? Zs this a novel issue in this context er 
have we oena across it? 

"Tha falsa stories which are told ta children.* 
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leaf indMd, X tm sorry that I did net think of this mt •bri- 
SOS indication, Tsu iri perfsstly right. Ons couldn't giro a bettor 
reply, I giTs you an inferior rsply* ths dissuasion at the begladag 
shan Cephalus said tbs Jost ns never lios —• yes — and Socrates gists 
ths sample sf ths m&m ts than you night hast ts lit ts faring bin 
hank ints tala self nr wherever slat ha would beleqg. Se goodcooe is 
in itaalf perf ectly ceopxtihla with deception, bufc wfay, than, da ths 
gads nat deceive? Wpr, than, 4s ths gads aat deceive. In order ta 
anawsr this quautlan wa mold hast ta knsw which mm legitiaatdy 
deceive ldiich etlnr nan. X naan, nat Illegitimately, That la infin¬ 
itely span. Which nan dscmtly deceive athar nan? 

"Philosophers,* 

las, wall/ 1st us first taka s faraadsr slaw. Par sample, say, 
ths sans nan, cba oaduas; ths parents, tin children* It was at least 
admitted in /eraser tines — jm kauv — I don't knsw whether jsu still 
were tald e/stit ths sterk — these <af you idle hart beard this 1 U 17 
have seen that tbry were tald ths tiling that Is nst and withaut any 
ianarallV/. On ths contrary, ths pirrsats fait that if they wauld tall 
tin IxuYd they wauld act liaurally. las? Ossd. New, furtbanters — 
new 2 */ us rise fran this cases the a me ann oenpared with the ondnaa; 
the r/.reota compared with tfaa children; the rulers ccapered with the 
2 ul/ i« Tea? The fanaua ease sf tha general decoivirg the any In a 
to rible situatlan. Ths narala is very law and he says succors la 
;«vaJUis tcuerrsv. Let us stand fast ezsly far 2U hears mars. Tes? 
rhis general is universally praised, especially if the and la dietary. 

Se — but nara gcraarall/j tha rulers and tha ruled. Ara ths gads nat 
rulers, the rulers of mm , and — pardon? 

"Perhaps ts a large extant, ns. We Just said that — if as such 

jm lH la ear lift we carefully excluded that as coning Iran the 

gads,* 

Ss in athar wards, at least that is a subject which wauld daserre 
eanaliarstiau. Whether tha Im p lication af this tbaalsgy here, as dis¬ 
tinguished fran tha theology in tha tenth beak af the Laws, where presi¬ 
dency is explicitly taught, dees not Imply that there is, strictly 
speaking, &* gaviransfe by tha gvds, Raw is there any evidence In 
ths Plutonic wer«e fer such a view? 

*Tbe dtisen as ths lawgiver.* 

Me, that is divine rule. Isn’t it? Rs, X naan far this sanewfcat 
different view hers that tha gads sdglfc nat rule. There la a Platonic 
dialogue called the atateega 11110 **> ^sH* seen obviously a very 
difficult dialog*#, RaSHsse ta say that e very dialogue is very diffi¬ 
cult , but tha Statesman it stud — stun if ysu read it superficially 
In burl you wilTseo tF&t It Is nor a difficult than ths Republic and 
ths Laws , And there a jyth is tald in order ta mke dear the political 
prehlam, and tfaa myth is this: that there are tws periods in tha world' s 
sews*, ana in which tha world, tha heaven, novae this way, and one whan 
it neves ths ether way, tha apposite way, X forget new the details, but 
the point Is this. In one — when ths world moves in the first w*y the 
grids rule — the gads rile — and everything is wonderful, a golden 
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ogd« And whan 11 mtn this ny the gads <W Bit rule aid that la the 
peried Is which we live and that la tbi pearled la tolah pelitical se¬ 
el ety la necessary, i.e. rule ef an mr man, because the gtdi da mat 
rale. Sa yew have a kindred suggestion, tat 1 b ttaa 3tategaam this 
auggestlen la rode by tba dtraagar ftra* Klea, sat by Secraisa. Sac* 
rataa la jreseot mad d sesa’t say a ward abeufc what ha thinka sheet 
thia aa wall aa rouoy ether soblandiah prapaaala af this Stranger f*em 
KLaa. At tha and af tha dialogue — tiers la a ywung aan there wfce 
happens — iAe la tha chief intarlaastar af thia great as Area das. 

Ha happana ta have tha ana name aa Seeratas aid ha f a called tha yeuagar 
Socrates. Tha last ward af tha dlalagia la tha raroxfc by the yeuogar 
Secretes, what yau have dana la weaderful. A recast cearoeKtater chan- 
gea this. That 1 a impassible. Ha la net an Fhgl 1 shron, but ha eaaea 
trmm. Tale* That la aa class ta Ehglrod aa yes can cane hare* And 
be says it’a abaalutely Improper that thia yerog aan ahauld thank. 

In tha name af tha ceapiay, ta thia dlstlnfBlahed fereigner far hla 
earralaufl rtdMUia. Of ettrse, that most ba said by tha aid Sacra- 
taa, against all evidence af tha asnuacrlpt. But thia la very — haw 
shall I a ay — a nice Sanaa af seeds! dalicaoyj bxt It weuld — It 
la dramatically impassible because it weuld sake Sacrataa reapamdbla 
far whet tba Strangar fxem Elea said* But thia roly In passing. Be- 
causa ha aay* net anly that*a a narveleus exhibit! ea; ha soya yau have 
really ealvad eur problem, and that nans subscribing ta everything 
thia naa add. Sa I aay tha thaught that there la na particular previ¬ 
deos e f aa It la called later as in the Middle Agee ear se, meaning cen- 
cem ef Gad vdth tba Individual baron beings aa distinguished frs* 
tha preacrvetisii af the hruan spades. This daetrine i\ net simply 
alien ta Plate and that af are we ahauld net be alt eg at bar surprised 
by such an impCUiiatiro. Bvi wh stater anyana aay think af it, ana 
must read carefully 0 I be gaedness ef tha gadt na difficulty, That 
tha gad ahauld deceive creates s difficulty fer Adaiaantus, end we sure¬ 
ly mat try te understand that. Hew la there aay ether paint yeu weuld 
Ilka ta raise bacauaa 1 have nething sure — I mean, Z have quite a 
few reasiks af a general character, but tha time is much taa short 
fbr that and I baLLtve I will p set pro a that until a prapar eeceslro, 
because very alswly — very blewly tha nerve af tha Republic. If yes 
knew what I naan — the real — tha central thread canes ta sight ta 
ns. Please den v t sisuadarstaad no. I see — what I naan — In a very 
busy oamar — and If 1 an vary lucky I will see It clearly at the and 
af thia aroinar, and wten I read tha Republic next tine I nay find 
that there la still a sera central nam which ana haa ta tee in order 
ta understand. That, ef course, I da net in na way exclude. >reu wan- 
ted te aay seme thing? 

(Inaudible queetiin relating te Adelmsntus' failure te understand 

why the gsda say ret deceive). 

Sure. Haw first tba massive external fact* Be haa na difficulty 
la granting that the gad is gaed. He has a difficulty in understanding 
that the gad daes net c eceive. The ealy thing wa knew abeut hla thee- 
laglcal oexnrlctlen is that he believes the ged la gesd and be must have 
thaught tha geednoaa of the ged is perfectly compatible with bis da- 
calving. Otherwise hit; actlen la net defensible. Than wa moat try 
ta understand that. How can a aan think that tha gid la gaad and tha 
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gsd dwlwi, and I say, taking tamm analegles, gsed biiMD beings 
wbe deceive ether bon beings. Of ceurse, decently, legitimately. 

We bare such eases. T©«? We here sooh samples. Z rafar anly ta 
ttaa meat beautiful axtnpls, af lAish Mr. Ralaidn reminded u, that 
bare we ara told that wa aheuld tall tha ohildrm fine Has — yes 

— by Secretes himself. Sa that muld same ta aattla it: that tha 
gaad am ea deceive, nay deceive. 

"What happens ta tha dagma than?" 

Psrdsm? 

"What happana ta tha dagma that la hare by Saerataa? 

Ha atill netntainn hla paeitiac that tha gada ahauld net de¬ 
ceive. Dae an 1 1 ha? 11 

Oh, yea. There li na question, bub let us try ta understand 
that. If — I mean, wt Boat first try ta understand Adelnantuo be- 
fsro wa emn understand Saerataa. Haw Adalaantua thaught It passible 
that tha gada deceive iicd tha premise af that — tha gada da nat da- 
calve — that mana tha gada — tha gaadnaaa af the gads la radio ally 
different fra* tha gsedross af gaad na, became pad nan aay deceive* 
But in which — ihy la gaadnaaa cempatibla with deeeptlam? That* a 
tha queatlaa. Fundanejfcally, ad no a gaadnaaa gaaa tegether with per- 
faat rolarahip in tha vidsst sense, in tha amaa In tfcieh tha aane 
asm nan be mid ta be ’ay nature the ruler af tha insane nan. Tea? 

And, af oeurae, parents af children and rulara af ruled, wise am af 
tmwias, and aa an. If tha gada da nat — than it fsllewa that if tha 
gada da nat deeatva they da nat rula. That ia what I triad t# ahaw. 

Haw thin ia 9 aT cavrae, anly an lapHaatlan vfclch canes eut anly by 
thinking through what is aald • And than tha quaatlan a rises, af eauraa t 
la tola oenoe treble. Sew 1st in taka ana tin r ease ta ahaw yau that 
this la a necessary quietism. If aaoaana wauld figure act by study¬ 
ing cmtsln Platonic tucta and wauld aay the anly aslntiants thia dif¬ 
ficulty ia tha thaasy af relativity. Keiee, Plata mat bora meant 
tha tbs ary relativity. Such a nan w*uld be laughed aut af caurt 

— yea — because all the characteristic {remises af any thaary af 
relativity ara absent frtm Plata, snd the refer a it cauldn't be. 
Tberafsre, ana has ta leak araund in Plata, in aur case. Ia there 
eat same additional evidence that Plata oansidared tha pessihility af 
tha gada nat xullag — yea — apart Trom hare? And than I say yea. 

See tha Statesman . And therefore 1 regard this aa established, at 
laart ta ny satisfaction. Thera nay atill — there aay be ebjectlsas 
ta that, but they have, than, ta be argued sat. 

"Saerataa dees jrevide an answer ta thin dilesam af Adelmantuc, 
wlthaut gaing inis this explanation, namely whan be begins this 
discussian abaut tha raritabla lie, the essei&ial f&lsahtad, 
and that nsn and gada allies abher the raritabla lie. - 

Haw let us — all right — I think — I will answer that, but 
that la vary staple. What is tha true lie, tha raritabla lie? Tha 
lie in tha soul* That means that na am wishes ta be doc aired. Tea? 

I mean, na ana wishes ta be deceived, which, af ceurse, needs same 
qualifies tieu because So era toe know rosy vail that paepia like. 
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frequently prefer pleasing dslueisna te an napiaaslng truth, but l«t 
us net go lafc# that. The remrk about the Urn In tbs soul mast set 
bn taken stfc sf its oentext* Tbs lit in tbs seal Is distinguished 
firm tbs Us in speech* Whils tbs lis In tbs soul Is simply hatswer- 
— ns sns wants ts bs deceived — tbs Us in spsseh is nsesssery 
for torn . That is admitted And nsw thsrs srs imm rssssns flisu 
Fnr ssnapLs, ssastisss people Us in spssoh cut ef fear. Iss? Out 
ef feer* Think sf Ssriot Russia, Hitler Gsmany, and stbsr places. 

Hsw, and tbsn is this * cm tbs gods ever bars fear. Of esurse net, 
because they are ss powerful. Tss? And bs gives sens stbsr rescans 
why sen lis in speech. But be dsss net disease sue rsasen which is 
tbs sect interesting rsssen why mm lie in speech. That is cut ef 
social responsibility. What tbs mler dsss. What tbs parents de, 
and ss set and ss so* And this is net discussed. Tea ess? And 
thereto* — but it is neat pertinent In ear very oentext* That is 
tbs subject, end thereto* we have ts r ales tbs question, what is tbs 
condition fsr legitlm*;ely lying sot ef seeial responsibility? And 
tbs answer is —- that is given later en with groat clarity — ns sub* 
jest has a right ts lii to the ruler. Fsr example, the aeIdler can't 
lie te t he general, b\n the general can lie ts the soldiers* I naan, 
legltmately, as In thn case given. He can aake morale beesting state* 
mots which are net supported by fast in order ts save the snqr* And 
generally spasking, all rulers say legitimtely Ue ts the ruled. 

De ysu ass? Z man, ysu aust enly think that through and net — one 
oust net bs hypocritical* There is such a thing — yeu are a peliti- 
cal scientist, I take It, and ss you have heard ef security. lea? 

There is classified m serial and nan-classified* Hew you can say that's 
clear. Thsrs is nothing difficult abeut that besausa the gsvernsant is 
net obliged ts tell all the truth about Azaerloan preparation and Aawr- 
icsn imscA ae that the eneny can hear it* But the line is very dif- 
flcult ts drew* You see, in sens esses yeu have net enly te oencsal 
certain things, but ye* have ales te say tbs thing which is net In 
ardor ts deceive the eimy, and tfcsretoe indirectly, by implication, 
else the American psspls because whet the grreran on t says to the Amep- 
icss psspls is listsnsi te — Usteosd in ts by Hesses#* Tee? Teu 
see? Ss this is — sesrecy, secrecy — secretiveneas end pssitlvsly 
stating the untruth arc net as easy ts separata* Kant, who was a vety 
servers, norally severe nan, drew this line • He said I sa entitled 
— yes, under ne clrcunittaznes my Z lie* If a pctec&lal Murderer 
asks as as to the vbsrsmteuhs ef his victim Z cannot lie to him* Z 
carnet say, to ex»pl 9 ,ho runs this way idiile Z know that he runs 
that my* That's a lie and I cannot lis* The thing which I can de 
is net te say — te say I refuse te answer er ns oemmat* That is 
simple. And Cant acted no that, but if yeu go inis the details ef 
what Kent had to ds he lived under a very severs — an abssluts 
aenarsby, sf octree — that was tbs time sf the French Revolution 
and Kant had great sympathise with certain slsaunts sf the French Re- 
volution — and Kant — you should ass hw Kant finds his way* That 
Is kaawable (?): 100$ taceety in the sense In idtich he defined It. Teu 
knew? Zt's very hard U draw the line and these are unpleasant su^- 
jsets, bit Z believe — I wander whether thsrs is a teacher sf morals, 
a moral teaching proper in this country, idle would defend even such 
ordinary things as eepi*nAgo?r said sot Elsenhower had the courage ts 
ds ss but be was net a preface*? ef sthies* Tea km*? And everyone 
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knows that espionage is absolutely Impossible without deception. I 
mean, the art feet that the wpj can, ef cecroe, never asy, I am 4 
W* 7m kneel? And ywu cm Imagine that thle it lanes will never be 
sufflsiwt. Be tdll have te pretend positively te be e#nothing dif¬ 
ferent than he la* His whole activity rests m lying and deeeptien 
and Z think we oust face that. That has also many consequences. 
Therefore, the people who say there should not be war In any way, net 
even prospects of mr — net even prespeots of war, l«e. one world 
state because that's the only vey in which this can be r adically 
a b olis h ed — are free a strictly moral point of view — have a very 
strong point there. Teu see? leu know? Do you aoo? Thqr — I 
m o on, they say morality, fully understeed, la not possible as long 
as there ere elssed societies because these closed societies — they 
■ay be, In a crude sente, moral — you knew — say, the 

— and you knew, the ether enxie sense, but in ether re¬ 
spects it is Inevitable and one met face that. And — new here — 
what was the quaatien *ith which we started? 

•Can we net say txut the second dogma is that the gods may net 

be said te tell the essential falsehood. . • ae that the gods 

tee are permitted to lie in speech. . • .• 

But Z can only — I ask you a question of fact. Z mean, you 
may be perfectly right. Is there a passage there in the second half 
of the se c o n d book where Socrates says that the gods deceive? You 
soe the noble lies of walch be speaks are, of course, lies coemitted 
hy ecu. But does he ear that — Is there any reference te the gods 
legitimately deceiving? 1 don't knew. Z haven't seen it. 3# there¬ 
fore in that aanec he ia coneistart — yes — la this section. The 
degsa the gods do net deceive ia asserted, in ite way established, 
and tint's that, but whit we are concerned is only what is its impli¬ 
cation and the implication, Z say, an the Secratic basic. We are net 
doing new Biblical thetWgy — Platonic theology. On the basis of 
Plate, the implication, 1 would say, ia that the geda do not rule. 

And when we come 3a ter to the die ousel on of the noble lie in the fourth 
book (sic) where it is aede perfectly dear that the noble lie is es¬ 
sential te civil society. Teu knew there is — later an In the fourth 
book that become.! the &**e and there is — an eampls is given ef a 
noble lie oapllcitly. Tran we will reach further clarity, and the kqjr 
point will come out, that — you see, today people use such words which 
cenfttie mere than they aelp. Far example, like ideologies. Whet are 
Ideologies according to the strict understanding, and net te what 
people say fie* one par. their medth while forgetting what they 
say with the otter jart, What do they say? Veil, you knew where the 
tem in its present meaning ernes from, although net originally: 
Bandeau And it means, of coves, wrong view, a wrong view ef social 
reality or what ha to you. Now — and this moaning It still had, for 
example. In the book by Mannheim, Ideology and Otonia. which had such 
a great success in this country, but wbat dees it mean today; I moan, 
in social science? I untn I take new the people who are — an ideol¬ 
ogy is sn attempt at Ju stifylng a valae system. Tes? Hew can you 
Justify a value systsa, according to the vthedex doctrine in the pro¬ 
fession? Well, there ii one way which is absolutely uninteresting. 

Teu can justify a derlnMfe value, "a*, by tracing it te the ultimate 



omlna, "alpha*” To* bet — all rlfpt. Bat fcov da you Juatify ulti- 
■ato tain# "alpha"? Ttu cannot juatlfjr It. Tan mm aid/ protend to 
jaatity It and that aeaoa you. ean try to derive nltiante omloa "alpha" 
from certain facta — "alopfc," however you call It. Bat aigr attempt 
to dariro a vilao fra* facte la, in principle. • • • 

(find of tap*). 
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****** k Oct#bT l9, 1961 . 


(Snail part ef beginning ctnid net b« transcribed due te tape ml- 
functioning. Tfcenaoriptien balm begins with the discussion af the 
dagr 9 a smlaar paper already ia progress). 

Who la tha Just mn? 

■Ha ia tha ana wh» la fulfilling Massif in hla proper place In 
society," 

And what ia his ireper place in society? 

(Inaudible reply.) 

Wall, ha daae vfc*!; ha ia bp nature fittad ta da. In ether wards, 
justice ia hara defined — according ta thla view it*a defined entire¬ 
ly in tenia ef tha Individual. Ha aha dee a what ha ia by nature fit- 
tad ta da ia just, Whsra daaa aaeiaty, aa yeu call it — tha palia — 
caoa la? 

•Yeu eay, where daaa tha palia cam la?* 

Tea. 

"Wall, In ano ef 3ecrates 1 previous lyths where — about tha neeaa- 
aitj ef Just aeei<itlaa being In — these peeple daing what they 
are fit ta da and exchanging goads between ana another so that they 
can. » • and sake sheas and — ■ 

Tea, bat still we oust talcs a cure Maple er precise answer* Why 
should tha fact that a nan daaa what ha ia by inters fit te da consti¬ 
tute Justice? I naan, in athar words, why — there deea the palia 
oaaa in? If everyene daaa what ha ia by nature fit ta do, haw da we 
knew that that is in any way good far tha palls? » • • Wall, mere gen¬ 
erally ar nara cautiously stated when wa apeak ef justice wa iwply 
a relation ta tha polioc Don't wa? And tha relatien between what 
is gsed fer the individual and goad fbr tha polls la net dear — la 
net dear. And I naan these — and in addltian there ia, of course, 
tha athar paint. Tau say Sec rates' definition of justice, but ha — 
there ia ne definition ef justice. Tee — no, ha'a Just laying tha 
ground far a passible discovery ef the definition of Justice* New 
ta tha extent to tfcich ha nukes use ef a deficit!en of Justice already 
tore that ia a very grave thing, because he was suppesed ta start fren 
scratch; net ta sake any assumptions tfclch have net been examined. 

That leads ta great quiet lace. 

Tae? i ' 

% 

tbit these — the Images that ha uses are painting te — kind 
ef in tha nature if things — in the nature of tha body politic 
there la a given int ar-rvlatienship between all the peeple that 
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amt in. ocwbri?. itti 




(tell part af baginning canid oat be transcribed dua ta tapa mal¬ 
functioning. Transcription below begins with the discussion of tha 
day # s s«inar paper already in progress). 

Whe la tha Just am? 

■Ha la tha ana la fulfilling himself la hla prapar place In 
seels ty«" 

And what la hla traper place in sedety? 

(Inaudible reply.) 

Wall, h» dees ldia 4 ; ha is bp nature fitted ta da. In ether wards. 
Justice la hare defined — according ta this view it*s defined entire¬ 
ly In tanas af the Individual. Ha wha daaa what he la by natura fit¬ 
ted ta da la just. Whirs daaa ssclety, as yau call it — the palls — 
cans in? 

■Tau say, where does tha palls caaa in?" 
las. 

"Wall, In ©no af 3#crates* preview* ^rths where — abeut tha neces- 
aity af Just societies being In — these paapla dalng what they 
are fit ta da and exchanging goads between ana anether s<* that they 
can, . • and oak* ahaaa and — 11 

Tea, but still we oust taka a aare simple ar praelaa answer. Why 
should the faet that a scan daaa what ha is by nature fit te da cinsti¬ 
tute justice? I naan, in ether w«»dt, why — there dees the palls 
came la? If everyene daaa what he la by nature fit ta do, haw da wa 
Smew that that is In any way goad far tha palls? ... Wall, Bare gen¬ 
erally ar Bare cautiously stated whan wa apeak af justice we imply 
a relation ta tha palln c Don't wa? And tha relation between what 
Is gead f«r the Individual and goad tkr tha palls la net dear — is 
net elaar* And I naan these — and In addltlea there la, af course, 
tha ether paint Q Tau say Sec rates 1 definition af justice, but ha — 
there la no definition ef justice. lea — no, he's just laying tha 
ground far a passible discovery af tha definition af juatiee. New 
ta the extant te >hicfa he mkee use af a definition af justice already 
bare that la a very grave thing, because ha was supposed ta start frta 
scratch; net ta sake any assumptions thlsh have net bean examined. 

That leads ta great questions. 

las? i ' 

© 

•— that these — the Images that ha uses are painting te — kind 
af In tha nature if things — in the nature af tha body politic 
there Is a given inter-relationship between all tha paapla that 
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are — that art given certain naturesj tlMit a |li«a structured 

intar-relatiers hip.* 

• 

Bat, X si mp ly can’t stand these srds you give hsrs. I mean, 

Arms seolalegy they lavs spread everywhere* Tsu knew: iritar-relat lo n- 
ship and function and it. Otoe dsss net understand anything. The is¬ 
sue scans tc be aLnply thisi with what right decs Socrates’ aasuee 
that shat Is gisd Jbr the individual, that he dsss what he Is by na¬ 
ture fitted te da, shcold be gssd far the pells? X seen, that is, af¬ 
ter all, net — l**a question* One sanest peas it — yen knew — by 
sans sanguine netlan that there will be a branny, 

•What is gssd fhr the pells scans to be geed fer the lrtivldual** 

Xss, but is this true witheut any deubt? X naan, area if we as¬ 
sume — X naan that’s a great quietism. But it is enly Important in 
sir presort stage that we rmalnd etr selves ef that, and X believe ws 
sen answer it — the question properly enly if we remind eurselves 
ef the throe definitieas given in Book I and idiish were all. It teens, 
refuted* But perhaps they sentain an al mmt , sash sf than, which 
was net refuted and which weuld give us a but that is ef 

eeurae a very general romiiik which is, ii\ s way, unintelligible. If 
vs hive time today X v 111 take It up later. Hr, Reinkin? Geed* 

Hew lot us — enly site aura paint width X weuld like te bring up, 
leu did not explicitly state, aUhoqgh you brought it cut In fact 
the remarkable disprepartiem between the length sf the discussion sf 
education end tbs smarting brevity ef the dteruieien ef institutions, 
at least up te new, I Kean, this terrific Institutional change, the 
abelition sf private property, and what an abilities, Everyone con 
ember everyone site’s nea witheut knocking en the deer, X mean, 
ns eae — that is abelition ef privacy. Now — and that is said In, 
roughly, one page, and education fills the whole beek. That is quite 
remarkable, as the institutions are much less Important than educa¬ 
tion and I think that is the general teaching ef classical political 
philosophy. Hat that institutions ere unimportant, bat there are two 
elmzxts, education sari institotlms, and sf the two education is by 
ffcr the aset important. In order te understand that ws must, ef course, 
<kasw what education is, What is education s ccerding te Plate? X mean, 
very generally* Is it what we are doing hsrs? 

•Isn't it roMfifeering what you already knew," 

Oh Qedi X moan, diy must one always Jump ts tbs ceiling and be¬ 
yond the celling when there is such a simple answer if you are aware 
of it? X mean, that is an answer which la — hew shall X say — ap¬ 
pears at the outer liaito ef Plate’s reflections with all kinds ef 
questions. But lot us never far get that this extressly soaring mind 
sf Plats was at the saiao tine a mind never surpassed, perhaps never 
rivaled, in sobriety. That la the straqgs complication ef Plate, 

Bow that'— what dees as do? X assn, education doesn’t won here, 
as we have dlacusued, ifcat ws are doing new. 

(Inaudible remark) 0 
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All right* Zt 1a mist ntt What is gtlng tn in grmdt school. la 
kindergarten, tr — 

•Is *?• 

I Mm, It is ntt. It 1 m ntt. Ufoat is It? Theresa m nrr tim- 
pit ward by ifcich we still understand it. Tht v«-d occurs mil tht 
tint* athee. ethos. ohiracttr. Education Is fnrnatien tf oharmc&tr, 

St tht lmsut is thtc tot relative lapartaw tf fersmtien tf charmc- 
t«r an tht tat htnd mni tf institutions on tht tthtr moi In this re- 
uptot Plat# and Aristotle smy with tot tongue tht formation tf char* 
rntttr is tth tra important than institutions, which dtttn't mtmn 
that tht lmtltutlens mrt unimportant, but thvy mrt It 00 important, 
mnd tat ctn tty t'imt this it tat * tht ntst atriki!* differ enc es be¬ 
tween ntdtm political philosophy. • • tad tittle ml ptliticml phil- 
tttphy: thmt in sodom tints tht emphasis Is Just tn tht tthtr tidt. 
Institutions mrt such sort important, bOt institutions otn bt taken 
in t wide stmt — needn't bt limited tt ptliticml institutitns —. 
can mist include tetotait institutions mnd whatever have you. Again 
I quote m f non s mid era philtatphtr vht — because pt.'lastphars mrt 
tht mast hanast ptuple — I mean, tht real phlleaaphcxv — mnd thama 
wha hat a tht lie in the caul, mm we have fat mnd — and t*\it is 
mnd lint's fantastic statement thmt tht baat ptliUoml eider, natlen- 
mlly mnd internationally, is gtntrmlly rtgtrdtd ms m terrivi# thing. 

Men have tt become angels in trdtr tt became ambers tf m fi-at rmtt 
saeisty. lanfc smyt an, Tht bast aacisty can bt aatabliahad ?n a na- 
tian of devils, provided those devils mrt shrewd calculators* You 
sat, thmt is the formaL dnaial tf tht importance tf formation tf char¬ 
acter* Thmt 9 s tht dlfftrtncte St education, farm tian tf c ha rector* 
Now this education tf tht guardians which is discussed, which ha be¬ 
gins tt discuss in Book H mnd gtts through Both IV, roughly tht whol* 
book, is based on m principle mt fr. MmcLmln stated, Vftat is thmt 
principle? Thmt is — cents tut, taut mt the starting paint, and really 
referred to frequently mnd referred to ntre than toot in your paper. 

Par example, in tht east of initatian, haw — to what extant there 
should bt imltmtlen. What it the principle from whieh that cut at ion 
is settlsd? 

•Should we asstciata with these things that art intrinsically 

harmonious, * \ 

*es, but that it, in a way, an outcome, but the principle at the 
start. Xou referred t» it at least twice; the principle tf the whale 
construction in m way, discussed last tint, net sufficiently as Mr. 
Saltier painted tut to mt in my office; tagr Gad net entughi one man, 
one jab. Its? Goad. Haw in ardor ta discuss this principle a bit 
amt I would Ilka ta put this question: is — since this principle, 
ana aen, ana lab, is net at perfectly self-evident ms ta carry com¬ 
plete conviction in every rot pact perhaps wa can d§ without it. . • . 
Mby is there an education of the guardians, different — mnd only of 
the guardians? Why is thmt? The official ramson given is one nan, 
one job, and the rtf or* the guardians must have an education tf their 
•m. But we troll, af ettrse, rails the quBStlmn what about adueatlaa 
of the ethers? So why is there such a fust made ta the education tf 




the guardians and only ef ths guardians? That ean be understood 
without reforms te the principle cam sen, mam job. 

$• 

(Inaudible remark). ^ 

!ti. Yas, that ysu can say, but Z meant somethin mere elemen¬ 
tary. Ctoly a part ef the pells cm be educated, strictly speaking. 

Yes? Daly a part ef the pells can be educated. That Is the tacit pre- 
supposition, but obviously the jre-suppesilieiu Why la that se? I 
msan, contrary to evr present day nation, enly a part ef the pells 
oan be educated. 

"I see ene relation in that we're already said that the guardians 
mat knew hew te dp — mast knew aril as well as geed. They vast 
be a bln te be a feed thief in order te be a good guardian. 11 

Too, but that la — all right — I mean, this could be queetleoed 
— It Is mere complicated. But >dsy — vhy should net evezyene be edu¬ 
cated? That they don't need a gimrdlan — I mean, after all the guar¬ 
dian* are also pelicsaen. You must net forget tbat. 

"There's a difference In capacity* Isn't there?" 

Ah be! Then we would be back te that, but still what is — te 
there such a great capacity pre-euppeecd; I mean. If you leek at it 
carefully a After all, we here universal military service In modern 
times — yes — and that could very well be enlarged: tbat they be¬ 
come net enly good flphters but alas gentlemen, and dees this require 
such a vary rare nature? 

"Well, I thought in tones ef Plate's scheme — * 

Yes, yee. Sure, 

"Surely it is — it gees all the way through. Ia there net a 
great stress laid. • • that this is a very rare combination ef 
characteristics that they're looking far." 

Dees he axp3JLeit3y say se? Dees he net rather say it is a very 
paradoxical oenhlnstltn, te begin with, the combination ef gentleness 
and toughness; and than be finds it la, after all, net as paradoxical 
because every deg has It, in a way, ifcleh would — 

"Isn't that, in a way, getting round it?" 

Yes, er is it net also perhaps that it Is net as rare as ene would 
think if ene Is struck only by the ever-stated pmradeay ef the combi¬ 
nation? But let us leave this open. I enly would like te say that 
that Is a crucial polrt: that enly a part of the pells will be educa¬ 
ted. And this Is net — educated in any strict seise — and this ia, 

•f course, also net peculiar te Plate and wae rather emm for rea¬ 
sons which we my takr up later and which are vary external. There 
is simply net enough sienoy er leisure available for educating the 
whole — all members ef the pells. New, first let us new fellew the 



argowj* awre — step by step. The first section — the 

first pert, again already la the see end beak it is oencluded la 
392s, and that deals with the speeches* Whieh speeches are te be 
psradtted, which speeches —- which are — especially the young enes 
pecaitted te hear, the hearing at the yeuqg, sod this Includes, ef 
eeirse, the principle tf ceaeersfaip end the censorship Is w; severe, 
?«y detailed here, end that is a nether great difference between 
uedara and classical political thought. It is obviously eenaected 
with the issue mentioned before: institutions er fexmatien #f charac¬ 
ter. If It is the function ef dell society te sake its camb e r s geed 
and deerc §£ aeble deede then it must interfere with education infin¬ 
itely mere then If its funetlea 2s only te keep the peaoe er seme- 
thing ef this kind, Xes? 

"• * * I always a sensed that rudimentary character weuld 

be glvrni te all, all children** 

But what de yea msan by ndiaentaz 7 new? 

"And then there weuld be a aeparatlen ef the wheat flea the chaff. 
Hew \b .at is — vbai; de yeu nan by mdlaeixtaxy? 

"The educatlea In music and gysnastlesc" 

He, ae, me* The ruilssntaxy education nans a imply — that io 
nde clear in a certain passage — ebeying your superiors; te be law- 
abiding in a genaxal sense* les? And yen can ala# add bane sty if 
yeu want te, in a vexy Halted way, btfc net what is given here. I 
mean, what the giarditns get is much are. There are seise references 
te that* 

"Hell, yee* I didn’t nan te eay that — music te the extent 
that higher educc.tisn weuld invelve nde." 

les* Let us speck ef the guardians* educatlea, te nke St quite 
clear, in oentre-distinction te t he education ef the ethers ef which 
there is herdly anything explicitly said, but there are sen in plica¬ 
tions. 8 very one oust have, son education, even where — that goes 
without saying, but that is eocbxjmly limited as far at- the caiman 
people are concerned. Tes? 

"The confusion that I have about education in this scheme is 
that if the expl&netlen is te a large degree that there is 
neither oneugh xeney er leisure te educate the ether people in 
the pells, when there is enough merer and leisure te de this 
what implications dees this hare far Plate 1 a distinction about 
different natures?" 

That weuld set be affected* That weuld only mean that you could 
— that — it comes out, rather, this way. New ordinarily we argue 
it on this premises if there is enough education and leisure — money 
and leisure — one can inrest anch mere effort in educating peeple 
who are much more difficult te educate* So let us put it very a imply 0 
In a very peer society wily straight A students could be educated* 
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Let m aswai that. I man, frm tha paint «f view * justice. Zn 
a riehar aedety, alaa B etudnots, Zn a still xichar society, alaa 
C students, and la a vtry rich aeciety, op ta I and F. Doesn't It 
make t«»»? Of course, it mold mean that — It deesn't necessarily 

— you knew that ia net. — hav shall I say — it la nat necessarily 

— tha aaeiaty ia tfcicfe tfaa F studaxta ara — I aaaa 9 I*a speaking 
new anly af tha intaUe-otual education — ara all educated sr, say, 
in which tha paapla wha ara whaHy ungifted far nmle ara compelled 
ta study anaio — yau knaw. Z dan’t believe that it will aaka tha 
overall papulatian aura musical, hut aaaaana wha likaa tha 

af equality will aoy, all right, ev eryo n e gat hia ansical training. 
Tea? 


(Inaudible follow-up quaatian relating ta tha opportunities in 
a riehar aaeiaty far paapla ta develop thair natures, so that 
there may nat in ea aenea ba a raal differ one a between paapla 
wha ara fitted te nils and thsaa aha ara fittad te ebay)* 

Oh na. Z main, let ua nat blur tha issue. &xt tha real Issue . 

I believe is this, aa flats will aaka clear, because Plata tee ia a 
vary basest nan, bating tha lia in tha aeul. This atatenant abaut 
tha by nature better ard by nature worse: that ia enly in a crude 
way true. It will inevitably happen that first rate paapla will ba 
relegated ta tha dense and very unaatisfaetary fallens will beleng 
ta tha upper class. I mean, in practice that cannet ba avoided. In 
.plain Slavish, In every seedaty there ia a considerable amount #f in¬ 
justice in tha aecial strut if icatien. The social stratification will 
nat agree with tha nattral atratifleatiam. Haw if yau hart a vary 
rich society this kind af injustice can ba easier avoided. leu knaw? 
Da yau see? Because eian tha pear minor'a sen has aa great a chanoe 
ta ge ta callage aa tho sen af a vary wealthy Industrialist. las? 

Da yau see? Ibis voy it comae act. Good. Taa, Mr. Reinkin? 

n l mka what I heja la an ebviaua remarks aducatian hasn't bean 
intreduced aa an end but anly because it la found necessary te 
tha guardians." 

p; Tee, aura. Na, education ia net an end* That la undo perfect- 
*Iy clear. The education ia the mans far fematlen of character. 

The goad character la the and, taut tha good character — that ia nat 
— it ia defined very detailed — diet tha goad character ia. We 
cant to that lator. TVst oeaea out later an. 

(Inaudible reply) c 

Taa — no, it cornea gradually out. Ha starts firm — vary empir¬ 
ically, vary mpirlcally. Ha says daaa it — if yau tall these young 
children these abominable stories abaut Zena and Bara and they ara 
supposed te thick that Zees aid Hera ara mortals and then they here 
af tha terrible scans. . . wall, it ia In a way a very beautiful scone 
but in anetber sense ala# vary terrible: that Zeus simply cannet cen¬ 
tral tads desire and threw# Hera dawn where they stand and lias with 
her and — yes — and that's very powerfully presented. Wall — ha 
speaks — haw iAon they engaged in this pleasure for tha drat tine 
without tha knowledge of their parents. New is this gead far teen 
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«g«TS? Hew the eb>cti*i f of o«rM f is that by Milton. What Plata 
dees is ta produce a elaistarad virtue, a olaistarad virtia. That 
Is the abjection, Virtue — true rirtua can only arise if you are 
•spaaed ta temptation and nat if tha temptations are kept away fren 
yau, and Mlltso devel* »pa this with great rhetorical power in tha 
Aeropagottoa . But this — tha staple objection ta Hlltan is this: 

If Hilton vara right all children would bare ta be brought net later 
than they are ana year aid ta brothels, at that they see tha ugly 
facts af Ilfs and all tha taiptatiana as seen as passible* Wall, 
this ram Hiltan, af oeuree, didn’t assn beca u s e MLltec was a such 
tea sophisticated asn as nat ta knew that yau oust hare a certain 
habituation ta decency bafere yau can da ta taaiptatians and 

that is what Plata aeon** 1 naan, Plata has no abjection ta tha ru¬ 
lers, and especially tha highest class af rulers, knowing and reading 
all kinds af things. Bran in the third beak it is already said the 
Judge anst knew all tteo* terrible things,* but first yau vast build 
up a res la tunc a to than. Tea? That is tha paint and, aa you know, 
that la ana of tha harctoat issues in present day Aaeriea, Sea I*dy 
Chatterly 1 a Uoor and other examples the recent past. Nov lot us 

■You dldn's mean that in a Tory rich state aren artisans would 
bars liberal educations? Is that idiat you aeaat? Wouldn’t 
that ruin then far being artisans? 11 

Tea, but that Plata did not discuss, Tou see, Plato did not 
discuss that *— Plato did not discuss a sociology (sic), a society 
in which — in which there is an autonomous technology. Ho did not 
discuss that. You can nay he wasn't aware af it. Ha was aware af 
the principle but ha was surely not aware wt its feasibility. 

"Ha, What I — veil, you said »hat the reason that tha education 
is described as limited ta the guardians was that there wouldn’t 
bo enough menqy ta. . • • la tha real raaaan simply that there 
wouldn't be enough money ta educate tha ethers?" 

That is surely icp«rtast — plays a role, although nat explicit¬ 
ly • tat ad*. X moan, sjtro this plays a vary great role. The emphasis 
hare is supply as yau abated — is we select for higher education tha 
nest gifted young pee pie. Yea? That 1 a all. And which means — 

Plato means bath ways, In the first place, only they oan be educated 
properly and, in addition, they also can be spared frea work on the 
farm or in tha verkstop or wharsvwr it say be. Yea? 

"But if only they can bo educated properly than tha ethers must 
be educated improperly." ^ 

- »V*! 

Yes, nat improperly, but a lower education. That is implied. 
That's implied, although net — nowhere emphasised* On# character- 
istie af ths Republic is tha studied cantoapt — studied contempt — 
far tha conn people, ani that la sham not only by speeches in the 
eighth beak whan ha speaks af democracy, but by deeds, by saying 
T«r7 littIs about ths lever olaoe, Therafera, tha fflieus cantrarer- 
sy, which is ultimately aa simple ta selves is, in Plata's Republic,, 
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as—m in limited ta tba upper class er else dees tt extend t# the 
whale oedaty. Tba «vid«e la am h lg u ana. net because Plata hadn't 
given it any theugbt but because ba wanted t# indicate It. It deeaa't 
■attar aa such. In this, tba studied eent«pt far tba dmus* . . that 
la tha pasture which la taken faara far reasan* which wa will gradually 
•aa and that — thla ia nat thn la at ward af Plata an thla subject 
gaaa vitheut saying, but wa au*t faaa It* Da yau sea. wa are very 
■ah at tfai beginning* I naan, and In addltisn wa raad tha baak 
idth an absalvtaLj indecent haata aa I'm aura yau knew* S# wa pan 
«ly bring up a faw things* lea — naw that’s tha last quaatian at 
thla paint* Tae? 

"Seeratec introducer a waxy severe eanaarship sear tha palla 
baeausa ha is building character af tha guardians* Naw. dee a 
ha dasanrtrate that if this canaarahip arar tha palla la nat 
■ da. than it dll really — that this la tha crucial thing 
in tha fermatlen af tha guardians 1 character — that yau asst 
bars this cue serai: lp — ar daaa hi simply haws Glaucen— yaa. 
Glsucso — Adeiaartua — accept it wlthaut vary much doienstra- 
tian that thla eerairship — » 

Adeimontus seas it igaadiataly* Adeimantus sees it immediately* 
Tau dan't aaa it immediately. Hence, yau have a different nature than 
Adalmantua* What kind ef a nature daaa Adalnantua have? That baeaaaa 
very dear* Tau knew It gradually* Ha is a uan af great austerity* 

Ha likes that* Glauosn wouldn't Ilka it ea wdi. Glsucan oaaaa ia 
later whan tha issue ia already settled and adapted* But atrely, ba- 
fara wa begin to blase Plata far his dally unreaseosbla paatura taward 
pastry wa oust first understand It. Hair, and — but let aa — let aa 
— permit SB new ta talk far abeut fifteen minutes ar twenty. Naw. 
first tha plan af tha clscuaslan af tha speeehes. Five subjects era 
dearly distlfiguirted from ana anathar* First, tha apaachaa oust 
enable ar induce tha ywng peaple ta hanar the gads and parents. Nus- 
bar ana. Hat was in the ascend beak* In ether wards, an education 
In piety In tba aid Hsiao sense* SeeendHy. aducatlan In cauraga. 

That naans, shave all. tha abclitl an af tba belief in hall, aa we ceuld 
say — I oaan. in life — in tarrara ef tha hall. And then, na weep¬ 
ing. ne weeping. They shouldn't became easy vespers. Third paint, 
they eheuldn't became easy laughers — fellcwa very naturdly. Faurth 
pairt, they A sold bee mi* truthful, and five, they should hecesm sad- 
arete. tsaperata. and that aaans hare, they shauld ba ebedlent ta the 
rulers and ba sdf-certrailed regarding feed and sa an. And this — 
since naderatiaa. sstitrsearns. In tha Greek sense refers, far praetl^ 
cal pur pease, primarily ;• temperance regarding feed, drink, and sex 
—• can alas be enlarged ta Include temperance regarding pesssssiens 
ar aanay — this subject alas camaa in her#* And these are the five 
subjects discus a ad und<tr this heading* New the canclnding remark here 
is t isi what abeut Jut tics, education ta justice. Aich is nat yet 
asotlened? These are other virtues* This is nat — In dl these cases 
af tha five things »zr;ienad the gads ar sans of gads «r the shapes, 
the aha dam. tha Aspen ef departed aan are mentioned* Justice refers 
especially ta man* It belongs ta men slams* Tba implicit!ta af that 
is that there dm a quantise af whether ana can call the gids Just. 

That Ins ta da with the quest Ian whet ter tha gads can rule* I mxat 
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Isavs it at this general remark tod torn U one peirit 0 What — 
ifcat la the principle if the critic! an if tht peats? 387b at tbs 
beginning. Do you have that? Near the beginning ef the book. 

(Reader begins with Incorrect passage). 

He, ne. 387b, imediately after the seven quotes frea Honor. 

B, » • • net that they are net peetio and pleasing t# asst 
hearers, bt£ beofiuse the mere pee tin they are the lass are 
they suited t* the ears rf beys and nan whs are destined te 
be free. . . .** 

Step here* Stup here. That is all we need. Plate dees net 
dewy that Hsmtr was a very great peet. Plate deen't say that a 
writer d perfectly aval but Incredibly Insipid tracts is what he 
waits. Ke wants to btvo pests, moral poets, poets, and mwralHy 
«d peetry are two very different things. Plate never mkea any 
doubt abeut that. Wb*t is poetic, than, ws oast raise. Here we 
get an inkling. The poetic is pleased > Its, but net every pleas* 
ant thing is, ef coutho, poetic. Per ewapie, a meal say be very 
pleasant and without btlng poetic. What is tbs specific pleasure 
ef peetry? That would be the quest!ea. Would it net? Later on, 
in 379, e te e r — ve cannot read that — It would appear that this 
msdjoed prosentatlea <if the perfect gentleman, which is very edifying 

— but the urnLrari any ether is net very pleased. We 

need — te have fhll pleasure these ether things art needed in one 
way or the ether 3 Tbu clearest easaple I om find is — in ether 
terds 9 the simplest at any rate — is at the end ef 389, when he quetes 
the Homeric vea^stte — at the end ef that, when he quotes the verse 

— what Achilles says to Agaacnaoa at the beginning ef the Iliad. 

Do you have that? ”H«*avy of wins with the eyes ef a deg and the 
heart ef — * Of wfaa%? What does he translate? Of a deer. And hew 
dees he say then? 

■«. . o and tho Linos that fellow, are those well — and ether 
impertinence* in prose or verse of private eitisens to tholr 
rulers? 9 ’They are not well. 9 9 They certainly are net suit¬ 

able for youth t» hoar for the inculcation ef self-control. 

But If from another point ef view they yield seme pleasure we 
■let net be surprised; er what is jour view of it? 1 •This,® 
he said. 9 

Let us step here. So that is sees ether pleasure. This is a 
pleasant verse c It is obviously the pleasure ve have when we hear 
this verse is r.ot the pleasure we have when we have a good seal. 

What In — In whit don the pleasure consist here, in this particular 
verse? Achillea sa/a U Me lawful ruler, "Heavy with wine, with the 
egos ef a deg *nd the heart of a deer." What lc the particular beau¬ 
ty af this verte? Tbit gives m sn inkling af what Plate means, Qaly 
sn inkling. I would lay it is a perfect Insight. You cannot surpass 
this insight as in insight of a king er warrior. He has the eyas ef 
a dag. X aeon, you <cow bow a deg leeks if hi has fear, but a deg 
can also bite. Thee r%u bay* the deer. Take the deer, one ef the 



mat graceful being* In tha world, but ba i* net compared vith the 
dear. Ha 1* oenpared only with tha heart af Uw dear, af an aninal 
abifth ean saT» itaalf enly by flLight, net by attidc u tfaa dbg can* 

Sa it la tha perfect alalia, and tha p l e asure we dartre ton it — 
that ia aaaa — that give* ua an inkling of what Plata aaana by 
tha specific pleasure daring tom paatry. Z would ft a atap to* 
thar and eay that since tha thaqght rf an inaalaat and inapt ruler 
wba ia inferior by nature ta a gbren subject and that if we visualise 
far a amen t a revolt af thla by nature superior- na ta tha mn who 
la fay nature inferler, alia gives us a pleasure, a release. Wa should 
aaw da that, but it v»ald ba g»ed if it oeuld ba dana ton tlna 
ta tlna* Tbaaa two tlaiaflbs ara eleariy discernible and that gives 
ua tha natlan* Paatry baa ala# thla quality; that ±t aakse passible 
a vicarious release af feelings jhlgh ara forbidden , but which ara 
net in themselves ignoble. tot is alia Tin thla context, 

by tha way, it la ends perfectly dear that — In 388a, if you have 
that — that Sac rates, in oentra-dlstlnctlan ta Adainantue — yea? 

"*Xeu say neat truly,* ho replied*"? 

Tea, all right* Later* 

"Again, they most nat ba prana ta laughter* 1 ‘*? 

Ha, na, where you ware* 

■’But that siust nat ba, aa air raaaanlng but new shewed ua, la 
which wa must jjufc aur treat until seneene canrlcnaa ua with a 

batter reason. 

What la hia reply? 

” f Ha, it oust nat ba**” 

In ethar wards, whereas Sacrataa regards tha reasening ae ;.Tev±- 
sientl, Adainantufi regards it aa tattled* tot shews vary dearly 
tha dif far one a* tot — nat that Plata did nat believe in the neces¬ 
sity af emsernhlp. tot la elear. But — as nueh aa Aristotle bi¬ 
lls rad In it* But tha judgamt on paatry ontlraly ton tha paint at 
view af tha pells ar af Bareilly: that was nat euf fie lent far Plata 
himseLf . tot vaa nat bvC floiert, but it was sufficient far Adeluan- 
tus. Sa* Haw you — 1 repeat tha fact which same of yeu will bare 
observed: that af the five 1 tons af this aaetlan en tha apaaehaa, tha 
central ana — rcay brief, the briefest, but nevertheless the central 
ana — la na — tha prohibition against inking tha young paapla larars 
af laughter* In ether wards, a certain sternness, aarlauanaaa, la 
absolutely aeonscary* This nueh about the aaetlan about apaaehaa. 
ton ba tuns ta what ana oauld call tha diction, tha nexnar af say¬ 
ing, as distinguished ton tha cadent af tha saying, la 392o ta 398b, 
sad tare Ua distinction la nada which Hr* K a ct a l n reperted betwee n 
tha sinple uarratlTa ard tha inltatian* Now the imitation is — whet 
he 33 am by inltatian la re la that va would call tha dronatle, and 
Plata — that is a very erasing things haw Sacrates tries ta sake 
dear, aa if it wore wholly at waxy difficult ta describe, what a 



dreaa. In centre-dietinctiea te ft narrative, a simple narrative, in. 

In ether wards, in a — this Is ana «f tba naat iapartant passages, 
by the way, about the Platanlo dialogue which occurs in Platanie 
works. Lat ns raad a few af these paaaagaa* In 339a, and, vhara 
this lang speech af Sac rataa begins. las? 

W 

393. X 1 * sarx 7 * 393e. 

" f BUt whan ha delivers a speech as if ha were seamens else, 
shall we net aay that ha than assimilates thereby his ewn die- 
tied as far as passible te that af tha persea them ha anxieua- 
caa as abeub te apeak? 1 *We shall ebvteualy• •" 

Saw where are yen? 393 — ah tha end — all right, ge an* 

Qa an. 

" f And ia net likening ena 9 a self to another la speech <r 
bodily bearing an imitation «£ bln te when one likens ena 8 a 
self? 8 'Sirtly.* ( Xn such case than, it appears, he and 
the ether poets affect their mrratlea through imitation. 1 
•Certainly. 

Do you understand what ha means? If — If pasta —• 

■•Bid. if the poet should conceal himself nowhere, then his 
entire poetising aid narration would have been accomplished 
wit hail imitation. 8 * 

Toe. Now let is step here for one moment. In a drama, whan 
the poet apeaka through ether man the peat conceals himself, lea? 

Das a this make good a enow? Par txaaple, when Macbeth makes a speech 
Shakespeare doesn't apeak* Everyone would afelt that. But Secretes 
uses another term. He fays Shakespeare conceals himself behind tha 
mask of Macbeth, which ia nevertheless Shaktapeara a peaking although 
Shakespeare having assimilated himself, in a way, to Macbeth* las, 
that is erncial, Ksw if Plata never speaks hare in tba dialogues 
to ethers you knew, tha authentic interpretation of that la Plate 
conceals himself. Tea, but ha dee an 9 1 oeneeal himsol f simply. Every- 
one knows that Plate has written these beaks. But in which sense 
deee ha corneal himself, nevertheless? If Sb&kespeare speaks to us 
through Macbeth and Lady Macbeth and so an and so on, is everything 
which Macbeth and Lady Macbeth say Shakespeare 8 e opinion? Obviously 
net. Ibs asms here, Ttat weald be the first conclusion* Plato con¬ 
cosis his opinion and preset** te us — that would be tha first step 
— the opinions of Socrates, of Aaeiaantus, Glsaeen, end ee on. And 
if yea say, all right, but what Sscratss says is surely what Plata 
says than we have te taka this up and ask that evidence you have far 
this opinion, but I der v t want te ge into that. A little bit later, 
in 394b, after the next speech, 

■ } Tau have conceived — 

No, immediately after tha lang speech wt Secretes, 
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■^Understand then,* said I, *that the opposite of this arises 
shan one removes the words of the poet between and leaves the 
alternation of speeches** *Thls too I understand,• he said, 

•—it is what happens in tragedy* * *Tou hare eoncelved as 
nost rightly, • I said, *and now I think I oan make plain to 
you what Z was unable to before, that there is one kind of 
poetry and tale-telling which works wholly through Imitation, 
as you remarked, tragedy and comedy! and another which aaploys 
the recital of-the poet himself, best exemplified, I preetne, 
in the dlttyranbo • • 

Let us stop here* Tfhat is the difference between Socrates* 
statement — Socrates* repetition of Adel mantua* statement and Adel- 
mantua* statetent itself? Test 

■Adedmantus degrades merely tragedy, while Socrates adds 
comedy* 91 

Tea* That throws light on Adeimsntus* charsets'* He forgets 
comedy* Socrates doei not forget comedy, and that has to do — that 
of course is a story which is not yet finished* mien you look at 
the modern literature on Plato, especially the German literature but 
also in the English and french and American, you find vexy long dis¬ 
cussions of the tragedy in Plato and the influence of tragedy and 
the tragic element in Plato, and you find very very little about the 
comedy in Plato* So — in other words, that is unauthantic, entire¬ 
ly unauthen tic, because tragedy is a thing of which everyone thinks 
at first place* Ke have evidence for that in the Laws and elsewhere* 
But comedy, which to begin with is, of course, something utterly des¬ 
picable — you know — very Indecent and very low — I mean see An- 
der (?) and all this IdLnd of thing — and yet this has a very great 
importance for Plato because the comedy, especially the Ariatophanean 
comedy, was, in spite of its forbidden exterior, of s very great pro¬ 
fundity, and there is a story that when Plato died th<y found Aris¬ 
tophanes beneath what we would call his pillows, but this only In 
passing* The main point is there will be no imitation in the good 
city* TThat you would have would be much more simple lyrical poetry 
— battle songs, patriotic songs, of course, but very little of — 
yes, especially no imitation of low olaas people — you know — drunk- 
~-.ee sailors and such people* Vo* The principle Is one man, one job* 

Do you sea? That does duty throughout the book* And if you are an 
imitator of many things — in the first place, if you are an Imita¬ 
tor in addition to being a soldier, guardian, you have already two 
jobs, but if you Imitate mazy types of men you are — have n jobs, 
and that is incompatible with the simplicity which Is required* It 
follows as a matter of course that thare could be no FIs tonic dia¬ 
logue tolerated in Plato’s own city* That’s dear* Plato imitates 
Thraaymachus and he imitates Memo and other unsavory characters* 

That would not be possible* Thera is one rmark which is particular¬ 
ly interesting in 395a, according to which it is said that it is im¬ 
possible to be at the seme time a comic and a traglo poet* la this 
known to you from another place in Plato? 

"The end of the Symposium* 1 * 
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let* Tfhat doet ha say there? 

"There he — well, I barely Just remember It. , . . bet there 
he tagrt that a person ought to be able to trite both** 

Tee. 1 also ran ember it only, but that la surely In it* So 
in other m>rds there is in the Banquet — just the opposite is said, 
but this la a banquet «d the Interlocutors are poets at this point, 
only posts t a tragic and a conic poet* Here he talks to young people, 
end in particular to austere, Puritan Adelmantus* The ebetraction 
froa the fundamental unity of tragedy and comedy can be said to be 
characteristic of the Republic* Tee, now what — what are thqy sup¬ 
posed — then he acmneratee Are objects which thqr are forbidden 
to imitate, in 32>d to 396b* Tie should reed only one paeeege, in 
39- the first speech really in 396b — no, no, at the transition of 
a to bo 

"•That of this? 9 I said, 9 —are they to imitate smiths and other 
craftsmen or the rowers of triremes and those who c*yi the 
to them or other things connected therewith? 9 'How could they,* 
he said, • since it will be forbidden then even to pay aqy atten¬ 
tion to each things? 9 " 

Tee. Tos* 

■•Bell, then* * * *•" 

Tee. No, that is already enough* Tou see, that's another sign 
of the severity of AdeLmantuet that there are things which ere not 
loaoral in themselves, of course, but ^iich are below that — the 
things of Khloh a gentleman would take cognisance* It surely shows 
how strong the axrti-deaocratic prejudice of Adelaantus is and this 
foreshadows the critique of democracy in Book Till which we shall 
see later* Another remark which is relevant to this point occurs 
in 397s at the endi immediately before 398. 

(Reads* loses his place and unsuccessfully attempts to find it)* 

Now, "for this we will find only in a snob-like city the shoe¬ 
maker as shoemaker and not a pilot in addition to the art of shoemak¬ 
ing, and the firmer a farms* and not a juryman in addition to farm¬ 
ing, and the warrior a warrior and not a money-maker in addition to 
the war-making art, and everyone*" The central eocample is the far¬ 
mer is not a Juryman* Now this is, of course, the democratic insti¬ 
tution of Athens and the farmars were those who were least disliked 
by the gentleman* I mean, much lees than the urban artisans and so* 
So that goes throughout the book* Tou w>uld — yes — there is one 
point which occurs in 396, the long speech of Socrates which follows 
immediately after* 398 a-b, immediately after what I retd* 

"•True, 9 he said* *Xf a man, then, it seems,who was capable 
by his cunning of assuming every kind of shape and imitating 
all things should arrive In our city, bringing with himself 
the poems which he wished to exhibit, we should fall down and 
worship him as a holy and wondrous and delightful creature. 
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bat should scar* to him that there is no nan of that HnH among 

us in our city, nor is it lawful for such a nan to arise — 

us, and we should send him away to another city, , , # s 

Let us stop here. How what — ifcat — that does this meant 
I mean, the poet who is not a strictly moral poet. By the way, these 
things were not without practical Importance, For example, in french 
classicism, in the classical french tragedy and comedy of the seven¬ 
teenth century, this was the principles ..a moral poetary. And even 
Voltaire speaks of the indecency of Homer, And the point of view 
was not identical with that of Plato but there is a certain parallel 

— indecency. And the so-called romantic novonent around 1800 was 
an attempt to recover the latitude of poetry prior to, especially, 
french classicism. So what Socrates — to repeat — Plato wants to 
have a severely limited poetry, but poetzyt not insipid tracts, Th& 
one oust never forget, Nov — but if there comes a poet who is — 
who is uzsrilling to comply with this severely limited art what do 

we do with hlaT Here we have it, He are extrmnely polite to him, 
but that is not the point, Hhat do we do beyond being polite to him? 
He send him to another polls. In other *>rds, we have not the slight¬ 
est misgivings about his co r r upt ing other cities. That *8 very Impor¬ 
tant, After all, they could pension him off and put him in some nice 
place and say you write as maxy poems ss you please and we 1 11 look 
than over. Those which are fit to be published will be publishedi 
the others will be destroyed. And in order to prevent other cities 

— to protect other cities against temptation. Bo, Socrates is com¬ 
pletely lndlffsrmat to the moral character of any other city and that’s 
very im po rta nt. The parallelism between the individual and the polli 
Is not oomplete, of course, I mean, ibr the Individual to be indif¬ 
ferent to the morality of his fellow dtiaens is absolutely unjust, 
but the polls is not under such an obligation. Good, How, let — 
then shortly after the third item occurs, He had first speeches and 
the rnaxmar of speech, and now stags. This is — almost — almost 

at the beginning Glaucon comes in because Glaucon is obviously much 
more competent regarding song than Adalmantns la. That — and it 
also has the great advantage — the dealing, the cleansing of the 
city in the spirit of what I usually call Puritanism or what we could 
call Sparta at her best — yes — that is more proper — has already 
taken place with the help of austere Adeimantus, How That — how 
does Glaucon make his entry here? With what expression? 

w Laughing o * 

He laughs. Sure, He is a lover of laughter. That belongs to 
his character. It appears in the immediate sequel. He is a musical 
man more dearly than his broth** and he is also so erotic mm. All 
these things are not true of Adeimantus, and the — hare in this con¬ 
nection we have — we get the answer to the question. Only here, 
tthat is the end of what we would now call liberal education? If you 
tin to 2 * 03 © you will get the answer* the middle of this paragraph! 
that's the and of the section on music, 

. . 


* 'After music. 
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Bo, do, before. The speech jjawdie+^iy preceding. 

"Do you not agree, than, that our discourse an music has **** * 

to an andT It has certainly made a fitting end, for surely the 

end and consasiatian of culture is the lore the beautiful* ** 

Of culture does he seyt Tea — no you will not be understand¬ 
able. las — but the musical things must end in the — yes, let us 
say in lore — eros —of the beautiful. Ifcat is the end of liberal 
education. The opposite is his unssaraness of the beautiful. That 
is the end clearly stated hers. There are other answers given but 
this is the fbnaal and final conclusion of this section. Bow 1st 
us try to understand that. He hare here in the first book, you will 
recall — e statement was made which was never contradicted and which 
makes — is empirically testable every deyi that no society is pos¬ 
sible, not even a society of gangsters, without a measure of justice. 

So th/it — I mean, justice is absolutely necessary, and then, of course, 
the question arises, what is the difference between the justice of 
a gwg of robbers and the justice of a decant societyt TCiat would 
you aey? Really, strictly empirically. Test 

"One deals with the love of justice and the other with the 

survival of the system" 

Ho, no. Oh, we must not always go to those heights. I mean, 
what is — what is the difference, vary empirically and very lovt 
TJhat is the difference between the justice — I men, if someone would 
say those ere just men because they divide the loot fairly. Ton laugh 
— well, but why — what is it you're laughing at? PardonT 

* Fence and fear." 

Oh. Bow did they get the loot? In other words, because they 
are grossly unjust towards people who are not members of the gang 0 
lee? That's the difference. So, I mean, that is a very imperfect 
justice if the gang is only just among themselves. All right. That 
about a respectable civil society like ours here? How — suy I ask 
hew they behave toward those who are not members of the polls? Par¬ 
don? Pardon? Tes, even worse! they got their land through con¬ 
quest (?) and originally ty plain robbery, so there is no difference 
here. No difference here. I men, you could say this, and that is 
the view of mazy peoples that a decent society Is just not only with¬ 
in but also without, but this leads to interesting questions, very 
10% questions. This naughty man, liaohiavelli, has built s long doc¬ 
trine, an elaborate doctrine on this kind of observations, but what 
is Plato's answer here, at least, in the — here in the Republic ? 

The — when you find — when you go on later you will see certain 
reetrlctions on warfare among the Greeks and so, but that doesn't 
completely settle the issue in axy way. Now again let us return to 
our friends, the gangsters. They make a bank robbesy or something 
of MtJ, ion all must have the same sources of knowledge which 
I have. Perry Has on and TV and occasionally crime reports. 

(Change of tape). 


® o • 



• • • made a haul* Ton ought to know It* Tfcqr gorge themeaLvee 
with all kinds of things and thair girls, thair dams, if I as j 
use thasa terne, play a vary groat rola in this connection* las, 
really, and yon aaa hoar relevant this observation is, to aaa shat 
do they dot no dames, no gorging, moder ation* In other words, the 
difference between the decent city and I gang of robbers is that in 
the decent city the way of life of the leading gro u p — th^ are mod¬ 
erate sen, man of taste, of delicacy, or however you call it* That’s 
the point* There is — the corrective is not given via internation¬ 
al law or International conduct* It is given in terms of the char— 
asters of the predominant part of the society* 

•Ton agree, then, that they both love the beautiful*" 

Sol Of course not! I mean, Mr* Hegati* Oh, I mean because 

— yee, but in a very low wqy* Test In other words, you took the 
babes too seriously* 

•No. That’s not fair** 

In what you said now* I never go beyond what a man sera* I 
Judge men only both tills wqy* Test 

•The end and consternation of music is the love of the beautiful** 

tee aura* Tee, but that refers — for example, how can you com¬ 
bine the vulgarity of the gangsters in their behavior at their ban¬ 
quets and so on with the nobility end gentlenanshlp of our guardians? 
Bow then the discussion of music is dosed and we tarn to the next 
item, the only other item, gymnastics, which — this Is also Glaucon, 
of course, and gymnastics includes diet* And in this distal business 
you see alreacfy what has happened to our friend Glaucon, who was so 
dls-eatisfled with the absence of candies, cakse end eo on, in the 
city of — what he called the city of pigs* He accepts these prohi¬ 
bitions against delicacies without a moment’s hesitation* Tou see? 
That has happened* I mean, that is because he is now the founder 
.*©.f a city* Tou know, that is not a thing where you can indulge your- 
selfi and also the effect, of course, of this conversation between 
Socrates and Ad adman tus on him* Tee, and there Is a strict parallel¬ 
isms simple diet and just as we had previously In the musical section, 
simple maslbat a life of simplicity* And that goee through the whole 
book, of courses one nan, one job means also a simple man, simple, 
single-minded! no complexities* And this subject we have now — the 
music is also said — there is a parallel suggestion that the end 
of the education in music is moderation* So the opposite — defect 

— is intemperance* Diet is meant to produce he&th, and the oppo¬ 
site of health is sickness* So we are brought — the two subjects 
are brought ups sickness, physicians! intemperance, judges* In both 
cases the cure for the defect* That is the vmy in which these taro 
things came in, judges end physicians, end what is the difference? 
tthat Is the difference regarding physicians and judges? Do you re- 
masher? 

"Hell, the experience — for the physicians the experience of 




the disease Is o.k» because ha treats tha disaasa with his ndia 
snd tha emparlance of tha disaasa afflicts tha bo^y, whereas 
tha judge — tha Judge tracts tha disaasa of tha soul with tha 
« • •* 

In other words, tha Judge oust — tha physician oast her a been 
sick, and tha more tha batter, wa could sqy, in order to ba a good 
physician* sick in body. But tha Judge most nerer haws bean sick 
in roul, t»e. ha most not ba a crook — arer haws baen a crook* Tee? 
That’s clear. Does this oaks sensat And tha reason given Is this* 
because tha physician doesn’t heal with his body hut with is soul, 
and tha Judge, of course, needs to — Judges by virtue of his soul, 
not by virtue of his body. That is — there is one difference — 
one little thing ihieh can escape ana because It is not strlklx«. 

The Judge, tha good Judge, is a man who knows only from chewing 
others what injustice is. Be is himself perfectly free from unjust 
thoughts. Ha loams tha ways of injustice snd therefore he learns 
to think unjust thoughts only because ha has observed others. Bear 
let us compare tha Judge — let us take another case. T7hy should 
not we demand the Judge — that nan tha beat Judge who has suffered 
— suffered all kinds of injustice. In other words, why should Gian- 
eon’s perfectly just man not be the perfect judge? This is tacitly 
ruled out here. The perfect Judge is not a man who has been robbed 
snd bsaten snd cheated In every way, but who is an observer. Socra¬ 
tes seys, ss it ware, you emst not go ao ffcr as Glaucon does been a 
to be exposed to all this kind of things does, not make you a better 
judge. Ha would be — Glaucon’a perfectly just man would be unfit 
to be a judge. ?es? 

"That’s the difference between the judge and the safekeepor or 
the guardianj Tould not the guardian have to think In a cun¬ 
ning or unjust way to anticipate the injustice of the safe¬ 
cracker or the thief or the enany?" 

Tea. Tee, fiat’s a very — 

"Or ay question could be put this ways re there axy judges in 
this city? Doesn’t he talk about judges elsewhere?" 

Tee, but there must be — well, there will not be few — will 
not be mazy oooasions for judges but there must be. After all — 
well, let us sea. From the classic point of view the judge Is one 
kind of the ruler. Isn’t it clesr? One kind of the ruler. And — 
yes but there is something in what you say. The perfect judge — 
the judge or the ardlndazy guardian oust know the ways of injustice 
if he la to do his job well. That’s your point. Tea? 

"Tee, but I thought that there’s a difference bet we en Judging 
In the court after the crime has been committed and antielpat- 
ing the orimsb The latter would require a different quality* 
a quality of — akin to the cuanlngneae of the criminal.• 

I am not so sura. I mean, you mean to say that tha district 
attorney or the police, the detectives, hare an art which — 
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"Tou have to be a thief to catch a thief*" 

Tee, but a till don’t yon think that the Judge in hie overall 
Judgment of the situation must not be perfectly able to re-think the 
criminal thoughts, and — I don’t beldam that this la an essential 
difference, but there is a very important point which I should have 
brought up and that is this* Surely the statement occurring in the 
Thraaymachus dissuasion that the kaosledge poaaeesed by the guardi¬ 
ans or by the Judges and the knowledge possessed by the thief is iden¬ 
tical* Test And then, sines Justice is knowledge what la — I mean, 
emu Justice be knowledge under this condition? But we have now a 
provisional answer to that question* tfhat is the difference ragard- 
Y ing cognition between the thief and the guardian? The tricks are 
known equally well to both — yes — if they are equally good in th£ 
sense* Tibet’s the difficulty? lhat dose the thief not know, what 
the guardian knows? Pardon? 

"that’s good or bad*" 

Tes, but in the language of Plato* 

"TThat’s virtue and what’s — ■ 

Tee, what is noble and base, that la beautiful mid ugly 9 So, 

In other words, that la in a wqy the Implication here. That will 
be corrected very soon* That there ia — virtue is knowledge, but 
virtue ia not knowledge of — not this neutral knowledge which ia 
equally poeaeeaed by the Just and unjust man, by the high and low 
man, but knowledge la the knowledge of the difference between high 
and low, between noble and base, and the gangster does not poeaees 
it* I mean, if the gangsters apeak of that squares as distinct from 
the crooks — I gather that this ia the mgy in which they refer to 
those of ue who don’t — ere not in a penitentiary — then, of course, 
they don’t take this seriously. They put, tacitly, "square? in quo¬ 
tation narks. Just like a social scientist whan he speaks of " cor r upt 
• tiano" Tou know? I mean, thqr don’t — they really don’t know what 
* square? means. Thqr say thqr — you know, these are these people 
who don’t go in for this kind of thing but what prompts them, what 
these other people hare understood in not doing thqr don’t 

know* They have a strictly value-free understanding of that. Tee. 
Bow — yes? 

"Tou mean that the thief has no knowledge of Justice. Surely 
he has some knowledge of what most people think is tradition¬ 
ally — ■ 

Tes, but he doesn’t see that with — well, obviously* • • what 
does he know? Take a certain action, say, robbery* Robbery, forbid¬ 
den* That he knows. Tea? Robbery forbidden* He even will knew 
much — many more details then moat of ua know About it. Robbery 
la forbidden* Good. And what — that also means regarded as bad. 
Tes? Regarded as bed. Just as an anthropologist coming to a tribe 
knows that thqr regard it as bad to eat this particular kind of fish 
or ao — fish or whatever it may be# absolutely value-free. He does 
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mt know Hint we am supposed to know* Robbery 1» >>f« t Ho doesn't 
know, because you aoo« ♦ . ho tots on the principle that rbbboy 
la good and that ww ore not doing it — "Chicken* 1 la that tho 
ward being used? Or soothing of this kind# So ho doesn't know 
it* Whetinr that is a *uffici«*t analysis of tho phenom e n o n is on* 
other matUr, but that la surely an ispcrtarit part of tho Platonio 
argona u t* Ho do<*n*t know that rthbesy is bad* Ho knows only it's 
for bi d d e n * Well, that doesn't naan a thing* That's a sorely oxter* 
nai fact of no — which — of which ho could perhaps giro a eqphis* 
tloatod doctrine — ex pr e ss ion along tho linoo of Glauccn'e speech* 
lou know, that the weak* the "chicken," bond together in order to 
defend thaaselves against the tough guys* But he does not know that 
robbecy la bad* If he knew that he wouldn't do it* There la boos* 
thing to that* Whether it is sufficient is another natter and then 
will bs immediately — very soon an argunent* But let mo now proceed* 
After he has discussed now the whole of eduoation* oasis and gymnas* 
tics* and also the suras belonging to each* The cure belonging to 
gymnastics is medicine, Tho cure belonging to onoio la Judging* 
lest Music, you fora a character, but Judging, you ours the defect 
of someone who has lapsed* This — wa hare to draw a p r opor t ion* 
gymnastics and medicine equal to music to Judging* This reminds of 
an implicit proportion in the Gorging which is exactly the acme me* 
oeprt what bars la called muslc la called in the Qqrglaa legislation, 
legislation* It is Tesy interesting that it la not here called lag* 
lalation* How the function of gjonaetioa, the purpoee of gymnastics, 
is to arouse the spirited element and to bring about its perfect 
shape which is courage* The function of music la to bring about mod* 
oration and moderation la clearly used synonymously *Ath lore of the 
beautiful* love of tho beautiful comprises sueh things as we mean 
tocUy by good teste, delicacy, end eo on* It is also called here 
—■ end that's very Interesting ** a distinction is here aide — mod* 
oration or love of tho beautiful and philosophy* Hot philosophy in 
the b reed sense — love — philosophy means certainly friendship to 
wisdom, love of wisdom* love of wisdom and loro of the beautiful 
are hare used t y u Di yau u sly, How then he makes shortly thereafter 
a transition to the rulers* After all, ha has spoken now only about 
the guardians in ger.eral and then he goes over to the rulers, because 
only a part of these soldiers can be rulers* How this section regard* 
ing rulers belongs still to the theme which of education because 
that function of the rulers dileh is here discussed at some length 
is still an oducatlrg function* namely, the noble lie* And the whole 
discussion cnlnlnatfs in that, but before we come to that we have 
a wcey interortlcg c lo cuss ion of the same subject where you were die* 
satisfied* In 112c — we should return to that •* 112c — he said, 
speaking about the iUrr», that they must be sensible end capable 
and, in addition, they scat oars for the polls* How to some extent 
Justice is tho ssoe« caring for the polls* And here Is a clear dis¬ 
tinction* Tho Intellectual quality of being aanaibla or reasonable 
is not the sane as caring for the polls* Someone can be sensible 
and not esre for the polls* That Is tho difficulty you had in mind* 
How 1st us aoe* Can you reed the seqpal, ihr* Beinkinf 

• *But one would ho raoet likely to be oareful of that which he 

lored*' 'Hecorcartly* 1 'And again, one would be most likely 
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to love that whose interest* he supposed to coincide with his 
oss, end thought that when it prospered he too iculd prosper 
and if not, the cont ra ry * * 'So it is, 9 he said** 

Tea, you see, so that's very important* Here, caring far sod* 
sty, public spiritedness, is described es necessarily linked up w±h 
self-interest* lbre generally stated, there must be e harmoey be¬ 
tween justice sod self-interest, end — yes — end this will be — 
we can't read everything — somewhat later in Ijlka it it 11 be said 
as a matter of course that the rulers sill be honored* You remember 
shat Qlaucan m d Adelmantos said* no fkills, the mere justice with¬ 
out any advantage. That la now completely dropped in this part of 
the arg ume n t * Justice — there must be a hannozy between the good 
of the individual and the good of the poller the question which I 
discussed with lir* Faciain at the beginning* I moan, if the good 
city is the good city only because what is good for the polls is 
good for me and vice versa* Sly doing what I am by nature fit to 
do, l*e* by doing what I can enjoy doing, because it is — because 
uy — it doesn't go against ny grain — I an most — I do best ty 
the city* Yes, here e little bit later, in "e* — just read — skip 
the next speech of Socrates and then read the one fbUowLngo * * • 

»'I will tell you, said I'"T 

No, whsre — in *«*, iil?a* Yast 

••I think, then, we shall have to observe them at every period 
of life, to see if they are conservators and guardians of this 
conviction in their minds an d newer by sorcer nor by farce can 
be brought to expel from their aouls unawares this conviction 
that the must do what is best for the state* ** 

Yes* Yes, but that — this conviction or as is said, this 
opinion or this dogma* How this dogma is exactly the coincidence 
of self-interest and coctnon interest end that is not universally, 
but in the good city there will be such a coincidence. Yes, this 
is crucial, and now after this is clear, after it la perfectly set¬ 
tled that this conviction seems to be unqualified truth — yee — 
that In a properly organized city there is no conflict between the 
true 8 elf-inter eat of the individual end the interests of the polls* 
I mean, not the self-interest as some fool understands It, a fellow 
who believes he can be a post — yes — that this is his self-inter¬ 
est, and he's wholly ungifted far that* That cannot be taken seri¬ 
ously* But so* Good* And yet we need, as appears in the lain artiste 
sequel, e noble lie* That's absolutely necessary* Bow this noble 
lie is here Illustrated by an example, but on doe a* inspection it 
appears that this is not merely an example, but is the noble 11% 
the untruth without which, according to Socrates, an ordered society 
is Impossible* And now we have to read thatf in 2|X2ib* Ho you have 
that? Sooratee is very hesitant to speak* You know? After all, 
Socrates is e man of great honesty end that be should now recommend 
a lie — that la sanethlng where everyone would tremble, end even 
Socrates trembles* Yes? 
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9 f Ho% then, t said X, •might we contrive one of those opportune 
fhlaahooris of ifeich were were Just sow speaking, so as hr one 
noble lie to persuade if possible the rulers themselves, but 
falling that the rest of ihe city?** 

All right* Go on* 

•TOhat kind of a fiction do you meant* said he* * Nothing unpre¬ 
cedented, • geld X* * * •” 

Nothing novel* Nothing novel* In other words, there is — he 
is not a revolutions!?* He follows tradition* lee? 

"•* * * but a sort of Phoenician tsle, something lhat has hap- 
pensd ere now In maiy parts of the world, as the poets sver and 
have Induces man to believe, but that has not happened and per¬ 
haps would not be likely to happen in our day and demand!ng no 
little persuasion to make it believable* 9 *Tou set like one 
who shrinks trm tailing his thought, 9 he said* *Tou will think 
I have right good' reason for shrinking when I hove told, 1 Z said* 
■Say on, 9 said he, 9 and don 9 t be afraid**” 

You see? Socrates appears to be afraid* Yes? Good* 

9 •Very well, I will* And yet I hardly know how to find the auda¬ 
city or the words to speak and undertake to persuade first the 
rulers themselves and the soldiers and then the rest of the city, 
that in good sooth all our training end educating of them were 
things that they imagined and that happened to them as it were 
in s dram but that in reality at that time they sere down with¬ 
in the earth being moulded and fostered themselves while their 
weapons end the rest of their equipment were being fashioned* 

And when they were quite finished the earth as being their mother 
delivered then, and now aa if their land were their mother and 
their nurse they ought to take thought for her and defend her 
against axy attack and regard the other citisens aa their bro¬ 
thers and children of the aal f-sarns earth* 9S 

Yes, nos what — what la — what is the decisive thing T x mean, 
they should — what is — well, the lie in a crude sense is, of course^ 
that they are said to hive been educated, brought up beneath the earth, 
i&lch is manifestly not true* But that doesn't go to the root of 
the matter* That la the key thing? Yes? 

"That thqjr should not be critical of the principles of their 
founders* • • •” 

Yee, but there is one point* Let us look at the and toward which 
they srs — to regard theme elves as brothers because thqr are all 
eons of the same mothert earth* That, after all, is not In itself 
s terrible lie* Ve ell are mortals, sons of — children of the earth, 
end all men should regard theme elves, therefore, as brothers* That 
is not -- that is perhaps a somewhat metaphoric mqarsesion because 
our mother literally was a human woman, but that is not so terribly 
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striking* But what Socrates does* la hero aaritch* Be speaks first 
of the earth sod then of the lands territory* They are not to re¬ 
gard all man aa their brothers, hat ell children of this soil that 
they toore. That is the noble 11a* The assertion that the clear-out 
distinction* between felloe dtlaona and foreigners is the natural 
distinction* aa natural as the distinction b etw ee n nan and woman* 
is the Eleatle Stranger pats it In the Statesman* there are people 
who soy the whole human race consists of JESSES and barbarians* Tfcufc 
is the basic cleavage and that would be as absurd as to agjr — to 
divide all nontoers into the mmfcer 10*000 and all other numbers* 

Ten thousand — there were ten thousand Greeks in Asia About that 
time, under Xenophon* So that Is the first points the substitution 
of the soil for the oerth* of the pertleular society for the univer¬ 
sal society* The pertleular society must regard itself as by nature 
distinct iron all other societies and that is an untruth* This is 
concealed iron us today a bit by such questions as eultxret that the 
numbers of a society are unitad by a coupon culture and that this 
is much more important than nature* That is not so simple from 
Plato’s point of vies* Bow let us look at the second! thjfc la* the 
second port of the lie — where yon left off* 

*’It is not for nothing** he said* ’that you ware so bashful 
about coming out with your lia* • ’It was quite natural that 
I should be* f I said! ’but all the sue hear the rest of the 
story* Bhile all of you in the city are brothers* we will 
say in our tale* yet God in ftehioning those of you who are 
fitted to hold role mingled gold in their generation* for which 
reason thqr are the most precious — but in the helpers silver* 
and Iron and brass in the farmers and other craftsmen* And as 
you are all akin* though for the most part you will breed af¬ 
ter your kinds* it mey sometimes happen that a golden father 
would begert a silver son and that a golden offspring would come 
from a silver sire and that the rest would in like manner be 
bom of one another* So that the first and chief injunction 
that the god leys upon the rulers is that of nothing else are 
they to be such careful guardians and so intantly observant as 
of the intermixture of these metals in the souls of their o ff- 
spring* and if sons are bom to them with an infusion of brass 
or iron they shall by no aeons give way to pity In their treat¬ 
ment of them* but shall psign to each the status due to his xa - 
tors and thrust them out m&ong the artisans or the farmers* 

And again* if from these there Is bom a son with unexpected 
gold or silver in his composition thp* shall honor such and bid 
them go up higher* some to the office of guardian* same to the 
assistanoeshlp* alleging that there is an oracle that the stats 
shall be overthrown when the man of iron or brass is its guar¬ 
dian* Do you see axy war of getting them to believe this taleT’ 
•No* not these themselves* ’ he said* ’but I do* their sons aid 
successors and the rsst of mankind who come alter* •• 


Go oni the next speech* 
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” TOell, * said I, •even that would have a good effact in making 
then nor* inclined to care for the atata and one another. For 
X think I apprehend tout meaning. And thia ahall fall out aa 
tradition guides. • *But let us arm those eons — •• 

No, let ua stop here* The last east once you reed la, 9 for I 
understand more or leaa what you say* because — namely the fact 
that later generations might beliere what the first generation, 
the ^re-witnesses did not accept. There ie a wary beautiful, if naugh¬ 
ty, oocnentary cm thia passage in Gibbon — hie hiatesy 0 In ny edi¬ 
tion, which la a very bad edition — we hare not the time — London, 

New Torki fredariek Tioro, £90, page 33b to 33&$ ^ere be speaks about 
this — what he sayai toe strange fact that the Jaws who were eye- 
ittnesses of the miraelee and the relation of me as did not really 
beliere and only after mazy generations. *?h* contemporaries of Losea 
end Joshua had biield with careless indiffer«>c« the most amazing 
miracles. under the pressure of every calamity, the belief of those 
niraclAs has preferred the Jtm of a later period trai ihe universal 
contagion of idolotxy, and in contradiction to every ia^jwn principle 
of the hmmn that singular people seems to here yielded a strong¬ 
er and more read/' assent to the traditions of their remote ancestor# 
than to the eridwr.ee of their own sense*,,* This is a very nasty re- 
nmrk — wary iro/ ioal, obviously — stating the same points that cer¬ 
tain stories that cannot be bailered as as account of eiiat ereryone 
knotm can ba bslieved as accounts of vd*at happened in the pest, ec- 
pecLilly in the remote paste But to oome back to our problem, what 
is tne meaning of this second pert of the noble lie? That these 
people are by nature different, the various classes, is not a lie 
according to the Republic c That*a the truth and this oracle that 
If the inferior people become the rulers the city will be ruined is 
not a lie beoaugu it is obviously true that a city ruled by the low- 
eet people will decay. TOiat’s the lieT X think we must take a some¬ 
what broader via* and I would say it Is this* that — a point which 
was discussed before — that the social stratification. If I may us# 
these terms, coincides 'fith the natural stratification. No society 
can last if people do not believe that the upper classes deserve to 
be the upper classes. If they don*t believe that — and the quaetlxi 
la whether thia applies to a democracy in which there are no upper 
classes. But this woult^ of course, demand a previous answer to the 
— the answer to the pnyvlous question, la this a proper description 
of denocraqrT But if people do cot accept the social hierarchy an 
deserving — I mean, th* poak, the top group — an deserving their 
position, civil society is necessarily unstable. Sc- the sac* ednass 
b oth of the both of the borders and the peace-keepers, the fellow 
citiaens, are cut off from the rest of mankind by a natural division 
and secondly, the belief regarding the ruling, predominant part as 
deserving to be the predominant part. These are the beliefs on which 
every society rests and the Implication of this very harsh statement 
is that these beliefs are never simply true. lou find a p pr ox imations 
to that but they are never simply true. That is the reason wty Plato 
depicts an allegedly perfectly just society in which it would be simp¬ 
ly true, but the question 1st is this perfectly Just society possi¬ 
ble* And you see here also this remark In what fcr. Reinkin reed. 
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that this la needed! thia noble lie is needed ao that people can tru¬ 
ly care and sot — can be caring for the polls and not merely knear- 
ingo It la needed — since thia caring for the polls la justice, 
it la needed tar the sake of justice® Now at the end — 1 mention 
here only one point e The trouble is that the time la running 0 In 
Ll6a — we alonplj don't have the time to read it — an old aiaile p 
old in the Republic I naan, occurs again. The rulers aro the shep¬ 
herds i the people are tue sheep! and the soldiers are the dogs® But 
who la the ownerT v.ho benefits from that whole enterprise! You know? 
Pardon? 

■It's a co-op; isn't it?" 

Yes, but who benefits? Look* in the case of ordinary si u*ep and 
Shephards — yes — there is someone who benefits tram it© Differ” 
curtly stated, who is male happy by thia thing? That is the question 
T.ith which the next boo c beginbo Is there — I mean, the wonderful 
arrangement, the best wa can think of, but la anyone made happier 
by it? Differently stated, it is the perfect — the requirements* 
of justice arc all fulfilled,, Everyone does that is good for him, 
v.tiat he is best fit to do, and he gets a reward which is beet far 
2 'Jlao It*9 perfectly just, and — but is this — does this make him 
happy? The requirement of justice is fulfilled. The requirement 
of happiness la not so Obviously fulfilled That la the thing, the' 
thought, which keeps the argument moving beyond that® Now lr 0 Gold, 

I prevented you from speaking® 

•ttell, I wa*. going to guess, but I changed ny mind* 

You changed — all righto Yes, I would like to say only one 
point which I haven’t ssen before which I believe is an important 
part of the argument*, I will mention only the moet necessary 0 I 
think that the central .section of the Republic for the understand 0 
Ing of thia deeper reasoning is the Thrasymaehus sect ion® You see, 
you have first Caphalus end Polemarchua and then we have Glaucon, 
Adelmantuso That you can also call one group although, because of 
its length, there la a constant change® Glaucon, Adeimantus® „ 0 
First case, you have father and son, and here you have brother and 
brother and fraternity La, of course, somewhat closer to the politi¬ 
cal society than father ^won® Thrasymaehus in the middle, neither 
father, nor son, nor brother, and what is Thrasymaehus • point, the 
key point? I am not nonr concerned with whether this thought occurs 
in him spontaneously or is accepted by him at the suggestion of Soc¬ 
rates o And that 1a the thought of the tochne , of the art strictly 
understood, and according to which every ari is completely self-suf¬ 
ficient and according to which the art as such is divorced from all 
benefit to the artlsano That has nothing to do with the art as art® 
The artisan as artisan aerely serves® That he gets reward for it* 
that has nothing to do vith him as artisan® That has to do with him 
insofar as he is a moncy-oaker® That 1 a not qua artisan® Now if we 
formulate thl^ simply it means since the artisan as artisan merely 
serves, thinks nothing ibout hiss elf, about his advantage, art is 
justice because justice means this complete surrender to the concern 
of others© And that is only another formulation for virtue is know- 
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nrhat about tha formula tion of the legal aa the Just? How doee 

this tie in * tli art aa JuatleaT* 

That — I could answer that question If you had three ndnut ee 
acre patience* 1 don't know* That's an int Meting subject Nov 
how does it cone up? ?cay briefly this> Thrasymechus says ** that's 
hie major point — that's the starting point# tha Just is the legal,, 
las? That's the starting point* X don't haws to prows this anymore* 
How — and then he says wall, what Is the l««al? TJhat is the law? 
Answer* the advantage of the stronger, which it is not the ad¬ 

vantage of the — advszrtage of the rulerj it is not the advantage 
of the ruled* That la his thesis* Now — and then the question 
arises! tha true advantage of the rulers or the apparent advantage 
of the rulers* Three? macmia says only the true advantage, what is 
the notion? I believe this! if he would say the apparent advantage 
of the rulers. Justice or the law might bs entirely useless* It is 
by definition useless for the ruled* Now if it is only the apparent 
advantage of the rulers it may very well be totally useless. In or¬ 
der to saws sons respectability of the law he says the true advantage 
of the rulers* Tibet 1 have to prove Is how could Thrasyaachus pos¬ 
sibly be interested lr saving tha respectability of lew and there is 
a dear answer* Thraeynachus plays the polls* He is, in a sense, 
tiie polls, a subject which will be taken up later, and therefore I 
think he acts perfectly in character. But I'm sow concerned only 
with the outcome of this point! tsebns — and art is Justice far the 
reason given* 3e may turn it aroundt Justice la art* And I think 
— yea — and the divorce of Justice from one's own advantage, which 
is already implied in the Thrasyaachus discussion, is the basis of 
Glaucon's demand on Secretes, Justice oust be preferred even if es¬ 
sentially leading to the misery of the Just man* Now in order, to 
fulfill this demand Socrates founds the beet city* the perfectly Just 
city, which — yes, where everyone is Just without being necessarily 
happy* This Just, cits is Socrates* attempt to fulfill Glaucon’s de¬ 
mand* Is the attempt successful? That's the greet question* First, 
haw does he attempt —■■ how far dose the ettmapt which is made by Soc¬ 
rates correspond to the coomiaaian given to him by Glaucan? If art 
is Justice or Justice is art the Just city must bs s city of artisans, 
Svesyons must be an artisan. Everyone must bs an artisan, and that 
is exactly dona* The guardians ere called in 29S» b to c — also 
other passages — craftsmen of freedom, craftsman Just as the shoe- 
maker is s craftsman and so one And, of course, later on the phil¬ 
osophers also ere arthsans in s sense* This, X believe, is the point 
from which ve oust understand tha key principle vhiefa la so frequent¬ 
ly stated. If the Juift city Is a city of artisans everyone must have 
a single art, because what is characteristic If ws look at the world 
of art? There are bu^chersi there are tailorss there are candle 
stick makers* Each has a single art* Everyone must have one Jobf 
not two or mors* Now there are, of course, great questions and I 
mention here only one because that was worrying very much Nr* Seltsmr* 
Is this principle, on* man, one art, possible? Now what have we seen 
hitherto on the basis of the evidwace now? Let’s look at our arti¬ 
sans — at our guardian*, Two things they have to.learns gymnastics 
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first page ol‘ Arlatotlo’s Sthics, where this sene thought Is devel^ 
opedc Thera most be an architectonic art, as Aristotle puts it** 

That Is philosophy and the pliilosqpher — wall, how easy arts are 
enumerated in Beaks VI and VHT Arithmetic, geometry, and astron¬ 
omy and so on* Tfc ay are all absolutely — the philosopher must pce« 
sess them ss completely as the arithmetician, as the astronomer and 
so on, possesses them e ~» the clearest — and the combination of coor* 
a$y and tragedy la only a kind of secondary illustration of that* 
And what you said; the philosophy* king: Of course! But the phil- 
oaopher must not. be only 4 king where you cart auy that la a 
fc\tuitic s^ncestiooo The philosopher must also be a rhetorician 
hecrec. I moan, he must possess the sort of speaking, rtiich is not 
simply Identical with jhiloaopby proper, and ao on* Now if we taV*. 
this seriously for one moment we would reach this tentative conclu- 
aion< that at least lr. these initial parts of the Republic Plato ab¬ 
stracts from philosophic I mean, t £on t/ict art — we can call it 
mat w m — vnich la surely ir compatible with a simple self-suffi- 
ci«u^ or thr art as simple noo-connect ulnoes if the otuy arta* arh 
thsrafire philosophy — ar.d that is perfectly in order bocauae that 

— tne polls Is the tM*.o fc noi philoeoptc*’; Philosophy co'.ot in ifi 
t r»e Republic not on it t 0**1 fftet^ if I t;ay sa/ so, but Is brought 

vary "SSrectly, ac'^riing t. the explicit argument^ .e dav — 
the >erfact city is finished in Book V, completed* Ko oh lo tions 

— ail objections have been rofuted, ai.c then the question ariso6* 
but how can we get ItT Ard only as a means ibr getting it, not a c 
an ingredient, an essential Ingredient of the good city, is philos¬ 
ophy introduced So tills abstraction from philosophy is of tne es¬ 
sence of that first halJ; of the w:**k ard that is a kind of shock)} 
that this mere means, philosophy, should prove to be the and* And 
if and that naa good rtasons because if philosophy as such is the 
end* the whole political life becomes a problem* The title of the 
Republic in Qrscfc, Pol . te* does not meaely mean Constitution or Re- 
r i e, but It means ?he Political Life, The Political Life. That is 
the question and the book starts from the premise that the political 
life is the highest life, the only — the life truly in accordance 
with what man is and tills pre&ise, which is never questioned here, 
which always la preeupjioaud, is — becomes questioned in — from at 
least Book VI one So New I have made a very long — and :\ext tLse 
wa will hear Ur^ Selt* «• on Book IV* Is that correct? 
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• • • of crucial icportanco which you have not observed, and that 
cane out with particular clarity at the end, but ims already visible 
at tho beginning, and that is that Book 17 is tho end of the Inquiry 
regarding justice* The questions raised regarding justice! (a) what 
is justices (b) is it good, has been answered at the end of 17. Tou 
have observed that Socrates has a certain vacillation, but that is 
overcome, and the transition to the four bad form of the city and 
.the four bad forms of the soul presupposes that the investigation 
of tho good city and of the good soul is finished and there is — 
the question of justice is answered. It trill be the task of Miss 
Bucklns to explain to us nert time why there can be ary continuation 
of the discussion after this question Is answered. I mean — is* this 
merely — veil, Socrates had mode casually tho remark there must* 
of course, bo community of women and that is along, (reciting subject* 
you know? And they are naturally curious what he ne&ni by that, but 
this — vo must not be too sensationalist end ve must see why is this 
so terribly important for tho question of justice so that the inves¬ 
tigation regarding justice is not yet completed if this question of 
the eccraunity of to non is not solved* This I scy only in preparation* 
Nov this is a point which I believe ve cannot emphasise too strong¬ 
ly and ve should concentrate on this subject in our discussion later 
on* Connected with this fact that you did not observe it is your 
description of tho Urst part of Book 27. Tou said this djals — 
the first part deals with the question of tho possibility of the sood 
polls as sketched up to the end of Book HI* You rightly obssrvjd 
that Adefcnantus* criticism of the good city is identic, ii v.lr. Ar..c~ 
totle*s critique in the second book of tho Politic^ with 

one great differancor the disregard of the happiness of » 
ual of which Socrates is accused by both Adcimcntus ar.i ;ri: oc .1.* 
loads Aristotle to the conclusion; hence, the good city is i 
bio. Adainantus do 03 not draw this conclusion. He i> crly d 
..fled with that* The question of possibility coces up crly ir tn.o 
second half of Book 7 as tho imnediate transition to pkilccop. ana 
for this simple reason. Of course, I don f t knar hoc? far t-'.e ".rom- 
lation brings that onto iloro than once it was mention ?c r-ez: : 
rates discussed the tiling that this'is a nytb, a ryii, c;.d a jyu 
means & story and noro particularly, an untrue atoi;v 2 :vr 

— well, originally it meant oiiaply a story and a 1rue story J I izcan, 
but it came to mean that before Plato* New one can perhaps sny the 
difference between ryth md logos, true speech, is that tha myth is 
not concumed with possibility* The possibility qua:tion — Troll, • 
oven according to tho vulgar notion of a nyth — I raeaxv you don J t 
ccro whether it f s possible or not* That Is — must be really kept 
in ysinritt One could sny in a way it ceases to be nyth wt'sn philoso¬ 
phy enters, but this, of course, needs much mare thorough investiga¬ 
tion* Now there cue a few other points which I havs to make. Nor 
lot me first finish with tho discussion of the papar* Tr. S cl to or 
said when thi s question coons up with tho ^re-glass 3s — ycu teoir 

— you know, this nan who looks — doesn't find it there on his co^c 
but, of course, in a Grsok manner — they can 5 t find justice boccuro 


It la so obvious, and you sold that is ccamactad with — that ramind- 
«d you of tho cava. . • > . 

’ W \ 

That wasn’t clear: T*at you meant by that® 

*He ll* It rsolndad me of that because of tho talk about darkness 
end looking off into the distance instead’ of looking at what’s 
before their vexy ayes, but I wasn’t able, in sy own mind* to 
ses the exact connection betw e en that passage end the care* oren 
though I re-read the story of the ears," 

Z think you — I believe your Xlair mas vexy good# Tou only 
didn’t express it* It Is dark in the cave# That you have seen# 

Test I mean* that is something in common* end — well* I simply have 
to go into it# He have to wait for that# Tou saw clearly what is 
im por t ant to see# Three more points! then you hsve the floor# The 
word soberness* which you used quite a few times — 

"That’s the translation#" 

# 

• « 

Tea* I know# That’s Shorqy# But it is* of course* the same 
term sophroserne which I translate by moderation all the time* I 
*moan we must not — this — tho Greek teem has a great variety of 
meanings* but I think the reader on* the translator should be remind¬ 
ed of the fact that it’s the some term — you know — end therefore 
the thing that is to bo used* It is — simply means moderation* 

Bow when Socrates speaks of those things: courage and moderation and 
wisdom and so on* ha uses a term which Shoray translates* perfectly 
legitimately* by fores* Tes? The form of courage and so on* Kow 
that is all right* provided he uses the same term nhcn Yc specks la¬ 
ter on of the theory of ideas* because the word form is the sene* 
is eidos# the same word* So* in other words* one should either say * 
in ail cases fora or ono should — you knew* but I’m cm res that Shorey* 
by virtu# of an unfailing instinct* really translated differently 
when the context is "metaphysical" and when the context is not meta¬ 
physical* He has a curtain — an absolute certainly ir. himself sc 
to which context# • • „ That is ono of thcco taiegt* I-or* a lrct point 
which I should have mentioned before is this* but I third: it ic quits 
proper that I mention it hero because the final discussion of Rustic© 
in the second half of Book IV is a Glaucon section* Mot? we know some¬ 
thing about Glaucon independently of the Republic and that is a very 
short story in Book III, chapter six* of Xenophon’s gcc ^rabj lis# 

There is a conversation between Socrates and Glaucon and" 1 'tluuk every 
one who roads tho R eputlio should road er should hava read that# 

In a word* Glciccr^ 'ao a young man to whom Socrates was benevolent 
for the sake of Plato* for the sako of Plato# In other words* the 
friend of Plato ras — friend of Socrates was Plato* but since he 
liked Plato* was a friend of Plato* ha also tock seme interest in 
this less interesting 70ung man# Bow who would cot — t very ore would 
be leas interesting to Plcto* but namely in Plata’s broths?* Glavoon# 
Sow what was wrong with Clcuoon? Glaucon was twenty yesrr. old. one 
terribly ambitious — political ambition# He hod gene to the asc trebly 





and bad tha nerve to go up on the bana (T) — what la the translation 
Ibr that? The rostrum? Tea* AncTB^jan a speech and oX course he 
aae called down wLth Ignaniry and Socrates wee asked by the fintfy 
to take ears of this eoanowhat traoreard boy and he said, veil 70 a vest 
to go Into politics 1 oh, that's wonderful* Another Thsnlstodes* 
marvelous* Are 70 a ~ I'm sore 70 a ere properly prepared* Too can 
tell ne something Shoot the revenue* Olaucon had no knowledge — 
the mllitaiy dispositions of Athens — nothing*• Every other subject, 
completely Ignorant, and 00 Socrates said, veil, the wise thing to 
do is first to take — do first aoao homework before 700 go into poll- 
ties* Sow the action Is thlst a politically ambitious young man Is 
cured by Socrates of political ambition and that Is here — this very 
Halted and chansing story, honor In tho soot — but It Is the ears 
story as this Republic* Olaucon is cured of his political ambition 
atep by step* iiese wore the points X thought I should sake near on 
the occasion of Ur* SaLtsar'apaper, with which I was very satisfied* 
Hoar you wanted to sey something* 

*Ue mentioned -• did vs not — that Aristotle did not think 
that the ideal was a possibility*” 

That Plato's ideal — he has another ideal* Toe? Aristotle 
la as ouch an Idealist as Plato, only ho thinks Plato's ideal is Im¬ 
possible and therefore he develops an Id eel of his own which Is such 
. more akin to the Ideal presented in Plato's Lang than to that in Pla¬ 
to's Republic* But the — I mean, I take nciTEEe word Idsal without 
quarreling with that* 

• • 

9 Also in Aristotle, according to Barker's translation, you see 
a very ©onftoing thing — a student for twenty years, which I 
think he was* Assuming that Plato's connnmiaa was tc apply to 
the whole society, now how are we going to clarify this situa¬ 
tion?* 

Bhat do you mean? TJhat ia the difficulty? 

f. fV ffouLX it seems to be manifest frost Plato that aiy consiuity of 
p r o perl y lines will apply only to tho guardian class * 3 

Tee, and Aristotle says it is not clear* 

•Ho* * * Aristotle seems to iaply — ” 

# * 

If I remember veil, he says it* Is undesirable, unclear* Tea., 
if I remember well* Tes, well, I mean 1 would say tides confronted 
with such a situation I would be hesitant and coy that mybo Aristotle 
understood the Republic better than I do* I moon, I know that this 
kind of thoughts are strictly forbidden In a certain school of cl-is- 
sicol scholarship, but I think it lo Just a common sou.iccl sugges¬ 
tion, and shall I prove to you 1 rhyi 1 mean, that 1 hxrva scaethJng 
more in mind then this vocy simple — very genoral and formal ccncid * 
oration* Lot ua U 30 our heads, because that is &*i absolutely nsc*3» 
aary condition for tmdcrstozadlng anything and the-efore, in particu¬ 
lar also Plato's Republic* How — pardon? Tec* Good* Nov let ns 
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; look at It# A key proposition of tha Republic la that youna neooie 
; of the loner classes ere — who ore giTled ere p rom ot ed to the high- : 
, ; «* classes* Test How is this possible If the young people of the 

lower desses know their parental If the? bars already become addle- 
ted to this man and this woman as their father and mother and it is 
a pre-cond it io n of that life that no one knows who his father and 
mother is hoar is this possible If the txmrnmrAnm does not grist In 
tho whole polls! Shis kind of thing Aristotle — Aristotle Is not 
a pedant — I mean, that he aimers gives this of evidence and 
he presupposes people to have read the Republic, really read its I 
m e an* have thought about it and don't believe that everything gna t 
- - opoiioi out by Plato, because one of the devices of the 
as it Is of every other dialogue with nocccsaiy modifies-* 
that the procedure of Socrates, the procedure of Socrates, 
the explicit teaching* Now the explicit* teaching is a se¬ 
verely hierarchic society* Tou know! Here, here, here. lest And 
that la imitated in what Socrates — in how Socrates behaves* He 
speaks most clearly and most coherently about the highest class* 

That you knows the philosophers* He speaks rather clearly and — 
but less elaborately about the second class* And ho treats the low¬ 
est class most contemptuously* That Is — therefore, there must be 
lack of clarities, lack of clarity regarding what he says about the 
third class, and that's perfectly — no, I think I tx>uld say boforo 
one can read a thing here Aristotle Is mistaken. Tes. No, you didn't 
sey that, but I know mazy people who stake their reputation on that* 
That is a very very difficult thing and seen when it is manifestly 
wrong at first and there is, for cgaaple, the rcrsrk that Plate soys 
in the Laws* that the two original constitutions ften which ell others 
'Ore derived, democracy and tyranny, and Aristotle says that's impos¬ 
sible because a tyranny is not even a constitution* I mean, an abso¬ 
lute disgrace* And Plato never srys so* he scys danocracy cad mon¬ 
archy* Tes, but is this a mors error of msnoryt Dees not Aristotle 
have his reasons for accusing Plato of having deviated i tha do-, 
cant view by speaking too highly of.tyranry, if you enlarge the ques¬ 
tion! firoofv of course Plato says soma vary good things about a ty¬ 
rant, that the boot city of the Lews can come into being in tho best 
way only if the legislator has a tyrant at his elbow* That is — I 
mean, that is ono way of solving it* That is very — I neon, one 
most be — Aristotle understood Plato* Tou know? That i3 — cno 
must simply take as a eosoon sens leal demand** I know people t-tio have 
this Cray notions that wa, poor* fish like us, understand both Plato 
and Aristotle, whereas Plato and Aristotle could not have understood 
one another* I seen, that is — I don't know — I mean, if this is 
sot what — I think it doesn’t deserve to be discussed on its — as 
7 a serious proposition* The only interesting question io *Jhat kind 
of people are they who cake such* assertions* XShtb do they think who 
. they thorns elves are* That — no, I think that is simple* It has 

nothing to do with humility and reverence and this kind of thing* 

It has — what I propose is merely to apply common senso to cases 
which sro vary rare in our immediate environments* I moan, wo ere 
‘ not likely to meet a Plato get an Aristotle* Tou knew? That Is ell* 

How, let us now turn to the discussion, and if you don’t sdcd 
. . I nill today begin with the end of the book because that is an ebso- 




lately — that la crucial for an understanding of the whole work 
and if we hare time afterward Z shall ray gladly begin at the be* 
ginning of the fourth book and take up the question raised by Mr# 

Salta or as to shat the purport of Adedtaantus* dissatisfaction with 
the good polls is. Z mean, this such is clear* Adelmantos' attack 
at the beginning of the fourth book on the good polls is parallel 
to Glaucoa'e attack on the so-called city of pigs in the second book 
end one mist see shat the difference is. Z mean, that is — is ab¬ 
solutely necessity* Now the question of justice end of the goodness 
of justice la answered at the end of the fburth book and this — the 
full answer presupposes that there Is a parallelism between the soul 
end the polls* The polls has three parts and the soul has threo parts* 
And therefore — that is absolutely necessary* Without that paral¬ 
lelism the whole thing doesn't work* Z will not now go into the ques¬ 
tion whether the parallelism Is — regarding tho parts of the soul 
and the parts of the polls is so obvious* Z would like to mention 
only one point* In the cose of the polls you hove the throe desses* 
the rulers, the soldiers, and the money-makers* Uoncy-traJters means 
everyone else* Yea? Farmers, craftsmen and so on* How that the 
soldiers aro superior to the demos, to the money-makers, that makes 
sense given their function and also given the training which the sol¬ 
diers get* But irty should — now, and* the three parts of tho soul 
are reason corresponding to the rulers, spiritodncon corresponding 
to the soldiers, end desire or oppotitivene 38 corresponding to the 
demos* Tffcy should spiritedness as such be superior to desire or ap¬ 
petitiveness? T7pll, Z give you a very simple example* A child de¬ 
sires a doll* desire* Then tho doll is taken /era y and tho child is 
very angry and misbehaves grossly* Ttoy should that anger be morally 
higher than the desire? You can replace ^fae child by a grown-up and 
the apple by axy object you like* VThy should the anger as such — 
there is so reason, whereas that the soldiers should be higher than 
— than the* plebss, the demos, makes sense* That is only a first 
implica t ion , but list us assume there is no difficulty hero* The dif¬ 
ficulty is this* how can there be four virtues if there are only three 
parts of the soul? Yes? Let us try to figure that out* Three parts 
of the soul* four virtues; Incidentally, the difficulty to which 
we referred regarding moderations that Socrates wishes to drop mode¬ 
ration — you remeriber — m ay have something to do with that* Ke 
wants to have three virtues, but Glaucon doesn't permit him so — 
but let us see* ,Now — by the way, there is a certain general impor¬ 
tance of this relation of tho virtues to tho ports of tha ccul* In 
Aristotle's Ethics tho virtues are taken as we know thes. Tec? ?co-* 
pie telk of n different virtues* Socrates jots them dom ; as it were, 
and describes each* No attempt at a deduction* Z mean, in other 


words, Aristotle doesn't attempt to prove that there are theca eleven, 
or how oaxy there are, virtues and no others* If someone soys the 
list is not conpleto he* would say all right, what did 2 forget and 
then he will discuss it, ea he doee In one case, and that's the 

virtue* You know, that is the famous unsystom-tic character 
of Aristotle for which he was severely blamod by the German classic* 1 
philosophers like Kant and such pooplo, such groat sun, but Aristotle 
doesn't mind* Plato seems to deduce the virtues* You knew* There 
are — tho soul has these and these three parts* Hence, thcro oust 
be th68e and these three virtues and perhaps we need a fourth for 


keeping these three together*' He has a deduction of the virtues# • 
fesT interesting, and that is, in a way, the node! for what was hap~ 
peafng in* the modern times when people tried to. get a'strictly ratimr 
al ethics, not the kind of ethics which Aristotle had, which is slap- 
ljT moArUm 1, you can say# Be picks the virtues up as they are known, 
arrangee then properly, and that's all there is to it, wheroaa a de- 
dnotion which makes sure also of ths completeness of the whole thing . 
That, in c ide n t a ll y. Is also Kent 1 ! objection to Aristotle's catogo* 
rieet that Aristotle* Just picked up the categories, as Kant says, 
and not deduced thorn, which deduction would make certain that there 
are those and only those categories* there couldn't be azy others# 
This is only in passing# How what is — let us begin at the begin*’ 
sting* Hfiat is, then, justice, according to the definition of the 
R epubli c , 2 &># Seltser# 

• Justice of the city!" 

Any - no, it camot ba distinguished# 

"Justice is each doing the work befitting for him#” 

Zs thla really the definition* Tee, but more literally* to do 
one's own work# Te3* To do one's work# For example, the shoemaker 
making shoes and not tables or interfering with govern m ent and this 
kind of thing# Test Doing ana's own work# Tes, but is this the 
definition* Let us look at the key passage* 433, a and b« That 
should bo on page 367* 

•Paragraph !#• 

Tee# X«, Ur* Relnkin* 

•'Listen than,' said X, 'and learn if there Is anything in what 
I say# For what we laid down In the boginning as a universal 
requirement when we were founding our city — txt ^ - 

Hbon we were founding this city# Look at this erprsosioru The 
founding of the city — when we were founding it# That was way back# 
Tea* And that is the secret* Tes* 

•'# • • this I think, or some foam of this, is justice#'” 

\ • 

Let us stop here# Or some form of it, some eidos of it# That*'a 
the definition# To do one's job* to do one's job* or soma k!*ix i of 
that# Honr ifcat does this mean* To one's job is not a procise — 
that's a very rough definition, not a precise definition# Or same 
kind of it# Tibet kind* 

•Hould there be any possibility of there being a distinction 
between what Is in the individuals and that which is in the 
city#" 

So, that la denied* That Is — the thole thing stands n nd lolls 
that the substance or Jnatico is the sons regardless of whether it’s 



the individual and it’s the city* That’s — it is vary important 
later o% but cot now when ire speak about Justice in general* Now 
what is the kind? \?hat is the kind? Z confess that I found the so¬ 
lution to this riddle only through a passage — originally, through 
a passage in Aristotle’s Ethics, 1098a, 8 to 10, when — that’s short 
2 y after the beginning — in the beginning of the first book, where 
he says this* tfhen ire speak — in order to find out what the virtue 
of a being Is we hare to find out what the specific work of that be¬ 
ing is, the specific function, as modem translators frequently say, 
specific work* So, in other words, the virtue of a horse is differ¬ 
ent fToa the virtue of a human being because a horse — tho work of 
a horse is different from that of a human being* Now what is the 
— now there la — the following distinction has to be made* doing 
one’s work as a horse, as a human being} as a swallow, whatever you 
want, and doing it well* Doing the Job, doing one’s work, and doing 
it well belong to the same genus Aristotle soys* A flute player and 
a good flute player belong to ihe same genus, but there is an essen¬ 
tial difference between them* There is a difference regarding — 
between them regarding the aides, regarding the idea, regarding the 
form, that the one is good ancTTh e other is not good, which does not 
necessarily* mean that he is bad* He may simply be indifferent* So 
I would say, then, the ocact definition of Justice is that to do one’: 
work well, end you must admit that otherwise the whole thing doesn’t 
make any sense* Tibet Is the use if the shoemakers are shoesakars 
and don’t interfere with the carpenters and the governors and soldier 
but are miserable shoemakers? He means, of course, that there should 
be good shoemakers in the city In speech* So the full definition 
would be to do one’s Job well, and let us soe what' this implies* 

Yes? No, no, no, that is enough* There is a repetition of that shor 
ly afterward* We don’t have the time* Now let us look at the indi¬ 
vidual* livery part of the souls the reasoning, the spirited, the 
appetitive, does its Job well, l*e* the reasonable part is wise, the 
spirited part is courageous, and the appetitivo part is moderate* 

Why do we need an. additional virtue which — because each docs his 
Job wall? Tfcy do we need — there Is no necessity for that* Justice 
seems to be superfluous* Perhaps this is & reason why they cannot 
find Justice to begin with* Perhaps* There is also enother possi¬ 
bility* ISaybe Justice is the virtue of the virtues in tho follovdng 
way i namely, that ty virtue of which any virtue is virtuous* wall, 
what does this mean? It’s a very simple and a very common Platonic 
thought* ffe have three virtues i wisdom, courage, and mederation* 

They all are virtues* Yes? Zn Platonic language, they all are what 
they are by participating in virtue* So there must be something call 
virtue which animates all these things and thus makes then what th^r 
are* Perhaps Justice is that, and surely there are some suggestions 
to this effect, but there is one difficulty here, as everyone who 
has ever read Plato knows* According to Plato, this virtue of — * 
by virtue of which any other virtue is virtue is chroris is, wisdom, 
and not Justice* So this is at least — Z mean, is' at least no so¬ 
lution to the difficulty* This much I have tided to shew* New let 
us then try to see one more and first regarding tho incin'.dualo We 
have the three parts of tho soul and each has its peculiar virtue: 
wisdom, courage, and moderation* But do we not need an additions! 
virtue? Let’s forget about Plato* Don’t we need an additional vir¬ 
tue to make a nan completely good? He should be wise$ he should bo 



oourageous* hs should be moderate Is this a complete good 
Z neon disregarding now all refinements: that ha should also* bo per¬ 
haps urbane sod this kind of thing,bixt a ve r y massive things a mas¬ 
sive virtue which la indispensiblo to the city* 

•fla should bs integrated; as 700 Bight soy.* 

But the integration la implied in that because if he Is co urage - 
ous — that'Is the official doctrine of the Republic : what yon call 
integration* But that Is Implied because iiThe is courageous that 
means, according to the definition given, that the wisdom, the prac¬ 
tical wisdom, is animating his conduct towards dangers* Ton see, 

I man* there Is — the wisdom,. as it were, goes down firota — pure 
wisdom, pore deliberation, goes down end animates the attitude towarcu 
dangers and it animates the attitude toward desires* They ears inte¬ 
grated through cfaronisis, through practical wisdom* Ho, but — some* 
thing else is nilsslngj something very obvious* Teat 

•Charity!** 

So, well that is not a Platonic tenu Zee, but look at the Pla¬ 
tonic equivalent, the Platonic equivalent of charity* Pardon! 

•Piety!" 

• • 

Bo, Justice, of course* This man who Is perfectly integrated 
by being wise, cou r a ge ous , and moderate could be absolutely indiffer¬ 
ent to others aid that is what ure mean primarily by justice: the prop¬ 
er attitude toward others* I aosn, of course he would cot have the 
incentive to Injustice which the bad man has; having moderate desires 
he would not be compelled to steal and this kind of thing or to ea 
boas el, and being courageous he would not have the reasons, incentives 
to lying which cow ard ly people have end so on and so on, bet he still 
could be fundamentally indifferent to the others* How let us — yes" 

•X didn*t get this last paint* You aaj justice is comparable 

to indifference to others!" 

God forbid* X said justice la the opposite of crsaco to 

others and what we need is not integration, as you said, but rlat 
we need is concern for others, caring for others* 

(inaudible question)* 

Tas, but wo have seen — yes, you see, you mast not — wisdom 
la a virtue that has very mazy meanings® Hew we have to take the 
meanings which have ocme up hitherto and hero we have seen on a far¬ 
mer occasion when we spoke of the rulers that it la not sufficient 
that thqp are wise* They must also care for the polls* That's some¬ 
thing else* Good* Bew, let us look at the polls* tfe have the three 
parts of the polls and each has its peculiar virtue* The rulers ere 
wise* The soldiers are brave* Ghat about the demo3t what is the 


virtue peculiar to tho dlsaoo, which' no one dLse hast Now I would 
bmj using — juirt'ccmtson sensically, and forgetting, for the time 
being,about Platty the industrious and thrifty d«ocs because thqr 
are, after all, lhb mone r makers — you know — and they should be 
industrious — that's a sharacteristic virtue — and thrifty. Other¬ 
wise ell the money which thqr acquire will vanish. But here we obvi¬ 
ously need a fourth virt xe if tho city is to be good. Lot us have 
these wise rulers, the b rave soldiers, the industrious and thrifty 
damps# We need hannonoi i# We need agreement in a way in which we 
do not need it In the cate of the individual because — namely, for 
example, the industrious and thrifty plebes might bo utterly displeased 
to have no share whatovo • in tho government# We have had such expsr- 
lances in modem times aid oven in ancient times, that tho people 
do that# Accepting the Her sorely, accepting tho hierarchy# That 
applies also to the wise) men. Incidentally# They most be willing 
to rule# Sow incidentally we may note that there is no specific vir¬ 
tue of the demos mentioned* The demos has no virtue except modera¬ 
tion In the lowest sense# I mean, obeying the superiors# This is 
by no means an accident# When Aristotle discusses, in the first book 
of the Politics# the virtues required of craftsmen he says that tho 
virtue required of craftsmen is lower than that required of domestic 
slaves because the domestic — you livo together with the domestic 
slave, and he mast — ho can't be drunk all the tine# But if the 
craftsman — what ho is doing — you know — provided he delivers 
the goods — you don't care what kind of private life he loads, and 
it is also not terribly important for the polls; something of - this 
kind# Sew let us then draw a conclusion# Disregarding Plato, but 
not completely oblivious to his suggestions, we see the necessity 
for four virtues in both cases of the individual and the polls# But 
the meaning of the fourth virtue Is different in the tro soses# T2 ig 

concern for others in the caso of the individual end the h&rxoxy be~ 

tween the parts in the case of the polls* Let us pursue that# Hoc- 

let us look at the teaching' of the Republic in the light of the — - 

you wanted to say something, Mr# Schroder ies? Pardon? 

■What is the harnory: Is that justice or moderation?" 

Tee, now — I mean, I did —'because of the ambiguity I avoided 
that# Plato identifies someshere, in h32a, thi3 hsrmosoia, tki3 bnr- 
mozy with moderat5.oc, but I am now — I try to fojCTcv; 
and came back to Plato# X moan, there is no doubt that Pint. - ■ rhnt 
I am driving at is to understand — you know — to und-rrstsr 1 rast 
is presented here in a very inadequate manner, not because Plato 
couldn't pres ant it adequately but because he did not wicli to present 
It adequately# He presented an attempt of Socrates to persuade dan- 
eon or Adeimantus# That's not the same thing as an adequate presen¬ 
tation# Tee? * ?;•' . 

.r 

■Therefore it beccnes necessary for you to import tho notion 

of justice as concern for others, whereas here it's — ■ 

DapHod# 

■ — it's just dealt with as concern with your own, in a **uyo n 






I«i that la mcaotly tha point* I moan, In ord«» to satlaff 
you a bit so that you are willing to follow me fbr tha root, that 
la moactly tha point, Tha definition of Justice, to do one’s own 
businws, ia a very asocial definition, Tha man who oaraa only fbr 
hla own thing, tha nan who leads a strictly privet# Ufa — you know? 
And — that* la the conmnn naaniag of that tan — you know — Crito, 
fbr jxaqple, cocplains that the demagogues don't pendt a fell or to 
lead — to mini hla earn business •* yea — or the ^oopbante, rather. 
Teat They. don’t' permit a fallow to Bind hla cm business, to lire 
by himself, loir, and the paradaoy Is that this strictly — this vies 
that* tha perfection of man consists in a private life, in a retired 
Ufa, la the central definition in the cost ooUectiviatio book ever 
written, TosT That ia the paradooqr, but we neat proceed step by 
step, Sow let us look at tie teaching of the Republic In the light 
of the scheme which I sqggertedi about these four virtues which we 
need In both caeca# but the fourth virtue in the case of the Individ* 
-sal is radically different firota the fourth virtue In the case of the 
polls. Wot r That la the relation of minding one’s own business to 
the concern with others? First, regarding the individual. Now we 
see if we conpare our scheme — I mean, the scheme which I made of 
the four virtues which wa need — if we compare that with the Ropub* 
lie, we see that the concern with others is dropped in the case of 
«S Republic a but of course it is Implicitly recognised. By remain;* 
lag wiiiim his own sphere the individual does not trespass on others. 
Tee? The shoemaker docs not trespass on others and does not ham 
others, but does he help the others? To some extent surely* Bs pro* 
duces ** the shoemaker prodaces his shoes which others wear, but does 
he do — help the others beyond cmldng good shoes? For example, his 
neighbor's house bums down and we have — fbr the time being, we 
nay vary well assume that tiere ia private property among the lover 
class people, Chat should is do? Or the child falls into a stream 
which oould happen even in t ccanardst society where there is no pari* 
veto property, Vh&t does hs do then? Bo an&wer* Bo answer. Bow 
let ue turn to the polls. Heedless to sey that in principle ** there 
are some exceptions — there is nothing said about the attitude of 
our polls to other cities. To sine — if the polls minds his own 
business that aaana it la completely indifferent to the other cities. 
So ** now this can make acme sense in the ease of the polls. One 
oan say, as many people have implied in tho modern notion of the sov* 
mraign stats, it has strictly speakix^ no obligations to axy other 
sovereign state unless it is a treaty freely entered — you know — 
end then — but the ultimate decision as to whether the treaty must 
be p er f or m ed or not still is retained by the sovereign state, accord* 
Ihg to the strict doctrine. So In the ease of the polls there is 
no question. Then'you can drop the others, polles, with sons plausi¬ 
bility, But it ia, of course, hard to do that in tha ease of the 
individual. You wanted to say something. Tee? Pardon? 

"Can the polls be just if it encourages injustice in other ci¬ 
ties?" 

Tes — well that — but look at this — wa hava discussed only 
one ggflnq rflft that f e relevant thereto. They sent the poet away, Thqr 
sent tho corrupting poet eray to another elty, What is that? Bhat 
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is that? Hell 70U could sty this other city is so co rr up t anyway 
that the addition of another source of corruption, say D# H# Lmarance, 
doeen't males ary difference# Ion could eagr that# But /on could also 
taka a aternar view and s<gr no, you cannot take the responsibility 
for additional c orrupti o n# lea? So there la really something like 
ouch an indifference, and there are also — you remember the passage 
ihich we had tod^r 1 the city finite — our city, the good city, fight¬ 
ing against another city# Tea? I naan, there Is a weary wealthy and 
well armed ally — wary wealthy city —- and wa say to another city 

— of course, also a bad city and say well, let us make cornua cause 
against this powerful city# Tern get the Loot# Tee? Xou get the 
Ms loot and only If you help us# And the others will of oourse 
be delighted to get the loot# Hall, la this very acral to the other 
dty» to increase their predatory desires? # « # Again, you could 
sjy the responsibility of every individual la limited and wren the 
responsibility of a polls is limited, but perhaps it la not so lim¬ 
ited# Of course you could say if it makes a dirty deal with a preda¬ 
tory city wa act in care self-preservation — yes — and that justi¬ 
fies everything, but that is not a very morel principle# Xou know? 
Xou knew? Because — you knen? the old question About the two man 

on a shipwreck end only one can be sawed# In a shipwreck on a plank 
and only one can save himielf# Hell, and he pushes the other fellow 
Into the sea and lives happily over after# Now — wall, I believe 
most of ua would say it in an excusable action, but it is not a nice 
situation and he prdbably has quite a few bad dreans afterward when 
he hears the s cr e am s of tlmt poor fellow# That was an old — I mean, 
that f s a low ar g u me nt # But the tough people — self-preservation 

— people say, well, that la simply morbid if ha has bad dreams be¬ 
cause self-preservation confers — I mean, that is what Hobbes and 
Looks toeoh# That was regarded as the k^ objection to the princi¬ 
ple of justice in classical times# Xou lower? That the skeptics said 
hers that shows that justice is a very limited principle because in 
this case it is not applicable^ end of course the strict moralist 

sty 3 — said surely justice is applicable# Xou cannot throw the other 
fellow into the see# Xou cannot do that# 

(Inaudible renark regarding the just man who would do no others 

ham)# 

Tes, * surely he says '-hat and — but the question is now — here 
after all, when he —* I oak you this question# Take the case of war# 
tihat done a soldier of oi'y "A" do to a soldier of the city ”B”? 

I mean, if there 1 b fighting, Xou know? If you don't have the beau¬ 
tiful Hdbblan case that they run sway trm another# Then, of course 

— than thqy wouldn't do ary. But if they fight# Now you can say 
wall, it is dear# The soldier of city "A” which wages the just war 
cannot possibly do ham to the soldier of the city *W which wagee 
an unjust war# Tes? Because h* helps him even# He liberates him 
trm injustice by killing or maiming him# But that is not so simple# 
Xou know? Because sometimes it's not so easy to decide who is waging 
the just war, not to — to wy nothing of the fact that the individ¬ 
ual soldier is not, perhapo, responsible for the justice or injustice 
of the war in i&ich he is engaged# And you can, of course, also give 
other considerations of a loftier kind, but this Is also not without 
pitfalls* namely, say, to lose one's lives and limbs is not harming 
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a man. What harms a man la only what degrades or roles his virtu*, 
last That’s also a im& of saying it. But it Is ray hard to speak 
politically on this basis booanss in all politdoal considerations 
it is taken for grantsd that life and liberty and certain external 
goods are goods which are not wholly despicable and negligible and 
we ordinarily — when we ordinarily speak of harming s man we hare 
in mind, I’m afraid, more harming in life and liab and eren in prop- 
erty than harming the soul* although that, of course, also exists# 

Ton know? I moan this statement is much too general and I would say 
on the face of the a rg um en t it Is refuted by the later happenings 
because the guardians as originally introduced — the model is the * 
dog — yee? friendly to fellow cltlsans? nasty to atrangm. Well* 
that is not this perfectly angelic non-haxmlag being which we discov¬ 
ered in the discussion with Thrajymadms. Ton know? I believe that 
— I mean, that is a much longer question which I cannot poesibly 
taka up and that is precisely — is this not at least as important 
an implication of Socrates’ teaching* to make us alive to these ter* 
rlble elements in human life, in political life? You know? I will 
tell you only one little ataxy. When Xenophon, Socrates' pupil, went 
to Asia Minor with Crlto the younger and he became something like 
a general and he had a friend there called Proxians Tfco was a etudezt 
of a famous teacher of rhetoric or a Sophist, you can sey, OorglaSo 
Sow — and Fraadisus was obviously s very nice gentleman and — but 
Xenophon says about him he was quite good in guiding gentlemen. In 
other words, when it was enough to praise or to ahotaln from praise 
for guiding human beings, but when he had to do ilth the rough end 
tough soldiers who were not impressed by praise end absence of praise 
ioe,, their punishment was needed or — he was — he broke down. 

Tee? The teacher of the Sophist was not taught the tricks of tyran¬ 
ny. He was taught only the art of persuasion and persuasion is not' 
sufficient, and now ih ec we lode at the pupil of Socrates, Xenophon, 
end he describes his deeds at great length in this book, we see he 
was equally good at ruling gentlemen as at ruling non-gentlooetu 
Ih other words, he — ard I think it is possible and I think a neces¬ 
sary conclusion to say the pupil of Socrates in contra-distinction 
to the pupil of the rhetorician had learned the necessity for' — of 
both praising and coercion, the tough word. This is, I think, some¬ 
what under-estimated in the present-day view and perhaps even in the 
traditional view. In other words, we are too much inclined to see 
Socrates and Jesus together. There’s a great difference. There are 
other differences which we will discuss, but we most be careful. Mot 
harming axyonei that is a very — a very extrema demand, and Whether 
a man like Socrates believed in the possibility of a man never harm¬ 
ing ary other, however ?ood that man smy bs, is a very long question. 
Ton see, I mean that this la said there in the first book is absolute¬ 
ly true, but you have also to read the other nine books. 

■Is it reasonable to say that Plato meant by a Just man a per¬ 
son who also had these other virtues?* 

TThich virtues? 

■Ths other three virtues." 

Tea, sure. 
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(Inaudible reply)* 

loo, oat the question la what la — after wo hart understood 
those other virtues which ere sinpler to understand beoanee each la 
coordinated with a single part of the soul* That f s why it ia easy 
to understand* The question la wty do we need a fourth virtue? That’s 
the question* 

•One {farther question! when yon referred to the Just man, he 

was talking about <-*» • 

By the way — no, I dozy it* I’m sorry* You led me into a trap. 
That the staple —• I mean, everyone in the best city ia supposed to 
be just* Everyonei the shoemaker as well as the ruler, but the shoe** 
maker, of course, does not possess ary wisdom or courage* 

•Well, than Plato — That does he mean by justice? Apparently, 

the- just man mas the iron of the highest Intellectual — « 

! 

Ko* Yes, but that ia a long question* Juatioe In the highest 
dense; yes* In the highest sense* But justice is applied to — 

•To the ordinary person iho ia just doing his job and doesn’t 

care for the human zaird and doesn't care far the whole*" 

?es, bat that is the question* If you would kindly permit me 
now to oonclude ay discussion* I mean. I’m trying to show a great 
difficulty in Plato’s discussion of justlco whioh appears once one 
takes seriously that the official definition, justice ia doing one’s 
job, ia admittedly vague because it is said this doing one’s job or 
something — how did he literally say it — or a kind, a species, 
of that, is justice* And X said this can only mean justice means 
doing one’s job WoUL and then ws are In for difficulties which I 
have sketched* Bow let us consider now the other point* Let us con¬ 
sider — we have discussed hitherto the relation of doing one's work 
to the concern with others* Now let us consider the equivalent in 
the case of the polls and that is harmony* First, Is the case of 
the individual* The harmoiy is superfluous far courage and modera- 
ticn v are pervaded by wisdom and not in revolt against* The courageous 
mac 1a the man who applies his spiritedness only in the proper way 
on the proper occasions and so on* There ia no revolt of it* The 
same applies to the moderate man* The moderate man controls his de¬ 
sires* There is no revolt of moderation against reason* There may 
be a revolt of desire against reason, but the moderate man is already 
a man who controls his desires* In the case of the individual, I 
would say that wraypart does its job well is harmony* On the other 
hand, in tha case of the polls the haraozy of the three parte is evi¬ 
dently necessary, as I have shown before* The shoemalura amy do their 
job — and c a rpe n ter s and to on — any do their jobs well* That does 
not yet guarantee that they are good subjects! that they dbqjr their 
rulerst this is necessary* I suoevurise this point* to do one’s jeb 
is sufficient — to dc one's job wall Is sufficient for the parts 
of the Individual, but it is not suffideot fbr the ports of the *. 
polls* I would liko to state this difference. According to the 



ordinal? flar y Justice moans primarily the relation of the individ¬ 
ual to other Individuals* Hors each Individual la a whole as we knot* 
Tha relation of one whole, Ur* X, to other wholes, other individuals* 
Sow that about the teaching of the Republic? Justine la the relation 
of each part of the individual to other parte of the individual* 

That la what you meant by integration* Tea? And Justice la the re¬ 
lation of each part of the polls to the other parte of the polls* 

The only parte of the polls which are considered in this s ch em e are 
the classes, the trlbee as they are calledt ethnedl, not the individ¬ 
uals* Do you see that — this tncongmity? "ToShare tha individual 
and his parte; you hare the polls and its parts* But the Individual 
la not considered in this scheme as a part of the polls* That la 
' tha thing which comes out most clearly* There is — the conclusion 
which one would have to dree from this, if taken in isolation, la 
there la no relation of Justice between wholes, whether these are 
individuals or dtlw, fbr — why? And that makes a onset because 
Justice presupposes need, lack of self-snffideney. Ton rmsabert 
that was the beginning of the founding of the polls* Sow you can, 
of course, say easily to me, and 1 have simply to admit that, that 
the Individual is, of course, new self-sufficient* That was the 
beginning md therefore it should be considered as a part* Test 
But what I say is that in the developed doctrine of Justice in Book 
XT the Individual is not considered as a pert* Tou have two wholes; 
the individual and the polls, and each had its part, and that la the 
meaning of the parallel* In this decisive discussion of Justins the' 
individual la not regarded as a part of the polls, and that, I think, 
is very important* Sew let us — I'm almost through* Let us grant 
that tha perfection of the three parte of the soul, meaning, of rea¬ 
son, desire, and eplritednees, is sufficient to make a men's soul 
perfect eo that if you are wise, courageous, and moderate your soul 
la perfect* la this sufficient for a good Ilfsf X would say no be- 
eause the individual — precisely because the individual la not self- 
sufficient* Be ea virtuous ea you please, you need something in ad¬ 
dition for a good life* that which Aristotle calls the equipment* 
There was a reference to it somewhere in the third book where a say¬ 
ing of an old sags was quoted* X forgot now the name* Does axyone 
remember him — who — there is a brief discussion whether one doesn't 
have to get first one's livelihood end think of virtue afterward* 

Do you remember who it was ifco said that? Pardon? 

■Marx said it too** 

Tea, well, quite a few people said that; wicked people* But 
here there was an old sage who said that* Sow let me state it much 
more ghrgfly and without going into this question* What about the 
body? low have a p er fect ly virtuous soul* VJhat about the body? 

What about the needs of the body? Ban' must earn his livelihood by 
some work, by some exchange* This can, of course, be disguised by 
the fact that he owne inherited property, but that means simply “• 
in this respect, one could agree with Mux — fToaem work* Tee? 
Property* So if this is true it would follow that Justice is needed 
for tho bodfcr, end indirectly fbr the soul, and here we have a remark¬ 
able proof because the first city, the eity of pigs, was celled the 
true eity and it will later be called the city* How this simple eity 
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— ymi know — did taka care of the needs of the body, and ray gen¬ 
erously, an the whale* Justice ipo old than b« needed above and beyond 
the three other virtues, bat not m the perfection aif a pert of the 
sou 1 — 

(Change of tape) 

— perfection in this w^/* Could this t&l be the reason why jostles 
is so low that they hare to look down to see lit Boer theoe are only 

— 1 in dica t ed these difficulties because we oust keep then In Bind 

and not just pass over thaw I reed sane of Shore's notes* Sharer 
has this general posturet if there la a serious difficulty cr a con¬ 
tradiction in Plato, then he has soma very evasive remark — X don't 
know — the general — yea, what does he s^T lee, Plato is not a 
pedant, or something of this kind* But an argument, I jaaot 

bo correct I would sey 0 That's not pedastay* He has a general ad¬ 
miration for Plate wholly untipged by any critical consideration* 

That is naturally not eofflalegxt* Other people, other consaemtatora, 
are of course free from ibis particular thing, but we must take We 
vary seriously* This parallelism between the individual and the poTis 
is the nerve of the Rep ublic* That's the reason dsy I insist on that 
and that is a very proolsnatical parallelism, a vary problematical 
parallelism* By the way you have a vary direct sign of this diffi¬ 
culty in the following 107 * At the beginning, when justice — the 
question of justice is brought up end we turn to the investigation 

by founding a polls we «.*e told that we will hove — the dty is — • 
the just city is the justeet man, the just individual, written large, 
and this parallelism between the polls and the individual 1 s the theme 
constantly repeated in the fourth book, but then a change takes place 
in a certain stratum of the argument where it becomes explicit* Then 
it is covered up again* Then there is no longer a parallelism between 
the polls ard the individual, but between the polls and the soul of 
the individual* The ba^ is disregarded* Bow you can of course say 
sure, justice Is a virtue of the soul and not of the body* That la 
perfectly true* But net we sot consider the bodr in order to under¬ 
stand that virtue of the soul which Is thus justice* Jtost we not 
capeidsr the needs of the body, the dependence of one man on others 
for the satisfaction of the pximazy needs. If ws west to understand 
it perfectly? lost 

■Has it not considered at least indirectly that the needs of 

the body vere suborned under the needs of the soul in part? 

• * * * as a pert of the needs of the lowest pert of the soul, 

so that in that sense wo ha7a* • • (inaudible)** 

Ho, no* That is absolutely impaslble, but the question is whe¬ 
ther in the central consideration of the — you know, like these, 
the definition of justice it is not supported* Surely not* Other¬ 
wise ws could not even begin to speak about it as yon remember when 
he starts from the needs and the needs mentioned there were the body 
and the soul* - Bow let ms repeat — X mean* that this would need a 
amah longer and more detailed elaboration — and if possible X would 
like to turn to aarther part of the argument and only repast the mein 
point. X one eaoay t take seriously enough the ibet that the 
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definition — the definition of justice given la the Is wc- 

pllci t ay Explicitly* This or something of tfcitHSS and that 

fo rces us to think hoe eon ve get — bos can vs mid that YipnwsT 
Bow can we overcome ltt And I would Mgr — until better information 
or further notloe I would sey the only sensible completion end over* 
cooing of the vugueneos Is to sey thcfe justice mmm doing one’s Job 
well and I believe then you apply it to the shoemaker end so you would 
eee Immediately that if the shoemaker — the non-isterferoDoe with 
other parts of the polls is hy no means sufficient# It is nsoessary 
that he dose his job well# Tbs same, of course* applies to ths parts 
of ths sod# But If you do that you will sso you get Into use trou* 
blss because do you then need justice on the ground giv« in the esse 
of the Individuals* end'what do you nsed in addition to ths three 
simple virtues* courage* moderation* and wisdom? And I cannot now 
repeat ay argument* Ur* Sebrock* 

•1 dldnH understand at all what you were sagring about the con¬ 
nection between the true city* the body* and justice* because 
it scene to me that In 2j27b — " 

li27b. Tee? 

■Re* Pardon me — d.* 

la 7d* 

"TThen he turns to Gleucon he says we have caspleted your city* 
That is* aa I undmtand it* the true city* Adalmantus’ city* 
and he’s tu r ni ng to Glaucon to discuss justice* but I thought 
ti-at you wars string that justice is eonehow or other craved 
up with the first oily* the sisple — ■ 

Tee* but not as staple as that* That* Z mean* — that would cams 
out only after a long argument* Tou know? X mean* stated as you 
state it now Z would not — Z would not recognise what I said* X 
simply sey that if you start from the genuine difficulty regarding 
the definition of justice* Try to rs-think the argument of the He- 
public on the basis of that completion of ths definition* to repeats 
that justice does not mean simply to do one’s job* but to do it well* 
Test Tou have no longer a place for justice along the lines sugg a s- 
ted in the end of the fourth book and when you then seek for a place 
you oome eventually' to justice aa it belongs essentially and la folly 
developed* in a way* in the first book* 

■Then that’s very paradoxical* Isn’t It? Because each time he 
brills up justice it’s after — ■ sl 

Tea* sure* sure* sure* There la no question** X assn* the par- 
adoogr is inherent in everything* Zt Is* after all* jamming that a 
book devoted to the question of chat justice is culminates in an ad* 
dttedly vague definition* Z mean* the persdoay is —.we live hare* 
we walk through paradoadcs all the t i me* That is nothing* Test 
Row* I know that the argument Is complicated and X don’t — I’m afraid 
Z cannot to have it made crystal dear aa Z should have mads* 
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bat it is "rery hard, and I cm - therefore, Z repast it — only the 
point which I regard as decisirea the starting point, that the def i¬ 
n i tio n of justice is deliberately vagus* We m os t think about it 
see what its adequate completion Is and if I'm right in ssylxg the 
adequate c omp l i cation means justice is doing one's job well you hare 
to insert this solution in the equation and see shat becomes of the 
equation, and I forget near about the further results — further ale* 
meats of ay argument* That is the point uhiefa I beltere is important* 
Hear — there ere a fee points, I think, which Z should bring out un¬ 
der all circumstances# las, Ur* Saltier pointed out that when he 
— when Socrates discusses the various virtues with Glaucon, he wishes 
to drop moderation'but Glaucon insists on its being treated* Now 
this, incidentally, is one of the infinite difficulties which you 
have* Why — why does Socrates think ha can drop moderation? That 
is in lOO, d to a* Ttty does — wiy — of course, he doesn't give 
axy reason* Now if you read what he said before about courage — 
the discussion of courage precedes that of moderation — you would 
see that courage as aplained before includes moderation* Courage ' 
is the right attitude toward — not only toward evil things, dangers, 
but also toward pleasing and attractive things, desires and so on* 

Z mean, in the Laches the same thing occurs i that it is fundamentally 
the same posture, the same character of the mind and of the soul by 
virtue of which we resist dangers and we resist desires* Yes, and 
Z mentioned this at t he beginning — that of course needs a vary 
thorough study — the proof of the difference between reason and de¬ 
sire in the first place, and of the difference between epiritadnees 
and desireo This must be very oarefully checked* Z mean, not that 
there is no difference between reason and desire, but whether that 
is a proof of it* That is the <p eetian* And whether the defective 
character of the proof does not help us — lead us up to something 
which we might forget end which is very important* After all, he 
begins — what Z suggest regarding this port is a very simple thing 0 
Socrates states at the beginning a very — universal principle which 
came to be called later on the principle of contradiction* All right* 
X don't quarrel with that now* Z singly say look at the discussion 
laters whether this lives up to the demand, to the criterion set out 
at the beginning, the principle of contradiction* Well, a simple 
examples et amor* A man may love and hate the same thing or 

the same human being at the same time* lee? Is this a contradiction? 
Of course not because ha loves the hman being in this respect and 
he hates him or her In another respect, or take an example — he glvee 
here the example of drinking which he discusses and — someone — 
he desires* He wants a drink, like a beast, you could say, and then 
something holds him back* This which holds him back most be reason, 
which is of oourse not true* Zt may vary wall be another sense, name¬ 
ly, the fluid may stink inf smelly* Tee? So In other words it Is 
a desire opposed ty a desire* The proof that it la reason and rea¬ 
son alone which counteracts desires is never given* The earns applies 
to the proof, alleged proof, of the antagonism betwema spiritedneae 
and deeire, and in UiOb the absolutely shocking assertion is zaade 
which is interesting only because Glaucon swallows it and throws light 
an hi», that there is netrer a conspiracy of anger and deeire against 
reason* Every angry child — yes?*- the doll or whatever it may be — 
proves the contrary* But it shows, of course — it throes light on 
Glaucon's character* ' He has a certain nobility of a kind* He gets 


WPT ** voold not got iq^qr Uko that child. Vba ho goto uyy 
it 3m o noble togci ami Indignation or however you call it. not 
lo the point, and everything — not that the rtiatinotioti be twe e n splr- 
itadnaoa and daoiro and a till more, tho diotinotioB b et we e n dooiro 
and 2 * 00000 , la not aheolutely crucially important ttm Plato *8 point 
of view. Of eonroo it is, but it la not provan tho aqr 1 a which it 
is provan hart. T7o hart to torn to that. 

Star Z would — I think I have to toy oanothisg about the begin¬ 
ning of tho fourth books what tho peculiar eharaotar of Adainantos’ 
objection' la. Meimantus la displeased with tho super- 6 parta, as 
I call it, described until tho and of Book IU y and his objection 
reminds of Glaacon’e objection to the city — to tho first city, which 
Glaucon called tho city of pigs. And yet Adoimantos la Tay differ¬ 
ent from Qlauccn. His dissatisfaction — he Is dissatisfied with 
the eupewSp a rta with ohioh Glancoa was perfectly satisfied. Clan- 
con didn’t raise try objection, just as in the case of the first city 

— you reneober — Adalmantus had no objection to this nice vegstar* 
lan south sea island. Glaucon was dissatisfied. Hoar wty is that? 
Hhat do wo know of Addmantus hitherto which would sake it intelli- 
glblo? 

"He’s interested in sconosloe." 

Tea, that la — plays a certain role. Ton are quite right. 

His "ecwnlcP interest. That is quits true. That ooaee up later. 

But lot us look at 1(20al, where Shorcy —* right at the beginning. 
There Shorey translates — over-translates, but I think it’s the right 
direction. h20el« That is on page 315, when he says — I read it 
In his translation — "But th*r seen, one might s tj /the soldiers/ 
to be eetahllahed In idleness in the city, cnactly uke hired mercen- 
ariM, with nothing to do but keep guard." Id the Greek it is only, 
"they seen to ait." Test "Sit." Idleness is a bit exaggerated, 
but it la, I think — in other words, tho guardians, tho soldiers, 
have no peaceful activity to speak of. They are active, they do not 
alt around, in wartime, but in peace they have no activity. 

"Aren’t they policenent" 

Tea, but apparently ha minhidseo — you know, ha didn’t live 
in Chicago and he didn’t think that this was a vary strenuous job. 

It would bo rather like a constable In the British co unt ry s ide, not 
vecy — vary active* Only e ve ry twenty years a murdrnr or so. How 
let us also renenber his long speeds in tho second book where he seys 

— where ho layliaB justice is properly praised if it is pre se n t ed ' 
as not hard, 1.0. if it is ea^ to got. On the other hand, ho saya, 
successful injustice on ary significant seals la not easy to got. 

I moan, the gangsters have to work as hsrd as axy businaesnsn, as 
you know. Ha also observed in a passage which wo road that knowledge 
necessarily Implies justice, at least in the sense of abstention from 
injustice. Ho also suggested that justice must have tho character 
of seeing, hearing, being healthy, being thinking! in other words, 
activities which are Intrinsically pleasant and sot at in themselves 
hard to get. I would sunmrlse this point as followss Addmantus 
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rebels against the super Sparta because there Is no Justice in it* 
namely because there is not in it any peaceful activity which is 
eholcerartty for its own sake* which is by nature attractive* That 
is what he divines by Justices something intrinsically attractive 
and somehow akin to such by nature easy things like seeing sights 
and being healthy and feeling one’s health* In other words* his ob¬ 
jection is radically different tram, that of Clauoon against the first 
city* Glancon's — I moan* Glaucon said there is no — no steaks* 

That was his — the meaning of what he explicitly said* A city with¬ 
out stacks is not a city* What he meant by it when we reflect about 
the whole is there is no — no virtue in it* no human excellence* 
Surely* But what did Glauoon mean by virtue* 1 m*ar \ 3 which virtue 
was particularly important to hint And than Z would sgy courage* 
manliness* In Glaucon* that is what he primarily misses* It’s not 
a city far males* for he-man* And whereas for the more soft Adeiman- 
tus it is the absence of Justice in the sense indicated* Now than 
Socratas 1 answer was very wall stated by Ur**Saltsers we are not con¬ 
cerned with the happiness of each individual* of course* He are con¬ 
cerned with the happiness of the ^iols city* Everyone will partici¬ 
pate as much in the happiness of the whole city as his nature permits* 
This — we have now this conclusion and that is vary important! the 
parallelism between the city and the individual extends only to Jus¬ 
tice* not to happiness* The whole — the city is happy* That's Soc¬ 
rates' assertion* The individuals are not in the same way happy and 
that is* of course* in perfect agreement vdth the imposition made 
by Glaucon — you know — that Socratas should show that Justice is 
more choiceworthy even if essentially going together with misery* 

Now then Glaucon — Adeimantus goes on however with his criticism 
of the super Sparta and ha brings up — yes* but all right* I grant 
you that this is so that we must not be concerned with the happiness 
of the individual* but will our city be able to wage war! The reLa-* 
tively un-war like Adeimantus has recourse to that in the last resort* 
and wby? The city must be wealthy if it wants to wage war* That 
has to do with what lfr 0 Uegati reminded us off Adeimantus 1 economic 
interest* The size of the territory is determined by the very moder¬ 
ate needs of the polls* Nothing is said about axy international ob¬ 
ligations here* of course* Vow I will not — I will not pursue this 
aiy farther* Only a few words — yes, the long discussion of — was' 
not mentioned by Ur* Seltzer if I remember well — that in this city* 
this perfect city, there will be very little need for legislation* 

Test Very little need far legislation because if men have the right 
kind of character thy will behave reasonably and properly without 
the laws spelling out everything for then* The last point made is 
— concerns the religious establishment and that is strictly ances¬ 
tral* The god in Delphi will determine that* las* this is — while 
it is the last statement* very brief* 1*27* b to o* it is nevertheless 
described as most laportaxrt* Nothing else can be said because the 
god in Delphi has to speak about that* Here the remark occurs at 
the ends the question of whether Justice or injustice is required 
for happiness is not yet settled* Of course not* because at the very 
beginning of the fourth book it was said that we are sot concerned 
with the happiness of the individual* Tou know? It was understood 
that we have to live for the city if we want to be Just* so our Justice 



*ws considered, bat our happiness wme not considered, sad therefor# 
the question Is entlrely open* At this point Glaucon enters again 
and QX a ncon Is tho Interlocutor In the final discussion or quasi* 
final discussion of justice* Glaucon is aikald that Socrates night 
wi^i to evade the promise that he would cone to the help of justices 
let it appears immediately after Glaucon enters that it is taken far 
granted that Justice Is part of coiylete goodness* Bor — and that 
goodness Is needed fbr happiness goes without aeyiug* This Is the 
contradictory situation which ons oust understand in whioh m 
finds himself* Jh other words, the question regarding the desirabil¬ 
ity or ohoicesorthiness of justice is not settled end in the very 
same content it is said it is settled* How can ws understand that? 
Bov dtu oo c surely wishes justice to be choieemorthy* There Is — 

I mean, ha Is an honest boy* There is no question* For the sane 
reason he wishes that the detractors of justice be genuinely refuted* 
Genuinely refuted and not a sura ahem refutation as we found it in 
Book I* Tea, but if he wishes a genuine refutation he ought to wish 
that justice be not good* Tou knowf Xn ardor to co unt e ra ct his bias 
In favor of justice he oust develop, at least tempor ar ily, a bias 
in favor of injuatioa* Now he did this in Book n in his lox£ speech, 
but this Is* of course a supreme effort which does not last* There¬ 
fore — now, and what happened thenT That Is a very long play of 
Socrates, playing of Socrates, with — on the soul of Olanoonj Soc¬ 
rates conjuring all kinds of recollections, not in that metaphysical 
senses simple recollections of the decent things of which Glaucon 
has become aware through his education aid thy affect him all the 
time* trail, and that — there Is an interplay between these recol¬ 
lections and the argument* Tou remenber the argument* There was 
one genuine argument in the Thraaymadme sections that no society 
can exist without jostles* The famous story* the gang of robbers* 

Thy must — you know, if they don’t divide their loot with some 
degree of fairness they won’t hold together* Genuine proof* That 
was the proof, but on the other band how do we go over iron the gang 
of robbers to be good oily and there when education Is described, 
music and thase various parts, other ^collectlone of Olauccn about 
the nobility of such and such and* such a conduct oomas in and makes 
it absolutely certain* Of course, not a gang of robbersi that’s out 
of ths question* There Is an essential difference between the city, 
aty respectable city, and the gang of robbers* And this gradually 

— that is the background of the argument* Now this means, of course, 
that to the extent to which these non-eoamdned prior certainties of 
Glaucon are essential for the progre s s of tbs conversation, that the 
conversation is not "logical," is not cogent, and therefore it becomes 

— if we want to have the cogent argument we have to examine the ex¬ 
plicit argument Tesy carefully! sea what the — whether it is defec¬ 
tive and if it is defective what the defects are and saa whether — 
how these defects could be corrected if thy can be corrected* There 
is one more point which I think I should mention* Then they — in 
order to find out what the various virtues — justice — they follow 
a ainple procedure* There are four virtues and if wa have discovered 
virtue one, two or three, we know the rest is justice* Needleea to 
say there Is a premise made* that we knew in advance that there are 
four and only four virtues* That is shyly taken for granted* Now 
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1b th« discussion of c oura go * raaark la mads vhieh we should read. 
L30o — no, 1-J0b, the last speech la h. So you hare it 14*. RetnldnT 

•ii30bt» 

4e' 

let, 

* # 

■to, nothing, 9 said he* *fbr I presume that you consider mere ' 
right opinion about the same matters not produced by education, 
that which may manifest itself In a beast or a slave, to hare 
little or nothing to do with law and that you would it by 
another name than courage** v?hat is most true, 9 said X*" 

In other words — you know, the lions 9 impetuosity or whatever 
it may — or the dog 9 s. That is not courage because it is — arises 
without education, belongs to the beast in question by mare — by na¬ 
ture, Tee? Go on* 

•"ffall then, 9 he said, *1 accept this as bra ver y * 999 

Namely, that opinion regarding — that correct opinion regard¬ 
ing dangers and so on which arises from education* That is courage* 
Yes? 


**Do so, 9 said I, 9 and you will be right with the reservation 
that it is'the courage of a cltisec* Some other time, if it 
please you, we will die cuss it more fully* At present we were 
not seeking this but jucticej and for the purpose of that in¬ 
quiry I believe we have done enough* 99 

Tea* Now let us stop here* In other words, what does It meant 
Tho courage of the citizen or perhaps a bit more literally, the po¬ 
litical courage* Now when Plato uses the adjective political to — 
applies it to a virtue, Just as tho equivalent decodes, which means 
the demos-like, the popular, the vulgar virtue,“ffiaPs only the lower 
kind of virtue* So that the courage of the guardians is cot courage 
in the highest sense, and that will oooe up later in the sixth bock* 
{Genuine virtue, which la not political virtue, is possi b le only in 
oonnoctian with philosophy* Tee? It 9 a based on knowledge proper* 

Nos if this is true of courage it is surely true also of the three 
other virtues discussal in Book 17* The wisdom, for example, is vary 
remote from the true wisdoo described in Books VI and 7H, but the 
most important case for us Is, of course, the case of Justice* This 
justice as described in — at the end of Book 17 cannot be assumed 
to be the last word of Plato regarding justice* Merely — whether 
— at least it cannot be assumed* Xt would have to be investigated* 
what justice on the highest level is* This is only one of the mexy 
indications that wo most think bqgrond what Socrates says to Gl au c on 
or M**™** 9 ^ if we want to understand Plato* Be cannot — but we 
start fTon it and we mist start from it vety strictly and not ffclsl- 
ty what he says, but it is not — this is not a text book* this is 
not a treatise, and — well there ere — and as I say, the point which 
X mentioned before* The definition of courage as given here i nc l u d e s 
moderation in the ordinary sense and therefore it la perfectly Intel- 
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ligible that Socrates eaji I don't want to diaoixss moderation ha* 
cause ha has defined it end than ha — hot Glauoon insists and tb« 
ha hee to — than ha has to give another definition of moderation 
and whi c h in itself would sake it difficult to define justice becaaae 
when moderation — look at the situation* Ton hare the shoematar 
and he doesn't need wisdom end carnage because ha la neither ruler 
nor soldier, bat he needs one thing absolutely, namely loyalty, obad- 
lance* Otherwise the city oouldn’t last* Tea, but that la already 
Implied in what la called moderation here* I mean, after Socrates 
is compelled by Olaucon to define moderation and there Is e variety 
of meanings there tbs meaning Important far the shoemaker la obedi- 
ease to the rulers, loyally* Now If tba shoemaker Is loyal In 
addition, does his work as a shoemaker well, what else does he nesdt 
He's a perfect ehoonaker, and that is sot very much according to Plato, 
but on the other hand it is the maximum yon can aspect end therefore 
wty still justioe? This is only a re-statement of the difficulty I 
sketched here* Now I limited ny points* Is there axy point you would 
like to raise? Ur. Uegati. 

(Inaudible question regarding a parallel between the Republic 
end the book of Job). 

I don't know what precisely you mean* 

(Inaudible reply, precisely defining his point)* 

I sea* Good* Tes. Tea* Tea, but — good, but the solution 
is a religion of radically different — the final solution. Tee, 
the nystery of God's will is the solution of the Book of Job, if X 
understand the end end there is nothing of that kind here* There 
is nothing of the kind hare. Tou can say the discussion of the Re* 
public Is, in a way, very unreal because it — at least *iat we 'Have 
read hitherto gives the solution to the problem of justice if there 
were a perfect polls, not outside of it* Outside of the perfect polls 
we will find the thing about which Glauccn and ideiaantue conplalai 
that very clever crooks — yes — are burled with honors as the pil¬ 
lars of their society and very honest men are disgraced* Tes? So 
it only — but still, there is another solution, however* the philo¬ 
sophic life* Tes? Books 71 and 7U* We oust see whether that is 
the solution to the problem of justice. One could say this is the 
only solution sketched in the Republic which does not depend on the 
establishment of a just society. Vest aren't the philosophers es¬ 
sentially just according to the teaching of the Republic? 

(Inaudible remark). 

Tes — perhaps not in every respect* Tee* Tes? * 

•Earlier you stressed the importance of Tfcraayoaohas' demand 
for a precise definition. In other words, tbs physician is only 
a physician as long as he does not err as physician. Insofar 
as he cm In Ms nodical practice he Is not a physician. Now 
ws have this definition of Justice es doihg one's job well* I 
seem to sense some sort of conn ac t ion** 



Oh* that la a very good point* In other words — that is very 
good* what yon soy* In other words you naan to My tha completion 
ihiflh I demand is implied in what Thraaymachua said* Xn other words 
the shoemaker strictly understood is a good shoemaker* That is* in 
doing his work* That's a very good remark* It Is a confirmation 
which I nyself didn't think of* Test Then you* Then you* Good* 

"tihan you mentioned that — the problem of justice by Socrates 
you said that each virtue Is Integrated and that IT a man has 
all three virtues they tend to be Integrated and therefore for 
the individual justice doesn't consist in hanaory. But I won¬ 
der if in some r e spe ct this doeen't conflict with what SooratM 
deal-rod w unng out in Book III when he said a man can be 
cou r a geous* a man can develop his courage by way of gymnastics* 
but he oanbe a brute however and by the same token couldn't a 
man even though he had all three virtues be too such so in azy 
one of these virtues — • ' 

Tes* but to that eoctazrb he would not possess this virtue pro p er- 
ly* There is one point in your argument ifcich is — which ono must 
take smrlously and which one could use as an objection to what I said 
and that Is this* Rreoisely if the virtues as defined in Book 17 
and as we saw in the example of courage or what he seys about courage 
in the passage we reed are not understood strictly must there not 
be a uniting virtue to make them true virtues? That would be — you 
know — but the basis for that* for this arg um ent which at — at the 
moment I have no answer to that — would he that this is made fully 
deer — the definitions of the various virtues given here are inex¬ 
act* are not definitions of virtue on the highest level* But this 
would lead to the great consequence that justice thus understood is 
neeessaxy as a complement for the three other virtues if the three 
other virtues ere on a low level* Do you see that? I mean* in other 
words* you would not get what he is driving at either* 

”* * * that when you get right up to it and you put your hand 
on justice there's nothing there* It seems to me that it sort 
of in this way does vanish when you come to it and I find this 
so with both the city's justice and the other justices that if 
the other three virtues are working well I don't see axy need 
for it and I was wondering whether this passage here says — 
when they're going from the city of pigs to the luxurious city 
where Socrates this sort of — what looks like a very signifi¬ 
cant pointt that in observing the origin of a luxurious city 
perhaps at this point they will begin to find what justice is* 

It seems to me that when you've got the ideal* ytim everything 
else comes to the ideal* justice sort of vanishes* » • *" 

Tes* but there could be one thing which I believe — which one 
has to consider* I don't believe that this can be the last word* 
and that is thlsi the thought which Is very secLous and which people 
other than Hats found perfectly satisfactory* namely thlsi if the 
justice would reside in the institutions then you wouldn't need it 
in the souls* Do you see what I mean? I mean* for wrample* here 


the ordinary crimes regarding property can ba soli to disappear IT 
there la no p r o p ert y. Tee? Tbich is, of course, not quite true as 
the Russians find out, Tou know, you can also eribassle public prop * 
arty, the o cs no n property. But still it la something of this m** 
that an automotlsm of the society night sake certain virtues super¬ 
fluous, You knout And that would be — would be a war In ihich one 
could understand that. Let us assume — yes but still we would still 
need a "psychological* equivalent for the folloniz^ — namely, the 
question wbgr do people Abide bar the automatism? The shoemaker does 
nothing but oaks shoes and make them well. Why does be do it? And 
then you night have to — will oome beck to such things ea f eer of 
punishment, c o n c er n with prelaw, You knows this kind of thing. You 
know? That you would still need. In addition to the autcraotism you 
would still need incentives in the case — is this deer? I mean, 
the mere machin«y la not a sufficient explanation because the machine- 
xy is fed by Inman acceptance end by human cooperation, 

( Inaudib le rmaark asserting that Socrates isn’t taking into 

account the need for the psychologies! things). 

Yes, but — I mean, that, I believe, is permissible as something 
said In momentary anger, as It were, but a moment 9 a reflection, I 
think, would show that a man oho has given so mazy signs of a really 
superior intelligence end you know the Importance he bee for such 
severe sciences as mathematics — that it Is unlikely that flats 
hadn f t a very dear notion of those things and that has to do with 
the character of the dialogue. And Plato — I think the only plaus¬ 
ible assumption possible when s tudyi ng the dialogues is that Plato 
did not wish to — to preach, to preach, to indoctrinate. He wanted 
— I he also did that and that he was terribly successful — 

that *s one of ths most edifying books ever written, as you knew, 

I hear that nest to the Bible it’s still the best eellors the Repub¬ 
lic, It is an inspiring work without axy question. Yes, but stall 
YEat — while this la very Important it is, of course, not the high¬ 
est, From Plato 9 s point of view it is more Important that one under¬ 
stands ***** that one la enthusiastic. Yes? And therefore I think 
it — I would assume that Pluto dose not make us understand by these 
defects of the argument. Yea? That la e way of indirectly making 
us, us to understand, to -- for example, if there Is a lacuna 

to fill the lacuna end not in a — not by Irresponsible guessing but 
by nailing it down precisely, What is the — under what conditions 
would this be a proper transition and find out what that condition 
is and then see whether this condition Is a reasonable essmption 
or an unreasonable assumption. If it la an unreasonable asssnptlon 
the transition is illegitimate. If it is a reasonable assumption 
the transition is legitimate. In other words, one must really — 
one must — what you call the analysis of Plato — one must pursue 
this analysis beyond what Plato explicitly soys# but using what Plato 
explicitly says as the guide, the guides for that analysis. How strict¬ 
ly speaking, of course, you cannot say that Plato seys anything. 

You know? Beoause you can only ssj Socrates says it and Socrates 
newer says anything except with a view to some peculiar interlocutor, 

X mean, Glaucoo, Adeiaastus, or Gargles, whoever the interlocutor 
may be, and that you have to — notice, one must be not lees awake 
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than la atucfcring, say, 4 modem solid treatise, but more mki 
because the so-called ornamental things are not ornamental* They 
are v«y serious, very Barlow, and I think one needs gradually and 
alter long time and familiarity and — one acquires a certain Hair 
for this. Rabbi Waisa# 

"What la the basis for Socrates* assertion that it Is s el f** 

evident that you can make a parallel between the Individual and 
the city*" 

» • • 

Sure, that Is sfczply — how shall I say? That Is, you can aay B 
an hypothesis# 

"Is it because man Is a Social being?" 

That would, of course, not require parallelism. X 06 ? I mean, 
that man is a political animal and forms political society docs not 
mean that the polls, the political society, is parallel to a 
I mean, look at this very obvious thing. We have seen three parts 
of the somit reason, appetite, and spirltedness. But how mazy other 
parts of the soul are there which are not even mentioned? Think only 
of sense perception and memory. Now there were people who made this 
parallelism complete and said the sense perception and these are the 
spies or the detectives and the m em ory are the clerks, final clerks 0 
And you know, there are long elaborations of this throughout the tra¬ 
dition but Plato abstains Hum that precisely because Plato did not 
take it literally# The polls — what the polls Is Is a very great 
problem fbr Plato. Look at — in another setting, I mean, which we 
may take up on a later occasion. I don't know whether we have time 
to a ccount ter that. Plato Is famous for his doctrine of ideas — 
yes — whatever that may mean, but he is surely famous for the to 
But there is not any suggestion that there Is an idea of the polls. 
Tee? There Is something said — a city laid out in heaven — yes, 
sure, but that would not ba an idea. The ideas are In a super-heav¬ 
enly place. Perhaps there is no idea of the polls j again, whatever 
that may mean. Perhaps there cannot ba an Idea of the polls for cer¬ 
tain reasons. New there Is a report of Aristotle which of some — 
which some people say that it is simply a wicked, stupid remark of 
that old pharmacist as someone called him — you know, because he 
was the son of a pharmacist — yos, that he said according to Plato 
there are no ideas of artifacts. There are no Ideas of artifacts 
and they refute this assertion ty Aristotle in a beautiful way. There 
is an idea of a table and such — and a bed — explicitly mentioned 
in the tenth book of the Republic and there is some other idea of 
an artifact somewhere else, as if this would settle the issue, but 
— all right, but let us assume that Aristotle knew more about it 
than these presect-day commentators and there are no ideas of arti¬ 
facts. Perhaps the city is an artifact. lee? Plato didn't say what 
Aristotle szysi the city is ty nature. His perfect city is accord¬ 
ing to nature. Nell, that's an entirely different proposition. Some¬ 
thing can be an artifact according to nature. For example, if you 
hare some garment which fits you very well according to the nature 
of your bo^jTo It is according to nature to that extent. It's not 
a natural thing. How that — if the city is not ty nature this would 
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be* of oome, a r«y powerful reason for regardlug a*y pa^nwnp, 
between the city and the individual ea lmpoegibl e. 

I mean* this — you aee* these are very large issues* but Plato for¬ 
ces one to raise then. The difficulties of understanding such a work 
as the Republic arc absolutely awful and can vary vail be repellixg* 

Z — if i nay Tell a little atony* There is a very tixy dialogue 
which is regarded by everyone except ms* as far as I* know, as spur¬ 
ious* called the jgnosi the introduction to the Lavs* Platots Lave* 

I have raad this wiib oars quite a few times* four or five tine* 1 really 
veny carefully and thm I read it again when I was at the "Think Tankf 
in Palo Alto with a few fellows whom I lam trm Chicago and we read 
it very carefully for weeks end then after having read it, and I found 
quite* e fee thirds I did not see before* we read it egaini 
after* because it was also good for these people to make this exper¬ 
iences how mazy things one overlooks at a casual reading* Ton knowt 
And so we read it again and again quit# a few things ones to sight 
we hadn't observed before* Near* of course* I believed before I went 
to the "think tank" that this little dialogue I surely .had understood 
and then X saw that there ware still steps below these steps* Bow 
this is not the sszse ataxy of which sane critics speak that — when 
thqjr say that Hamlet is Inacheustible because — they men by that 
it is unigtentSSSBy ineadianstibla* Tou know* a work of art has 
such an infinite range of meanings that it can never bs exhausted* 

That is not the point* That may be true* but what I'm speaking about 
is an intentional wealth of meaning* the things which Plato — I 
mean* when you find one of these mazy strata of the ***"»*-*■ these cri¬ 
tics don't — ere not concerned with the question Aether Shakespeare 
sew that range of meaning* It's good enough for then if he cozxvqrs 
it unintentionally* I'm not interested in that* * I'm interested in 
the* intentional rings of meanings end since Plato* however great a 
man* was still a human being there cannot be an infinity* strictly 
speaking* There can only be a flnitenasa of such meanings* las* 
but even how great they are* How if you read a brief dialogue you 
can gradually know by heart all tha incidents occurring* Even' if 
you don't know the dialogue by heart you can know* for eoranqile* these 
little things which we didn't even discuss — mention here* Uhen 
Soorstes addressee Glaneo&'by name or when the others address Socra¬ 
tes by nasw or the sermons* "By Zeus*" whatever it is* These things 
we siaqply forget completely about* but thqr ere pert of the story 
and I know from other dialogues that sometimes by understanding in 
a given situation why this oath occurs here or Ay here the interlo¬ 
cutor says "Socrates*" After ell* if you ask a man what do you think 
about it he can siaqfly say yea or no* I don't know* He doesn't have 
to add the name* If he adds the same there most be a reason for that* 
Then — in the ease of the’ Republic the very length of the book makes 
this not singly impossible* cut'practically* and surely how mazy — 
and if — but on the other hand* if one simply — if one does — the 
ordlnaxy procedure is to eey — to raad the Republic practically as 
if ***** vers a KLatozdc treatise on justice and* for maple* if he 
seys certain things — if you read in the eighth book* say* the an¬ 
alysis of democracy that is Plato's analysis of democracy* just as 
it is when you read the P olitics on democracy you are perfectly en¬ 
titled to say that is AxBtbtleTe analysis of democracy* But here 
it is what Socrates says to people prejudiced against democracy* and 
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no* the question is well, would Socrates ever say to people prejudiced 
against democracy antidemocratic things which he did not believe 
and I would say, wall* that depends, Maybe he's after bigger game. 
Maybe he's perfectly willing to have then have their country club 
prejudices against democracy — by the way** to acme extent Socrates 
was* of course* antidemocratic I would say* but this crude prejudice 
against democracy a ~ you know* horses don't obey anymore and this 
remark. You remember? We will come to that. Then maybe Socrates 
regards this as necessary in order to r eceive a hearing regardiz^ 
things which ha regards in this situation as much more important* 

"May I ask a question?" 

Tee, 

B . o , if a man were perfectly happy at his job, if his job was 
perfectly suited to his nature* wouldn't he therefore* consider 
the cannon good* the good of the community as a ifcole* his good 
because by keeping that c crmunlt y in power where ho has his — 
or keeping that community in place where ho has everything he 
wants and ho is perfectly satisfied* his private good will be 
identical with the common good because his job is according to 
nature," 

Yes, Well* that is the difficulty which in a not fundamentally 
different way occurs in Marxism, 

"Can a man be completely satisfied as a&ocoaker?" 

I'm sure, I know #f people who are perfectly satisfied with 
stamp collecting and — pardon — I mean* I would — no* the point 
— X would — let me put it this way* The difficulty Is this* if 
something is objectively satisfactory for him so that he has no rea¬ 
sonable complaint — yes — that does not mean that he will not have 
unreasonable complaints and that is the reason why political society 
is coercive. You know? X mean* the maximum you can — that was the 
older view* the non-Marxist view* that however fair and reasonable 
a society may be man is such a strange animal that he is not neces¬ 
sarily satisfied wL th what is objectively the best for him. Maybe 
this shoanaksr thinks he is a bora musician. There are such — you 
know — and we — maybe it is so and he thinks a terrible injustice 
has been done to him that he wasn't sent to a music acadeay but simp¬ 
ly to an app re nt ice, X have seen such people and they burn with' re¬ 
sentment and the only protection one has is that he is prevented* 
if need be* by a policeman from acting on his unreasonable dissatis¬ 
factions, 

"Suppose a man who has everything that suits his nature, , o o 
Far example the ruler of a state," 

Yes* well* rulers have great comforts* as Plato stated* and that's 
a different story, I mean* these people — ordinarily people became 
rulers because thqr wish to became rulers. That is — 


(Inaudible remark). 



y ws» p no well — y<**» *oli uiAt -» yc*-’ lam* nhat Plato has to 
dor -- order to get th* real top rslara ehc while loathing to rule 
d> ; ewertnaLose rol^ well he has o. ua*e philosophers sod what phlloeo- 
j<*«© That ahem* Uiv? dlfficultyi on this iparta stage now we have 

r > 4 /*»t * solution© 

■We «a e not yet — ■ 

JJ(/t yet a solution* Jlo* there — It to surely true that a jsai 
9 .*• i«*ty -• a just society would bao o c o 


:l«' wipe)o 
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KLato's Republic* Book V. flrat half, October 27, 1961 


I think you' did yourself a considerable injustice hy the 
of your deliver, baft you gave a suitable example that habit cannot 
be changed ty mere oomnand or advice, Now x was particularly grati¬ 
fied to see that you have acquired some knowledge of the other Pla¬ 
tonic works Immediately relevant like the Ians and the Statesman and 
you' observed the light which th^r throw onTEe Republic, Par Sam¬ 
ple, that the aseim^tian-that the dog Is a greganLSSTor political 
animal is — may be questioned and that affects the part of the ar¬ 
gument of Book 7 considerably, Tou did not refer to one passage of 
the Laws of which I couldn't help thinking when reading it agalm 
namely, idi an he describee — in the Laws, when the Athenian Stranger 
describee the Spartan system and thqr stay here in an armed c mp> not 
a polls. It's only an armed camp* and never — there is no one ever 
taken out of the herd — you know, the — and given the train¬ 

ing far himself, There is — here the term herd occurs at least twice 
vesy emphatically, Tou know? But this — no, I should only like 
to raise one good point. The various remarks of Socrates and so make 
you doubtful whether all this is meant quite literally, TesT The 
communism regarding wanen and children. And that is a perfectly neces¬ 
sary doubt which can be reinforced by other considerations, but then* 
you gave too simple or factual a reply to the question why did, then, 
Socrates present this communism or equality of women business at such 
considerable length if he did not naan it. Did you give some thought 
to the question b^ond what you said? 

(Inaudible reply). 

But you see that it would be necessa r y to — I mean, that is 
— because otherwise you would do what a lawyer does all the time 
when he comes up against something which he admits to be indefensible. 

He says, well, ire oust not prose this so much, Tou krncsrf Plato is 
not only a logician. He is also a poet, but how you can say that 
of a man*who expelled the poets with so much disgrace Is hard to see, 

Tou know, that is debatable. Tee, well I will try to take this up 
in the discussion today. Let me only repeat very briefly one point 
which is — must be the background of our discussion and that is what 
was said to be the principle of the whole eet upt one man, one jobs 
one one art. And this was so crucial because it is an element 

and the decisive elenezrt of the definition of justices to do — to 
be just mease to do one's job, to practice one's art. The guardians 
and rulers also have, of course, and one art, the art 

of the soldier or guardian and the art of the ruler. Near this is 
linked up with the — I mean, the *">***• for this has been left in 
the Thraaymachus section when it was said that the artisan as arti¬ 
san is infallible — you remember — is Infallible, and has — is 
in no my concerned with his reward. The shoemaker as shoemaker is 
concerned with shoes. That he gets money for it has nothing 

to do with the art of shocking as sho emak i ng . That is a matter 
of that univ ersal art calls df oonqy—pairing whic h erveay artisan must 
possess in addition to his art proper. Tee, but if we taka this strict 
sense of art seriously — what is — what comes out in that Thrasymachua 




station — st reach the conclusion that to b# an artisan anus to 
praotlo* one* a art well —phatlosllyi to praatlos' one’s art wall with¬ 
out exy regard tar one’s own advantage® It mesne, in other* words, 
art and justice art Identical and I believe ware and sore that this 
la the kay thana of the Republic , Art and justloe ora Identical® 

The best city la the city or iHisans, not In the narrow aanae of 
the term bat oo that the soldiers and the rulers also are artisans® 
Soldiers ware explicitly celled ertieana of liberty and thin is Uke' 
othar dialogues* Those are aleo each theaee and they are. of course^ 
not neent as simply true* bat tbqr are, as it ware, hypotheses which 
are helpful far the understanding® Thor *111 prow s to be untenable, 
bat by realising why they ore untenable we will understand bettor 
the polls, the soul, or whatever the subject Is, than we otherwise 
did® Sow Z believe If one would think that through — I neon thare 
are oozy difficulties and the thesis that art Is justice Is — can 
easily bs refuted® But behind It there la southing which will prove 
to be true® Zt is not simply true that art is juartioe, but the high* 
set art, the art of arts, is the only thing which Is truly justloe® 

Xa other wards, philosophy is justloe® That is the truth of the pro* 
visional assertion that art Is justloe® Sow this was what Z was driv¬ 
ing at in ay racy slaty remarks which Z nods lost* tins and all the 
complications In the fourth book that you hare — deflnltlone of the 
four virtues and you never know, is this definition an exact defini¬ 
tion or* not® Is justloe defined exactly or Inexactly? Zs wisdom, 
courage, moderation defined exactly or Inexactly? All this is con¬ 
nected with this ftmdamezrtel difficulty and — but it would — we 
simply would have to hare another discussion of Book IV in order to 
reach somewhat further clarity, and we cannot afford this because 
we ere not theoretical people here, but practical people* You remem¬ 
ber the statement In the Apologr vhere Socrates says, well, we would 
have to hove a long discussion out now there is a watch® Z must be 
through within each end such a time® But we oast be through today 
with the first part of Book 7 and therefore we have to go on® Only 
to meke quite deer the — Ifr® Hecneseyi neat tine® Xes? The sec¬ 
ond half of Book ?• Oood® 

Bow we hove seen that In Book 17 the question was answ e re d as 
to whetho* — what goodness is (sic) and whether It is good and that 
was, after ill, ths theme of thew&le conversation® You know? The 
coanrisslan ihlob Glaoccn gave to Socratest prove to us that justice 
is good® That is settled and yet the conversation goes on® V# are 
only at the beginning of Book 7 now and six mors books are coming® 
Why? Well, there was a reasons we haven 1 1 — do not have a full un¬ 
derstanding of justice if we do not have a full understsndlzg of in¬ 
justice, but of Injustice there are various kinds and wa would havs 
to consider the®® And this however — Socrates wants to discuss the 
kinds of injustices but is int e r rup ted and the interruption takes three 
whol e bodes because the kinds of Injustice are token up only in Book 
Till® How the inte rrup tion canes this tins from Fdaurdtms end — 
who is supported by Adeimartus in the first place eat than also by 
Gloueom end Thnsywadxus® But this time there Is no — the interrup¬ 
tion does not havs the character of an objections that they s m? that’s 
not good® Too know? Or as Glauoon’s objections that’s the city of 
pigs® But an interruption has the character — rath nr, a question 
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p romp t ed by curiosity because Socrates has said, la passing, of corns 
there oust also — comnunisn most not bs Halted to private p rop e r t y . * 
It oust also bs extended to woman and ohlHrasw And that is, of course. 
Infinitely mors exciting than mere onwaunism regarding property, es¬ 
pecially for young people Z suppose. How — bat the Important poizxti 
the theme hers if you would read It with some cere, the *wy in which 
Polemarchus behaves and all this kind of thing, reminds of the very 
beginning of the Republic. There ere some literal resenhlancest the 
very first page. And just as we hare at the beginning of the Repub* 
lie after a threat on the part of Adelmantus something like persua¬ 
sion — you remenber, Adaimantus says well, you will be rewarded if 
you stay here and then Olaucan says then we hare to stay and Socra¬ 
tes says well, if this is the sense of the meeting I bow. How hen 
the rote is explicit. The word vote explicitly occurs. So that is 
in a way eicply a repetition of the beginning, but there Is never 
in Plato a simple repetition. There are always important changes 
and hers the most striking change is what? Of this vote compered 
with the vote — I mean, sure, this vote is explicit! at the begin* 
sing it was not so explicit. But something else. At the — here 
we hare a voter who was not present at the beginning of the Republic. 
Uho is that? - 

"Thrasymacbua.* 

* Thrasymachus. In other wordsi have — I mean every vote is 
a kind of — is a political action, of course, and you can s ay aiy- 
wfaere where a vote is taken there is a kind of polls. Now the polls 
which we have at the beginning of Book V 1s one which lncludee Thra- 
symachuso Thrasymachus has become a dtlaen of our little polls and 
what tist means we will see only later, but that is an important in¬ 
dication and incidentally also some confirmation of what I s aid at 
the beginningt that this thesis of the Thrasymachus section which 
Implies that art end justice are identical shows bow powerful the 
presence of Thrasymachus is. Not simply Thrasymachus in himself j 
it is also Thrasymachus chastened by Socrates, but it is Thrasymachus 
chastened by Socrates, not the others. TJe must keep this In mind. 

Now-at the beginning it appears — of the fifth book — it appears 
that Socrates bad wished to rush away ttm this complicated issue 
of ccoaunism of women. He had tried, we mqr say, to abstract from 
the whole problem of eros. Now let me see. 

■At the end of the book he addressee Glsucon as a man of plea¬ 
sure.* 

Of Book 7? Rhare? I mean, what is — 1st me rather say what 
Is the relevance of that here? Pardon? 

■That Glauoon comes in and forces the erotic consideration. • . #* 

Tee, no let us postpone that. That* will come nact time. T7e 
have to go on. Now let is look at — near the beginningt l£Ob — 
yes? TChan Thrasymachus me kas his last speech — Socrates is still 
trying to evade and what does Thrasymachus say in !£Cb? 
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* Dell, do yon suppose this oompaxy has came here to prosp e ct 
far gold and not to listen to discussions? 1 * 

Tea* Stop here* lou see? Thragymachus is not a mon^-makv* 

He is a nan eager to listen to speeches* How jj sure -1st 
way more enphatically the case In the case of Glaueon, as would ap¬ 
pear from the sequel* There is a philosophic elenant in Tbrasyma- 
chus and Glancan* And now in — Socrates makes then a dis tinc tion 
of the utmost isportanoe for the whole rest of the wo rk , at leaat 
of — up to Book VIZ* And that la the question which one net raise 
regarding the subject hares (a) is it possible, and (b) la it best, 
or to uss another term which la soon introduced Instead of beet, is 
it useful? Communism, community of iomd sight be possible, feasi¬ 
ble, feasible, but it night not be useful* So there ere taro differ— 
ant considerations and that will supply the of the whole discus¬ 
sion and this is — I don't know whether Itfse Hutoki m ear this dear¬ 
ly. That was partly a consequence of her dellT«y* That the two 
issues discussed in the first half, the equality of the semes and 
cofiiimnlaa* The — in the case of the equality both subjects are dis- 
cussedt possibility aid usefulness or desirability* In the case of 
cocvsunisn of women only the usefulness is discussed* Tee? Hot the 
possibility* Did you think of that? 

(inaudible reply referring to U66)% 

Tee* All right* But Ur* Henneesy will then hare to think about 
that — why the discussion of — 

(Inaudible remark by Hiss Huckins)* 

Tee, that is true* But it ia in fact not discussed and is re¬ 
placed by another subject* Good* Here there is a short rsaark which 
we might briefly consider in l£ Od, when Socrates doesn't know — sees 
it's wesy hard to speak about that* He's hesitant to speak about * 
it and Glaueon, this dare-^devilish young man, of course says, well, 
there is no reason to be fearful* go ahead* Bor what does he ny 
in hSOdf the first speech of Glaueon there? 

• Do not shrink, • he said, 'for your hearers will not be Incon¬ 
siderate nor distrustful nor hostile* •* 

Tee* This can also oean unreliable* * * yee* In other words, 
Glauoon defines here the character of the perfect audience* Tee? 

The perfect audience* Along such people one — it is safe to speak* 
And what does Socrates than say? Go on* 

"And I said, »iy good fellow, is that remark intended to encour¬ 
age me?' 'It Is, v ae said* 'Kell then,' said X, 'it has just 
the contrary effect. For, if I were confident that I was speak- 
ixg with knowledge, it would be an excellent encouragement* 

Tor there is both safety and boldness in speaking the truth with 
knowledge about our grsataet aid dearest concerns to those who 
ere both wise aid dees*. But to speak when one doubts — '• 



Yes* Now let ue atop here* lou see* Socratmi re-etatee what 
Glsnoon said about the audience to itiiofa one oan speak with great 
frankness* Thar mist be reasonable m«n* intelligent mac* ard th^r 
met be friends* If either condition is missing it is not safe be¬ 
cause unintelligent men night completely misunderstand him and hos¬ 
tile men might not — otherwise intelligent might deliberately mis¬ 
construe it* Yes* Now* end then Socrates says that’s not the point* 
The point is thrt, he doesn’t know* Therefore he's hesitant* Test * 
And he develops that* We cannot go into that now* I think — well* 
all rights read* Read the next speech* 

” ’But to speak when one doubts himself and is seeking while he 
? talks* as I am doing* is a fearful and slippery venture* The 
fear is not of being laughed at* for that la childish* but* lest 
missing the truth* I fall down and drag ny friends with me in 
matters where* it most imports not to stumble* So I salute Nem¬ 
esis* Glaucon* in what I am about to 8sy* For indeed* I be¬ 
lieve that Involuntary homicide is a lesser fault than to mis¬ 
lead opinion about the honorable* the good* and the just*’” 

Yes* that is — he must add laws* Test To be a deceiver regard¬ 
ing honorable and good and just laws* Laws*, Yes* Yes? Now* the 
nest sentence* 

” ’This is a risk that it is better to run with enemies than with 
friends* so that your encouragement Is none* *” 

Does this last sentence remind you of something? 

(Inaudible reply}* 

Yes* and what’s the principle? It's the same* but what is the 
principle? Where did this — was this principle stated most clear- 
ly in the Republic? What’s the simplest formula? 

"Doing good to your friends and harming your enen±es 0 n 

Helping friends and hurting enemies? Yes* So you see Socrates 
makes use of that here* This must surely be noted* Yes* Good* 

And now immediately after the argument begins* first we will discuss 
the possibility* the possibility of equality of women* By the way* 
wty is this — if this is a book on justice why Is equality of woman 
an integral part of the argument? I mean* in other words* why can 
we not say we have understood justice if we have not raised the ques¬ 
tion of the equality of the two sexes yet? Yes? 

Tall* because we're talking about the principle of one man* 
one job — one human* one job* and we must consider the nature 
of those people and ask the question whether the nature of men 
the nature of women diffsr 0 " 

In other words, we have to consider whether the ordinary prac¬ 
tice of mankind at least i>\ olden times to regard the women as of 
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lesser right is just* Tou know, if that —that econom practice of 
giving 1 essmr rights to women is unjust than the whole society is 
based on injustice and than however Just in the oomon saose of the 
vord you BHQr be by obeying the lam you are subatantivaly unjust in 
complying with these lm. Tou know? That's the difficulty all the 
time* I maaz^ Justice means primarily law-abidingness. In other 
words, not to use fcree and fraud but to dbqr the Ism. Very wall* 

But what if the law Itself is unjust? Than by ob^ring the law you 
increase the poser of injustice In the world and therefore we hare 
to find a society — or to found a polls in which all lam are Just 
and the status of 50? of every society, namely the fooals element, 
is a matter of the utmost Isportanee, of course. And — good. Xovr 
1st us ess. Tss, what — so what is the — how does Socrates begin 
his a rg um ent in favor of the equality of the too sexes? In 151c, 

Tee? Uhan he — when he — yes. 

a ’For man, than, born and brad as we described, there is In 
ay opinion no other right possession and use of childr en and 
women than that which accords with the start wo gave them. 

Our endeavor, I believe, was to establish these men in our die* 
course as the guardians of a flock? 1 Tea. 9 'Let us preserve 
the analogy, then — ** 

The Hooks who is the Hook? 

"The artisans — the demos.” 

The demos. Tss. Clear. Tea, but have you ever observed axy 
herdsmen, sheep or whatever it may be — bow he treats the members 
of the Hook? Very simple thing. Does he assign to each member of 
the herd the function, the work, for which it is fitted? 

(Inaudible reply). 

Sure, frcactly. So that is the point. Tou know, that is the 
— the thesis was the good polls la an association of artisans, each 
with his peculiar Job, peculiar art. Tee, but is the polls not — 
to same extent not also a herd where this specialisation of function 
does not take place? That is another sign of the difficulty. In 
a later passage, in 259e f we will even find that the guardians are 
a herd, so that not only the demoa, but everyone except the rulers 
are a herd and therefore the whole question of a fine articulation 
of specific functions cesses to be important. Tee. Now, go on. 

"'Let us preserve the analogy, then, and assign them a genera¬ 
tion and breeding answering to it, and see if it suits us or 
not. 9 'In what way?' he said. 'Da this. Do we exj'Ct the 
females of watch-dogs to Join in guarding what the males guard 
and to hunt with them and share all their pursuits or do we ex¬ 
pect females to stay indoors as being incapacitated by the bear- 
log end breeding of the whelps while the males toil end have' 
all the care of the flock? 9 'They have all things in co m m on ,' 
he replied, 'except that we treat the fmnalae as weaker end the 
males as stronger.' 'Is it possible, then,' said I, 'to employ 
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axy creature for the sane ends as another if you do not assign * 
it the same nurture and education?* *It is not possible* • * if, 

then, we are to use the women for the same things as the men, 
we oust also teach them the same things** lea*** 

Let us stop here* Now you see the proof is given by an example, 
by an example of dogs, by — or more generally, by the example of 
any Irrational animal* The question of whether there is an essential 
difference between men and brutes is not raised* I mean, take the 
example of dogs* The great question whether there is a difference 
between human gestation and doggish gestation, between human babyhood 
and pupjyhood and the relative lengths of time is not even raised, 
although Olsucon Is something like a dog expert and surely a dog fan¬ 
cier* Test And that is simply disregarded* The reasoning, you see, 
in the extreme, is superficial and that — the conclusions follow 
all from that* Let us read on a few more — one more passage* 

"tjjow music together with gymnastic was the training we gave 
the men** *Tes* v *Then wo must assign these two arts to the 
women also and the offices of war and employ them in the same 
way* 9 f It would seen likely from what you say,*, * * *" 

Tee, you see* TTell, more literally, these two arts and the thirds 
related to war* You see, we learn hare in passing — there were seme 
allusions to that before — that it is not strictly a one man, one 
art society* Here — they have two arts explicitly and the warfare 
is an art different from music and gymnastics so they, have at least 
three arts* That just — only just in passing* Now in the sequel 
It is made — of course, this is now — so women will have to receive 
the same training and especially also the same training in gymnastics* 
That means exercises* Gymnastics means — is derivative from the 
Greek word gymna s which is naked* ' So the women have to strip in pub¬ 
lic as well as the man and that Is, of course, something absolutely 
ridiculous or shocking, whatever your may be, and then the 

great principle is established that we doxnt care for one moment for 
such low and idiotic considerations, whether it is ridiculous, because 
there wqs s time when the stripping of men was regarded as ridicul¬ 
ous and how it is in Greece the conmon practice* Yes, but behind 
— that is, good* But what Is involved in this little things the 
ridiculous is of no consideration* Yes? 

"The abstraction of eroso" 

That is important* Yes, that is a very good point, but that 
Is not the most lam artiste point because there are things which are 
ridiculous and which have nothing directly to do with sros* Yes? 

I mean, mazy — I mean, not all jokas deal with sex* You know? So 
the ridiculous is not limited to that* But what is the overall char¬ 
acteristic of — or one overall characteristic of the ridiculous? 

And a vary superficial and crude one! I mean, not in the most refined 
fora of the ridiculous* Yes? 

■To begin with, it*s opposed to convention*■ 
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Exactly. In other words, whit la not customary, whit la not 
custommcy* IT iaaaaoi la — something la itnogt without being harm¬ 
ful* loot But something la strange* Someone baa a hat, wears a 
bat, which no one elao wears* Thla la la itaelf ridiculous, It 
might be a inch more practical hat, bat it la as each ridiculous* 

And a tie, or whatever else 70 a might take* So, in other lords, it 
la a — what la ridiculous la the novel, the unaccustomed* What Soc¬ 
rates la suggesting here la a — is to Introduce ffnmjjfhirg unaccus¬ 
tomed, to introduce a change which la "revolutionary.* Bat since 
it la not at this* moment a change which — where people are up In 
arms, of interact, the? only find it ridiculous* You knowt But this 
must not conceal this problem* Boer what la, however, the standard 
in the light of which the revolution la made? To what does Socrates 
appeal when he makes this revolution in speech? Tee? 

•To reason*” 

Yes, not — 70 s, but reason has an object* Doesn v t it? 

•Xaso" 

Which la that object? 

•The beautiful*” 

Bot precise enough* The dearest passage la in — perhaps in 
— well, 253al* At the beginning of 253 you find a remark* Tftan 
he speaks — whether the female nature — 700 — whether human female 
nature — 

* •* * * whether female human nature la capable of sharing with 

the male all tasks or none at all, or some but not others, and 

under which of these heads this business of war falls* f ” 

And so an* Zn other words, it — the — that to which appeal 
Is made is nature* Still more dearl 7 in 256, b-e, at the end of 
this discussion* 

"•Homan of this kind* » * * f ” 

No, not at the transition of from b to e. •Hence, we have not 
laid down as lews Impossible things or things similar to prayers or 
wishes, since we have laid deem the law according to nature^ But 
what is near happening different from this* this rather, it seems. 

Is against nature*• The established order which treats women differ¬ 
ently trm men is against nature and the equality of the emcee as 
stated here Is according to nature* So the revolution Is made in 
the name of physic and if someone tails you that this happened only 
in the eighteenth century or so — you' know — natural rights vs* 
the old feudal order, the conventional, then you can tell him that 
he Is mistaken* Then — Plato made that already and the Interacting 
thing is only what the difference between the natural right to which 
Plato appealed and the natural right to which Robbeepicre and theee 
people appealed* Bow the equality of the two seem is then es tabl i s h eel 
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a&d this — what does — what is the consequence or that? 2fe the 
present order or in the order es it existed until s very short 
ago there was inequality of the sexes and that meant an vstireOy dif¬ 
ferent say of Ufa for the woman than for the man* Thoee of you who 
rm&enher the olden times perhaps can remind us of what this differ- 
eece was* In a famous morrement of our time in another co untry thqy 
used a formula of what the women’s function — woman’s function is 0 
The Nasla bad a formula, three Kfc, las* Can you translate it into 
ExgllshT 

"I can’t keep the three X’a* but simplyt ’Children, church* 

kitchen* 

Yes* Mow let us forget about the church* That was especially 
a Nasi thing* but in other words the place of woman is in the home* 

She administers the household* She is the economic being and the 
function of the man is then rather to acquire* Test And he dis¬ 
tributes* The men is the warrior or foreign secretary and she is 
the minister of the interior* (laughter). Mo* that is the way in 
which it is presented* For example, in a famous treatise of Xenophon, 
FconocAcus* where the function of the two semes is described in that 
way* so That’s out* Both go out and no one stays at home, but what 
does this then meant What’s 1he consequence? This order in which 
the man goes out far — be it hunting* be it waging war* be it money- 
making — doesn’t make ary difference — he goes out and the woman 
stays at home and takes care of the children and of the managorient 
of what the man has acquired* And this whole order* of course Inclu¬ 
ding also children, servants, and so on — was called the family or 
the household* So what is the consequence of the equality of the 
two sexes as described heret Pardon? 

wCommunity lifco* 

The dissolution of* the family* That’s deer* Now this disso¬ 
lution of the family is* of course, the condition for the communism 
of wife and children, women and children* which is developed later* 

Now — but we are not yet through with this question of whether the 
equality of the sexes is possible because people say the two sexes 
are by nature different* In other words* it’s not a mare convention 
that the women take care of the babies and not the man and that the 
men go to war and not the women* That’s not a mere convention* That 
has to do with the difference of the two sexes* Now this is discussed 
at soma length. There is a note of Shorty which I found* not — only 
indirectly helpful, but amusing in its way* U£* Tec. well the gen¬ 
eral answer of Socrates given is this* we must not make — call for 
mere words, for mere words* We have to look — we don’t apeak of 
natures absolutely* We speak of natures with a view to the function, 
to the w> rks* The question is not whether the female body has a dif¬ 
ferent shape than the male bo<y* but whether th^ are fit for the* 
same functions* and he uses the extreme sample of — for example, 
there is — some men are bald beaded and others are not* Tee? It’s 
clearly a difference* a natural difference* Yet Is It of azy rele¬ 
vance far making a man a shoenaker* a physician, a professor* or a 
president? Obviously not* And now what does our friend Shorqr say? 
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Head the reauorks of — 700, 

"Note "d" 1 For this humorously trivial illustration cf. 

•I have taken no account of difference of amu I consider it 
to be as entirety Irrelevant to political rights as difference 
in height*or in the color of the hairs' and Millie* disciple 
Leslie Stephen* Th e English Utilitarians ! *v?e may at least grant 
that the burden oF proo^SE^Sl^^e^upan those who wsuld disfran¬ 
chise all red-haired men**" 

Tea* That la — but Mill and Stephen didn't have their cheek 
in the tongue when thqr wrote that# Ve don't know whether Socrates 
did not have his cheek in the tongue. Nos diet would be the point? 

Z mean* in other words — I mean* maybe Socrates siapty said the dif¬ 
ference between men and woman as frr as the is that 

between bald heeded and not bald headed men and where the question 
is who is the more hairy of the tm^ I supposes the melee cr the fe¬ 
males# But the question is — is rather thiss is there ary indica¬ 
tion of an important natural difference between the two semes* an 
admitted natural difference which does have an effect for the func¬ 
tion mentioned here? TQiat is the final statement of Socrates regard¬ 
ing the natural difference of the two semes? Miss Buskins# What 
is he finally say? 

(Inaudible reply). 

Yes, sure* and — all right* and he aaya that this 

is relatively permanent# But.what is the overall state¬ 
ment* when he has proven that the woman can be a shoemaker* a woman 
can be a physician* a woman can be a soldier* and so an? They have 
— one difference remains. Tee? 

"The physical strength of men and women#" 

Tee* strength. Be doeen*t say physical strength# Generally 
speaking* men ere stronger than women# Now we are dealing here with 
the question of eonnunln# especially of one class* the soldiers* 
and we would have tor also the question is strength relevant or ir¬ 
relevant for the profession of arms? Well* what would you say to 
this question? 

"It*s vesy relevant." 

It is relevant. lee* then one would have to sey Socrates for¬ 
got that* that we are speaking of soldiers* and there would be per¬ 
haps some other considerations# 1 mean* not developed here by this 
treatment with vaxy great delicacy* very great delicacy! only some 
allus ion 8 to simple sexual differences but I think we should not be 
less delicate than Socrates and so I will 1 st us postpone that# A 
few passing remarks consider# l£k d or e rather. Begin at the end 
of the last speech in k?ko and then over to d# Yes? 

" Would it be so* * I* 'for try other reason t ban that ws 
did not then posit likeness and difference of nature in axy and 
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evaiy 6flD8«| bat were paying heed solely to the irLnrf of diver¬ 
sity and homogeneity that wae pertinent to the pursuits them¬ 
selves? Te meant, for example, that a man and a woman who have 
a physician's mind have the same nature* Don’t yon think so?? 

•I do *" 1 

fie says seal* I don't see why — Plato — why Showy says 
las? The soul* In other words, the he-physician and the she-pfcyai- 
dan have the seme soul* Tes? I mean, the same understanding, the 
same skill, or whatever it may be. Identically the same* The differ¬ 
ences of sex are really irrelevant* Tes? Go on* Go on* 

■ 'But that a man physician and a man carpenter have different' 
natures?' ’Certainly, I suppose** ’Similarly, then,' said I, 

’if it appears that the male and the female sex have distinct 
qualifications for any arts or pursuits, we shall affirm that 
thqr ought to be assigned respectively to each*'" 

Yes, now let us stop here for one moment* You see, we see here 
that what la decisive is the soul, not the body* Not the bcxty* That 
they have different bodies is admitted* But why la the mind or tie 
soul decisive and the bctty irrelevant? That is again the old prin¬ 
ciple t because the polls is a community of artisans, a community of 
human beings understood as artisans, but art is something belonging 
to the soul or to the mind and not' to the botjjr* So you see the sim¬ 
ple overall thesis, man is artisan, leads to the abstraction from 
the bodbr* By the way, co we have ary other Platonic utterances re¬ 
garding the issue of the equality of theaoces? I mean, well these 
— needless to say, there are, of course, no Platonic utterances, 
meaning Socratlc utterarces or such things but 1st us not be too sub¬ 
tle and simply use the vulgar practice* Does Plato say anything else 
about the two sexes which might be pertinent to help us at least in 
wondering whether this is the last word of Plate about the two sexes? 

In the Republic itself a statement which this straight suggested power 
ygwriTvMwg fix* beginning of the Bible* There was a perfect condi¬ 
tion of man and then — the beet polity — and then it was destroyed* 
There was a fall* Who started the fall, according to the Bible? 

I mean, of the two sexes* We don't go into the ultimate* What does 
the Bible say? Eve* ’That does Plato say? Pardon? 

■The wives*" 

The woman* He doesn't call her Eve, but he says the woman* 

So that is — a wonan is the one who comes in — she has a very nice 
husband, I mean, a very wise jod just man, and he Is absolutely in¬ 
different to the petty things and the woman seys — I hate to say 
these things but it's really Plato — I'm just — and than the woman 
comes in with these petty thirds and they look — you are always pushed 
back by Ifr* Jones — you see — end I don't like that because 2£rs* 

Jonas also pushes me back on this ground* You must resist* You nxu& 
fight for* your position* And that starts it* And — now you could, 
of course, say — I near whether this Is naturally a purely histori¬ 
cal remark* • • and therefore no one should feel in any way offended 
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by that* but one could of course sey in defense of the fair is that 
this la perhaps a description of the conve n tional society share the 
soman wo assigned this — you know* the position si thin the house 
and the pettier sphere and that created or enforced their petty hab¬ 
its* but therefore is there axy other Platonic utterance on the sub¬ 
ject* 

r - . 

•Trail this la probably not shat you're referring to* but in the 
next — in the very nmet distinctions* there he talks about the 
oils sea broadly speaking surpassing the soman in most arts* 

That seas to be vuy important to — * 

Tes* but doaa — is it not alsqrs referred* reduced to strength 
and weakness* 

•It's not quite clear*" 

I mean* I don't knar thioh passage you mean* 

•He gives a general principle that although axy given art may 
hare — as a general principle ve do not find one seat far sur¬ 
passing the other — • 

(First student}* *In hS5& — " 

l£9t 

*t£5d.* 

l£$b - bard* 

*D — *Tou are right** he said* 'that the one sex is far surpassed 
by the othw in everything* one a qr otjo *" 

Tee* but that is shat Glauoon eye* Z mean* maybe CHaucon is — 

•But Socrates says that before* 'Do you know* then* of arything 
practiced by mankind in which the masculine a ex does not surpass 
the female on ell those points*** 

Tes* Go on* Tes* surpassing* that is not so slsple* The Greek 
word means ordinarily of course something like superior¬ 

ity* but literally it means differences* differences* How* go ODo 
But I will not press this point* Go ano "Or do we not — ere we 
not prolix In mentioning the weaving arts" — yes* 

• 'Iftist we make a long story of it ty alleging weaving and the 
watching of paneakae and the boiling pet* whereon the sex plumes 
Itself and it erein its defeat sill mtpose it to moot laughter?' 
*Tou are right*' he said* 'that the one sex is far mrrpasaad 
by the other in everything* one may say* Huy semen* it is true 
are better than aeuy men in maiy things* but broadly speaking, 
it is as you say*'" 


Go on* 
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" 'Then there is no pursuit of the adminiatrators of a state 
that belongs to^ a woman because die la a woman or to a nan be¬ 
cause he la a man* But the natural capacities are distributed 
alike among both creatures, and women naturally share in all 
pursuits and men in all — yet far all the woman la weaker *ha« 
the mam* 

fee, yes* Ton see, then it la reduced again to that overall 
formula weaker and which could be taken In the narrow sense as bod¬ 
ily strength* Test X mean, you wouldn't say that, for example, one 

— the woman physician in the beat case la Inferior to the beat phy¬ 
sician because — well, she can't cany a body In the way in which 

a male physician could do it* Xou see? Well I have — I admit, 
there is something here* There Is no question, but it — yes? 

"Could this imply the possibility that in the best polls, the 
number of male guardians is not the same as the number of female 
guardians and therefore — and with c ocnanl ty of women there 
would be no problem as to equality of number?" 

That — by the way, why should this be the case? 

•Pardon?" 

Why should there be lees males than females* because of war?" 
"Leas females than rales*" 

Pardon? 

"I said it might in ply lass females than males*" 

TOgr? 

"Because if there aren't as mazy woman of the nature of the guar¬ 
dians* * * as there are of men and then there would be more women 
whose naturae would not befit then to became guardians*" 

X sea* In other words, you would have, say, a thousand male 
guardians and two hundred female guardians* 

"That's what I'm questioning, what I'm wondering about*" 

Tea, that is a v&rj legitimate question and ih at would be the 
consequence of that? I see* There would be a Tesy severe competi¬ 
tion among the m&lae then* Is that what you are driving at? That's 
a good point because it would then explain — it would both facili¬ 
tate and complicate the task of the rulers in assigning the best males 
to the best females* That's true* it axy rats, there are some other 
considerations* That Plato was free from the vulgar prejudices about 
the femala s«ct that simply goes without saying* And that in quite 
a few cases the females ere superior Intellectually also to the oalea 
la also a well known fact and was known to Flats, but let us make 

— you see, there is one point in — ifcich one should consider* TJhen 
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Xnophon wrote hie Soar* tie conversations he wrote e few conversation 
between Socrntee end ertleene f end thie chapt«r, if I remember wall, 
le followed by e conversation between Socratee and e woman, Mow she 
wee e women of loose morale ee it appears, but unusually beautiful, 
and Socratee had a conversation with her about how to catch men. 

She didn't know anything about it, Socratee was much better at that 
and it's a very amusing thing. Memorabilia 311, and if you want to 
enjoy yourselves you ought to reed it. No* what about — if you lock 
at Plato's personnel, there is never a conversation between Socratee 
end artisans in Plato, TJhat about conversations between Socratee 
and wQment Are there such conversations there? 

"There's a recorded one. There's one recorded one. Isn't there?" 

Hhich one? 

(Inaudible reply). 

Tee, and there la another recorded one, 

(Inaudible reply). 

Tea, the Ifenaocenua, And there la only one which takes place, 
ao to speak, before our eyes. Pardon? TThlch? 

"In the Apology ,* 

No, 

"Get that woman out — that one," 

Ffaaedo, Phaedo, His own wife. That is all. Tee, but that, 
of course, la only — axe some humoroua illustrations, but if — as 
I said, one must always use one's cam heed in studying Plato and 
think not only of the — I mean, think of the evidence which Plato 
halo Ton see, after all, there were historical books. There were 
the poete. There were the cyths and the nyths, while they may not 
be literally true, but after all Mias Athcnaei that was quite a 
girl if I may say so anc you know — and so the people who created 
that nyth' surely did not believe that the women are simply inferior. 
Tea? Tee, now if we use — we have some more evidence than Plato 
had because a few centuries — millenla have passed. Now let us 
look at the interesting case, not shoemakers but governors, states* 
mao, TThat about the record ir. this respect? Pardon? Are there same 
— did women distinguish themselves in that field? 

"Tee." 

Far acemple? 

"Elizabeth the Groat, Tou can hardly find a better case," 

Tee, most people w^old — I would agree with you, but what — 
yes, you have sane nare, Tou have Caroline the Great of Russia, 



"You have Katherine, and even this was *• 1 

- *• 

Yes, well we are not speaking sow of her private morale, And 
I think you find more. Also you find — you don’t have to go so fari 
You find —• I have seen business women who were fantastically clever, 
much more than most men are. Good, So — and I think that one would 
probably find a long list of outstanding women in practices politics, 
business, and so on. But what was the other capacity with which Plato 
is particularly concerned in this bookt £Lx«* we had, What about 
philosophersT Yes, we have the galaay of great rulers and we have 
seen Elisabeth I and Katherine II and yoxwould probably think of rx me 
store if you would — they are , But what about the phil¬ 

osophers ? 

"War Is there a firnt rate mathematician,” 

Yes, we are not speaking — I see — well, (Laughter), Let 
us leave it at the philonophers. So you would say sero, zero, You 
would 8 ay sero. 


•Yes," 

Zero, Good, I — that was also ay impression and I said that 
is part of the iroiy of Platot that he says these foo lish he-men who 
always say they are so far superior to woman, but in that activity 
of which they are so boastful, namely rulers, governors, quite a for 
women could do the same thing. You remember the story — what was 
the name? the famous Dutch leader in the sixteenth 

century who had such a shrewd grandmother who — and he was afraid 

— he was very youz% 9 21, when he was compelled to go into politics^ 

The family compelled that and he was afraid of these things and she, 
old wise woman, told him you have no notion with how little intelli¬ 
gence the world Is governed and you see — she knew the secret. And 

— good. But in — in other words, that, I think, is the iroiy * that 
this of which the he-men are so boastful women can do, but that which 
the he-men theaselves despise as unworthy of — you know, philosophy 

thy cannot do, T/all, I explained this once to a class in an up¬ 
state New York college tw e nty years ago and then 2 — the man in charge 
of the class — I was there a visitor — said but you have forgotten 
Susan Stebblne, and then I simply said I’m very sorryi I’d forgotten. 
But this is I think a very — what — I don’t know. Oh, you must 
know 0 You come from Britain, She was a very respectable professor 
of logic I believe, 

•Yes," 

Yes, but she would not belong to — yes, good. So now let us 
go on. And now let us turn to the communism of wemmi and children 
question proper. Now this of course has — is prepared especially 
by the noble lie. Ton will recall the teaching was all fellow citi¬ 
zens are brothers. Now if this is taken literally it means thy don’t 
have mothers, different mothers. Only one mother, They don f t have 

— thy don’t have different mothn. There is no family, and that 
is developed here, Socrates asserts here that the usefulness of the 



oosimnUy of wome n and children will bo admitted without aiy doubt* 
Only its f—.nihility night be questioned* Ho requests Olsncon to 
pendt him, at any rate, to discuss the usefulness first* Ho s^rs 
well, like day dreamers, you know, who try to figure out what would 
happen if they had a million dollars, what they would do with it, 
and going to the question of how they got the million dollars only 
afterward if at all* How that is exactly what Socrates is in fact 
doing* The feasibility of communism of women and children la newer 
discussed* There is — yes, there is so much which we must postpone 
end ve will begin with h59 a at the beginning to a— the character 
of the argument* Ho, we moat begin a little bit before* Ian art lately 
after ltS9 (ale), at the end of !£8e* I—t »Zt la manifest that af¬ 
terwards we will make marriages — " I—* 

* 'Obviously then, we must arrange marriages, sacramental so far 
as auy be* And the most sacred marriag— would be those that 
were most beneficial* 10 

Most useful* That f s a grave statement* You eee how revolution* 
axy, how saoriligeous Plato can be* The most sacred marriages ere 
the most useful* Usefulness for the polls replaces the criterion 
of aacrednees* That is only the begianingo Now let*s go on* 

* *By all maena*’ 'Bow, then, would the greatest benefit resultf 
Tell me this, Glaucon* Z aee that you have in your house hunt- 
ing-dogs and a number of pedigree cooks* Have you ever consid¬ 
ered something about their unions and procreations? 1 •YThat? 1 
he said*” 

And so on* Now this is again the tayt the brutes* Now what 
is the most obvious difference between brut— and men regarding sex¬ 
ual union, at least from a moral point of view? Z suppose some of 
you have had dogs or eels or ary other animals and know that* l fro 
Faulkner, you seem — 

(Inaudible reply)* 

Can yen state it more neatly, more clearly? Yes, surely there 
Is no marriage* 

"Manogsoy*” 

Y—, but here is strictly speaking — there is no monogany* 

Z mean, seme particularly first rate champ can be assigned n differ¬ 
ent wiv—* You know? Yes? 

"There would seem jo be some attachment in marriage apart f*cm 
mating*" 

Tee, that comes — but still, very massive, the most striking 
tfaiig and shocking thing* Y—? 

"The get in heat and men are capable of — " 


That is a very important consideration indeed and therefore the 
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question of human restraint — you know — becomes important because 
nature does not Impose that restraint which is Imposed on the 
ty not haring heat* That is true and a ray important point, but 
another one which is still more obvious* lest 

(Change of tape)* 

• * * also comes in* T7e hare to take this up* Well, then I will 
say* incest* Bare you ewer seen a dog refraining from intercourse 
with a bitch because she is his moth art So* Hewer* And that is 
the real theme here in this section* How you see what the strange 
thing is which is happening© The really revolutionary charge* It 
is a revolutionary change. Whan people apeak of Justice and I a mm 
not in classrooms or on the basis of certain textbooks of logical 
positivism, but in a practical wey, there are certain fundamental 
rules which are emphatically sacred, much more than lows regarding 
enbeszlement and forged checks and so and they are these — what they 
now call with an utterly shocking name, the taboos* Faith in taboos* 
Tes, but that is of course included but because they are truly the 
basis of society* Ho family without prohibition against incest and 
if no family that has again infinite consequences* And here Plato's 
teaching regarding justice is that this most immovable rule regard¬ 
ing human association must be changed very profoundly, and here we 
see — and this change is Implied already in the method, in the ref¬ 
erence to the brutes, where all these things do not exist* That 
Is not limited to Plato* When Locke discusses the same subject in, 

I believe, chapter six of his Treatise On Government, part two, sec¬ 
ond treatise, he also gives — starts T33s example and says no, 
wall, of course a much longer babyhood in the case of mem requires 
that the bond between male and female in the case of men must be 
longer and firmer than, sey, among dogs* But he doesn't say how long 
and he doesn't say how fin and he doesn't even allude to the ques¬ 
tion of incest which mans, I believe, in Locke that he regards the 
prohibition against incest not as natural law prohibition but as di¬ 
vine law prohibitions* You know? Hevealad by God* But let us see' 
how this proceeds* Iw, the model Is again taken from brutes* let, 
as appears from the sequel if you return to 2*59, c to d — yes? In 
the case of men there Is something necessazy that he doesn't need 
in the case of dogs, horses, and so on, and that are drugs, but what 
kind of drugs? 

"»* * .they will have to employ many of those drugs of which we 
were speaking* We thought that an inferior physician sufficed 
for bodies that do not need drugs but yield to diet and regimen* 
But when it Is necessary to prescribe drugs we know that a more 
enterprising and venturesome physician is required*® 

Tos, a more courageous, literally* A man — or we could also 
say a man who has nerve to a much higher degree* Tes? 

*'Truei but what is the pertinency?* 'This,' said It 'it seems 
likely that our rulers will have to make considerable use of 
falsehood and deception for the benefit of their subjects* We 
said, I believe, that the use of that sort of thing was In the 
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•It's choosy." 

0 0 

lee, it's choosy 0 Z awm 3 It may be a bad choice. That's an¬ 
other natter. But it If the choice of this or that. As they* formal¬ 
ly said * not axy woman, but this woman. There may be, unfor¬ 

tunately,* a change in the course of time eo one this year, another 
neat year, but stlXLlt is not indiscriminate except on the lowest 
levels of men and we see here now a bit-better what the abstraction 
from sros means. Eros is utterly disregarded and — I mean, whether 
ha loves her — wholly irrelevant consideration. Whether they are 
likely to breed the beet thing and then of course this — then you 
need drugs. Well, I mentioned — the first passage which I read is 
not so important although it should be mentioned. lou know, the sim¬ 
ple "d is not sufficient also for this reason end that is the 
question which will come out later with a* vengeance because there 
are limits to force. Tcu have one or two, maybe three, rulers, who 
are probably oldish men, and then you have these marvelous Hoplitee 
— you know — in the prime of their youth. Thqr cannot be absolute¬ 
ly pushed around. I mean, there are limits' to what you can 
them and therefore you must need persuasion, but here there is some¬ 
thing which Is not persvadlbls. lest I mean, eros is not persuad- 
ible. I mean, then it is* not e reel erotic attachment if you can 
still say she is* not good, but if it is a reel erotic p ass i on then 
it is invincible, as Socrates puts it. So the denotion of eros in 
favor of the polls is absolutely essential. Bow in this connection 
there Is another proposal which for us, surely,* Is veay shocking, 
although it was much — these things, of course, were very shocking 
far the Greeks too, which I mention now, but another one which is 
not so shocking for thee as it is for not exposure of infanta* is fre¬ 
quently stated and without any hesitation. Let us turn, then, to 
1*66*3, at the beginning! similar to t ake in Shor^ page 1*62, his note 
"a," where you will find it. 

"*But the number of the marriages we will leave to the discre¬ 
tion of the rulerso . • o' 8 * 

Bo — 

»n7e shell, then, have to ordain certain festivals and sacrifi¬ 
ces. . O «»" 

Bo, no. On page 2*63, top, in Sharqr. 

■'Certain ingenious lots, then, I suppose* . . 

m 0 

No, no, not " 0 . . they may keep the number of the citisens as 
nearly as may be the same. . . .* TesT Bow read Shearey*a note. 

"Oh. the note. I see. Plato apparently forgets that this legis¬ 
lation applies only to the guardians. 8 

Bs kxwwej TTellt you know, when Aristotle says it is uncertain 
and unclear in the Republic whether this legislation applies only 
to the guardians or to tbe guardiaM — he says dogmatically Aristotle 
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S. 

Xes* And so on. In other words, the drugs will prove to con¬ 
sist la certain sacrifices and festivals, bat thqr fulfill as a sub¬ 
terfuge and that is nec sssaxy in the ease of mao, not in the oase 
of dogs, and birds* So there is an essential difference be¬ 

tween men and brutes, bat what is — ytxj do they need drags? TOqt 
can thqr not do what every animal breeder does? Xou know, fial the 
best stallion and the best mars and pat them together* Xss? Or sim¬ 
ilar things with bulls and so on and so on* nfcy ** why this ads 
in the case of this cheep who gets the most attractive woman guardi¬ 
an? Why la that ado necessary, and — why is that ao? Why and 
wiy Is not mars command sufficient? Drags are needed* Kell, in the 
first — yes? 

•Everybody thinks he’s a ahamp*" 

Is a chap? Xaa* (Laughter)* Xss, but that — cne could say 
all right you — but ha doesn’t act aa physician* The rulers will 
dictate* The rulers will get you and her — you know — and rot other¬ 
wise* Why is this not — does this not work? Xes? 

•Hasn’t convention been that homan beings don’t ooople in the 
same way are used to coupling?" 

Xes, bat what is the precise paint? I mean, we are not inter¬ 
ested — 

•Convention is the point I’m toying to — • 

Xss, the convention — bat we are now concerned not with the 
convention bat with the possible basis of convention* The c o nv ent ion 
is oat. I mean, we are — live now In a natural society where con¬ 
ventions as soch ere out* 

•I might be able tc suggest it might be at this point whether 
you like it or not* Xou are not really solely dealing with the 
rational part of the tasoan beings involved and that you need 
to build the thing up into sene kind of an emotional whatever 
it is*« 

Xea, 1 will — I’m sarzy* The subject is delicate and we tsy 
to keep it as delicate is we can* 

•Isn’t it simply that the animals aren’t chooay and you offer 
a stallion the flrrt mare he sees** 

Xes, exactly* Wall, I mean, I know — one* of ay oolleagoee, 
Edward Banfleld, whom soma of you will remember, bad a wonderful 
bitch and she — really, a very nice bitch, and — but she associa¬ 
ted with the ugliest sales and the offspring had to be disposed of* 
Xou see, thqr are not choooy and therefore the problss is, in other 
words — yes, but that is exactly — now ws oops to tbs point* That 
is a part of what we mean by eras* Xes? 



la wrong* But ^ian ha comes' aoroaa a paaaaga which apaaka in flavor 
of Aristotle’s doubt ha siys, wall, Plato haa forgotten what I, Sharpy. 
know, Thai’s tha point* How that la only — it’s juat disgraceful 
lure* Bo, hot tha interesting thing la not this* Ha says citizens* 
KLato says that they anat keep tha noaber of tha nan, of tha mala 
nan, tha same* That haa something to do with tha point which ifr* 

Salts nr raised* Ha la >not ao amch concerned — you know, that’a vary 
strange* We have perfect equality of tha a area* Tha number which 
anat ba preserved is tha zasobar of tha mala fighters ao tha equality 
of tha sexas la not ao obvious* Boa we coma — wa are now approaoh- 
lug tha kqy iaaua In l*£Kb at tha and* Bow where la that? 

••But whan* * « •• 

Bo, ana moment* on page 2*67* Teat Lina 7 on page 1*67* leaf 

• <But when, M taka It, tha sen and tha wonen have passed tha 
age of lawful peroometlon, we shall leave the men free to fora 
such relations with whonaoervnr thqr please^ except daughter and 
mother and their direct deaoendanta end ascendants, and like¬ 
wise* • • *•• 

In otbnr wqq ria , to forbid also sexual intercourse between great 
grandfathers and great granddanghtera* las, and you cap elaborate 
that* It leads to interesting conversations* last Bo, obviously 0 
Bo, these questions were formerly discussed quite seriously by — 
especially by theoXogiano who wanted to lay dptm veey precise rules* 
Ton knowT Good* 

••* * * and likewise the women, save wLth eon and father, end 
ao an, first sdnoatohlng than preferably not even to bring to 
light whatever thus conceived, but if' they are unable 

to prevent a birth to dispose of it on the understanding that 
we oasnot roar such an ofibprlngo •* 

So, in other words, incest la strictly forbidden* That is dear, 
in spite of the destruction of the family* Bow Qlaoe o n sees that 
difficulty* 

(Inaudible question)* 

Tea, now wait* Tea but even that is — now, reed Qlaueon’e ob¬ 
jection* 

••ill that sounds reasonable, • he saldi *but how as a thqr to 
distinguish one ano-her»a fathers and daughters, and tha othor 
degrees of kin that you have just mentioned?** _ 

In other words, it was a principle that no one knows his father 
and mother* How can he abstain from illicit interco urs e with them? 
Tee? 


• •They won't,’ said I, ’except that a man will call all male 
offspring born in the tenth and in the seventh month after he 
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became a bridegroom his sons, and all female daughtm, and 
they 'will call him father* And, similarly, ha will their 
offspring his gr andchildr en and thqr will call his gro u p grand¬ 
fathers and grandmothers* And all children born in the period 
in which their fathers and mothers were procreating will regard 
one another as brothers and sisters* This will suffice far the 
prohibitions of Intercourse of which we Just now spoke* But 
the law will allow brothers and sisters to cohabit if the lot 
so ffclla out and the Delphic oracle approves*'" 

las* In other words, the explicit admission of incest between 
brothers and sisters* That's quite a story. Now that — in order 
to understand that one would have «•■ to appreciate that properly one 
would have to read The Cloods in which Socrates — Aristophanes' Clouds* 
where one of the accuse &ons against — no, the kqp swept* I mean, 
you know what tho gLtua t lon Is* Some old crook heavily in debt tries 
— goes to Socrates in ardor to get instruction on bar b* can talk 
himself out of his debt In law co u r t and he Is persuaded ty Socrates 
to deny the eodLstence of Zeus and to caunit other atrocious blasphe¬ 
mies* Eo> doesn't have the slightest objeotion to that, but then when 
he finds out after a loog ataxy t hr ou gh his son, who has become an 
adherent of Socrates, tost Euripides, who spoke favorably of Incest 
between brother and sis ter — then he, the father. Is absolutely shocked 
and that is the point where this old crook tunas against 

Socrates© That the godi do not exists mu But that incest should 
be permitted is a thing? • • is unbearable and here the same Socra¬ 
tes , the same Socrates teaches that* I mean, there it is Euripides 
whose verses are said* iere it is Socrates' own* 

"Or the bey could heat his mother*" 

Tea, that comes — that comes — by the way, father beating cones 
up also later* T7e will see* 

"But that's o*ko If I remember*" 

Hare* 

"He can whip his father* * * *" 

Tea, that is true* Ies* But hare Socrates also teaches father 
whipping as wa will see. Teat Later* I simply — we don't have 
the time* It would be interesting to see whether the pro h ibi t ion 
against intercourse between son and mother and so on is sufficiently 
prevented by this stipulation hers* I mean, I have not yet figured 
it out* I have not yet figured it out* Here* I mean, how far do 
they knoet I mean, do th<y have badges whers you can see — 

"I got the impression that it was simply roughly stay within 
your own age ©roup," 

Tes, but that has become difficult* les, but that becomes — 


(Inaudible remark)? 
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Tea, I know. No, bat you in the point la this, if yon —* the 
rM pnl e t . 1 on hep# la bops jpodao ****** what, • • , Tou have hope a 
division into generations. ZesT These are all brothers art deters 
and these are also brothers and slaters bat thqr are the fathers art 
Bothers of this groqp. Bos If — bat the lines — jroa see, I aeon, 
sqr these are ones bsbseen tsec l y art forty. Test Art these between 
forty art fifty. There la a margin where you can no longer dearly 

■Not Ilkely* There nmy be e series of successive waves* It 
is not that this society — everyone between 1520 and 191*0 is 
a generation, bat there's a close of 1920* which fathers the 
class of 192*0* The wo mb who is a menhir, certainly, of the 
class of 1920 — her son may not bread with 1920* Now if she 
bred again in 1922 — she might belong to eermel classes — 
she taboos* ▲ child of 192*0 any not breed with 

a women who happens to be in a dess of 1920, but it could be 

— it would not be inconsistent to assume that the women would 
belong to mare classes than one*" 

*Iee, ell right, but still since she, however, belongs to class 
1920, as yon pat it she is taboo — 

■* * * from copulating with class 192*0*” 

That's dear* In cither words, they must go around with badges 
I say* 

'No* The woman's not likely to forget the year in which she 
had a child** 

las, but — yon sac, bat the point is this* Oh no* That's not 
so simple* Where — the incest in the morel sense would 

already begin with erotic desire* Ion know? With erotic desire* 

I mean, that — if it is so late that he leans only at the lest min¬ 
ute cohabitation proper is Impossible that's a Hippolotus problem; 
that's difficult* But *iie point — he will simply know, well, women 
with 1920 an are completely oat* Test And he most then recognise 
the women 1920 lsmediatdy so that they ore completely oat of ary 
possible erotic consideration* 

•Why doesn't he think of this* * * he is concerned with the cor¬ 
rect ages for breeding so that he would regard axy breeding be¬ 
tween a youth of 1? and a woman of 2*0 as i m proper, unbalanced, 
and likedy to praties a bad child, whether thqr were utterly 

— were or weren't like 2dn end he would prefer to keep the 
youths euQT £roa the doss of* * * ** 

Tea, well let us not — may I only «y I simply have not yet 
properly figured oat her? the lines ere drawn In a clearly noticeable 
way and that would be loportant for the — Ur* Seltaer, you have a 
solntlont 

■Roughly speaking it's you don't have relations with axybocfcr 
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who Is born after yon war® married or after you first wars oat-* 
ad« Therefore, you can tell this simply by sort of ksosixg vho 
mas boro when and when you were married* There Is no marriage 
so that It's whan you first mate and if someone was boro, say, 
in 2562 and you first mated la 2561 then you know that you oould 
newer here relations with that person* And you Just ask thea*" 

I see* Tee, but that Is very — that is difficult because after 
the passion has arisen that'e a terrible difficulty* At ary rate, 
however this any be, and — it Is — I would like — It would be vecy 
Interesting to make — continue the caoparlaon with Aristophanes* 

Tou see, Aristophanes wrote another pljy which is the immediate "score* 1 
. of the R &pdblic* That Is The Agaj gnbjgr of Vomen and that contains 

— that is, of Bourse, also a'marvejXSTIbia^ but that — here you* 
hove oonmnnlan of women and ohlldrcai not equality of the two sexes, 
but rule of women however* Now there the rule Is thlst it is —* Aris¬ 
tophanes 1 scheme Is much more democratic* For the sake of equality 
the whole thing Is introduced* And now — but democracy means, of 
course, equality as we know, but equality — and here is the trouble 

— means Inequality for the superior ones* Bell, in our language, 
equality Is equality of opportunity and this, of course. Is in favor 
of those who can catch and use the opportunities mors than the others* 
Bow if all men can mate with all wamoi this means a privilege for 

the more attractive parts of the two sexes* Tee? X mean, say, the 
young girls would go in for the most attractive younger men and so 
on and so on, and therefore, in order to have true equality a new 
law is needed which corrects the inequality of nature and that is 
that no young woman can cohabit with a young man before she has co¬ 
habited with an old man, and vice versa* Tea? That is an equality 

— now Aristophanes, of course, wants to show the problem of equal¬ 
ity in general and as a comic poet he does it In this particular sphere* 
Bow — but since — here you have this situation! that once this is 
established you have in fact compulsory incest* I mean, except ac¬ 
cidentally —* on the ascending and descending line* There is sure¬ 
ly no prevention by law and when no one knows his fathmr and mother 
but everyone knows he most first cohabit tith an older individual 

of the'other sex, and Fla to* s sifctle reply is thlst you are the wick¬ 
ed man, Aristophanes* Tou make it practically — you make the gross¬ 
est form of incest practically an obligation* I permit only the light¬ 
er sortx namely, between brothers and sisters* But let us now go 
on© Now — yes? 

(Inaudible question)* 

Well, to which I can — yee, sure that is — that you can vary 
well say, but on a certain level that is an unimpeachable argument 
but the trouble is that the same Aristophanes gWw in his comedies 

— that was possible for a certain technical reason —' that be is 

teaching — Is not only intending to make people laugh, but also to 
teach Justice* * Xn other words, Aristophanes to be not mere¬ 

ly a comic poet, but also a teacher of Justice* Bow — you know? 

Here we have a teachmr of Justice, surely* Socrates* But this teach¬ 
er of Justice frequently speaks of the fhet that it is Impossible 

to draw a vesy simple line between the serious and the playfulo 



Aristophanes is not merely s ecnio post and Plato is not anrely a 
stern tssnhir of justice. Tost That would ba answer. Bov in 
tha sequel in 2*68 a groat prlnoipla is laid doan which is discussed 
at grant loqgth, and with grant clarity by iristotlat nmely* whatever 
snkea tha polls more one is good and shat makes it — vhat interferes 
with its unity is bad. Bov here tha question arises — this is eb* 
solataly crucial and Aristotle rightly treats it as the central parin- 
dpiQp last shy is this key principle — has this not bean stated at 
tha Tesy beginning because you could dadoes all tha institutions of 
tha Repidblio" iron that? Bos at tha beginning we had — at tha begin* 
of'.the oozmtruetlon of tha polls — wa had a parallel* 

Ian betveen tha polls and tha Individual. Too remember? In order 
to find out justice in the individual we hare to seek justice in* tha 
city. Boa* in this stage of tha argument* the olty Is ooonandedp • 
as it were* that it ahotld aaaladLlata itself to tha individual. Tha 
Individual la superior to the city beosnss he is aneh more cos than 
tha polls can be. The city should bs like a natural being* The olty 
is not primarily of the unity vhlch a natural being ean have. Qrig* 
lnally the city vies sale, to ba tha mod el. Tha olty is tha iadlvidu* 
al written large* TTe look at tha dty and than we recognize it in 
tha individual. Beer the individual becomes* in a way* tha model for 
tha polls. This Is continued in tha sequel, In 2i63e ■*- wa cannot 
near read azythlngi I muet only aucmarlse tha points which are iaqzor- 
tsctHLt is said that all guardians* not all citizens, must regard 
oca another so relatives* That is* in a w^r* trivial* but it is now 
daarer than before that this is a legal fiction. Thqjr are not rela* 
tires. They nest regard one another aa relatives. And this leads 
to the following interesting conclusion# tha eity according to na¬ 
ture* good city* is In this moat important respect more convention* 
al than tha ordinary city. In ordinary cities people regard themselves 
as ralativw who are relatives. The marginal oases where adultery 
complicates tha matter wa can disregard. But in tha beet dty there 
is no ana who is a brother of someone else* but all must — ad fa¬ 
ther and so on ** but meat regard themselves as relatives. The dty 
according to nature is sore c on v e n t ional than ** that is* by the w^r* 

I think also an element of Aristophanes* Assedttly of Women. This 
i most egalitarian society brings out mors rarh rally ihe fundamental 
I inequality and as a oosdc poet ha takes tha example of sexual inequal¬ 
ity* but tha same would* of course* apply to intellectual or azy other 
! Inequalities. 2j6l*b* at the beginningt will you read thatt 

■ •But wa farther agreed that this unity is the greatest bless¬ 
ing for a state* aid we compared a wall govmed state to tha 

human boefcr in its relation to tha pleasure and pain of its parts.•» 

Tas* that is correct accept he doesn’t sey human body* tha body. 
Tha good polls Is like a sizzle body* Yes* of courts va would say 
sn organic body. And that la vesy interesting. It is* in a wey* 
tha theme of tha polls that we must abstract from tha body. If azy* 
one has azy doubt I will show it to you *• yes — no* wa oust abstract 
from tha body. Ye look only at the soul* tha tsohne. or vfcatever 
it is. 17a must abstract rrem the body of the individual in order 
to make tha polls a body. That*a tha paradox. In li6I|d* shortly be¬ 
fore at ean you read that speech? 



* 'ThanirUl not lawolta and aocnsatlona against ana anotba* 
taniab, ana aaiy 007 * among thoig baeansa th* ba»a noth* 
log la jrlsmta posaassion but thalr bodies, bat all daa in 
connoaf 9 " 

Tee. Tbab’e all* Srecythlzg la cannon In KUto's polio* Every 
thing. The thoughta are o o mno o and that — well, in our age that 
la a fern! liar thing* Hew oan thoughta be eanmon, apparently the moot 
private things la the world? How oan they be oomaon? Hake the art 
of propaganda, ae it la nc m eallad* People think — oan be induced 
tgr subliminal and other influences to think exactly alike, but the 
bodies oan never be collectivised* The meats — ind±vidual»e tooth 
ache cannot be felt hr another man* Ha oan have ayspathy for him, 
but ha cannot feel it TUiiaee he is a vesy morbid man who believes 
to feel it* The body la absolutely •• the body is the truly private 
end that le the limit* That statement is repeated, by the way, in 
the Lena r that everything le collectivised accept the body* Hot only 
the ^SZSbgings — th^, of course — they* can be collectivised eas¬ 
ily. But oven the thoughts oan be shared, as we say* The bodies 
cannot be sheredo Now •• and then —* in other words, to come beck 
to the simple surface of the a rg um e nt , our eity 2a most perfectly 
one* There is no privacy to apeak of and the decisive step 2a the 
abolition of* the family* No one bee a nest share be oan bring hone 
gold, silver, or shat hava you* There is no place for it* Everyone 
can enter aiy room at any time* There le no privacy* The dty is 
absolutely one and therefore good and the conclusion in Wge to I*66ci 
the guardians ere moat bapiy. Not — you reoenber the doubt we had 
at the beginning of Book V where it was still said the polio is happy 
and whether the porta are happy la of no interest* Now we have found 
a complete ablution to the problem of justioe* Justice end happiness 
go perfectly together* Justice is not — is most oholceworthy not 
only for its own oaks* That Socrates claims to have proven by the 
end of Book 17* But it is also most cholcevortby for its rewards 
because the guardians will be honored greatly both while thqr are 
alive and after their death* And then he turns, after ha baa proven 
— he has now proven that absolute oommiam regarding p r oper t y , women, 
and children le desirable and — is desirable, and if wa hod it we 
would have a complete solution to the problem of justices justice 
oholceworthy far its own sake and choicewortfcy far Its consequences* 
But is this true? Is it possible? TThat is tha use of a solution 
of the problem of justice based on a condition of whioh we do not 
know whether it can be fulfilled? So in l*66d Socrates says now let 
ue find out whether' the commlam regarding women and children is 
poealbla* But aloe, the question 2s dropped immediately and he turns 
to the question, how they will wage war, whioh is something entire¬ 
ly different from the question of how eemnuniam of women end children 
la possible, and then there will be another re turn to the queetion 
but the question is never answered unless the following discussions 
in the seoond half of Book 7, Books 71 and 7XX contain Implicitly 
an answer to the queetion how conrnunlam of wivae and children la pos¬ 
sible* But the explicit content of these books is fundamantally war' 
and philosophy, war and wisdom! the two attributes of Pallas Athenae, 
a woman* So this much 1 will* * * now it is rather late again, but 
a few — say five nimt<s, I can stay here* Mr. lfegati? 
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■A rather curious questions you raised the point that justice 
la art hora* • * and than Aristophanes comes up with his Tesy 
Important dlstinctloniln more ways than ana I*m ranindad of 
Aristophanes* Hoc does Aristophanes stand idth respect to this 
principle? Z mean, just on the face of it* • « ft * 

Tee, that is very Tesy complicated* I cannot give you a simple 
answer to that* 

■Axy answer will be helpful* 11 

Well, In the first place you oust not forget in Aristophanes, 
just as In Plato, most discussions of justice are on the practical 
leral* For example« is this war, the Peloponnesian War, a just war 
or not? I mean, and it is olear that enbeasloBsot of public funds 
Is unjust — yasf 'And this kind of thing* Now the deeper question 
concerns — I mean. In all these questions there Is an ultimate method 
(t) — justice and the good of the polls, connuniam* The deeper ques¬ 
tion* concerns the justice of the polls itself and there that — I 
mean, that Aristophanes regards this as a question is shown by the 
fact that he experimented so frequently with utopian cities 0 There 
is the city of the birds, and there is the asesobly of wanen, and * 
other pleurat Plutus (?). Flatus, by the way, that*a his last pl^r. 

Is particularly int eresting in one respect* It has a certain simi¬ 
larity to the Republic In one respect* The Republic has one stratum 
which Is Tesy simple anc. which Aristotle, of course without* 

Justice means to take way what belongs to — injustice means to take 
away what belongs to oth«*s 0 How if you take away mine and thine 
by cooExunlsm there is no possibility anymore of injustice and Aris¬ 
totle says well, that does not dispose of the roots of injustice* 

It amounts to that* what he says* How in the Plutus Aristophanes 
has — makes this Tesy interesting experiment and that Is also Tesy 
topical todayt KLutus is the god of wealth and he Is cured by an 
Athenian turner — no, rather by the god Asdlplus (?) but at the 
Instigation of an Athenian farmer, and then — and the Athenian far¬ 
mer la a so-called honest men, who is honest but not absolutely hon¬ 
est* You know, so he is contemplating whether it might not be bet¬ 
ter to be dishonest and so he goes to the god in Delphi t hear should 
he educate his son, in justice or in injustice, because it has become 
uncertain? And the god gives him an oracle, which is, of course, 
ambiguous, and the net result is that the god Plutus is made seeing 
instead of blind and the consequence is from now on the just will 
be rewarded with wealth and the unjust will be beggars* You know? 

Or as the french put it, the just men will become Pres¬ 

ident of the Republic, deputies, directors of banks and the unjust 
men will be school teachers and social critics and all these other 
less desirable professions* And than — yes, but then something hap¬ 
pens and which some people +hirJr was a flaw of the comedy* all men 
become just* Tell, naturally* If it is so manifestly lucrative to 
be just because the god Plutus is seeing you everyone would be just* 
So you have a society which is perfectly just and because it is per¬ 
fectly affluent* Now what has this to do with the question of art? 

I do not see the direct connection, but that Aristophanes was vecy 
much concerned with the question of the arts In this form — 
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"I thought Aristophanes transcended Thrasjnsachus inrofrtr as ooot- 
sdlans tranpoend, sey# tragedy*" £ 

Tea, but shat is tragedy* TJhat Is comedy* X Been, that — shat 
• eeansstriking in Aristophanes, as I said# is that ha is ray — I 
mean# the official line — sell# that one must aayi there was a cap¬ 
tain line about Justice among the respectable people and that was# 
of course, a conservative line* I mean# I say not — you must not 
apply , this literally to present day America but in old times* And 
the conservative line see that the old order of society prior to the 
extreme democracy — shat they called the ancestral polity — that 
was the right thing and at that time the old families through — there 
sere their elections but that was very rarely, of courses once a year 
the peasantry assembled and elected for — from the higher classes, 
because the peasantry had work to do* They didn’t sit in Juries and 
all this kind of thing* And that saa — so# in other words, the fhm- 
illee, the old families and the peasantry* And the newer classes 
to whom the artisans in particular also belonged — that sea not so 
good* And# for eocample# you know that people like Cleon — thqr were 
— came from Athens* 

"Does Aristophanes suggest thief" 

Tes, surs* Yes# but in a deeper stratum of Aristophanes an en¬ 
tirely different view of art appears# of the artisans — that they 
are# in a say# higher than the people, and that has, of course, to 
do with the fact that he himself saa a kind of artisan* I cannot 
answer your question now* I mean, I know that’s no answer* 

"I have a question entirely apart from that* In introducing 
and sort* of pennittixg incest, Sooratee tends to adduce natural 
evidence, but isn’t there something in the later history of 
natural evidence — I’m thinking of Grottus and Puppendarf who 
come a few centuries later* In order to introduce the family 
and at the same time the fact that incest is such an unnatural 
thlig they call to some of the higher primates that are close 
to man insisting that these animals could refrain from incestu¬ 
ous relations* Now, doesn’t this — " 

Tes, I believe — I mean I haven't read Puppendarf for some time, 
but if I remember well Fuppendarf’e — I meant Grotiasj Puppendarf 
I haven’t looked at for a very long time# but Grotius' argument. If 
I remember well, is precisely that — what is stated in Xenophon in 
the Memorabilia and also heret that incest between parents and child- 
ren is against nature on the simple consideration of , un¬ 

desirability — you know* * * * and# if I remember well# Grotius says 
that the ordinary provisions against incest are of divine lav* * * • 

"But divine law because of — " 

No# no# no* That does not mean divine* Divine law means re¬ 
vealed and we cannot discern that# I will giro you another example* 
If you look up such a late book by such a severe moralist as Kant 
eni read what he says about marriage — and he develops that* There 



is not even a* reference to the prohibition against incest, I think 
that in Hagai* on the other hand, you find very beautiful deduction 
of ths prohibition agalxat incest ersn among brothers and sisters, 

"No* I was sticking to those others because of nature — the 
idea of nature." 

Tee* but nature always enters — it all has to do with — nature 
always miters* but the question is — I mean* I don’t remember har¬ 
ing reed that, Maybe in Puppendorf, I don’t think I hare seen azqr- 
thing in Grotins about that, I think the overriding Ties was that 
the prohibition against incest — I seen* especially brother and sis¬ 
ter — are not based on natural las* as far as iqr knowledge goes, 

"The only thing I can do ia find the reference* but I raoonber 
in Grotlus this ref erence to — I translate it as higher primates 
but I mean apes or ohlapensees," 

Ias, Well* I’m surprised if Grotins would hare regarded that 
In these particular beings. You know* they* didn’t have the high 
status which they aoquirsd in the nineteenth century through Darwin, 

"Tee* but nonetheless — " 

Good, All right. Look it up. Look it up. Tee? That’s the 
last question, 

•Could I — • 

No* all right, 

"I’m still in search of Justice* you might say, I was asked 
a question yesterday. I’m still baffled as I have been for 
mxy years about exactly what happens to Justice in the end of 
this book," 

I hope you will be, 

•It’s a very difficult thing* but I’m wondering whether — I 
hare the impression that there may be something in this idea 
that in the ideal state which Is given as a picture, almost* 
you might say* sort of a static modal if you think of it that 

w*sr," 

Tss* you must think of it, 

•In this sense it has sort of a formal pr o p erty of a model — 

I mean* without ary moral connotations — ■ 

Ho* that ia impossible* to make that distinction. That is Im¬ 
possible, I mean* it is something noble. That ia meant to be — 

I mean it’s not a model In the sense of — 

•yes, but in this sense* that it vanishes* because then you’re 
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talking about * nodal to a largo extent. Aren't you? This la 
the main pcfrt which Z wanted to make." 

Bo, that la that la v«y bad of you. Z ?*ean, you must — 
it la not a nodal In the sense of present day scientific methodology* 
It is a nodal of parf action, of nobility. I gash, I,$ay — J naan 
if I:naa — the Republic ia a kind of »Mn<»^ tdnple on a hill.' I 
naan, and that la tEe r^plaodanea and tha height ara absolutely es¬ 
sential to it. X naan, it any ba — that ia, of course, only tha 
first Impression. Zt nzqr press to ba — on closer inspection tha 
shining temple nay transform itaelf into a big question mark and than 
we have to find tha true perfection. 

"But in tens of understanding tha Republic I think — from m 
point of*view it's not that it’s lUS^GQiita to regard it as 
a tenpin, but also to look at it in the light of a aort of — 
wall, oonnon sense type. Really, this isn't the Important 
think which I wanted to talk about, although this could ba dls- 
cussed. I was wondering whan you vara talking about this bus¬ 
iness of tha abstraction from tha body that if city ia 

to become a body 7** must abstract Trm it and it's noticeable 
that from now on tae body of tha individual is lass and lass 
thought of in the next few books, • • and also there's very 
little mention of Justice in propo rt ion to what has been done 
before." 

* 

All right. All right, I grant you quite a few things, but whore 
do you — 

"Tha thing Is I'm wondering it ether there Is soma connection 
between tha sort of thing that you were spying yesterday about 
tha Justice in tha individual being to some extent concerned 
with tha body, tied in with tha body, and that if — I mean, 
this la only tentative — where if you abstract from the body 
— whether this is in a way explaining tha afynnastry In tha no¬ 
tion of Justice in the city and Justice in the individual! that 
as you think in terms of the — lass and less in terns of the 
body so Justice in the individual tends to fhde out of the pic¬ 
ture because the city doesn't have that kind of a need." 

Tee, or — yes, that I don't knew, but you — one could sey — 
there are two poles, I would sey. At one pole you have Justice on 
tha lowest level as a social virtue. I mean, what you need erven for 
the gang of robbers. Tou know! That's the lowest level. Ary people 
living together oust ooaply idth certain crude rulaa equally obeyed 
by all. And at the other extreme pole you ham the, so to say, per¬ 
fectly trane-wodal, perfectly Just indivlduali tha philosopher. 

Test That comes out in Books 7 to VIZ. These ara the two extremes 
and these two extremes are as such tha least Interesting because what 
we understand in axy -• for axy practical purpose by Justice is more 
than this and less than the city. Is this intelligible to 

you! And the point — and tha — but on the other hand Z think ELato 
means we cannot understand these intermediate things which are so 
decisively Important — you know — if we haven't understood both. 

And all — one could perhaps say that all farm of Justice which are 
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of azy inportaaoe* azy respectability, are — have become generated 
ty a mating of these bn principles* leaf Z naan tha perfectly self- 
auffleiant individual woo as aalf-auffioiant doaan 9 t naad my others 
— — and who In — who In — hla dignity consists in bin ball® 

eelf-wufflciant. And ton lowest level, that of aiy society, however 
low* who must — where there must ba a give and taka and some fora 
evaluation of tha others If it in to eodst* Both have to enter* 

Both have to enter, and that — lor tha way, X never said It m slap* 
2 j as before* That Z think one oan a^i that one has — and the per** 
feat city — 7«e, and there are various levels* Ton know? Thera 
are varlooe levels* For aaample, if 700 taka tha argmaent of Book 
ZZ in tha light of tha renark about tha gazg of robbers In Book I, 
these musical guardians — 7«a — tha musical eoldlars — tha high- 
eat goal of their education in eras for the bcsntilfcl* That is a 
kind of divination of wfiat philosophy mean* jay virtue of this di¬ 
vination the guardians 1 society Is moh mmh highmr than the gamg 
of robbers, but since it is only a divination it la, of oourse, low¬ 
er* Teat Z mean, that oan be p rove d vesy easily because erven tha 
rulers of the goardiazn — Z naan, thqr are higher than the guardl- 
ana — as desoribad hitherto are shb-^hiloeophia and therefore point 
to the philosophers* 

•Xt*a in terns aln> of — in tens of understanding the Republic 

— that if you get vesy parallel things — that it seens to zb 
that tha abject — or this Is — again, I*ve got to be vague 

— but roughly* * if you can talk about an argument It also 
runs on different levels and the richness of the Republic lies 
In the tension and the way that he almost slides between one 
level — ■ 

No, the richness in absolutely overwhelming, but the only thing 
which ozaa — and one — Z think If one does not b scobs penetrated 
by tha sense of its rib mess one will never understand anything* 

But one thing one oust say na a warning* That must not be — lead 
one to give the articulation of the richness, but it must be an 
enoouragemszxt to do one ? s bast to articulate it beosose — I mean, 
that is a arnra assertion on sy part but X believe now that this sim¬ 
ple thing Z stated abort Justice la art and that can is an artisan, 
this hypothesis which la not ultimately true, but if — but X believe 
that from this premise one oould develop, which I cannot do now — 

Z mean not only because it is so late but X would need a few more 
months of careful study at least — one oould uadarstazd all the com- 
pleedtjae of the argument up to the point where we are now* Then, 

In other words, the rldmess would not be merely divined, but it would 
ba — become perfectly lucid and then one oould say one hae understood 
the Republic to that eortant* That is necessary* Boer Rabbi Weiss 
and that v s the last question* f 

•So far as the possibility of w oma n beoandng philosophers, diat 
would you b® about DiotiaaT* 

• 0 

Tat, all right, 1 st us assume — what X said was only this points 
that she never appears on the stage In tha Platonic theater* - Socra¬ 
tes tails us of her and you are confronted with the question, did 



ah* really aqr it or did ha, for ana reason or another, make it op 
Just as in the Mmganog ha givae a funeral apaaoh idiioh ha had hoard 
tha day before yesterday or ao tea the math of Aaapeala (t) — yoa 
know, tha girl friend of Perloles — and a foreign mea n, a foreign* 
«r and a woman oho haa node a apaaoh lbr tha fallen Athenian soldiers 
which no Athenian nala coaid bare made eo perfectly* Ton knart X 
naan, tha a erne — I mean if yon beliara tha one yon can believe tha 
other and vice versa* That la one — and one scold have to go into 
tha queetion of shat the Banquet as a whole means in order to see 
tdqr Socrates introduces fliers each a priestess tea ve*y far teat 
torn for this pnxposa# Qoodo 
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Z thinlc I noald Ilka to taka vp only ana dr tao points you made 
In your paper because It is mare practical to taka the things up so 
they arise* Ton seam to hare the Impression that in this section 
there is a greater emphasis on farce, on attack and such things than 
before* Is this not true? 

•Zee#* 

Tfhat is the basis of that? 

•Hall, in the structure of the three discussions, the first die* 

cuesion being wear** 

0 

Oh, you mean first the subjest matter* 

•The subject matter* Tee*" 

Me one* ill right* And — but* * « the way in #iich they 
speak about the subject matter* I mean, wee there not a violent re¬ 
action of (Uaucon to th« first city* Tou remember? To the city of 
pigs* And do you have the feeling the action is more violent hare 
somehow? 

•I have the feeline both that the action is more violent and 
that the consequences of the violence are greater and that her# 
the risk is heightened end a misstep muld be more disastarous*" 

Tea, that is surely a plausible suggestion end, of course, it 
would here to be established precisely by a very precise comparison 
from the other* * • before* Isn’t that right? * * * How then you 
made another point* lot. said the question of possibility is put an 
a broader basis* Tou Jolow? TThat did you mean by that? I mean, what 
is the narrow basis? 

•I meant to e^r in a broader frame of discussion*" 

Can you explain that? The difference between the two discussions 
of possibility* 

•The first tine it seemed that the questions were directed to 
whether at not it Is possible for men to live in a particular 
type of institution, namely the cmammlt y of am end women, and 
this is possible among the womm or among the animals* The see* 
ond discussion of possibility is rather, is e polls such as we 
have daecribed, a just polls, capable of being brought about, 
and not simply the institution which is being discussed earlier*" 

But does this not auount to the seme? After all the polls Is 
characterised by, say, tiree or four peculiar institutions* Her wty 
should the discussion of the polls consisting of the four institutions 
differ from the discussion of each institution by itself? 





■I questioned this Byself and I decided that when Socrates be¬ 
gan to discuss possibility he first told us that he couldn't 
institutionalise the state statfy as we had conceived it and 
that certain concessions would have to be made, I didn't know 
where the concessions were made* I didn't know that the insti¬ 
tution Itself would be a concession*” 

The thing is such were complicated because this — this asser¬ 
tion that a full'actualization is not possible Is only part of the 
answer* Tee? Z make no connect — so — but I only want to sea — 
good* Most lert us then turn to It Immediately because it Is a very 
long and difficult subject we have today — turn to the discussion* 
By the wqjr, did you — you are a political scientist? 

■Tee*” 

I sea* NO* because sometimes there sre students hare who hats* 
a training in the philosophy de partm e nt and than thqr know, in a way* 
much about Rato's metaphysics! the dootrlne of ideas* 

■Ho*” 


Tea, that la, in s wqr, quite good I would say that you do not 
have this* But wa will aaa later because there Is a kind of knowledge 
which Is also an taped! sent to understanding* I will take that up 
later* How I remind you only of same <— of a very broad point which 
we have discussed before! the polls*as described in the Republic claias 
to be the polls according to nature, according to natural jCI as not 
based on convention, but on na&ffe* And the second claim, which is 
— we can state it as fallows! it Is the rational society in the sense 
that every member of tha society has an art and art means here a way 
of knowledge* I mean, it's not a manual skill or this kind of thing* 
Test The shoemaker can tell you why he does everything he does: whe¬ 
ther he takes — might take this material in preference to another; 
wiy he makes this operation in preference to the other* He can give 
an aooount of what he Is doing* That is — he possesses an art* 

And so it la the city of artisans and that must* be understood — what 
is the ordinary city? ‘Chore are artisans in it, surely, but it's 
not a city — to be a citizen is not an artisan* Some citizens are 
artisans* How what is the ordinary city in the highest sense? I 
mean, what is the kind — what are the human beings who are there 
predominant, give it its tons? How were th^ nailed? There is a 
Greek word for it which we can use* in a convenient English transla¬ 
tion! the gentlemen, th* gentlemen, kalol kagatoi (?)• If the Repub¬ 
lic Is the city of artisans it means it is not TEa city of gentlemen 
aa gentlemen* Now what does that maanT What are the gentleman con- 
emmad with or what guiles the gentleman in their choices ad prefer¬ 
ences? 


■Honor*” 


* Honor* They are men of honor and, in other words, it is — honor 
in all the variety of meanings which the word has, but I would like 
to stress one point cdXr h«b They are concerned with beinr men 
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*£££?**»?* ****** this * a <* good repute, tat th*t 
F®“J§3* oplutow Th^r ere lovers of opinion* D onat aJL i* 

f ?“?J r# P ut * tlon » And therefore «Tr«iS?«?tS^ 
J™ 4 Tl we don t want to here lovers of opinion but lovm 

of knowledge or wisdom -- la eosaitial. It is a m»«i 0 r «.««♦_- 

^ thare u Mother fcraolation of whsTthe 
MdiMiy city is. It la the association, of course of hnm^ balnea. 

«? ST" 7 ? one k i ad of taa ““ b<ln 8 B who is predoninantmd* 

1 me * a *.J h ? That would ba an 

association in the beat case. But in any other city, old style. 

The city consists of families andwto ia 
mt the head of the femUy la the good old times? 

"The father*" 

.. . The ^ 9X1 of fathers and that Is an- 

*“ *■ “ *“ «”“« «• «>— - 

"Securing their inheritances*" 

.. , I S» but Btnl thafc 13 * lr<5at ^ « somewhat nasty umasklnK. but' * 
the fathers are guided by the fatherly thingsi in Greek, tatatria (T)„ 
thaancestwlthingBi tradition, tradition. And that ag a E ThSt ' 
thwa^a * tradition, no things inherited qua inhwited, but tonLadga. 
Kptmlggjga is o nly — well, kzmrledge can also be transmitted, but 
toowladga ceres its dignity not to its being inherited, but tS its 
ertdenca, whereas in a tradition the atp h aa i a — the traditional 
«re their eridancanot to their intrinsic evidence but to the fact^ 
that thqy are inherited. So if we s^ the city is a city of artisan* 
wa oppose it to the city of gantlenaB and to the city of the fathrew. 

~Z Tethars are abolished. We have seen last time 
the abolition of the fanily. The fathers are abolished. Now let 

At the beginning in i,66d Socrates says 
the only thing left far a complete — ha eajv in effect tbs only ♦>*.*! 
left for acomplete solution to the problem of Justice la wh ether 
tna eoamnlty of women and children is possible. That it is useful 
*W“—> hw* At possible* And of course that — he doesn't say 
that ezplicitly but it ia impli ed since the guiding question ia the 
question of Justice and the city which wa are buildiig up in order 
to understand *st Justice is, is the Just city. Therefore, every 

°f 11 be a part of Juatica and the ccmmunlan of woman 
and childron la a part of a Just ardUr of society* That*s — ve aaat 
??? "f 8 ?* that. It's not merely reoormended as something «ped- 
iect. but^l t is pa rt of the justice of the city. So the question 
aat is tala oofflmnm .ty of woman and children pooaihla? That 1 8 the 
only question left, but this question Is immediately dropped and is 
replaced by the question of tow the cltiseas of that city would usee 
war. What a fumy substitution. What does the question — why doee 
the manner of their warfare prove the possibility of regard¬ 

ing women and chlldrsaT I mean, if the warfare, the manner of their 
warfare, would prove th# possibility of comnnnlam of wives «— r®ard- 
ing woman and children than it would not ba absurd, what is happen¬ 
ing. Can wa understand thiaf Now the question ldilch ha tak es up 
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next regarding worfire concerns not the women but the children# The 
ohllftrec ere to be lookers on of the war* So they net get e teete 
of their future work ee early ee possible* Tee, the fathers end Both¬ 
a's engage In the eer end the children look on* Th^r ere relative¬ 
ly safe. Tou know, that le described Tesy neatly* Vary That horses 
ere available at a aoment's notice in ease something goes wrong, so 
that the children are safe* Noe shy le this — and that la Glsnoon 
who makes that point* Glauoon says the killing of the children must 
be prevented at all oosta* Othenriae the city will not recover trim 
a possible defeat* So there le — and In this connection, as you 
could see, there la a shift of emphasis iron the ihthara end mothers 
to the fathers* These are the data on the basis of which ire must 
try to understand* I mention only the following point 

so that we see the context* Socrates then hoe cowards will 

be disgraced end the brave ones honored in life and after death and 
then he will explain how the soldiers will behave toward the enemies* 
This is the situation* Now what — so how oan ws understand that? 

Noe I raise — begin with this question! who la more Important for 
the recovery of the polls tram a wart Who is more important for the 
future of the polls, the women or the sent T&at would you aeyt A 
simple empirical question* Tou must not forget we had this teaching 
about equality of the sexes and it was reduced to the simple differ* 
eance between bald heeded and not bald heeded people* Tou knowt And 
that was all there was to it* Now we have a little empirical test 
on this question* Is it of no Importance? I will state it in this 
way* Now let us assume £00 women survive and 1,000 men, and on'the 
other side 1,000 women survive and 500 men* What la more — which 
alternative is preferable from the point of view of the future of 
the polls? What would you say? 

■It's preferable to have more women*" 

Why? 

"Because that way you can have more children and populate — " 

In other words, the difference between the two sexes is really 
graver than we were led to believe* Good* * That is what I was driv¬ 
ing at* Tes* So in other words — you see, via the children end 
the Importance of the children for the future of the polls we are 
reminded of the difference between the two sexes regarding the future 
of the polls* I add another point! a kind of waned who Is not men¬ 
tioned here who also have to be considered! the pregnant women* Noth¬ 
ing is said about this sub-division here but we have to think about' 
it and may I remind you that there cannot be aiy pregnant man* Tea, 
that is ridiculous but it is vesy impor t ant if we apeak of equality 
of the two sexes in a political contact, you see, and especially in 
such a * In other words, war shows whether the equality 

of the sexes as taught here is possible or desirable or not* War 
shows that equality of saxes as taught in the Republic is not possi¬ 
ble or desirable* But how does war show whether community of women 
and children is possible* After ell, it is not equality of the sexes 
was the immediate topic although there is a connection between equal¬ 
ity of the sexes and comnunity of women and children, as we have seen 
last time* Now, there — we have some help for our imagination ty 
a great man whom Plato knew very well and that Is Aristophanes* And 



iristophanaa -wrotm « comedy about this particular quaatlonj tha two 
8 ® C0B ■ntf in "«wr, And that is, in « wy, tbs nost fauna oonalr of 
gstuptonss^elgsiatrats <?), shioh is a vary iaisomt pl^no 
<tori»t butjwfalch is also twy siae play. Nos tbs action iaVsry 
slupln. Ihjrrtras of Creme force tfaalr husbands to make psscsbr 
abatsirine ««» samal intsrcourss and they are w«darfUlj|luoc2e* 
fttl* The asp are completely licked and there are Tory fumy scenes. 

“ la poin L is th ^ Paa®*» Beautiful design, 
lift every Aristophanaen comedy, and that is another Platonic th«M 

“ Arfftcrbanaen cenedy dertree its deeper ridiculousness tea 
tna fact that it assumes one thing'which la izapoeslhla* In &wmrr 

«<*«thing® I mean, apart from the lxmmar&Utonw 
occurrences there is some basic ridiculous' thing and that is ridicu- 
Jtous beoause it is isposeibla and you know, possibility and impossi¬ 
bility are the greet theme of the Republic, as we gradually see! 

Now what is the impossibility underlying Sis Iraniansnotion that 
the women force the men to make peace by sexual Abstinence? It is 
also an empirical question© 


"Women are weaker,," 
Pardon? 


"Women are weaker®" 

_Aristophanes was older than you are new and he knee that 

waosn have their w^r of strength v«y ouch connected with that rreerxm 
thqy* use in that pi sot* There is no question about it® las? Now * 
look at it firem a practical vep as it is presented there® The f ug 
refuse themselves to their husbands and the hnmhmr^ ^ absolutely 
love sick® Tou know? And a terrible situation® And in order to 
obtain the favors of their wives they have to do their wives a f a v o r ® 
That Is the action, ftwr what is the impossibility on which the play 
is bassd? las? 


" Ab se nc e of desire of the womeno” 

Th^s one thing, but *- very good® That is good, but that is 
presupposed* that the women, because they are so angry about these 
foolish men who are always in war that — you know, ax^er can over* 
come desire® Tie have leemed that before® So —* but what's the other 
point? Look at it from the point of view of the ™«i ® Well — yes? 

"Well if tfa^r were in a war they might get Just slaughtered be¬ 
cause of their condition® 0 

That is one thing® Toe, but since the eneoy was in the same 
condition — yes? 

"What are — the women are talking about it® They say that 
thqr*rs getting so little sex anyway because the men are always 
away f i ght i ng , Well I — what are the men dolz£ without their 
woman? I don't understand," 
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I«i that is — It la much oars simple, 

"17*31, mybe the men would continue the war to tay to get the 

women of the people thy ere fighting*" 

• # 

T«i sure, hut it Is terribly — yes, sure, but It is too com¬ 
plicated, what yen ay, YeeT 

(Inaudible remark). 

Yea, that was already said, So, well I will ay it now, what 
it is, Use impossibility on which this ply la basadi that aarcml 
intercourse is possible only in matrlmoiy, Yes? That’s the 
absurdity on which the play is based. In other words, this man sect 
any ty his wife might conoslTably find another woman and* I tall you ' 
wtyi because a war creates a phenomenon called war widens, war widows, 
and it is one of the nice things in Iysiatrata (?) — there is only 
one slight allusion in the whole play to the' war widows. In other 
words, there is, to use a Marxian expression, a reserve any of womci 
a ro u nd —you know — so that war can procreate Itself by ma k in g avail¬ 
able — you know *- this reserve any and that’s the point, How let 
us see. The play, the la based on this premise which 

one can state in very dignified language ae fallows* that nomoe is 
physlai that, I mean, sexual relations are physically possible only 
in marriage, Yes? Legally thy are only possible in marriage. That’s 
dear. But that thy are physically impossible! that is the deeper 
meaning of the play. But more specifically, to cone back to our point, 
the corned? abstracts from the excess of women over men as a consequence 
of the war, Bo, but hare we see alreac&r something. The inevitable 
consequence of the war is an incipient abolition of the family, an 
Incipient, because you have this reserve any, and of course to sy 
nothing of the fact — the men are sway far may years and who l oa m ' 
whether there are not women in these foreign lands? You see? I mean, 
you most have read something about that in the papers. So, Of oourse 
you can sy well in the RapSblic the situation is entirely different 
because there the wcmen'Too fight and there will be as may war wi¬ 
dowers, if I any say so, as war widows. But is this so? Is this 
so? That would be the question and that is — one would have to stud? 
the Republic more closely end see whether we can reasonably expect 
that there will be as may women fighters as men fighters and I can 
give you a reason wty I believe that this Is a question! because* one 
thing was admitted throughout In the discussion of the two sexes, 
that the female sex is weaker than the male seou How look at it from 
the point of rim of a simple recruiting officer or medical officer. 

He would take in may more males, because thy are strong e r, than 
fmnalas. So you would have — so that’s dear, Yos, but now let 
us sea what the great consequence is. If the commatima of wives and 
children would not be possible — you must not forget, it has never 
been proven to be possible in this book — never? — then the whole 
good city is not possible because it is an integral part of the good 
city. But if the good city Is the only city which is simply just 
than there could not be a city which Is simply just and we might have 
to consider the possibility whether justice simply can be found only 
in the individual and not in the city. And — but that Is — and 
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w of «■»* c« In v«y «fa bacaw,, 

» i! ZJ 0 ? • *5 1w 8* n 6 «*«r. But whatl»a eonUndS? 

1 ras *^,?* iffl P oirtAnt la the contact In oSythS* 8 
that tha oaamnlaa rqgardlhg* women and dilldran baa nurar h«m3- 

'Zi&ST of "» the 

“S*™ 4 ™ rflBwdlne propert y has neverbeen proven! 

7h«. only thing yhose possibility baa been proven la the equality of 

contort * 6 !*®ZZ ***1®Jf? ka f P *” 05-1 miad « At «V wte this la the 
coata ^> 1 “ ean » of strange switch from the possibility of the 
co oiiuiniam of women and ohlldram to the question of warfare, and the 
last section of this pert is the UmtatiSrS nfk^ 

“«“*« between Intra-Greek wa£ 

•“* J 4 * 11 barbarUa »<> That la the kqy consideration aid the nra- 

alae of that la that all Grades are by nature friends and hence they 

Th^t't Q n ^S e a v l «,T7 1 “ °/ tta bart>arlaaB * That Is the thesis hSe. 
that to make of that Is, of course, a long question. Let us look 

£!!!*!!■*> W9 ? to * togging where Socrat^ seys 

** “ ^prtnolple guiding the limitation of warfare aoonT 

2^S*w"I>, Bust be fearful or apprehensive of bains en> 

slaved by the bartadam. Teat That's what Socrates says. Ibr Glau- 
con takes up the subject a bit later* Do you have it, fr. R einkln T 

*1 have k69c** 


I left off* Can you read that? 


(^paring them is wholly end altogetha* the better,' said he. 
25 e ?v* r ® tbe ' :i > themeelvee to own Greek slaves, eithff, 
and thy should advise the other Greeks not tot' Ty all means .« 
he seidi 'at any rate in that way thqy would be more likely to 
turn against the barbarians and keep their hands fr» one another.'* 


* there not a slight difference between belrg appr ehap - 

being enslaved 'ey the barbarians and turning against the bar* 
berianer la there not a alight difference of tone? I raise this 
question* Let us take a later passages in Ii7lb — or take the last * 

, speech in t — this long speech going over — 


" •But I fear, Socrates, that, if you are allowed to go <">^ 0 * * * 
Ho* no* Before* a^>, a-b, a-b, a-b* l;71a* Test The end* 


" nrill they not then regard aiy difference with Greeks who are 
their own people a? a farm of faction and refuse even to speak 
of it as war?» *U>st certainly*» «And they will conduct their 
qparrela always looking forward to a rec onciliation? f *By* all 
aeans* 1 •Thqp will correct then, then, for their own good, not 
chastising them with a view to their enslavement or their dee true* 
tion* but acting as correctors, not as enmales, * •Thqp will,» 
he said* , Thqp will not, being Greeks, ravage Greek territoiy 
nor turn habitations, and they will not admit that in aiy city 
*11 the population are their enemies, men, women and children,* 
but will say that only a few at axy time are their foes, those, 
namely, who ere to blame for the quarrel* Tl> 
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2h other words, those who are the ear criminals, the fa*-guilty, Test 

v 

'* 9 And on ell these considerations they Kill not be willing to ley easts 
the soil, since the majority are their friends, nor to destroy the houses, 
but will cany the conflict only to the point of compelling the guilty to 
do justice by the pressure of the suffering of the innocent, •• 

Go on* 

■’I,’ he said, •agree that our citizens ought to deal with their Greek 
o ppo n e nt s on this wise, while treating barbarians as Greeks no* treat 
Greeks* 9 * 

Do you see that? That is what Glaucon adds* Glauoon is very much con¬ 
cerned with having some kind of war where he can' hare fan* Glaucon — Socrates 
doesn’t say that* In other words, Socrates says, as it were, let us have a rea¬ 
sonable limitation of war. In — slightly, to get it more for an intnrtlreek 
war* Lst*s try that, but he is' not particularly interested in unlimited war 
against the barbarians* I mean, perhaps it can v t be helped but he doesn’t en¬ 
joy it* Glauoon needs some outlet for that* Ton seat Good* This I think 
oidy that I would — I think it is important for what is happening because at 
this paint — read on, immediately* 

• ’Shall we lay down this Is* also, then, for our guardians, that thqy are 
not to lay waste the land or burn the houses?’" 

Ton see, Socrates doesn’t even allude to the differ once — what could be 
done in the barbarian war* Test Tou seat To say nothing of the fact that 
Socrates — no decision is reached regarding plunder or rape or this kind of 
thing. Test Only this limited subject regarding the land and the houses. Test 
And no* at this moment Glaucon rebels and of course we have to know why he re¬ 
bels and the stsplast explanation on the basis of the contact is that he is not 
— he doesn’t like these limitations on warffcreo Tee, he can’t deny that it Is 
an Impossible procedure that Greece ruins herself and falls victim to the bar¬ 
barians, He cannot deny it. But somehow that’s not his cup of tea, and then 
he doee what every politician does on such occasions,' If a proposal is made 
against which he has no reasonable objections he s^s, wonderful idea but it Is 
not possible, Tee? Tou mast have observed this & times and that is really — 
is what ha doss* He says — but ha doesn’t speak of this particular measure 
azyoore because it’s also a wise political move sot to limit yourself to that 
particular issue and — ho* shall I say — rub it la, but to broaden the issue, 
Tou know? Broaden the issue where your particular complaint is no longer so 
dearly visible — and says the whole thing — this would be wonderful, but I 
don’t see bo* it could work. And that is an — this Is really the decisive 
event. And the question of — it becomes deart Socrates has raised the question 
hair is c ommun ity of women and children possible. That it’s useful or desirable 
was granted and Socrates had pushed it beck. He had dropped it* And now that 
question which was pushed back comes back with a vengeance and now it is no 
longer merely the question of the possibility of communism of women and c h i ldr en, 
but of the whole thing, the whole thing. Toe, but in what wqrT In what way? 

And that is a point where 2£r, Honnessy was not sufficiently clear I believe, 

I think we just read this rebellious speech of Glaucon, Tes? flbere we left off, 

• 0 

■’But I fear, Socrates, that, if you are allowed to go on in this fashion. 
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you will never get to speak of the matter you put aside in order to say all 
this, namely. • • * ff 

He knew quite well what wee going on. He pushed aside the question of pos¬ 
sibility. Xes? 

* • • namely, the possibility of such a polity coming into existence and 

the war In which it could be brought to pass. I too am ready to admit that 

if* it could be realized everything would be lovely for the state that had 
it, and I will add what you passed by, that they would also be most success¬ 
ful in war because they would be least likely to desert one another. • . .•" 

You seat war. The young colt. 

» 0 

B •• • • knowing and addressing each other by the names of brothers, fathers, 
sons* And if the females should also join In their campaigns. • • « >IV 

You see, the interesting things if, if 0 It is not so certain as it seemed. 

YesT 


" . a whether in the ranks or marshalled behind to intimidate the emeay, 

or as reserves in case of need, I recognise that all this too would make 
them Irresistible* And at home, also, I observe all the benefits that you 
omit to mention. But, taking it for granted that I concede these and 
countless other advantages, consequent on the realization of thl3 polity, 
don't labor that point further; but 1st us at oncao . . . w* 

Yas. Bo, no. Literally, don't speak any farther about that polity. Teat 
About the polity. He has enough of it* Yes? Yes, but — 

* f . ; . but let us at once proceed to tiy to convince ourselves of just 
this, that it is possible and how it is possible, dismissing everything 
else.*" 

Yes, nor what is the difference between this possibility question and the 
possibility question as raised before? I believe it is an entirely different 
question. Formerly we raised the question, say, equality of sexes* is this pos¬ 
sible? Is human nature of such a kind; and the political assumptions, are th^* 
of such a character as to pannit equality of sexes? This is not Glaucon’s ques¬ 
tion. Glaucon's question Is hew it could become possible. Bow that does this 
mean? Let us assume we have a scheme elaborated and show that it is perfectly 
compatible with Inman nature* Yas? Everything is settled. There is still the 
question, how do we get from here to there? That's an entirely different ques¬ 
tion. That is a practical question, of course* how to get from an ordinary 
city to that city. Granted that it's possible, but we don't have the slightest 
preparation for it now. How to get from there. That is the question and 
therefore the possibility means hers now something different, namely how can it 
come into being, not is it compatible with the nature of things. Yes* Socrates 
gives altogether three answers to that question and ws have to consider these 
a ns w e r s * Let us begin In ItfZb* I mean, it is, of course, disgraceful that we 
have to leave out so much, but we have to make a selection* Bow let us road his 
first answer. 

■ 'The first thing to recall, then,» I said, is that it was the inquiry into 
the nature of justice. . . 
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By the way* you see that he says the first thing* He enumerates* so that 
he draws our attention to the fact that this Is an ordered argument* Later on 
there is another item* 7eat 

■i, , * that It was the inquiry into the nature of justice and Injustice 
that brought us to this pass** *7eel but what of it? 1 he said* *0h 9 
nothing* 1 I replied* only this* if ire do discover Trtiat justice is* are ire 
to demand tha t the just man shall differ fir cm it in no respect* but shall 
conform in every way to the ideal? 1 " 

Oh Godt no* that is disgraceful! "but he should be in every way such as 
justice iSc” Hoe this — I mean* hoc la it possible? Sharer believes he poe- 
0 asses complete understanding of the Platonic system* lee? And on the basis 
of this alleged knowledge he translates that* fie* as it were* improves on 
Plato on the basis of his allegedly perfect knowledge of the Platonic aystea* 
Perhaps thare is no Platonic system Tie don't know* And rarely one thing we 
oust never forgeti that is important for this whole section* Shorey and such 
people believe that this is a kind of metaphysical treatise that KLtto wrote* 
but that here Socrates speaks tc a young colt* Glauoon* a very Intelligent bey 
but* of course* wholly untrained* and gives him the — gives him an idling of 
what philosophy is* Tou knerrt t. first Inkling* That is In no way considered 
and therefore how — I mean it's amazing how much Qlaucon can follow Socrates* 
It's quite amazing* but he thinks that this is written for professors of phil¬ 
osophy* Tou know? And that He.to addressee a convention of the American Asso¬ 
ciation of Professors of Philosophy* las* go on* I mean* he does this all the 
time* I only came to point It cut here* Tee* go on* 

" 'Or will It suffice us If he approximate to it as nearly as possible and 
partake* of it'mare than others?' 'That will content us* 1 he said* 9 A 
pattern* then*' said I* 'was what ww wanted when we were Inquiring into the 
nature of ideal justice* * * * »• 

Oh God! "tihan we were seeking justice itself*" what like it ia 0 Tee? 

* 

"'* * * and asking what world be the character of the perfectly just man* 

supposing him to exist* and* likewise* * * * '" 

*’■ • . 

Test "If he oould come into being*” "if he could come into being*" "if he 
could come Into being*" Tee? 

" f * * * and*likewise* in regard to injustice and the completely unjust 
men* T7e wished to fix our eyes upon them as types and models* so that 
whatever we discerned in them of happiness car the reverse would neceesar- 
ily apply to ourselves in the sense that whosoever is llkast them will have 
the allotment most Ilka to theirs* Our purpose was not to demonstrate the 
possibility of the realisation of these ideals* IV 

Tea* "we did not wish to prove that these things could become feasible or 
possible*" Tes* go on* 

"'In that*' he said* 'you speak truly*' 'Do you think* then* that he 
would be axy the lass a gcx<i painter* who* after portraying a pattern of 
tha /perfect!^ beautiful non and omitting no touch required for the per— 
faction of the pi ctu re* should not be able to prove that it is act u a l ly 
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IwrcyPfl * for such a man te gfa tti* * 

thfe^ofiod^Il ^ M ^ 0f P ® f «^ beautiful 
a must SttftOtaES fiujVTgSif g? ° he Ter7 of each 

'♦+* ea48 * ,Th9 ° ware not we, as we say, trying to areata - 

to words the pattern of a good statef 'Certainly.' »Doyon t>^i, 

“* J he , lesa Wel1 -Pok-if^fHai 
P 083 ^- 8 for a state to be governed to- acco rdance with our 
mU »' ,That » *»«/ said I, 'toth^truth of^ 
“*?** ® Ut to pleaaa f°°* w ““a* do our beet to show how moot 

biPSfllf is so3y ar appruariiM Mre p nf fhe ^r>«> n<w +v,• “rv~!, _ _ ^ . 

iT^eiklri^^r+^f 1 ^ * ad . tbe P«*feotly Just man^S’pstterS, but rtrto? 

**” Mln 11 * pattern. The purpose in elaborating the lost 
^ Just man 48 °®P*ble of coning into beto^f What 
do«» that meant What does it ireanT I »«m , what — you see he uem ill *>._ 

*f y 8 tral ” latAop tt « w °rd Ideal and that mean he completely nn« the 

*!* peak t0 ^ ot weyone knows whatwn ideal is. 

A_ ideal is not supposed to be actualized and all this Mw of thin a thorn** 

^olly alien to Plato. There is no Platonic word foTiSS. Thesis 

Srirt^SlThJ^ 13 ° r “ k e ^ f083li1 * 0 So *• m3Bt forget about it.^I cj^t° 
correct ell these errors of Shcrqjr. Then be explains it to us. what it ±Th. 

says, ss it were, the Just man whan we elaborate is like a painting. mow w ha n 
, *«■ or sc nothing of this klrt you sr.’S^.eSdT*.. 

irrelewant to you, whether this being la capable of coming into being, whethv 
b ° “ baautiihl aa the Zeus {resected there. But — you can 
e^ suspect it can newsr be ar perfect as a painter makes it. XesT it might 
J~Z WeAi "* J 00 tas °w» °f coirse, at the same time If you think a bit that a 

I*!? 38 w. 1 * 0 U “J " booutiful aa that has certain advantages compared with 

h^lSf^ n ?*°L* eul ff ur# b0<MJAaa ha 18 ll7ln 6» This statuaean'tmora. Bow 
hs em p l alns it by another point, which la nearer home. The Just man is nv» a 

pwtottog of .perf ectly beautiful nn. The good city i. aedi to “*«p2hV 

SeSfS: ’X 1 ? WhiCh ., U 14 48 40 •?«**. It to to^tovant, 

ei V ^ capable of being inhibited. That would be a 
somewhat more difficult question. We did this os a klnl of model. In this sec¬ 
tion you would see that the etqhasto at the end of this passage — he sneaks 
onlyof the good city and no tongarof the good mam. I wuTtoy to state it as 
rollowB --what we hare hoard here. Whether we believe It is an entirely dif- 
ferant matter and wa would act against the spirit of Plato if wa would believe 
mare assertions of Socrates. mean, that's preposterous. But 1st ue bear the 

^ 3 ^ iCa 43 ** 5 t8alf » wh atever that may mean. The Just city to 
not to itself, it is made. T7» made it to speech.' In both cases the question 
of possibility of coning into being does not arise, but for different reasons to 
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each case. In the first case* because Justice is# Uhy it cans into be¬ 

ing? And in the other case, the question does not arise because the prboaxy 
meaning ms that it should be In speech and the question Aether that should be 
in deed is a secondary question* That is the first answer# Hour let us read all 
three answers so that we can perhaps begin to understand what he meoi»# How w# 
came to the second! where you left off# 

* *But if, to please you, we most do our best to show how most probably and 
in what respect these things would be most nearly realised, again, with a 
Tier to such a demonstration, grant me the earns point#* nThat?’ »ls it 
possible for arything to be realised in deed as it is spoken in word, or is 
.it the* nature of things that action should partake of exact truth less than 
speech, even if some deny it?’" 

TOy he adds exact I don’t know# Tee# 

"To you admit it or not?* V X do,’ he said# ’Then don’t insist,* said I, 
’that I must exhibit aa realized in action precisely what we oqpouzxled in 
weeds# But if we can discover how a state might be constituted cost nearly 
answering to our description, you must soy that we have discovered that pos¬ 
sibility of realization which you demanded# Will you not be content if you 
get this? I for ay part would# ** 

How lot us stop hare# * There is the second answer# Here he appeals to an¬ 
other principlet prods (?), action, actualization, however you might translate 
it here, touches Truth less thai speech doos# How what does this mean? We have 
described a polls in speech and we know that it is good for we know that it would 
be useful if it could come about, but actualization necessarily folia short of 
the model# That means the good city aa described in the logos* in the speech, is 
not possible, 1s not possible# Only an approximation is possible# Let us really 
try to forget everything you have ever hoard about ideals because then you 
wouldn’t understand a word# Let us lode at the Platonic examples# For instance, 
equality of the seocesi was that to be possible? How what does it mean if actual¬ 
ization necessarily falls short of the speech? That equality of the sexes is 
only approximately possible# Wall, that makes sense# T»e have seen we cannot 
have as maxy woman fighters as we have men fighters, and so on# You know? It 
would be an exanpla# How we would also have to raise the following question* 

How if tho good oily os it con be actualized necessarily falls short of the 
pattern which we made what is the reason for this shortcoming? And I give you 
now os egffigfls which, I believe, is somehow the background# Later on that will 
come out# Do you know of any case — which every child, so to apeak, knows — 
where the actualization manifestly falls short of what is meant in speech? A 
rosy elementary thing and which plays a great role for politioal thought and 
cameo out later on in this dialogue# And I mean nothing lofty# Something vary 
simple# 

•Geometry# • 

Pardon? 


"Geometry** 

Exactly# Eeros the straight line necessarily fells short of the straight 
line we mean# Necessarily# That, I think, is the experience to which Socrates 
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appalls when making this statement an! Glauean apparently knows enough of g«aoe- 
tzj to knar that. The good oity would that soon to bo liko a straight line as 
masst in comtra-dlstinctlon with a straight line as d ra wn. Tea, bat there is 
one difficulty. Can one say of the straight line as meant that it is made* by 
speech or in speech as the good city is made in speech or by speech? Wall, we 
don’t know yet, bat that’s a question and we cannot assume that Plato agrees 
with one or the oth«r apistomdlogical theories now prorailing. Tie don’t know. 

Tie hare to see what Plato means by that* So you see how ma 2 y — how dark that 
really is, but it has a certain plausibility not because Qlaueon had the faint¬ 
est notion of an ideal, bat, for acaaple, because he knew perhaps an elanent — 
the elements of geometry* This gives os a no t i on * Now 1st os see the third 
answer, which comes now. 

•’Next, it seems. . « 

Tou see here he 3473 * after these things 9 * « 9 « 

9 ’After these things, it 3 asms, we most try to discover and point out what 
it is that is now-badly managed in our cities, and that prevents than from 
being so governed, and what is the smallest change that would bring a state 
to this manner of govcmneit, preferably a change in one thing, if not, that 
In tan, and, failing that, the fewest possible in number and the slightest 
in potency. » 8 

' You see, Socrates says a ctsaaon semes thing. Tie txy to gert this good city 
and, of course, the best way. The best way means one little'ghnaiak and if that 
doesn’t work, two little gtrwidai, end if even that isn’t good enough three or 

four, but a nAntnatt of the aaslwrt things. Tee? 

* # • 

8 ’Ey all means,* he said. ’There is one change, then,’ said I, ’which I 
think that we can show would bring about the desired transformation* It is 
not a slight or an easy thing bat it is possible.’ TOhat is that ?’ 8 

By the way, possible alanyn means the easse as feasible. Never forget that. 
In this contact. Test 

8 f T7hat is that?’ said he* ’I am on the very verge,’ said 3* ’of what ire 
likened to the greatest wave of parados. But say it I will, even If, to 
keep the figure, it Is likody to wash us my on billows' of laughter and 
scorn. Listen.’ ’I m all atezxtlon,’ he said. ’Unless,’ said X, ’either 
philosophers become kings An oar states or those when we now call. . . . ’ 8 

It’s really in the cities. I mean, ours is not so all light. He would 
have — the Greek could have permitted that particular construction (?)« las? 

• » . or those whom we ram call oar kings end rulers take to the pu rs ui t 

of philosophy seriously and adequately, and there is a conjunction of these 

two things, political power and philosophic intelligence. « • 

* 

Tec. No, more literally, and if these coincide — means' here the same 
thing. literally, the coiscldcuee, and that means, of course, also, as I think 
coincidence now means, it is absolutely a matter of chance that they cone toge¬ 
ther. The coincidence. Tee? 
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*1 , • political power and philosophic intelligence* . • .ti» 

And philosophy* Toe? 

• • while the motley horde of the naturae itio at present pursue either 
apart from the other are compulsorily excluded, there can be no cessation 
of troubles, dear CKUucop, for our states, • • 

For the cities. Test 

•*, , • nor, X fancy, far the human race either*•* 

Xes? Go 0 Do 

■ * Ifor, until this happens, idll this constitution which ire hare been me- 
pounding in theory ever be put into practice within the Halts of possi¬ 
bility* ,,o** 

Xes, well literally, sill grow into the possible* XesT 
"i, , , and see the light of the sun*** 

Xas, now let us stop here* This is the third answer* Hoe — now Socrates 
gives us an’ answer* Hoe can the city as meant, as meant, become actual! In 
other words, the question is hoe can we draw a straight line which Is as straight 
as tho straight line as meant? Hoe can the good city proceed into the possible? 
He spooks first tr am the — of the simplest or easiest way* And so there are 
c ways of getting it* Xes? 01 n ways. But after the very brief transition 
there is one and only one way and that la the coincidence of philosophy and poli~ 
tical power* Xae, that is — and the whole sequel is then based on this third 
points that we are shown a way hoe the good city ms meant becomes actual and the 
qualifications are dropped* There are here certain difficulties* Can you read 
the conclusion of that speech where you Just stopped? 

WT But this is the thing that has made me ao long shrink from speaking out, 
because X saw that it would be a very paradoxical saying* For it Is not 
easy to see that there is no other way of happiness either far private or 
public 1If a,** 

Xea, well here the tart Is difficult and Shorty preferred, * * * literally, 
that means It's herd to see that any other city could ever become happy or 
blessed either privately or publicly* Xes, there is also the previous remark in 
b6 ~ I cannot go into that nor — X would only may, thore is, it seems, a sug¬ 
gestion here that the coincidence of philosophy and political power may sot only 
be the necessary but the sufficient condition for private and public happiness* 

In other words, that you could conceivably get private and public happiness if 
philosophers beocme kings and kings, philosophers, without ccxznunlsa and without 
equality of tho scocas* This interpretation would be confined by a remark in 
the Seventh Letter, in the Seventh Letter of Plato, in which he speaks of this 
coincidence — yes — of philosophy and political power without axy — bringing 
it about, perhaps, in S y ra cus e, without ary reference whatever to coniminiam and 
equality of the sexes* X do not want to go into that| X'would like to Holt ay- 
self to what is the most difficult points* First of all, we must — please 
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consider the situation* Glauoon has gone down to the Pedrmeos in order to 
and to look at tho procession and than they tract — thqy irsre perfectly satis- 
fled and — wonderful spectacle — and thqr want hoar and they ware prevented 
ffcam going and than thqy sit there and than — I mess, wall ns one m 9 X 
believe, has ever had such an eogMcianoa* Xn that evening that is poured over 
the heads of these people, especially Qlauoonj thasa fantastic thirds t 
In evwy respect, equality of the sera, and now finally the rule of phllososiim. 
This absolutely is to&ellrabla and these people somehow survive! Tee, bat X 
think one must make this clear and not take it for granted because everyone of 
us has probably read the Republi c when he was* or ahe was very yo ung and you get 
accustomed to It and you dsa^fwSaiUr axyaare, but you must recapture that won* 
der, TOiat a Duatastic situation* Everyone of us has observed gatherings wiure 
there was a marvelous about — or someone who has really done great 

deeds and told of them. It’s very impressive, but In a wey that is all child*a 
play compared with what these people have been eaposed to on that sveninge Th^ 
had never in their lives heard such a thing* * * *Tes, but — all right, but 
still let us be as sober as we can and see how are wo prepared for this ananrirw 
proposal. After all, Socrates doesn't give azy reason* He simply says — 
asserts that this whole thing cannot be solved If the philosophers do not become 
kings* Thors is no explicit reasoning here, but somehow x» one rebels against 
that* Somehow they senses yes, that is it* Thqy don’t see how it can be, but 
that would be the wonderful thing* Hear are we prepared tear that? And I believe 
one can state it as follows* if we go back to the beginning, justice is something 
like the firm will to give everyone what belongs to ids or is due to him* Reosa- 
ber* And now we have learned somehow that this Isn't good enough because what 
is due to bin' means. In the first place, what is due to him according to law, 
positive laws, and that may be very bad for that man* Xou know? X gave the 
example of the pleybqy who is ruined if you give him the million dollars you owe 
bin* It would be much better for him if you would withhold it £rm him, but of 
course you would go to jail if you would try to do such a thing* So — but In a 
perfectly sensible society, of course, he would not get that p orop ^a rt y which Is 
ruinous to him. So everyone most be given the things which are good for him. 

He oast be given the work which is good far him, and all this kind of thing* 

X©8, but what docs this presuppose? It presupposes that there are some distribu¬ 
tors who can in each case give to each what 1is good far the soul. These people 
may be called physicians of the soul* Xou know hoar tame that thought is* Xou 
see today frt m the phenomenon of psychoanalysis, which Is a kind of Imitation of 
what Plato means, trail, but that is somwshat limited Imitation. But what Plato 
says* physicians of the soul. Physicians of tho body wouldn't be good enough. 
Xes, but these are the philosophers, tho else could do that than a perfectly' 
wise man? So the rule of the philosophers is implied in the scheme up to now, 
and that — somehow that you all know from your experience* when you have a 
long conversation and so, you Xesm more than is explicitly said* Xes? Xou 
know? It has never been proven that there must be philosopharw* in so way. But 
the various things they learned here and there prepare them for the suggestion 
end they ere right. That's your point* So — yea, but now we coos — 

(Change of tape) 

* * * he k now s philosophers must be kings beoauao Socrates said se and perhaps 
also on the basis of, * * * And aho are philosophers? TJho are the philosophers? 
And I will limit aysaLf only to one point because that's the most important. ' 
The philosophers ere lovers of wisdom, levers of knowledge, lovers* of learning, 
»r>ri that means lovers of svezy learning, lovers of every knowledge;, every 
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knowladga# And Glauooo vary aaaeibly ojys that*8 a idea ooopesy# XT someone 
sms aoinacm* whispering into' sane or somewhere and 111m to lmar. what 

did ho Chiapas’ into that aar, la ha not — the carious fallow — not a lover of 
knowledge? Tost And Socrates — and that la questioned because Qlauoon knows 
that la not a lover of knowledge* Be Is only curious or perhaps a lover of 
eights or gossip, shat have you, and yet dxat la the difference between lover of 
knowledge and the lover of goesipf That*s again the question# I noon gossip 

— you understand? — 1 of all lands of things# Everything is a possible object 
of taowledge, but that la obviously not meant ty philosophy« T7hat la It? And 
nos what la the Platonic answer, or Socratlc answer# He gives a wonderfully' 
deer answer to* it# Dooen't hs? I mean — ehat is — gossip and spectacles, 
on the one hand, and knowledge on the other# TOiat does he sqr? 

"That the one la the love of things and the other la the love of the beeuti- 
Ail simply mm * 

Tes, bet what of things? That's a word which la never used hers# Z mean, 
for example, tha fellow «— say. If acoeone wants to know somethin about the 
mm# • • Is this — Is he not a lover — I mean, sey, an eetrononeri la he not 
a lover of ksonledgs? So what? And where do you draw the line? Things is not 

— knowledge is knowledge of things# That 1 a not the line which ha drswso How 
X — pardon? 

•I»m back in the cave®* 

Ho, well that presupposes everything, but hers in this short section, what 

does# • • • 


"TTeH, the lovers of wisdom in their spectacles (?) is to love the truthc, n 
Tes, but he also likes to — what did he whisper into that ear? 
"Abstractly#* 

Tibet does that aeon? 

"Abstract thinking#* 

Hbat doss that meant abstract thinking? Xee, now I will tell you' the 
secret, which is not a secret as you will see lmaadlate3y and tddeh is, in a 
way, a very stu p i d answer, but it is an answer which we must give# There is a 
term which is used by Socrates here and which is tha a aswwr to tha question 
whet is the philosopher as distinguished from the lover of goeslpt# # # # Tibet 
is that with which the philosopher is concerned? X will try to — he has a 
word far that* ideas# Shorty also sometimes translates fl ora s # And the leva* 
of gossip or spectacles Is not concerned with the ideas or foxas, but with 
things which merely participate in ideas or floras without being themselves' 

Ideas or floras# That is a perfectly correct answer, but also, X would sqy, * 
wholly unintelligible one, because what are ideas? That is •— that is — you 
— see you must not «— again, what Z said before# GTauootn is not a professor 
of philosophy "bo had Aristotle's Metaphysics and other discussions of the doc° 
trine of ideas in front of his;, knew all ihat^ and gives the' exact answer which 
would be prescribed by Metaphysics, part four, chapter tfareo, paragraph sixteen# 
Be ha these thixgs fasTthe 33351 time and the a/naslng thing Is that he 



somehow understands, fie somehow understands* That is s greet question. Nov 
the — I mean, If vs were really good twain being* what vs would do is thlsi 
vs would go through the whole Rgpublie from* the beginning and asks a oospleta 
list of all passages where this word“obcurs, beoaase that was a veey 
word in Greek. I mean, the word which Is sore frequently need is aldoe* ard 
that occurs all the tins, and evesyone knows what an aldos is, and therefore — 

I mean, not only a bright young nan like Gltuconj azyona. 'And therefore it is 
not so difficult to understand the word, but to understand, indeed* what Socra¬ 
tes doee with thats that's the difficulty. But that the word itself is intelli- 
giblr is of acne importance. Maw what — ifeen did he speak, for soangple, of 
eidoa* or eldaa* as the plural is. Well, when he spoke of the soul. The soul 
—^Qiare is the spirited part, the* appetitive port, and the reasoning part* He 
calls this three different edxterea s , eidae — different fanes* That's one wqr of 
doing it# There ere various inraan types* Also, there are various kinds of azd- 
nals. All this is called by this word* So eidna means in most of the cases 
where it occurs something like & class of things^" a class of things. Nov let us 
apply it to our case of the lovsr of gossip* fie is not interested in a class of 
thirgs* He is interested! what did Ur. Miller whisper into the ear of Mr* Janes? 
Fexy revealing case* The philosopher is lntwrested — «7w, let uo take — what 
would be the philosopher's interest in that case if he would observe that? In 
what would ha be interested? Would he be* * * what did ha say? T.bot did he 
sey? l.hat would he be interested In if he would be interested in that phanon- 
soon? It's not too difficult' to understand. What would he be Interested in? * 
Mr* Henneeey, you have — you. at least, have read it now* In the other oases, 

I don't know* What would he be interested in if he is confronted with that? 

To sake it still more dear, Mr* Faulkner whispering something into his neigh- 
bor's ear* What would the philosopher be interested in as distinguished from 
the lover of gossip? 

"Of the truth in what they said*" 

Oh no* No, I mean — wall, if he Is not interested in the goesip wty 
should he be interested in wherfcaer the true — whether the gossip is true* No 
— yes? 

"Why do taman beings Whisper?* 

# 

Exactlyo deadly* That wjuld be a philoecphic question, perhaps, ^hat 
does this meant that human beings whisper? That's a — you see, the kinds 
whispering? not the individual case* That's the point* So kinds of things. 

And now Plato makes now h o w e v e r the very strange assertion it seems that the 
irirria don't change* I mean, this whispering changes. For esssqxLe, it starts 
at a certain moment. Then it stops. Test And in this cess — well, there are 
various kinds — there are all other kinds of changes which take place. But 
whispering as whispering doesn't change. Boas this make sanee? That la what 
Plato says. Test 

"Wouldn't there be a choice, though? Wouldn't the phdlceophar tend to dis¬ 
regard this completely as being something that is so irrelevant to him 
even that he wouldn't really care about whispering. He would look on to 
something else." 

fee, but than one could say he is a superficial men* I mean — you see, 
that is what Socrates says. To begin with we don't know what is important and 
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tbat la ana of tha greatest daagavi that we think sane mibjeate ere so lofty 
— jree — *o lofty that encyone would be attracted ud other* are so ineoa- 
ap&oooas. 9ie lneonap l ooonsi yon don’t know whet 70 a oen lean. 

* * 

•But I pose this because he says also — he says that the lever of wine* 
for instance* will go around sipping vine vherevy he can find it, or — 
he usee two or three eooaBqplas* But it sea to me that the true lever of 
vine mill refuse to area teste certain vines or ths true lover of knowledge 
viU refuse to even taste certain ImXedgif ones he has the slightest 
I nklin g of its poor quality and he vould go on — he would want somethin 
better** 


Ifl 6 | but the question is — yes. sure* In other words* you mean' there can 
be things rtlsb are utterly trivial* utterly trivial^ That could be* but tha 
question is — by the my« in the case of whispering* I am by no ***** aure be¬ 
cause since speaking is so terribly important — yes? — speaking* And on the 
other hand — speaking — there is also silence* and then you can’t understand 
speaking without understanding silence* and than there are interesting inter¬ 
mediate phenomena and irtisperiag is one of then. By whispering to soneoDS he 
speaks to his neighbor but is silent to the others* You knowt That is part of 
the pheonomenon of speech. That oould be — but let us not go now Into umeeas- 
sazy complications. We most really txy to understand what Plato* or Socrates* 
says hare without falllxg into the easy p r imros e path oft oh yes* we knowy wv 
have read an article or a textbook and than we low what it is. We oust really 
start flrom soratcho I moan* how would one — how would one — could one oaka 
intelligible the distinction between things which are philosophic things* or 
adectifloj there is no distinction — and things which are nop^phllosopfrlc and 
xMO-scigatiflo? He really begins from scratch md we mat tiy to understand 
that* Korr what is the difference between a philosopher and a non-philosopher on 
the simplest level? I believe it would still be admitted that the philosopher 
is a man who raises a fundamental* question and the non-philosopher does not* 

And a simple angle* for ample* it is regarded still as a philosophic ques¬ 
tion what is law. If you ask a policeman at the corner what are the city ordi¬ 
nances regarding periling in this neighborhood that is a question dealing with 
one particular law here and now and that is of 1 manse practical Importance if 
you drive a car* but it Is surely not a philosophic question* So that is — 
but the difficulty is this* when you ask the cop about this ordinance and you 
mqr not even use axy tens* notices* Hay X or any I not* you aay singly 
You pres up poeei* without knowing it* an answer to the question* what is law. 

You see is in one man rosily* the most cautious man* As non- 

philosophers* we hove answers to this question, * act on them all the time* and 
that is that* and the philosopher says* ah wait* do I know that? Do I really 
know what I mean when speaking of law explicitly or not? The philosopher 
thinks when the nop-Tphilrwopher has ceased to think or never began to think* 

That is — differently stated* the philosophy is concerned with that which is 
always and everywhere, fthen you are concerned with a city ordinance regarding 
parking*hero;* for the time being* Btt when you ask what is* lav you mean acme— 
thing which is alxmys and sv«yrfa«re* always and everyw h ere* rtidb does not ' 
change* The law is changed. Lew number one is transformed Into lor amber B 9 but 
l£»r nuaber one Is a 1an law umber B Is a law* So it does not change* It is 
not — it never changes* It is therefore not affected ty non-being* The latar 
which Is changed ceases to be ad it has come Into being* It was o n c e not* but 
lav as lav has not come into be.'jag and will never cease being* It is not affec¬ 
ted by non-being© It is simply. That is the point which la meant here* It is 



simply and there la — since then Is so non-being there, there is nothing 
murky about it f nothing marly, and that is meant by the references which occur 
in this section, It is beautiful* It is resplendent, Every such shat is la 
resplendent. One oocld — to use a simile, shat is meant by ideas looks at 
first glance as ir c ua a reb le stars in a clear light, Everything is dark, but 
there is light. There is light, Zt*s strange, bat ve mast see shat this could 
mean. Hear the difficulty ahieh occurs here Immediately la this. All right, 
whatever you any say about the las as such yon cannot possibly day the fact 
that the lass are made by hraaaa beings. Test Let us disregard for the time 
being the possibility divine or natural laws, bat lass ve ordinarily mean 
are by human beings. So is it not strange? Here you have lets. Ton know 

idiat is last like a star. Then you seat but it is made by human beings, Tibet 
doee it meant The least you would have to says there is'another star celled 
man end that there is a connection between the star, law, and the star,'man, 
m the more technical language, there is a connection between the ideas, a 
connection and swan more, an order. Law can be conhlnad by mam man can be 
combined by law, but law cannot well be combined with rat or dog and so on. 

One more steps not only an ordari ttay fora a whole, a c oaaoa. How how can ve < 
understand, I mean lt’a an utterly fantastic assertion in itself and that most 
be , Be most txy from another point of Tier, Again, lt f s scow* 

thing very slqple, T?e are concerned — all sdaotlsts sey today — I think 
old-fashioned people at least ve' could say — Is concerned vith eaqplanation of 
a disease, of a political crisis, or whatever it may be, Tftmt does an explain- 
tlon mean? tTa find out how it came about, how it cane about, haw the crisis 
came about* Khrushchev did that; someone else did that. But if ve analyze a 
bit more closely what this means ve find two elments in that* the through 
which the thing came about, say through Khrushchev, and out of which it came 
about. There vare certain conditions — yes? — e^y, victory after the Second 
TTarld Nar was one and Khrushchev acted an this situation in that way. So there 
is through which and out of which. The explanation of something is the explana¬ 
tion of something through which and out of which, but what do ve always pre¬ 
suppose in eaplaiging something t h rou gh and out of something, We pre-suppoee 
something. Neither the through nor the out; something which Is, in a way, prior 
to the through and prior to the out of which. Pardon? 

"That which it f s going towards; the en do* 

I can’t hear you, 

"The end," 


No, no. No,"no, no, no such metaphysical thing. The thing which ve as- 
plain, the crisis, is neither the through which the crisis arose nor the out of 
which the crisis arose end every explanation p r e-e uppos es that you know first 
the what is to be explained,' That is the beginning of what Socrates and Plate 
mean. The what la, in a vgy, prior, to the through which and the out of which. 
And the what is «n«h more intelligible than the resplendent star, Tibet ve have 
to understand is wiy Plato ever bu&Uy could say the what, the whets, the totality 
of the vfaats are the totality of the resplendent stars. That is the difficulty* 
but ve can start from the what because that is the coamas-eerarieal experience, 

Nov let us make another — approach it from a somewhat different angle. Let us 
not leave It at any individual happecning like a crisis or a disease or birth car 
death or whatever it may be, let us take the world as a whole and let us as&s&a, 
as it 1s so very easy for u a tc aosnaa, that the world has come into being, I 
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at y an assumption because I suppose not every one of 00 would have ell the evi¬ 
dence needed to support the thesis that the visible universe has come into belz^. 
But ire aeetme that tody and mazy people In Greece also assused it. And now the 
question which was raised originally! that Is Indeed In era? textbook —■ Is oat 
of what did the oosaos eone into being* And again Z follow the textbooks, to sane 
extent even Aristotle* The first sen' *10 raised this question said it cane into 
being out of water* Ifcat'e an answer, and there were other enswo-s, sore sophls- 
tieated answers, given* And then there were other people who said no, it Is not 
enough to know out of what the coenos oene into being* Ton also have to know 
through what, through what* Than the? spoke of such things as rarlfaction and 
or attraction and repulsion and this kind of thing* Good* But 
still, * there was — thy all presupposed something, however clever thy ware* 
nepelgr, the cosmos* Thy tried to explain the cosmos end thy dldn v t look at the 
cosmos; Everyone knows the cosmos* Of course, there are stare, there are human 
beings, there are oats, there Is the earth, there are dogs, trees etc* TTe know 
that* Tee, but ifcat Socrates says is the primary and most Important question is 
what' Is the cosmos* Hot out of what has the cosmos come Into being or through 
what, but what is the cosmos? Yfaat is it? What makes this ordered whole? What 
are its essential parts, say, man, animals, plants. Inanimate things, and you can 
go on* That la the beginning of the whole enterprise* How someone said some* 
thing of the end* les, now In other words, the st ruc t u re of the world, the stroo- 
ture of the completed worlds that Is the thane for Socrates, we can say, or Plato, 
and 7 the meaning — and that means the order of the whats, of the what is an ani¬ 
mal, ifcat Is man, *1 at is a plant, and so on* Aristotle asserts, and I most say 
I regard this as a very high authority In such matters — Aristotle says that 
Plato admitted only Ideas of natural things, not of artifacts, not of artifacts, 
and it is, I believe, possible to understand that, because if you have an arti¬ 
fact, say a shoe, there is a whats that's the shoe without ay question* And 
that what Is primarily, is in the shape of a shoe, I mean, ob- 

vdouojyit must' look eaaabow Ilka a foot* Even if it is A very clumsy shoe it 
must reproduce, in a way, the aiiape of the foot* Tea, but still if you have a 
shoe and have the what, that la not the last word here because you raise the 
question why regarding the what and by why you do not necessarily mean the out 
of which — is it leather or wood or whatever it may be — or the through which 
— what operation of the shoemaker or of the shoeoakLng machine produce it* 

The what is still susceptible of an explanation* It's not something where you 
simply stop and must stop* Why can't you go beyond the form or shape of the 
shoe in It? I think I know the answer and you all know it* Tou know 

what a sho e is for and therefore the shape of the shoe is derivative from the 

end which the shoe serves* Zt is supposed to protect the foot, and therefore we 
must cover the foot* Zt most somehow — and if it is not to be wholly useless it 

must be adjusted to the foot* * * 0 So in the case of the artifact the what la 

not the last word, but the end* But — and that is the key point In Plato — in 
the case of the natural things there is no suoh external, extraneous end, and the 
what Is the last word* Tou cannot explain wiy there should be dogs and cata or 
a snail or rattlesnakes or whatever — or viruses, whatever you taka* The utmost 
you can — the understanding mart stop there* There Is no longer a le g i t i m ate 
question sty* This la, Z think, the background of this point* Hew this, of 
course, does not yet explain why the whats — I mean, • their order — should be 
somethin like the resplendent stars* In other words, why thqjr should be, as 
Aristotle put it, separated* That is a long question, but it Is also -- that is 
a very question and here Glaucon is capable to accept that without any diffi¬ 
culty, without axy difficulty* He doesn't have this obvious c ommo n sense objec¬ 
tion which everyone has had agair-st the so-called Platonic doctrine of id eas 0 And 
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1 believe it is possible to emplain that. At that tlme in that laid everyone 
kom something of such — knew of such thirds like Platonic ideas. And I think 
that la the — there is even same evidence for that later on* That is shat Glau- 
con knar. Z will give yon an eiampla. There is one phenonenon ehidi yon all 
knar and that la oallad viotoxyi in Greek, Nike, or as it la pronounced here end 
•lao In Britain, I believe, Nike. (Transcriber's notes former pronunciation 
takes short "i”) latter pr a nnn olation takes long *1”«) Nov ehat Plato aeysi 
there is a Bike, a victory, aelfvsubsistiqg, different ikon the victory at Uera- 
than and Salads or whatever — whichever victory it might be. How did th^ — 
beer did they stem this belief? There is evidenes for that* a goddess Nike. In 
other words, among the mazy gods which the Greeks had, end most of them had 
simply proper names, like Zeus and Hera and Appollo and so on, there were also 
some who had proper names* Very strange. And this Nike you see on a statue, 
the victoryj that la not the victory at Uarathon or Salads* Victory* And it 
is presented as it is experienced by the viatorsi barely touches the ground, 
winged, or course* * Good* Now, sod even this is dears there are mazy statues 
of Victory, of Nike, but nevertheless is funda&entally one Bike* I that 

is the so-called, one oan say, the psychological preparation which Glaucon vir¬ 
tually had. Of course, that is by no means sufficient because one has to raise 
the question, what induced the Greeks to develop such beliefs end Heto would, 
of course, sey these people who talk of Niks and and arri what¬ 

ever it may be* — thqy divined the truth, ttay divined the truth esd to that ex¬ 
tent they ware, the Greeks were better prepared for the Platonic truth then we 
are ty virtue of our heritage* Now, but let us look — there is one rule of the 
old fashioned pragmatism which I think is a very sensible rule. If we don't un¬ 
derstand e doctrine 1st us look at its consequences. TOxat is the practical con¬ 
sequence to which it leads? X7e do sot understand the doctrine of ideea. All 
right, but what does it mean in practical consequences? And I think we should 
look at two passages x in h79*. Do you have this? The first speech in k79o Nr* 
Ralnkln? At the end of 2*7&« 

” 'This much premised, let him tell me, I will say, lot him answer me, that 
good fallow who does not think there is a beautiful in itself or azy idea 
of beauty in itself always remaining the same and unchanged, but who does 
believe in mazy beautiful things — the lover of spectacles, I mean, who 
cannot endure to hear arybxfcr soy that the beautiful is one and the Just 
one, and so of other things — and this will be our questions jy good fel¬ 
low, is there azy one of these mazy falr-and-honarAble things that id 11 not 
sometimes appear ugly-and-oass? And of the Just things, that will not seem 
unjust? And of the pious things, that will not seem impious?'” 

Now let us stop here. Seexlng is a weak translation — "which will not oome 
to sight as.” There is not the word seen* In other words, when Plato says that 
there is an idea of Justice, whatever this aright mean it surely means that no 
Just thing is simply Just. Only the idea of Justice is sl&qtfy Just* That you 
do not understand, but we do understand if someone tel Is us no Just man is per¬ 
fectly Just. That's what it is and the Biblical tradition has the custom to ad¬ 
mit this as a matter of course. But also no Just things, meaning no ls*8 0 No 
lew that ever existed is simply Just. No principle of Justice, as we say,—that 
is also lapUadi that is meant cy the Greek word, a Just thing, — is simply Just* 
For «wnp1v, — ws have seme examples — the equality of the emcee was i n tro du ced 
as something that's Just. It is not simply Just* That we know in advance, Plato 
says. There is no rule, there is no rule vbioh — no rule* For example, even 
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the prohibition against murder, uhloh la slagGy just© Of course, we corneal that 
from ourselves \y a^riag anrdnr la only unjust killing© Teat 2h other words, we 
are begging the question© If we try to dnsr a clear line between just fcdiiiwg 
and unjust killing you would see the difficulty. Aid a little bit later. In I*79d, 

when he says then we have found, it seem, that the *• 

• • 

9 **?• would seem to hare found, then, that tbs mazy coronations of the mazy 
about the fhir and honorable and other things are tumbled About in the add* 
region between that which la not and that which la in the true and absolute 
sense© ** 

Good© In other words, anything which — I mean, whether ooroention la 
here the beet translation la* another natter but I won't go into that© Whatever 
is thought to be, held to be, just la never simply just© Never© That la the 
practical meaning, Svarything we find apnn g hnanbednga, ho wev e r good they aid 
their end their society my be, la© © , questionable, la questionable© 

Rot only that It should be axandnedi that goes without saying© But it will prove 
to be —» to ftfi abort of what we would' — would design© We divine something *11 
the time which — we are* always looking, divining something, not insof ar as we 
are oraay or silly or so, but at beat we are striving for something which does 
not find fulfillment, and firam this point of view the doctrine of ideas la iden¬ 
tical with the doctrine that tho essence of men la eroe© Is desire for something 
perfect© That la only another side of this doctrine or ideas© Tea, I think we 
have to leave It at that and we meet see later on what light will fall on this 
centre! doctrine from Books 71 and 7IZ because after Socrates has made this eoc- 
traordinary assertion that without the rule of philosophers there will not be 
cessation of misery among human beings he owes us soma account of what philoso¬ 
phers, philosophy is. That's saach too short© And secondly, how it la possible 
to make the philosophers rulers* That's not so esgy© Zest 

"© © © I want to oame out with a vesy pertly point© Is it this that is the 
classic eoeaople of a sequence of three where the aeoond point doesn't seas 
to be as impor t ant as the third!* 

Where! 

"The three answers Socrates gave© © • © * 

Tee, j no I would eqrXta sure that this is, in a way — now that la the prac¬ 
tical conclnsiflnt I look at uy notes© The good city «s deecarlbed in the logos 
la not poeslbla© That is, I believe, © We will gradually find 

out, I think, what amounts to an eduissioo that the good city is not poeslbla© 

One etatemeott at the end of Boole VII the statement regarding the rule of philos¬ 
ophers and — the phil os o ph er s Host become kings — is repeated, but then it is 
rather — is greatly modified© The rule of philoeophers Is not enough© The 
philosophers most beoome rulers* that goes without scoring© But then, after they 
have ecme to power, thqy must impel ev e ryo n e older than 20 ffcom the polls, rusti¬ 
cate them, end bring up these young© Row diet — is this possible! Is this pos¬ 
sible! Can — I ask about it© There are — and the end of Book II also, but 
that's the question© Bow, and of oourse if it is not p oss i ble we most raise the 
question — we* can do it on various — we can raise tide question at least on two 
levelst namely, first on the simple level, these three institutions, COMBUnl SWj 
ooqiliU comnst©^ (qullif of the ioM| roXa of phjJLooopharao Xs th i n poosi** 
bl«T in ary of tfaoaa tbraa posnibla and it tbera conjunction powiblat And ©a 
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can also say all right, these ere special suggestions of Plato* perhaps a per* * 
feetly just city la nevertheless possible on a different basis* In other wor ds , 
we can generalise bqrond Plato 1 a particularisatlon* * * • I believe that is «r 
actly the point* Plato cares Glsooan ft as his politiosl mabition in the highest 
sense of the word by showing to hln* that the sedation of the hunan problem is 
not possible on the political plans, and that doesn’t mean that politics is not 
important, but it cannot — the true solution transoends the polls* That I 
think is what the book as a whole means, but of course all the , 

Iftv Iiegatl? . 

"Would you be willing to repeat these remarks toward the end* or os and 

the Maas." 

Yae, what — the ends ere higher than ary human achievement; the toman 
ends* Bo toman achievement reaches the end fully* Then it Is of the essence 
of man to long, desire* There cannot bran end to this longing and desiring* 

The osenoe of the human soul is longing, is desire, is eros* That is what X 
maant* Test That he surely means* 

"How does one begin with eros and arrive at the otherT That I dldn f t see* 

How does one begin with eros and arrive there?" 

Gh, well, we hare eros all the tins* I mear>> I don’t mean this in axy 
Freudian sense, but ws always need certain things* we always observe our liaita- 
^331IT^&en we read fjmo we wEQ2c»e across great difficulties* and even if we 
don’t read Plato if we think we can philosophise without such crutches and do it 
by ourselves we constantly become aware of dark corners and that is a sign; we 
most long for more* And the Platonic assertion, X think — that he means very 
literally* that man cannot be wise strictly epefrlag. Be oan only be a lover of 
wisdom — that’s philosopher — and that Is it* In other words, there le no such 
teaching of Plato as you have, to some extent, is Aristotle where he lays it down 
the line, and X think the fact that Plato wrote dialogues and no treatises has 
something to do with that. Plato did not, could not, teach that way in which 
Aristotle could teach* Test 

"Going back to the question of the essence of the philosopher king, you 
might say, X wondered whether there was not — one element in the prepara¬ 
tion Is not the proteste that Socrates has been putting them all through in 
the first place. There are references later on and some before to the fact 
that the logos of the philosopher who is running the city is veocy like the 
logos of the people who are founding it, itiioh presumably is the present 
eoopaxy, and in this way It would be natural to expect that the approach 
of the governors to their city had been rather in some wj^ f roughly speak¬ 
ing* * . something comparable to the kind of approach which th«y have been 
giving to It in the current discussion as represented in the dialogue." 

In the — yes, but in the treatment which Socrates gives to them, or what? 

Or in the treatment which they gave to the object of their discussion? 

0 

"Oh, the treatment In that the whole course of the dialogue — that if they 
look reflectively at what they have been doing in how they’ve been constrmt* 
lug the logos of the city it mist be obvious that to continue such a ciiy 
ocma kind of approach would be necessary on the part of the rulers** 


I«i but I believe if thqr would go over It with — you know, that’s ths 
greet advantage of writing over conversation# They can’t — than you oust bars 
an amaslng many to mb* such things* Thqjr would — the first thing thqjr 
would see la the mazy mistakes they made* the mazy mistakes they male* So they 
would haws to restate what thqr said* 

•Tee, but* * • • the general approach which includes the mistakes and the 
making of the mistakes Is the case for the philosopher*” 

lee* Tee, yes 9 that Is quite true* but there is also one thing which was 
brought out Indirectly by'Ur* Hanneeey today* That surely — but absolutely 
necessary t this reasoning; reflecting on the polls* It Is not sufficient* That 
win be brought out later, but we hare already heard an indication of that* The 
polls needs. In addition to reasoning — genuine or spurious — I don’t make the 
distinction' now — I mean* apodietle or rhetorical — in addition to that it also 
needs force, coercion* Ton seat Tou must never forget that* I mean, there la 
no suggestion of anarchism In axy manner or farm hers* Test led perhaps this 
Is connected* I don’t know whether IT* Henzmey tried to explain* The fact that 
there should be a strong emphasis on force, coercion when philosophy comes in — 
you know — as a reminder of that other — this harsh element which Is as lapor - 
tant to ths polls as logos* Good* Do you know these English reraee which I reed 
once In Knglimd which IaSrays forget? ibout the difference between the two col¬ 
leges* Tou know? I remember only ons vearsat that the klzjgs to Oxford* * * * 

■Ho said, •Troops to Oxford and books to Cambridge 9 to show that one needed 
keeping In order and the other needed to talko” 

So. no* And that — X think itwas to Oxford he semis a regiment of force 
for Tories know no argument but fbree, but to Cesfcrldge books he sends because 
flhlgs allow no force but arguments* Sow Socrates is both a Tory and a Yfoig* 

■I knew none of those now* * * *• 

Good* 
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PLato»a Republic* Book VI* first hslf r November 1, 1961 


• • • Ton said the philosopher 5a a lover of harmory — 70 a know — and you 
raised the question shy Is love of troth necessarily M **7 doasn # t love of 
truth necessarily* • « • 

(tape interruption)* 

"• * * almost ooramon sense awakening to the reality about os leaves os with 
the only alternative that troth is somehow ordered* somehow systenatio* T7e 
tay to onderstand* * • •" 

Tea* In other words — 

"There would seem to be a basio choice at the very start of the process of 
awakening to reality around os and that you — I might say this is as inter¬ 
esting point of discussion* That*a wty X raise it*" 

Tes, now, well, vary interesting* If one oould rightly say what does — what 
does truth have' to do with hansezyt Maybe truth is Just —• is disharmonies* Tee* 
Tes, but surely, that is absolutely necessary to raise the question and that is 
really the question* is not Plato a veoy naive msnt Doss he not have a kind of 
naive optimism and the truth is absolutely terrifying, shocking, disharmonious? 
And you used a word which is a • order, order* If the truth is — If tin 

truth of the whole is the order of the whole, the laws of the whole, the lawful- 
ness of the whole — you know — then there would be some connection* But we 
have seen another suggestion which is akin to thatt that the ideas, to which we 
have to come back later, are resplendences, beautiful things* How if this should 
be truss if the oors of beings is intrinsically resplendent then you would make 
sense, but whether that is the case we are not yet in a position to say, surely* 
Now I take op first two other points* You compared Adeimantus* objection to 
2brasym&cba3 9 and you say this is the same type of objection* Now, we remember 
one objection of Thragymachus, perhaps, when Socrates has shown that the artisan 
in the strict sense is only concerned with the well being of the things cr beings 
he cares for and in no wgy ooncemed with his reward and Tbrasymachos brings op 
the case of the shepherd* Of course, he is very much ooncemed with the well be* 
log of the sheep, but ultimately not fbr the sake of the well being of the sheep, 
but for their being eaten* Does he not have a point there? 

■Tes*" 

Does Adalmantos not also have a point? 

"Tee*" 

Tee* So, in other words, we mist beware of one danger that we — a danger 
into which Plato* in a way, leads uss that we think Socrates is always sound* 

Tes? 


"Igr point was the difference in tho manner in which they made objections*" 
Namely? 
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the most brutil dlsplU^ of Thrasyrnachua* ehanctff 

vhwre he — * 

?ee 9 or at least of hie aisnm« 

"Tes* And Adeimsntue Is Tory — the tact just simply roads, 'Ajgi Adeiiaantaui 
said* "But Socrates* • * *■ f and ray oalaly presents the same type of ob¬ 
jection*” 

Tea* that is true* Tee* Addbaantoa is surely sot excited* That is perfect* 
ly true, but also this other point* I know that — mm that you did not go into 
that trap, but that is a trap into which one oan easily ihllt that one asroaes* 
because Socrates is such an obviously nice oan, that everything he says mist be 
superior to shat his opponents soy* I mean, and especially If his opponents are 
unpleasant fellows. Xou know? We must — we all know thiai that sometimes a 
most unpleasant Individual may bars a vesy strong point* That is part of our sci¬ 
entific trainings that we learn to distinguish the assertion from the nan who came 
to it although ultimately that may be relevant. Ultimately there may be a connec¬ 
tion between the opinions a man has and bis character* Test But pen-mltimately 
(t) it isn't sid that we oust « What did you assn — make of the 

goat-stag? (?) This I didn't catch* 

•Tell this is* * * * he came to his character a half horse and half mac — " 
las, at azy rate an — 

■An unnatural being.” 

An impossible combination. Tes. T^iat is Impossible here, in — I mean, 
Socrates compares aonething else 0 who? 

*1 understood It specifically In the following ways namely that to give an 
example of what really, hoe the philosopher* the true philosopher* is rela¬ 
ted to the state he has to think of some unnatural example, seme impossible 
example because — or 1 3hould say some unnatural eoraapla — because the 
situation is so unnatural* ly point is that the goat-stag does not exist 
in reality* but the uzaaatuxal relationship of the philosopher to the state 
does exist and did exist in poli ti cs of states.” 

Tee, but that is not a combination — a relation. I mean, here you have the 
philosopher and there you hare the poliSo That's not a combination. 

■Well combination was the examplei the ship of state example.* 

Tes, but where is there the absurd combination? Ton have — you compare the 
citiseos to the sailors and you compere the natural ruler to the pilot* That Is 
a perfectly staple comparison. Tes? X mesn* that the sailors make a mntixy 
against the pilot or the captain and drug bin and then thqr do fantastic things 
to the ship because thqr don't know the art* piloting. Well* this may be — this 
is obviously not ss fantastic, although it may be vecy unusual* It is not such 
a fwataatic combination as the goat-stag or a centaur, or something of this kind. 

■Well, by ay feeling to I did not find a fantastic combination in the exam¬ 
ple* Z felt that he Just used the — he said that the example sort of 
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Id a save not really meaning that the eocssqple was unnatural because it** 
rm y naturalo * * *" 

Tec, but t±y doee he — wiy doee he use this my srtreme expression, that 
he is speaking of a wholly impossible and unnatural cochins t. Ion of two incompst- 
Ible thingsT * He oust have meant something by that* It is not borne out by the 
simile itself, at least as ihr as I can see* Is there no suggestion of azy com* 
bination made in the Republic which might very well appear to be like a centaur 
or a goat-stag or azy other fantastic combination? 

"The philosopher king*” 

las* Perhaps he is also thinking of that, but we oust see* And the last 
point which you raised is what you said about necessity® Can you repeat that? 

"Thera is a considerable usage throughout this part of the dialogue of 
— especially in the answers of the interlocutors 

las, yes* How, all right, but did you not link this up with one particular 
passage where he apaaks of necessity? 

"I pointed out that after he points out that the sophist accepts the neces¬ 
sary as the Just then X might point out that Socrates himself has 

throughout this section recognised certain necessities, namely — " 

TTell, we don’t have to go into which, but Socrates — there are necessities 
and therefore there is nothing wrong with speaking of necessities, but what is 
wrong? 

"ITall, what is wro ng is realising that one simply has to, 1 would soy, not 
maid' or direct the necessities to — to recognise the limitations of neces¬ 
sity, to try to plan beyond, to have certain ends beyond the necessities 
themselves, to take cognizance of necessities*” 

2h other wor ds necessities are only a part and the others dexy that it is 
not necessary* But X think — all right, we will take up the passage when we 
come to it* And then the last point whore X do not — yes, X cannot hold you re¬ 
sponsible for that in azy way, but X must look — you said near the beginning of 
your paper, "knowledge of ideal reality*” *2hat did you mean by that? 

■X meant whatever Socrates means by — ” 

Iss, perhaps Shorqjr* 

"las* And this is Shcrey’s way of stating it, which X had — after the last 
class X began to realize this was going to be a shortcoming*" 

Bo, you sea. If you speak of ideal reality, l*e* you qualify reality, there 
mast be a reality which is not ideal, and X suppose ordinarily we understand as 
the opposite to Ideal, real* So there is an ideal reality and a real reality* 
las? And that’s awkward* I think — yes, I believe in such eases one should 
singdy not speak about that matters* TThsu — if you would speak of knowledge of 
doga or cats that is perfectly irinple because even if you could not give us a per* 
fectly simple description or definition of a dog, but you could in a pinch product 
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a dog tod show that and so that we could know what we art talking about, but IT 
you speak of ideal reality — and I don’t hi nee you tat that* I mean, I 
only use the fact that you want Into that trap laid fey Shorty to make this point 
dear* Perhaps we begin oar discussion with this subject which we had already 
taken up last ti me * Near — right at the beginning of the sixth book he a^ra — 
he raises — wakes again — no, at the end of Book V, I’m sorry. The philosophers 
ere those who lore the knowledge of the ideas, of each Idea. We cane to that at 
the end of Book 7 . This will betaken up later. These — yes, what are theyt 
Buy are things which are simply unchangeable, unchangeable is ary respect. Toe? 
This we know. Thqr are purely intellectual, l*e» they cannot be perceived fey the 
smses and they hare this quality of resplwadence. That is also made dear toward 
the and of the fifth book. Bow we must briefly discuss the difficulty. Without 
— and I would like — I did to sone extant last time, but I would like to take 
it up. We had one clear fncreqple and that was — that was suggested to us fey the 
remark about the good city which Is in speech as distinguished from axy good city 
in deed, and we made this dearer fey thinking of a straight line as meant, as 
distinguished from the straight line as dram on a blackboard or on a piece of 
paper. Bow this straight line as meant is perfectly straight, idieraes sresy line 
as dr a wn Is not perfectly straight. This — the perfectly straight line is the 
line which is in no w^ a curve — in no way. It la straight at every point* 

And this straight line as meant cannot be seem. What we see is something whiqh 
we draw, but what we draw is never the perfectly straight line, so that if we 
would generalise from this we would say in each kind of things that itilch is per* 
fectly* that thing is not sensible — is not — I mean, is not perceptible fey the 
senses, and is absolutely unchangeable* But Is this true of all other casesT 
last time we used the example of whispering* We will not speak now of the per* 
fectly straight line but of the perfect whispering. Is the perfect whispering 
also beyond all whispering we observe;, we see or heart My I tell you a simple 
story? I wes once sitting with a man in a restaurant and then — we spoke about 
dogs — end then ha — about the various things they do — and then he Imitated 
the yowling of a dog and it was quite remarkable, and then a woman sitting at a 
neighboring table came and said, *1 have had kennels in the oountry for twenty 
years, but I have never hoard such a perfect yowling. 11 Bow, in other words, if 
anything we would merely Int ell actualist and not heart would this be a perfect 
yowling? Or for that mattmr a perfect whisper? And now I take perhaps the key 
examples if we take Plato’s doctrine literal 2 y we reach this conclusion, that 
the perfect dog is, of course, absolutely unchangeable. Tee? Absolutely un¬ 
changeable and, strictly, he cannot be male or female because that is already 
something added to the dogo Being perfectly unchangeable it was not born and 
will not die. It cannot run around. It cannot bark. It cannot' scratch itself 
and so on and so on. IA this a dog? That is in a way — I mean, on the surface 
of it that’s Aristotle’s objection to Plato. The true dog is this dog hears — and 
I’m sorry, he isn’t here, but anyw^ — is this dog here and not that dog. That’s 
not the dog. So Plato’s doctrine is absolutely paradoxical. One cannot emphasise 
this too strongly and, of course, in applications — in other dialogues we* find 
people have already heard of that* for example, the Hiaedoi Slmnias, Cabas, and 
ouch people. ”(21 yes, that’s what wa are babbling about ail the timet these 
ideas. 11 Buy know it* But olauoon and Adeimsntus hare never heard of that and 
thqr accept it* That Is a very great difficulty in understanding the Republi c 
in particular and we must gradually see why Plato maintains such an extraordinary 
assertion or perhaps how — in what sense he maintains it, but it is clear that 
the so-called mathematical objects are the most simple illustration, but as will 
be made clear later on the nathsoatical objects are not ideas. They are only a 
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kind of illustration of that*. How lot us than turn to the sequence of the argu¬ 
ment* The assertions the happiness of the taaian race* not only of the cities** 
depends on the rule of philosophers* That was asserted and the question arose* 
what are the philosophers, and a very general answer was given In the fifth book 
in ardor to distinguish the philosophers Trm their nearest competitors, frm, 
other people who love to see, namely sights end not the Ideas* it the bogirmir^ 
of Book VI it is said* the phil oso p he rs have came to sight only in same manner 
and with difficultyt hardly* hardly* They hare came to sight hardly* So, all 
right* 1 st us find out what the phliosqphm are* That they have come to sight 
barely is sufficiently proved ty the fact that we do not get azy answer to this 
question regarding the ideas* X mean these manifest objections which must be 
raised are not answered in azy wqr* Socrates stops* Be says we must go on* He 
cannot atop and give a further discussion of philosophy for we are concerned with 
the difference between the just life and the unjust Ilfs* tfhat a strange proce¬ 
dure* Philosophy is not a mere mesas for bripgizg about the just lift* but it la 
the just Ilfs* as will gradually cons out* Tfly than* we must ask in retrospect* 
the round about wey through the just city with coeuunism and all these othmr 
things! TJhnt would you say? Hliat could be an answer to that! toy the round 
about wey through the just city if it should prove to be true that the just life 
is the life of the philosopher? Test 

■To expel axy unjustified expectations for justice from the city*” 

las* That is true* but it is a bit general* 

■Hall* the specific difficulties that would* * * X sup pose pure selfless¬ 
ness and* in a say* pure justice Indicate that that sort of justice is not 
— or it hasn’t been proved impossible here* It’s rather been proved to be 
very questionable* Likewise the coercion or the limitations on the persua¬ 
siveness* the persuasive ability of the philosophers to gain acceptazice** 

lee, end one could odd a number of other points* * * * I will try to say it 
very simply* According to a very common vies which is — you find clearly esc* 3 
pressed* far example, in Aristotle more than once* there is only one competitor 
with the philosophic life and that is the political life* Xes? The life of the 
statesman* X mean* contrary to — you know* when we — today we would say there 
are "n P competitors — yea, n jf types of the highest human life*' In the ordinary 
view in Greece there are only two* the life of action* political life;, and the 
life of contemplation, the philosophic life* And therefore it is impossible to 
clarity what the philosophic life is without understanding what the political 111 
is* Now assuming that all political life as we know it* is defective then we must 
first discover for ourselves political life at its best* political life in the 
perfect city* in order to solve that question* I believe that Is, that is the 
connection# Tee, but it also means — this however means* to come back to the 
main point here — we have only a very stannary discussion of philosophy, but if 
the philosophic lifr is the just life then we have a very incomplete discussion 
of justice* Xou see, that would be the Irory of this remark* He cannot go into 
the question of what the philosopher is because we have to rush back to the thane 
of justice, but if the philosophic life should be justice we really foreshorten 
illegitimately the discussion of justice* And I believe that will gradually tha 
this Is the case* Now hare lanediatsly followiig in Ui 8 b the question that’s vis¬ 
ibly raised* who should be the leaders of the city, the philosophers or the non- 
philos ophers! The issue is not yet settled* Socrates has asserted the philoso¬ 
phers should be kii^s in h 73 , tut this was only an assertion* Now he will prove 
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It* And he states first shat the philosophers aret they ere thoee who ere capa¬ 
ble to grasp the simply unehangeabla, bat rarely that alone would not enable the 
to rale the city because they must also be political nau Political life has to 
do with things which cone into being and perish, all the time, and if one doeen' 
have experience with then how can one be — rule the city? They must poeeeee esc 
parlance* That is clear* In other w>rda, thqr most hare all the qualities whld 
enable a man to be a statesman according to the ardinaxy use and thqp must hers, 
in addition, knowledge of the unchangeable things* V.hy most thqr — wty is this 
additional requirement beyond political experience made? Let us not hesitate to 
spell that oat* Vtoy is this knowledge of the truth necessary — of the uaohaage* 
able truth neoessary in addition to politloal practice, experience, skill, or 
however you might call it? tthat does he say? What is the answer? Tee? Wby 
must th^ bare this knowledge of the truth, of the unchangeable truth, in addic¬ 
tion to all the excellences of the statesman as statesman? Well, let us reed 

that, in &6bo6* It 9 a near the beginning* 

• # • • 

* ’Is this, then, 9 said I, 9 clear, whether the guardian who is to keep watch 
over anything ought to be blind or keen of sight? 9 9 Of course it is clear, 

he said* VDo you think, then, that there is aiy appreciable difference be~ 
tween the blind and thoee who ere veritably deprived of the knowledge of th 
veritable being of things, those who have no vivid pattern in their souls 
and so cannot, as paint ears look to their models, fix their qros on the aba-> 
lute truth* * * »** 

Tee, literally *t the moot true* Tea? At what is most true© 

•i * * and always with reference to that ideal* * * *»" 

Oh God, no — there, therej there in opposition to here* Tea? 

*•* * * and in the exactest possible contemplation of it establish in this 

world also the lews* * « **" 

* 

Establish hare, here* Tes* Ton see that — in other words, that suggests 
— that has, of course, to do with the difference between here, namely the world 
of the living, and there where the deed live* Tee? An ordinary opposition in 
this language, and this Is in the other — you can sey — in the other world* 

The ideas, the truth, is in another world* That is this paradoxical assertion 
and —'yes? Read this* Finish this* 

• 9 * t * establish here also the laws of the beautiful, the just, and the 
good, when that is needful, or guard and preserve those that are estab¬ 
lished? 9 " 

Tes* That Is the point* Non what do they have, the philosophers? They 
alone possess In their a coils the paradigm, the pattern, the modal, that moot 
true, with reference to which thqy can establish and preserve the laws and insti¬ 
tutions here* So the institutions which they establish or preserve, say commun¬ 
ism, equality of. the saxes. Is not — I mean that has to ba established here, 
end therefore changeable in contradistinction to that to which they lode* The 
great question is that to which they look, the models is that the good city? Is 
that the good city or is it something out of which they figure out the good city? 
In other >rurds ? is the good city — I mean, if we use this Platonic language, is 
the good city itself an idea? That is a very great question* But common 
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soasically it doee make sense, doesn’t it, to s^ that the perfeot rulers would 
be men mho in addition to having all other excellences of a sta tesman have also 
a Hill understanding of the true principles of action* I think that would 

— would it not be — would they not be superior to the ordinary statesman, how¬ 

ever good if he could have the combination, if that combination is not a goat- 
stag? Should we not try to get itt So from this the consequence Is clear* The 
philosophers — philosophers must nils provided a combination of knowledge of the 
ideas and of experience is possible* Provided* Bow whether this combination is 
possible depends vexy much on what is a philosopher* What is the nature of a 
ph ilosopher? Ehat — nature means hare what la the natural equipment which ena¬ 
bles a man to became a philosopher* Now only if ws know that philosophic nature 
will we be able to see whether the philosophic nature is compatible with a cambi~ 
nation of perfect statesmanship* That we must see* But we must never forget the 
context* The contact 1 st is the combination of philosophy and statesmanship pos¬ 
sible and then we have first to know what is it what makes the man a philosopher 
and then we would have to see ir each point, is this quality required of the 
philosopher compatible with being a statesman? If it Is then the question is 
solved* Bow then he develops here in the sequel, from i6j?a to fcS7a, the nature 
of the philosophers and he enumerates the following nine points • love of know¬ 
ledge of everything which truly Is* I mean, not levs of knowledge of ifcat Mr* 
Faulkner whispered last time into Hr* Garden’s ear — this 

example — but knowledge of what whispering itself — of every such 

thing* And here it is made clear — that refers to a point someone made last 
time — I think we should look at that! 2 * 3 ?a, the first speech* What the philos¬ 
ophers love — thqrlove every field of learning — 

*’It would be strange indeed to choose others than the philosopher, provi¬ 
ded that th^r were not deficient In those other respects* * * • '■ 

No, no* That we had* A bit later * In *b" — the second speech in *b** 

Tes* In i*$>bo And they love — 

* 'And, further, * said I, 'that their desire is for the whole of it and that 

they do not willingly renounce a small or a great, a more precious or a less 

honored part of it* That was — '* 

Tee, that's all* In other words, the less honored ports, the lower parts, 
are as imp o r t ant to him as the higher parts* The idea of the rat is as impor¬ 
tant as the idea of the lion, erven as the idea of nan* Tec? Someone had doubt 
last time about this matter — c'oubts* Tou remember that? Someone — but what¬ 
ever nuy be the*truth about it Plato's view is there is nothing — I mean, not 
gossip* I mean, no serious man is interested in gossip, but as fkr as true be¬ 
ing is concerned there is no part in which he is not — with which he is not 
concerned* That's the first point* That is called love of wisdom* The second 
Is called hatred of the list love of the truth in the narrow sense* The third 

— from — in a way a consequence of what follows« since his love is entirely in 
this sense in him the love of the pleasures of the soul la modi more powerful 
than the love of the pleas tit as of the booty and therefore also and the love of 
wealth* Hare we have the third quality which is moderation. And since he is 
concerned with the whole, with everything, with the whole, he cannot be petty* 

He cannot be patty* He cannot lose himself in his little corner of his own 
self-interest and so* He cannot be illiberal* This is the fourth quality! 
grandeur* I don't know how to translate this word betters megalocrqpgla. 
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grandeur, grandness* And also, since ha has this broadest possible horizon, he 
must be free from fear of death* fie cannot take his own life and death so set— 
lonely* He cannot be a co w a r d * That's masher five* The name of — which is the 
virtus opposite to freedom — opposite to fear of death and therefore of les*9 

evils? 

"Courage** 


Tee, or manliness* Manliness* Courage* That Is not mentioned here* 

That's very- interesting* Usher eizi the man who has these qualities, number two 
three, four, and fire, will be Just and also gsntls* Sss^ that one can easily 
figure out* If* someone is not interested in nonqr end is, of course, not inter* 
ested in honors, because that Is petty — you know — petty — what incentire 
does he hare for being unjust? I naan, look at most crimes which are — practic¬ 
ally all crises which are committed* He will be Just and he will be gentle* He 
will not be competitor* The seventh does not follow icnadiately from the preced¬ 
ing, but it Is dears he oust be a good learner because If learning Is for him 
8 imply misery how will he engage in this effort? The eighth, which Is different 
although — is good memory* That Z think is obviously necessary* tifcat can you 
do if you forget the most relevant pert of the argument while you concentrate on' 
the oth«? I once knew a man* * * when you gave a sentence, a compound sentence, 
and say a conditional clause, conditional sentence, and then he said to you, "How 
first repeat the conditional clausa* Tee, I get that* And now the main clause* 

I get that too* How put it together again*" Ton know, that's insufficient memo- 
jyt that he cannot keep in mind two parts of a conditional sentence* And the 
last point is love of pr o p or t ions and gracefulness* One could almost say witti¬ 
ness. That is not — I mean, no deduction of that is given but apparently that 
is connected to that* This is a philosopher* In other words, axy man who lacks 
ary of theee nine things is not a philosopher* That's a hard order, but we most 

— since philosophy is such a great thing ws must be honest about it — you know 

— and not make concessions with a view to — so that anyone who is a teacher of 
philosophy or a student of philosophy aiywhers would quelifr* I mean, that is, 
in a way, humans, but it is also not truthful* How this* * * our question Is 
Jostles and therefore we must see how — where Justice comes in here and we have 
here in a way an answer* That is perhaps the answer of the Republic* Justice Is 
a condition or a b y -product of philosophy* Such a man concerned with knowledge 
of the whole cannot but be Just and here Justice — there is no particular empha¬ 
sis on Justice* It simply follows! simply follows* I would like to comment on 
one point* The fact that this is — there are three enumerations of the virtues 
of the philosophers — we come to the others later — and near — but it is of no 
use to make a kind of simple average of the three enumerations* One has to read 
each by itself and then see what is the new thix^ we learn from enumerations num¬ 
ber two and three* Now here we make this observation, that the virtue manliness 
is not mentioned by name* It is — freedom from fear of death is mentioned, but 
it is not called manliness* Does this ring a bell? It's a pity Hr* Kendrick 
isn't here* He would know* 

• 2 b Xenophon, Socrates — * 

Ah! les? 

• * 

"Socrates is said to have — no, no — he is said to have wl sd c n , modera tion . ^ 

and Justice*" 
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And «0| more* 

"Courage la not attributed to him*" 

X en op hon gives two enumerations of Socrates’ virtues* In neither of these 
annmeratloos is manliness mentioned, so ws have same evidence spirt ft am Plato* 
1 km Socrates — well, manliness is of course primarily the virtue of the soldiers 
naturally, and Socrates was a first rate s oldier, as we know, but whn Xenophon 
speaks of Socrates 1 military elicits he i^a — he takes that as slgx» of Socra* 
ten’ Justice, not as signs of his manliness* Of justice — he obeyed the law, 
was called to arms and ordered on an expedition and he did what the authorities 
told him* That’s justice* * It’s not manliness* Hanlinees la another matter* 

That* Socrates — ty tho way, th9 — Xenophon, who Is such a military ***, as you 
knew, says practically nothing about Socrates* military exploits. These thiz^s 
ere said chiefly ty Plato, and especially where? That is of great impartaice 
also far the understanding of the Republic because the whole Issue of wer is 
* The drunken Alolblades in the Banquet gives the most detailed re* 
part of Socrates the warriorj not that it Is noi true what Aldblades said, but 
it is Impo r t ant in vhat connection it’s said and by when* Aldblades was, after 
all, the most warlike mam of his ago* Now manliness — yes, that has other' — 

X would like to mention only one connection of this Issue with the Republic, with 
what wo have already read* One of the most shocking things demanded In the Regab 
lie is 'die equality of the eexas* That means the mala sex loses its ordinary 
preponderance* Doesn’t it? I mean, disregarding all the oonpl cod ties, but In 
itself* So there Is — a de^aasculinisation of the society is taking place hare* 
TThat Is — there Is — much couLd be said about it but I don’t wish to confuse 
you by details* 7 /hat do the philosophers do and how Is it compared — how does 
It compare to the activities of the man py sacsHence? ' I believe tills was al¬ 
ready discussed in this class* Xee? WeCCJ look, Ymoan, in any dialogue, TJhat 
are they doing hers? They are sitting in a house* They don’t even go to the pro* 
cession to which they were supposed to go* Thqr almost sit —* almost every Pla¬ 
tonic work, they sit somewhere and talk* TThat women do, women do* They sit at 
home, in Athens at least — in Sparta things wars different — sit at horns and 
talk* That’s a female activity* And I think there was an American anthropolo¬ 
gist who wrote a study some decides age where he traced what he called the Intel* 
1 actual to the — and tried to find the equivalent of the intellectual In primi¬ 
tive society and that was — the week mala, they were called there, Now Socrates 
himself was a vary strong mam, but it Is a matter now not of the nature itself 
but of the way of Ufa* It’s not the outgoing fighting or acquisitive life* 

That Is the point* X think X mentioned this already here ones* Now in 1*37 we 
have a brief sunoaxy, k$7a* Will you look at that* YThen he summarises* Tea? 

"’Is there axy fault, then, that you can find with a pursuit which a man 
oould not properly practice unless he were by nature of good memory, quick 
apprehension, magnificent, gracious* * * • *" 

mgniflcent is the same like grandeur, grand! what I cell grand* Go on* 

■* . * grand* * * o’" 

Tea. 


tv 


"• • • gracious* * * * 



Or nitty* 

• 0 

"l«o friendly and akin to truth, Justice* bra v c ey and sobriety? t« 

las* Or moderation# Tee, friendly and — a friend as' wall as — it 

goes together — of those four things# Mow you oas sea that sines these last four 
things are taken together, truth, Justice, manliness, moderation, unde* the head* 
ing *f*iend and kinsman of* you either hare fire items, or if you ooust each sep¬ 
arata of these things yon hare — you hare eight items# 

•Tou hare nine#* 

How do you — now let me seat memory, quick learner, grandeur, wittinaee' or 
gracefulness — these are four# lest Lover of truth, fives lover of Justice, 
sizs lover of courage, seven — 

•Lover of truth and tdnwaain of truths that 1 a tea#" 

Ho# V.hat should be.the difference# 

■Friend of truth and kinsman of truth# Tee, I see#" 

I believe that* — I mean, the phrase needs an explanation and I do not have 
such an explanation, but primarily Z would say — on the face of it I would sty 
there are eight it sob o Ndw in the first case the center is grandeur. Is# the 
contempt of human things, the contempt of human things# That is in the center 
and that is — of co u r s e, by contempt of human things is not meant — how shall 
I say —• a natural misanthropic condition — that goes without seyir^ — but be¬ 
cause of the breadth of the harlaan, eantenpt of huaen things# Boss this — is 
this of aiy relevance to our question of — the guiding question? Mr 0 Faulkner# 

■The Just men is the one who is not concerned with his own#* 

Tee, but the guiding question Is the question of the compatibility of philos¬ 
ophy and atateamnghlp# 

■He's got to be Immune to differences# • • differences in the derogatory 

sense*” 

Tea, but what about — what about this? Mhat is the statesman — statesman 
in the best sense — concerned with? Pardon? With human things* So that is the 
difficulty# There is a passage somewhere in the laws — unfortunately I didn’t 
look up the* reference — in which the whole issue comae to a heed, where the 
philosopher, there called the Athenian Stranger, has a discussion with two states* 
men, a Cretan and a Spartan, and then the philosopher makes e dwogetary remark 
about men and human things and the* Cretan statesman is up in armsi *How can you 
eey that?* and he says, *I v a sorry, I Just looked sagr toward the gods and there¬ 
fore I csoie to this view* end — yes sure, and than he makes the concession to 
him to say the things ere not so contemptible# flare the oonflict begins — 

the philosopher and the statesman is dearly pre se nted# This is the question! 
how can — that — of course, that is only the question# The answer is very corn** 
How can a philosopher in the sense defined be interested in human ' 
things? If Is la completely filled with the concern for understanding the wholes 
how can there be axy place for the concern with his affairs, the affairs of his 
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polls and so on. Another Illustration which is mare easily accessible, perhaps. 

La the dialogue Thaatetus Socrates describes the theoretical nma, the astronomi- 
sing soul as it Is called there, and he ooopares — he aays how he Uses —* he 
doesn’t knov — he does not even know whether his neighbor is a human beiz^ or a 
beast. He is only concerned with whet is a human being; what Is a beast? Azd 
nos — you mast hare — he, of course — he knows nothing of the laws of his 
polls, TTho would care for that? Like — this is, I saynot the solution© 

That’s the statement of the problem and* the »■»"»*thing, of course, that this 
is said by Socrates, of' all people, who, so to spesk^ knew enresy little bit of 
gossip in Athens, Hell, you know how to maka_— I mean, hs. knows these peoples 
he’s the son of this man — you know — and he is amazingly familiar with the 
situation in Athens and that is a great paradojy, but that Is a paradox, not 
trivial. How oan a philosopher or how must a philosopher be concerned with the 
human things? This is the overccmlx^ of a very fundamental difUcultyj not a 
matter of course, and that is the question which must be solved here. Up to now 
we are only in the stage of the statement of the problaa, To begin with, it is 
wholly inconceivable how the philosopher could be s king, Hill you read the next 
speech of Glaucon, Hr, Reinkin, 

*iHarm himself, could not find fault with such a combination," 

Tee, yes is this — who is Samos? 

"The footnote says the god of censure,* 

0 0 0 • 

Blame, blase. Tee, blase. Tee, but what is be? Hell, he — Plato doesn’t 
say, or Socrates doesn’t* say — he very simply says noonsi even Manus couldn’t 
blase such a thing. Yes, but — even Blase with a capital "B*‘ could not blase, 
Hho is that god? He is Blame itself. He is nothing but Blame, every part and 
parcel. He’s nothing but Blame, whereas in every actual blame — if someone 
blames me, for example — that is, of course, not purs blame, but there is — 
are elements added, Hr sane would occur — which are not in theca elves blame. 

It is not pure blame i it’s mixed blana. Even if you condemn the men completely 
you — not every port of the blame is blame. If you say "A” is an absolutely 
contemptible and disgraceful and a nuisance — yea — or whatever strong blame 
you sight think of — the whole statement is not blase, I mean, *A* is not a 
tars of blase, for example! Hr e Miller, or whatever his name might be. Yes? So 
pure blame and nothing but blase — that’s a god. But that is what I tried to 
illustrate last time, * The preparation for the doctrine of ideas is a certain be- 
lief in gods — I mean, especially the gods whose names are not proper nemos prop* 
«*, but are the lypoethetiaed human activity or whatever else it might be. Now 
— we know now what the philosophic nature is and now the question arises, are 
men of such a nature, if properly educated and after having acquired the proper 
experience, not the only ones deserving to rule? That’s the question which fol¬ 
lows lamed lately afterwards. Tea? 

■Is there axy reason to take the negative aspect of this omission of the 
virtue of being concerned *lth the things in their total concept, but when 
Socrates defines the virtue magranimity, which he then emits in the follow¬ 
ing mm 1 

Yes, it is not strictly speaking magnanimity, but it Is akin to ito All 
right, 

"He says, be careful that »e don’t let ary low intentions enter into this 
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pfaHatoffclo attar* Bat oooB 70a then i^r that the ruler — or would this 
be an unfair hypothesis — to cast on to the ruler that the ruler can turn 
his qres tram the high things la regard to the low things# # # # w 

naturally, he must do that# 2 

•Pardon met* 

He oast do that, even If he to perfectly free from all vulgar pettiness he 
mast have a terrific attention to very changeable details, all thi^ irfnH 0 f thizgc 

■Hot only the changeable detail, but also to the lower portions — * 

Tes, sure# 

■The lorer values of human existences#* 

Tee, sure# Tes, but that Is — we most — all right# • • # That is a mis¬ 
leading question, because ire have seen the philosophers most also not despise 
azything, but — you knorr — but he mast also be concerned with lower parte of 
human nature# Sure, that would be a fine philosopher, who would forget that man 
Is a being with a body and with digestion and all this kind of thing# That would 
be a nice philosopher# Test 

■Horarver, the first philosopher has this quality of looking above or bayood 

the — * 

Tes, but — yes, that is — you see how difficult it is to find out what a 
philosopher la# It can become clear when we take such simple examples as we took 
last timet "a" whispers something into the ear of *b,* gossip# YThat is whisper*-* 
ingt Sort gossip* I mean, whether that is sufficient is another matter, but that 
la surely a safe beginning# As long as one is — that la the whole key to philog- 
optay — ae long aa you are concerned — you can also state it as followst in a 
strictly philosophic discussion no proper names will occur# Does this sake sense> 

■Can one then say that in a philosophic discussion that is not strict, ti. 't 

tends more to the political side, then names are mentioned!" 

Sure, sure, and it follows from that that no Platonic dialogue 1 « strictly 
philosophic -*» yes — which I think I would — I thir.V oan bs shown in other 

too, but that's surely# Bow —- so the question — we come — have aow 
prepared an answer to the question# Now we know what a philosophic nature is# 

Are such men capable of becoming rulers after having acquired the proper experi¬ 
ence? Olaucon, who is the interlocutor hare, would have said that the — of 
course, a pure guess on sy part — of courseJ But hare, Adeiznantus prevents 
that# The sober, pedestrian Adedaastos Ju np s Into the fray sad perndto this sia°» 
pie solution and he — as every common seneical man would — ha points to the 
facts and epposas — or the Qreek word, more literally stated, the deeds, the 
deeds in the wide sense where it anbrmcae also what we mean by faeta, and he op¬ 
poses the deeds to the speech# Socrates has proven* beautifully that the philoeo- 
phers most be kings# That* a what Adetmantus thinks! but the proof Is of no value 
in the moment you forget about the arg u men t and remember what you know from daily 
mc p er l ancso By the way, that is an excellent method in all cases# Don't you 
thick set I mean if you read a long disquisition, wonderfully argued, and yet in 
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flagrant contradiction to what you knar firom evexydiy experience* Than of course 
you would say there moat ba something wrong with tha argisMBt# but If you canno t 
find It easily you alnplysqr a rg on aut aa such la such a dubious «rgu» 

moot you can establish almost scything and tha only — tha »^ngs by whic h wa 
judge of argument era tha deads* Tbm deads, tha facts of life# show that philos¬ 
ophy* philosophers# art at'bast useless to the cities* Mostly they are sren ham- 
ful# How Is this possible# that you can build up beautiful logos and find no v*— 
in It and yet It Is absolutely unconvincing# That’s an interestiig experience# I 
think# ffa all have aids that atpsrlenea* 

■The man who is a neater of tha art of speaking#* 

Tea# Bow# I will give another exsnpls which I happen to renenber beat at the 
moment — Is in tha dialogue Minas# a Tory short dialogue, In which Socrates 
proves that laws are absolutely unchangeable# absolutely unchangeable, and the nan 
to whom he talks is — finds tha ar gum ent Harises, but ha saysa but bow coma th& 
we Athenians are ohanging our laws every deyt So that is what one ordinarily 
means by o o c n on senses that ha is not overwhelmed by tha beautiful argument and 
remeobers fasts# That is much more finely developed here by Adelmantus. But la 
not — what do we do in such a case# I naan, surely you won’t believe, but on 
the other hand wa cannot olagfly leave it at saying this Is a beautiful a r gu ad ait 
but wa must do something with the a r g u me nt # Tfaat do we doT 

•You go back and question tha assumptions that you started witho* 

Yes# Perhape even the reasoning itself, because there might be some Jm gpso 
Yes* Sura# In other words Ifae a rg um e n t cannot possibly ba true if it is so pa¬ 
tently in conflict with the deeds, Yes* Bow Socrates than — is than compelled 
to taka up this Issues how — Socrates mart explain how tha philosophers ifclle de¬ 
serving to rule are nevertheless in fact useless and sven dangerous — uselass and 
even dangerous to the cities# That is the next theme and this he develops in this 
loqg simile which was reported in the paper# Bow what is tha peculiarity of these 
people* I mean# tha citizens are compared to sailors# Tha true ruler Is compared 
to the captain or pilot# And they don’t permit him to rulet they don’t permit him 
to rule and thqr prev e nt him frm ruling by drugging him, by force, by persuasion 
# # # # developed — oaa you read, say, tha main paints? 

(Student summarises the section}# 

Yea# Tha kqr point is, Z think, that thqr say there is no possible art, no 
possible art# 

■They deny it can ba taught# 9 

* 

Yea# Bow# in this there Is one passage which is particularly interesting in 
2 t88d6# when he enumerates the things which the true captain or pilot must know# 
Yea? Be must know tha year# and tha case one, and tha heavens# and tha stars# and 
tha winds; Heaven is in the center# as it should baa tha overall# the overarch¬ 
ing thing. In a way that which makes tha itiole a whole — you know — which makac 
everything that Is a whole Is that it is surrounded by one arch* That is of 
oourse mere# • • • 


(Change of tape}# 
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• • • and keep theme elves in power over an unruly and irrational mob* • « • That 
has nothing to do with — nothing what aw to do with astronony and astronocy la 
hero a kind of gynboGL of philosophy* Doao It not sake a onset That* Is — this in 
the literal aenae Is difficult* The political art Is the art — no, is not 
strictly speaking an art* It Is a skill — a skill — a kind of horse sens# ac¬ 
quired by long living wl th that — you know — Jim Farl^f such more than axgr text 
book — hew you can keep In power and cone to power and 1 1 n the electlons 0 That 
has nothing to do with any science or aiy art* That is — that la the polls* The 
conclusion is dear* If the philosophers are regarded as useless. If the philoeo* 1 
phers are despised, that Is the fault of the cities 0 It f a not the fault of the 
philosophers, because they are such fools, these sailers who try to control that 
old fat fallow, the dense* But Socrates goes on to say, in ZrS^di that philosophy 
Is despised is above all the fault of pretenders to philosophy* in other words. 

It is not only the fault of these co r r upt politicians* Bhat does Plato understand 
by the oor rup t politicians? That is a constant — Sharer falls into every trap 
here* TTho are these corrupt politicians? Can you mention a name? 

•010000* 

Tee, surso That is what Shorqr thinks* Bid you ever read the Gorgias? Tfho 
1s enumerated there among the corrupted, corr upt politicians? 

"Great onee 0 " 

Sure* Thesistoclee, Pericles 0 I mean there are' — Plato doesn*t mention 
certain names, but strictly speaking ervacy politician, every statesman who ezer * 
was* That will only' gradually come out* How in this connection, in this contact, 
in 1*69, end, and 1*90, beginning, the statement about the nature of the true phi¬ 
losopher is repeated I the third and final statement, and the following items are 
mentionedi love of justice (corrects himself) — love of truth} second, hatred of 
lies, and following from that, a healthy and just character which is followed by 
moderations that*a number three, and then four, five, six, seven are simples cour¬ 
age or manliness, grandeur, easy learning and good m e mory* He molts here the wit« 
tineas or gracefulness and the gentleness* Uhy would be an interesting question* 
Perhaps it has something to do that now he is tal&ng to Adeimantus and not to 
Glaucon* TThat is easier to understand is that justice precedes here moderation 
and the other moral virtues* It follows directly tram love of truth and hatred of 
the lie* And here, in this eramaratioo, manliness Is in the center* the fourth 
out of seven* So these are interesting questions which would have to be cleared 
up* V/e* cannot afford that, not because we have to rush back to the question of 
justice, but because we have another time limit* How here there is another point 
of the utmost importance in 2 * 92 b — what is the most marvelous thing to hear — 
yes? In 1*9 Xbo 

• f The most s u rpr i sing fact of all is that each of the gifts of nature which 

we praise +>**** to co r r upt the soul of its possessor and divert it from phi¬ 
losophy* I am speaking of bravery, sobriety, and the entire list* ** 

Tes* Go on* ~ 

« * * 

••That does sound like a paradox,* said he* •Furthermore, f sa id I,* * *• 

So that*a alll In otha* words, that is the moat marvelous thing and that is 
admitted by Adeimantus and no cogent is madao Strange* That would need a very 
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long connect* I mean, w# — ha speaks, why are philosophers c orrupt , and ha 
gives "if reasons far that and they are developed at great length, but there Is 
one which would seen to be the mast interesting, namely that the philosophic na¬ 
ture contains is itself the germs of its corruption* That*a not developed* He 
mentions two virtues, manliness and moderation, and that will be explained later 
in the dialogue here in — we mill come to that pas sag et that there is a kind of 
tension between the manly el ement and the moderate element and each in isolation 
leads to characteristic pitfalls* That sill be developed later on* fee don’t have 
to go into that* But what about Justice? Can Justice corrupt?• He says every¬ 
thing wo have mentioned! hence. Justice too* How can — I mean, of course you can 
sgy, how can love of easy learning be corrupting, how can good memory be c o rr u p t * 
log? That is also neoeesasy* But the moat — since the dialogue deals, however, 
chiefly with Justice we mast say how can Justice corrupt? Tew? What would you 
say, Mr*© Heinkln? 

11 That Justice would be too much concern with appearances, giving things to 

individuals, and would detract from the things that really are, the nature 

of things © 11 

Tea, but is he hare thinking not only for how it c o r rupt s the philosopher in 
his specifically philosophic activity© He thinks of corrupting also in the pd±~ 
tical* Z think what Plato has in mind is this* Take a man, a truly Just man, ' 
dedicated to Justice, full of seal for Justice* Can this not lead to blindness, 
to partisanship? It happens often enough* I mean — well, one case, a classic" 
cose, i&ich has been discussed more than oncet in Dante’s Comedy when Dante goes 
down to hell and he efxtere it fall of compassion for these poor people, Frances 
Catariadni and other people whom he aees and then at a certain stage — I believe 
it’e in the seventh cants. (?) — he is for the first time angry that he uses the 
rudder of that boat to prevent one of theee poor souls to come — from coming into 
the boat, and who* is that? I exaggerate a bit and I’m speaking from memorye an 
abominable tyrant, a wealthy Florentine who had done terrible things* Ho thing is 
more unblamable than the hatred of tyrants* After all, th«y are criminals on a 
much larger seal# than ary gangster in our neighborhood la, and yet. If 

he becomes, if his -ids disapproval becomes moral untaqpered, mdral indignation*, 
hatred, it is the most innocent c o r rupt ion, but it’s a corruption if only because 
it blinds, to the extent to which it Is corrupt* 

"There’s an element of self-righteousnees involved in that*" 

Could also be* Ias c 'But, surely — yes, yes, one could say that, but that 
is not — I mean, you knew, thqr were not so such concerned with this kind of ' 
Biblical parity, the Greeks* TTali, Dante, of course, was not literally a Greeks 
but still the blinding Justice can blind people* Therefore it must be tampered, 
say by wisdom and this kind of tir-ngo But It is a quite remarkable passage* ?Jor 
be comes and develops at great length — that is a vary delicate question and 
which is treated with the utaost delicacy here, as you can sea* Hell, he cocos 
to the question ishich is easier to handle! the obvious corrupted* feho are the 
corrupted? Wall, according to Ice common view, the Sophists* Ton know these —» 

I mean, these — the of power intellectual* These are the Sophists* X 

think that’s not unfair to azy — to either side* I mean, men who live on their 
wisdom* Or is this an unfair — Z mean, I haven’t read this — the long discus¬ 
sion of intellect uals which was ande in the last year* There was a discussion — 
there is — in one of the Journals there was a questionnaire* I have not come 
around to reading it* But it is because it is difficult to say what an intellect 



tual is, and so but one can s#qr that what HLato aeaas by a Sophist Is what is sow 
called an intellectual# How — and the answer of Socrates la that’s nonsenses The 
Sophists are poor flsho The true corrupters are what 

(Inaudible reply)# 

• - 

Tee, but that Is simply too narrow# The polls, the polia, lesT The result 
Is again the sans# If the philosophers ere useless or hanrful it is not the fault 
of the philosophers# It’s the fault of the cities# Let us read hS9o (eic) 0 That 
is the passage regardlnij necessity, where he describes — 

(Reader clarifies textual reference)# 

93 c — toward the end of that long speech, or read roughly the second part 
of the speecbo 

• # knowing nothing in reality'about which of these opinions and desires 
Is honorable or base, good or evil. Just or unjust, but should apply all 
these terns to the Judgments of the great beast, calling the things that 
pleased it good, and the things that vexed it bad, having no oth«* account 
to render of them, but should call what la necessary Just and honorable, 
nmer having observed how great is the real difference between the nooeeaiiy 
and the good, and being incapable of explaining it to another, ** 

Tea# That is a very nysterloua passage# I mean, oa the one — well, what 
he says is this — you see, that it is really the polls and not merely the demos 
*— appears from the following consideration# what is — what are the basic prod** 
ses of ary polls apart from the polls ruled by the philosophers? They are neees- 
aarily opinions — necessary, can never be moved# The fhndamesrt&l agreement con-* 
sists of opinions and these op i n i ons claim to bathe truth and it is not permitted 
to question then, not permitted to question then, and this is moral (?)* So that 
is regarded as noble. Just, or good, what the society thinks is good, and that is 
true not only of democratic societies, but of*monarchic and oligarchic societies, 
of course, as well# But why this other point, that they, say that these people 
IdentlQr Just things with the necessary? Tfhat can he mean by that? I mean, 
there are necessities# Bo one denies that, but — pardon? 

t _ 

* — 

(IhaudlbleT remark) 0 

lee, it has something to do with that# not quite# But when you read, for 
example. In the Lara# 7??tl and e and other passages, you would see this# tharo 
he presents two principles of Justice© One is geometric Justice# to each what 
belongs to him according to his :*ank, to his ranks giving unequal things to un¬ 
equal people# But then there Is also that — that is the only sound principle 
• « • but than there is ano ther one which is necessazy and which says simple 
equality without any regard to r isk# That is the concession to the power of the 
mazy, a necessity, a compulsion# That’s In Greek the sans word# That, I think, 
is what hs means# The true principle of Justice is abandoned in favor of the 
ends principle of simple equally. That is at least. I think# part of the 
story# Sow, so there are these ;mny dangers# The city corrupts the philosophers# 
How are the philosophers — how come there are some people who are preserved# 

Ton mentioned this in your pap«r — In 2 t 96 a, the first longer speech in 1 &6 # i*o 
Reinldn? Do you have it? 

•"There is a veacy small renmnirt f then# # # #**? 



■ »Th«r» is « rary mil ramanfc,'than, AdedaostM,* Z said, *of thoeewbo 
cot® art worthily with phllAsopfay, sou wall-twrn ad wall-brad zattxr*, It ny 
hald in check by alia* aad so in tha aba anew of ooamptan romining 
tru to phllosopiQr, aa ita qnaltbr bid*, or It aaj haypan that a great ami 
bora la a little town a come and disregard* Ita parochial affairs i and a 
saall group psrhapa night hr natural affinity ba d r awn to it Iran sane otter 

arts which they Justly disdain. . , 

.* 

Tram same other art# lee, Teat 

# # and the bridle of our companion Xbeages also might operate as a re-* 
rtralnt# For In the ease of Theagae all other conditions ware at hand for 
his backsliding from philosophy, but his sickly habit of body'keeping his 
out of polities holds his back# l$r cam case, the divine sign, is hardly 
worth mentioning — for I stppoee it has happened to few or none before na# w 

Tea# That is the enumeraticnj five cases of how people, philosophers, are 
preserved in spite of the universal corruption# By the v^r, this whole argument 
Is a beautiful oooraentaxy on that Aristotle says* "Our nature is enslaved in mazy 
twyso* The development of the beet in us Is possible only with the very greatwt 
difficulty, but In some oases good look can'be helpful, and he gives five examples 
of good luck# For example, sotnocue is sick, like Theagee# Socrates’ case, the 
demonic thing — not divine — the demonic thing, is of oourse — that’s a very 
spade 1 ease of which there Is perhaps no parallel, as he says# And there were 
five and now look at this# If you take a healthy mam, not — a oitlsen of a 
large city — yea? So to eqy, the normal ease and also normal because he does not 
have that demonic sign# tfhat Is his only hope of ealvationf Tesy fumy# Test 

"Oatncisa#* 

Bo, no# That’s eoils# 

*To ba reared up in another art#" 

Sura# Tou sea, that’s the point which I mentioned all tha time, the impor¬ 
tance of the arts# He has some art, some lowly art# That saves him* So Impor¬ 
tant are the arts# But of course he must be intelligent not to sea that this 
lowly art which ha practices, maybe shoemaking, is not something very grand, and 
oust — must, as it ware — he most seek for the art of arts on the basis of his 
experience or — so Important art these arts for Plato and espeoially here in the 
Republic# Tost 

(Inaudible question)# 

Ugr I suggest a simpler — rc, not a stapler word but it Is really a very 
complicated word, but a lazy, convenient words rationality# He can — he knows 
what ha is doing# He can give an account of It# He depttda much lass on chance 
than a peasant, fbr example wonlc. depend and he has really a complete control of 
this' little sphere# He has an In age of rationality# In this sphere of his work¬ 
shop, when he Is the shoes, he knows everything In his field# That’s ' 

something# I mean, while it Is in other respects uninteresting and yet it is, in 
a way, a model of what philosophy wishes to bat tha whole# I mean, the goal would 



be to hare such a perfect understandiz* of tbe whole an the shoemaker has of the 
shoes* This is an illustration which is worth considering as is shown by the 
fact —'when Aristotle, in the fundamental reflections of the second book of the 
Rysios, whan he aiplalne what nature la, he usee the model of the art* I mean, 
of azy art, and what cause means in the oase of art gives him the )uy to what 
cense means in the understanding of natural things* How* he develops, then — end 
then he says in the sequel what can a man de in — given the corruption, to endure 
the corruption — a philosopher* Uhat can ha doT And the answer la absolute ab- 
eteotion tram politics* Only * And In this connection in I* 96 d 6 the 

phrase occursi he will keep quiet and mind his own business* Here the word mind* 
leg his am business is used in the ordinary senses leading a retired life* And 
the paradooy of the Republic is that this formula for leading a retired life be¬ 
comes in the Bepublio ike definition of justice* In other wor ds , the public ao- 
tiv ity is in tne Republic called the private activity, or vice versa* That la 
the great *paradony of thq'book and one can bw^ that all the difficulties are — 
reside in that* How, In conclu si on about this, in defending philosophy against 
AderiUaantus 1 charge Socrates has: in fact proven the inoonq>atdh 111 ty of philosophy 
and politics* It' is not merely the present corr upt ions For eocuple, on page 53 
Shearer translates, • ’there is nothing, if I may eey so, sound or right in azy 
present politics* * * • ’* • P res en t ? 1 is Shorey’a wholly uncalled for addition* 

I mean, if present means at ary time, at ary place where Plato’s perfect 
wealth doesn’t exist — if he means that then it would be justifiable although it 
is still • How what then is the solution! The harnozy between phi¬ 

losophy and the polls is possible only in the beet polls, only in the best polls» 
l&fbTo And ocw a new argument begins which we will discuss nest time* Can ary 
polls, azy polls, even the best, afford laying his hands on philosophy without 
getting destroyed* This is then the connection of the ar g u ment* First .— hi¬ 
therto we have semi the polls endangers philosophy* new he will show that phi¬ 
losophy endangers the polls* That’s the new argument of the next part, and now 
then — and the final c on cl us ion will be the true polls will not endanger philos¬ 
ophy and philosophy win not endanger the true polls because the rulers in the 
true polls are the' philosophers* So you have — you know, the first condition of 
every stable polls, that the ruling element has an Interest in the preservation * 
of the polity, is fulfilled* Her whether that is not a terrific joke we must see, 
but you see, Plato did not lose his cannon sense — yes — In making this * 

How — that we will see* How philosophy endangers the pdlls is, of course, in a 
way much more interesting* I mean, that society — well, the principle is not 
stated dearly hare, but it is — one can easily discern it* VHy is this situa¬ 
tion? I said it before* The polls rests on opinion and philosophy destroys 
opinion* That’s the difficulty* Hiilosopty questions opinion* That alone is 
sufficient to — you see, you must not think of the way in whiah we have become 
habituated to look at the question* that in a true, rational* liberal society all 
opinions are questioned all the time* Ton know, the marketplace of ideas and ' 
where the good idea is bound to *rin? This kind of thing! That was, of course, 
ifedly alien to Plato because evon such a polls rests, of oourse, on an* ultimate 
opinion — rests on it* And the proof is thlsi that absolute tolerance, toler¬ 
ance for evegy opinion. Is impassible* I mean, it can be demanded on paper, but 
it Is In fact impossible* How let us — let ue try to up this point in 

the oontext of the whole work* 

Bow did philosophy come In here altogether? How did it come In? Do you re- 
aeefcer? 

"* * * how this ideal polls could come to be* 19 



1*1 bat that was not the iamediate contact. I mean, that was the question 
'which •• 


"It came is in connection with war." 


7ar* limitation of warfare! limitation of warfare. Ant this limitation of 
rfare discussion took the place of the discussion of the possibility of commu¬ 
nism regarding women end children and we sew there. Incidentally, this pendant 
the war which brings about potentially communism of women and children — you 
know, the war widows and so on — reveals the absurdity of the equality of the 
sexes* The equality of the sexes, the possibility of which had been proven, 
allegedly, proves to be Impossible while the not proven M rm w p i-tmf of children and 
women — regarding wooen and children — is being discussed* Now the limitation 
of war is questioned by — tacitly questioned ly Glaucoo — leads now to a very 
radical repetition of this demand for the' limitation of warfare in the daman! for 
the rule of the philosophers,* The gentle, peaceful dement which asserted itadf 
against the spirited, cold logos re-msserts itself in the fbm of the rule of phi¬ 
losophers* Polls and war belong, together and that is another aspect of the radi¬ 
cal* difference between the polls and philosophy* Now this greet themes polls, 
war, la in a tension with the other great theme of the Republic s the arte, which 
as such point to the art of arts, to philosophy* In the firsi city, in the city 
without war, there were the artsj not all arts, but the fundamental arts, as you 


remember* The arts as arts are the rational form of human cooperation* Tho 
ehomaaker produces the shoes more for others than for himself* Art and war ore 
In this sense opposite and that there is an art of war is an interesting paradcoy 
but that doesn't come in on the first level of the arg u m ent * Y7ar means overpower^ 
log ty force and fraud or by persuasion* That has not overpowered — that has 
nothing to do with this cooperation* No m if we look — the simple observations 
if wo compare Plato's Republic with any* actual polls we sec that the characterise 
tic feature of Plato's ^^public in not war* Tou have war in Plato's Republic* of 
course, but you have war cUscTIb every — every city. The preponderance of tne 
spirit of art Is the characteristic feature of Plato's Republic 0 In — th^r are 
in atte n tion and*what Plato does in the foreground first, a/tar the collapse of' 
the city of pigs, is to boring about what we can call a synthesis of art and war, 
of art — you know they have the arts and they get in addition an art of the sol” 
dierSo This synthesis of art and war in — up to Book V roughly — foreshadows 
the synthesis of philosophy and the city in the central book of the Republic 0 It 
scens to me that the art - war antithesis offers the key to the Republic and I 
believe one could show this also by going into the details* I rememberremind 
you only of one point* the proof — the only peculiar institution of the Republic 
whose possibility was allegedly pawen, namely the equality of the sexes — you 
rementomr, the possibility of communism of property and of conainlsa of woraan and 
children - ^was never proven* Now what is the central argument proving the equality 
of thesaxes? That the he-phyaician and the she-physician, as far as their art is 
concerned — it is irrelevant whether the artisan is male or female* That they 
have — are of different sex — tliat they have different bodies is irrelevant* 

Art and what art s tands fort that 1s, I think, the great theme of the Republic 
and this is the way in which Plato leads, in the Republic* to philoeopoy* A 
warning is necessary* Plato lead*/ up to philosophy also from entirely different 
phenomena and that is not the only access to philosophy, but it is — in a way, 
grandest Platonic work, it is the accees* I give you two examples* In the 
Fhaedo philosophy is presented as the art of learning to die, so death is the^ 
eterHng point* In the Banquet philosophy is presented as the highest fora of 
eroe* Tou knowt I mean, eroe r-an nothing to do with art* love, dee ire, longing. 



«nd the highest — of which there are forme, bat If one understands the mean- 
lag of eros, eren of the lowest form, one sees that its completion end' folfULsoot 
is philoeophy and tho Republic* • • • (several inaudible cords)* Veil* is then 
aiy point you could like to raise? 

(Inaudible question comparing today's assignment Tilth the Banguct) 0 

Tee, that is no question* but the question is chat is its relative status and if 
you — X mean, not — in the Republic not the philosopher but the tyrant is 
called eros Incarnate later on in the eighth or ninth book* Test And that is 
surely — one — that is the point* Plato cannot simply abstract from. eras* X 
mean* he cannot apeak of philosophy in say way without understand^ it as love of 
wisdom, lore of the truth* That is true, but nevertheless there is no connection 

— no, X tell you about something — there is no eonnootion — granted, that phi* 
loscpfcy is necessarily eros of the truth, but theeroe of the truth has in the 
Republic no connection with the ordinaxy eros* That is absolutely crucial because 
what induces the philosopher in tho perfect city to take care of his fellow men? 
Pardon? 

(Inaudible reply)* 

Compulsion — a dear — not eros* There is no human affection as such hers<> 
So surely that means the Republic is characterised as I have said once before by 
the demotion of eros and there is another point which I should mention — X forgot 
that — when he speaks of these five irqrs in which In the c o rr up t world philosoph¬ 
ic natures nevertheless become philosophers he makes the central example the man 
who has a lowly art and then he mentions also Socratas 0 Be mentions him¬ 

self, end Socrates has the demonic thing* There is nothing said of an art* Test 
Socrates becomes a philosopher and that is a good example of it as it should be 

— Socrates becomes a philosopher in Athens, not eadlad, not sick, and what the 
other examples are, and not possessing an art* 

(Inaudible question)* 

His father* And — yes — no, no, but he clearly takes this case as one 
different from, the others* Tos, what — but what is that demonic thing? And 
then — that is & long question and Shorty knows all, but X believe one can show 
by — through an argument that tho demonic thing ascribed to Socrates end — by 
the way which — the empirical phenomenon is what some people would call today 
charismatic personality, a magnetic personality* The best Platonic formula — 
equivalent — would be an erotic nature* Socrates — and Socrates says so iron 
time to time that he knows nothing except the erotic things* Tou know? But in 

— that his Intensely — the fact that he is intensely attracted by people pos¬ 
sessing good natures, this being attracted and attracting thaai that is the erotic 
character of Socrates and there is, of course, no question, why should Socrates be 
concerned with other human beings* He doesn f t have to be constrained, compelled* 
His arcs drives him there* I don't know whether X didn't lose xy my in this long 
speech, but what 1 was trying to show was s imply that X think that confine it 
onlyt in the Republic' Socrates abstracts from his own erotic nature and a true un¬ 
derstanding of «— say, in the first place of nature itself would, of course, re¬ 
quire that we would urrierstand that very complex relation of such a phenomenon as 
cr o w on the one haw! and of the arts on the other* I believe as a general rule 
that every Platonic dialogue abstracts from something of the utmost importance for 
tha subject natter under discussion and therefore the strangeness* That points 



truly to what Z saplainad last tin about the is^oeelbllity underlying every 
Aristorhanwan comedy. There la a fundamental — you know* if you abstract from 
essential to the subject what you get la something Impossible, obvious** 
^Ti and in this sense every Platonic dialogue presents something impossible and 
yet for thla Tory reason most Instructive. You kneart EUrto new present ad his 
analysis' of the human aool and hence also of the political things, the deeper 
analysis, in a treatise like Hobbes* He new did that* Xt Is always presented, 
say, by Socrates In conversation with these and these people md with a vise to 
the needs of these and these people, l»e. always one-eldsd2y and it la a task for 
the understanding of a dialogue to overcome these very suggestive but one-sided 
ploturesto get the all around picture as Plato has In mind and — well, some 
people could say why did ha go through this troublst Uhy not do chat John Stuart 
Mtn did and so mazy others and sot forth In a straightforw ard , simple manner, 
but perhaps he thought wa would understand him better If we would have to work it 
out to a considerable part fbr ourselves and not get it. • • * (a few inaudible 
words). Tee* But X*m sorry it’s so late. Met time, second half of Book VI* 
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Plato'o Republiot Book 72 . second half. ggrariber 7 , 1961 . 


• • • you lowr, I mean your paper moat be lntalllglhla. Ton knowt Z mean, what 
you —^you refer to thasa two passages and Miat Plato say* here, that the highest 
ton of knowledge la one 1 a which you do not touch sense perception or opinion for 
one skonacU You have this passage In mind, of coura a. 

■Yee.* 

Tea. All right.* So In other words something like Hegal's ays ten. Hoe let 
us go first — I mean, it was not aagy to fbllow you. That la the reason wiy I 
interrupt ad, but go on. 

(Above interruption occured'while the papa* was being read. The tape resumes 
after the paper is finished, as follows). 

... It was not very dear. How you made a few points which are vary good. Fttr 
eacaaple, when you said about the divided Has la a propor ti on and therefore that 
constitutes an act of justice on Plato 1 a part and one could perhaps say it* la per* 
haps the moot striking set of justice In the Republic. Perhaps. Secondly, you 
also were surely right whan you said think?ngTaTTEwys begun what one can server 
thus begin* That I think is also what Plato means, but of oourse that you can — 
Plato says that speech must have a beginning and an end. Xou knowT That la ne¬ 
vertheless possible and I could use this as a friendly criticism of your paper, 
that — you just jump Into the familiar things — you know. « . I mean, the simile 
of the divided line without leading us up to it in the way in which it is done 
hare. But the point *dxere I eamot follow you la this. You spoke of language 
I frequently. Pinto we may almost say never speaks of language. Of oourse, he 
does but that would only prove what Z say* Plato la concerned 

'with speech, not language. The difference la absolutely crucial because the 
! language is always this or that languages Greek or Persian or English, whatever it 
] may be. But speech, the speech la human. The difference between speech and lang- 
uage la the difference between Plato and what one may call modern his tori clsa be- 
I cause language la always this or that language and for Plato that is a relatively 
i uninteresting question that the sane thing is called, say, ty the 

i Greeks and table in English and ty some other words in other languages. That b 
| for him fundamentally uninteresting, convention. There la a great — so when you 
j apeak of language you surely transcend the Platonic question but if you say there 
la alarays speech. Before we begin to speak, even as little children, there is 
speech already there, !•«. an articulation of the whole, and this is ultimately 
'due to the fundamental hanaozy between the human mind and the whole — that would 
i probably come closer to what Plato means than azythirg we could say, anything else 
you could say. That is surely true. But I do not want to — we will take up 
these questions to the extent to which wa can taka than up later. Only one points 
you said about Plato's silence about natural things in the. ... 

(Inaudible reply), 

* 

TJsll, there ha speaks also of enemies and friends. (Tbanrilble exchange). 

Yes. In other words, he speaks only of animals. Animals* natural right And 
that is — he must have his reason for that — that these are natural things. 

But that is a minor although, I believe, not entirely accidental, but 

let me take up first — there was a point in your argument which — In which I 
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80006 the following contention hut I'm not wore whether yea meant that* Jn 
your discussion of tho divided line — X presuppoee now far argument's sake that 
you havo reed the divided line — I»m sorry — that you were concerned with the 
relation of the divided line and the good or the idea of the good and that you 
noticed that the idea of the good does not occur In tho divided line end that 
created a difficulty far you* Is this correct? 

"There was no difficulty at all*” 

TEy not? 

”T 7 ell, the line doesn't point exymhere* In the sense that it is mounting 
to the good, the direction where the good is is not Indicated in axy wsy by 
the line* It is simply where you go to see the Ideas*” 

Tee, but are not the — is not the idea of the good beyond the ideas so if 
you know where the ideas ore you know the direction toward the idea of the good? 

” 7 Tell, why do you introduce this word 'beyond'”? 

Exactly what Plato seyst beyond being, beyond ideas* 

(Inaudible reply)* 

Tea, but one thing aeons to be olesrt that the idea of the good is high a* 
than tho Ideas* Ho? Well, then we* * • let ns postpone it then until we come 
to that* Horryou began* your statement WLth a general reflection along these lines» 

! here in this, in a way, highest part of the Republic Images are used* As a matter 
; of fact Plato uses three iragost first, the sum then, the divided line, and the 
third, the cove, which comes at the beginning of Book TO** And here there ere 
images and images means, of course, no philosophic cogency, as you put it* THiere 
tc drew tho line *— where to draw the line where Plato speaks strictly and where 
he speaks loosely, you could say, or differently* Tee, that is — that 1 * the — 

I mean, oan the line be drawn* Ler; us take another example to which you also re* 
fer* There ore sytha in the Platonic dialogues* For mcenple, at the end of the 
tenth book we will come across a nyth* Tea, but who soys that it is a nyth? We 
have a certain notion af what nythu are and* then we call certain passages, certain 
descriptions, aythioal* That is, of course^ not good* I mass, strictly we can 
speak* of zryths, to begin with, only when the speaker says it is a myth*' For ex¬ 
ample, at the end of the Oorgias there Is a famous nyth, very seemingly, end Soc¬ 
rates says implicitly to the inierljooutor, Calllolee, that it Is not a nyth al¬ 
though you believe it Is'a nyth* --"hat Is a logos,* a serious, cogent speech, and 
not a nyth* How this Is, of course, very pedantic, * but to begin with that's the 
bast ws can do and we would have to raise — I mean, if we call a certain story, 
a certain account, a nyth we would have — against Plato's denial or silanes, ws 
have to lay a foundation* What we know is only that Socrates talks hers to cer¬ 
tain human beings and we can, ty careful consideration, see what kind of human be¬ 
ings they ore* I mean, ere th<y professors of philosophy in the present day sense 
of the term or maybe in the sense In which such beings emerged already shortly* af¬ 
ter Plato’s tins, or ore they young gentlemen who have aoquirai same knowledge, 
some skills — for example, Glaucon obviously* knew something of geometry — and we 
mast see, we must simply see how — of course, there ere seme clear indications in 
the Platonic dialogues os to what would constitute a genuine apodletic argument 
and we can measure by that standard all arguments occurring, and we eon frequently 



«m that thnre era arguments regard'd aa entirely persuasive by everyone present 
which are, apt persuasive tat which are surely not convincing, dem o n st r a tive* 

And that's the only vny In which we can go on and here thin explicit — Socratee 
mqtb eoqpUoltly he doesn't know the idee of the good, but he somehow divince it. 
Now if thia Is ao what he seys about It cannot possibly bb perfectly* lucid and 
can only be wtated in a vague, suggestive way. That is what he does, azxi of 
course these suggestions have to be reed ray carefully and to see what we can 
find out of it and perhaps we oan state it somewhat more precisely than it is sta¬ 
ted, not because we are more* intelligent than Glancon or Adeimantus tat because we 
have had soma help* Tou pee, Gltucom mad Adeimantus h*v«'t read the other dia¬ 
logues. T7# have reed the other dialogues eta in addition we have also perhaps 
read Aristotle eta some other men who help us s bit in understanding Plato. That* 
the only wiy to pro c ee d eta not — Shorqr, of course, is s very great sinner. I 
looked at sons of his notes. Us says, here Plato speaks as a poet and hare ha 
speaks as s logician and metaphysician* Now there ia neither logic nor metaphy¬ 
sics in Plato and as far poetry we have to eonsldff the fhet that the poets are 
treated ray badly in this book* So to apply the term poetic to Plato without 
1 having laid a foundation for it Is a very great sin and therefore we oust really 
begin frm scratch and we are — the tart Is not always especially In 

i this section and most of you have to raty arrtirely on the translation, tat we * 
must go our way. Norr 1 st us then turn to the contact, but I thank you. I mean, 

X was pleased with your paper, but I do not entirely agree and we have a real di¬ 
vergence, it seems, regarding the idea of the good. X hope we have time enough 
to discuss it* Now, the context. 

Inst time we have seen the discussion of how the polls endangers philosophy 
eta then in U97& Socrates turns to the question of how philosophy endangers the 
polls* Bow do people now take up philosophy Is the question and that’s a wrong 
way, that th^ endanger the polls. Answert when they are very young. And, in 
addition, they take up the most difficult parti that which has to do with speeches 
whatever that nay mean* That is not as Is l«n art lately end- 

dent. That this part dealing with speeches is particularly grave and they begin 
very young and then it ruins. This Is not developed here. It is developed much 
later in the seventh book and he or she who gives his report about the seventh 
book should re-consldor that. The conclusion is — the thing is In no way devel¬ 
oped — that full dedication to philosophy, and that means, of course, especially 
what deals with speeches, only after one has concluded erne’s political and mili¬ 
tary life. Only then* Now vhat does this meant On* the basis of what we read In 
the seventh j^ook we must say after fifty. Till then, soma preliminary studies 
tat no dedication to philosophy. In other w o r ds , philosophy ia to be treated in 
the good cily es the priests are treated In Aristotle’s good city, tlhan you are 
young you are a soldier. If you are out of active service you are still available 
for reserve duty, and then when you are older you became an administrator or 
statesman, and when you are byroad that age of the useful active type, then you 
become a priest. And similarly — similarly in Plato, then you become a philoso¬ 
pher. Now this id.ll be modified in the book of — in Book VII, as you will then 
see, but it is — tat why Is it modified there* Because there a much more de¬ 
tailed discussion of the misuse of philosophy by young people 1s given. Here 
there is no indication, so we postpons that. Now this fact — you see the spee- 
ehass it is not developed what that means. It is so vagus that it mey very well 
inelada rhetoric as well, and thereupon Adeimantus says, our — Thrasynachus hers 
will not like it, that there will be no young people who will deal with speeches, 
to which Socrates rep^lc® — that is in c to d ■— don’t broil usi we have 
just become friends, while we have never been encodes* Now that is, I t hink, an 
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teportanfc Isoson for a oartain ends intnrpratetion of the Rewfrlta la which 
Sooratoo < ya w to bo oo the maap of Svagtentoae* foot Soaretao' pore vtr^ 
too oad Thregraacbno* wholly Injure wloe* Xt'a not oo elaple m that* 1 naan, 

[ I don't qoootdon tho parity of Somite, bat Z qumttan that Thxmpoocfans la oo 
1mtirolp l^are* Henorap ttalo ngr be, thy nor hero booaoo Monte and Monte 
lo o o tron g nerd# Monte dooo not aareip am lr heU fatten, roll aet*" Up 
boro thyr Just wr borne Montet Bor # laowart on tho boolo of what wo hero 
oboor rod re ga rding Thxooynoohao la Booh Z bhoro X hrta p aa cfaao lo or plflQro tho 
polls, booaooo Soaretao lo non taking tho olds of tho polio and o^w that poopla 
dl o ll ko p oJ Lltl o al philosophy lo parfoetlp Jaotifiod boaanoo ao peopla haadlo phi¬ 
losophy non It lo dotrtaantol to tho polio* Thin thono lo pwroaod In tho soqoriL 
booaooo la tho oaqpal what Socratao lo doing lo to ohon that phtloooptgr lo not 
intrinsically hanafol to tho polio, l*o» ho poroondao tho poSipu that's toogp 
tho donor, tho soap, that itrflooopfay lo a lino thing and that lo of — pao, but 
wbot dooo persuading tho nay raont Vhat lo that p a rwioolon If dooo oldUfbllyt 
flow do poo call tho art of perousolae, ngr Z aokt FfrdonY 

"Rhetoric*" 

Too, and eepeciallp popular rhetoric* that meant Qraajmaohao 9 art. Soon* 
too uoae hero ZhrogpoMboo’ art, which doaa not ranaparrlTy noao that ha mao tho 
apeelal toehodyam of Ttompmeofavo* Sooratoo rindlootop tho dnmo agalaot tho* 
an orno ao prajodiooo of idirfmntqo — poo know — oho would stand — tho rabble, 
tho riff raff, and Soorataa —* tbat v n aboard, poa — If pan aro gnztlo and doe 
pan oaa persuade than that pfallooopharo ora reollp good no. ind — pee, bat 
that lo not a aero Incident* That la tho opotor of tho Handbill* bocooso tho 
loooo with whloh wo aro oanoarasd and d)us ono anot norm forgot *hen deoling 
o2oo with high fhlootln things* tho gaeotua of the pooalbllltp, pooofh1Iltp 0 
Ton mated tho guaction wan tho possibility of oomortan regarding 

women and children woo not prorod end It woo sinply assarted, orarpthlng daponte 
on tho possibility of the phllnoophara booendag kings* fas, but what dooa It 
naan? Ona noat bo spool fln< Too hsro a philosopher* Too hero a philosopher and 
lot m aoooaa — and, oagr, a purf sot philosopher and somehow ha lo wllllag to 
xmlat bat that lo on auttrelp onemided proposition if tho altlseoo don't want to 
bo ruLod bp h1% oo tho oltloano anot bo persuaded to aoeapt bin gerartUy* If 
it lo possible to paranoia tho dram of tho mafhlamo of tho role of phlloeephm 
than tho role of phlln o cph n M lo pooolhlo oad if this panooaoion lo lapoooiblii 
then tho role of phil os ophe r s lo InpomZblib It daponte tesolutaly on that* If 
poa oap wall* tho anltltndo win bo ooarood tp oar beautiful oapao^perton guar¬ 
dians, thap too hero to got — bo persuaded* Buy aro not philosophers* So that 
l lo. In a wap, tho caotar of the RctiMIo* Can the maltltado bo paromdadt ind 
of course thy anot bo persuaded 'by pEHmophoro, tho only people who truly am 
| the necessity of tho rale of philosophy* Ao philosopher, therefore, wot poo- 
•asa not only tho otrlot philooopble art which EUto oalla dlalooticoi ha noot 
aloo poaaooa tha rhetorical art* That people aro dlstrootfUl of whet Sooratoo 
mpo, Sooretae adadta la parfhotly planofKlo, Soorataa lo not auogay with than 
booanoo thap hero norm soon a perfect aaa ruling In a oitpi parf act wan meaning 
hors a philooophcar* Bor eon a porf act non eqpeet th<m to btllore that it lo not 
Jmt pdo in tho olpt It woasld bo aboard* Therefore, ano noot persuade than* Sa 
this oonneotian tho oantral eteteaant of &73* arils will not cease In tho eitioo 
nor oran la the hnwan zaoo ganaraUy if tho philooopharo do not boooao kings — 
lo restated, lt99b, o to — IP* Heizddnt Do poa hero itt It’s tho speech begin* 
ning at the and of &99a* Tea* 


* ’7tor v thi* own cod fa r a taat l ag this, va than daspita ov fairs dselarsd 
under oonprilslon of tha truth that nalthar city nor polity near nan either 
dll srer bo perfected until soma ehanea oonpels this* » • 

Bafbre, before* last 

"Before ■"••*•• before sons chance oonpels this unew r u ptod remnant of 
philosophers, vho nor boar tha atlgna of uselessness, to taka charga of tha* 
stats shatter th^ vish it or not, and oonatrains tha oitlsana to obey than, 
or also bafora tor acne dirlna inspiration a genuine passion for tma philos¬ 
ophy takas possession* * • ,*■ 

A ganolna eras* Xaa? Z nan, tha Grsak word is eras bars* tat os — I 
think wa should ksap it for certain reasons* last Oo on* 

# 

**# * • aithar of ilia sons of tha nan nor In poser and eovydgnty or of 
thaesalvas* To* affirm* that aithir or both of thass things onuot possibly 
cons to pass is, Z agr# quite uarsoeonabla* Ody in that oaaa oculd va ba 
Mostly ridiculed as uttering things as fatlle as jdey-dreane n.^ 

So, in other voids. It Is nst-fce possibility east ba p resen and va cannot 
lasra It at tha aero ass option va bars hsard bafora that It Is, In faot, tqpossi- 
blab Only an appreednatlon is possible* So* Tha possibility of role of phllor* 
ophera most ba proven* That’s dear* But ha ohax^ae it nor* Ha aays not •» ha 
says no longer if tha philosoph ers bars baeona kings, but bafora tha philosophers 
bora baooaw kings, vhloh prepares tha later re-statement that anothar raxy impor¬ 
tant condition Is to ba ItalflTlcfl* Zt la not enough if tha philosophers baoons 
kings as vs shall sss later* Zt Is also maoassaxy that tha philosophers hare tha 
p o wer to rusticate tha vhola oonsmlty older than ID, bat va poatpona that for 
later* Another point w hi c h is toy important# tha philosoph y ara — nost ba 
oonpallsd by sens aooidant or Caterer it My bo* Bat than ha says, when ha 
' spanks of tha Hags and tha sons of kings, a troa arcs for — a ganolna eros for 
j ganolna philosophy east fall into that* Bara joa bars an opposition of area and 
' anagkl (t), of daalro and eoqpalslono Hdlesepfay is ganolna only if it — tha 
I philosophic'life is ganolna only * if it is lowed, if it la desired, bat tha politic 
j cal Ufa is, for tha philosopher, only nreynlsiflono That Is tha grsat question 
I and tha grant question, of course, Is therefore not only hear to pyuade tha 
noltitada to 1st thansalTaa ^ay ruled by philosophy, bat also how to oooqpel 
; tha philosophy* Parsuaaicn won’t dot boar to eospal then to taks ears of tha 
politioal^lAfa* And 1st us reed tha next apiaah also* 

* ’If, than, tha bast philosophical Baturas hsrs srar baan constrained to 
taka eharga of tha stats* * * • •* 

Tas« Zoo saa alsoi compelled, compelled again* Wlthoot onagmlsicn it will 
newer ba* Taat 

* ■* * *'in lnflnita tine past, or near era In aona baxbario region far bayend 
oar ken, or shall hereafter ba, va ara prepared to maintain our contention 
that tha constitution va hara described has been, is, or will ba raalisad 
vhan this philosophlo itosa has taken oontrol of tha statab 99 

T«, litenUgr **han thia Mas.* "Hillo»opblo« la 
Short*. Xaa. Taat 


adiUtlop tgr 
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**Xt 1• not a tMn japooglblo to hiaou 
Ttmt It la difficult wi too 


or 


7V| too in» Too m luro tads _ __ 

It baa — it night bm happonad — thla nnipalolun la poarlhla la luro 
Of ooorao It la not atom truly that rata la foadUa tat it la as- 

aartad and ra — tar ths tlao being aa good talldran aa aooapt r i 
that, mother It haa hap poaad la tha part* no raoorda oT that, no raaocda of It. 
Zh tha fttew of tha taw wo cannot taor anything* At tha present Uses It 
omld — aa ooold observe It. Teat Directly. Ion lmoaV Can 70a rely on re- 
portat Bat lata aro un d aa. V# ara la Athens. So tha phUoaophara nlo in 
AthanaT Do thar rnla la Spartaf So thar nlo In Carlathf Bo. Wall, thgr ooold 
nlo In oflBM batata p loea. mong noo-Gretao, and taat ho sqr* "In 
ple o <^ X ball ara neana thlaa IT philoeopty would eaarge and baoona nling In 
faraiga trlba hr tala vary that tha fOMAga triba would eaaaa to ba 
only tha piloou voold ba — aharo thgy lira — would bo baetarla. 
tha question to talah ho tu no nor than In — and taat la of tha utaaat 
tanoa baoanaa It prcparaa tha whole than about tha idoa of tha goad — taat la 
a philosopher aupaotod to dot lb a aagr ra taor iti to rolob But It rill nor bo 
stated In aero spool flc tarns In 500s. 500a. 


■ r For surely, Adodnaator. too nan taoao a&nd la truly flxod on eternal rr» 
alltlaa baa no leAenro to tore hla eyae doanard upon tha patty affairs of 
m a. and 00 angaglng la otrlfa adth than to bo filled with aoqr and hate...* 


Ton *aa, that angflatn* why tha xtrlloaoph ar a can only ba coapailad to do 
that* Buy «rs ooqplataly takm 19 with thla — la tbla oontanplatiOQ,, Taat 

#' • bat ba flw> hi* gaa* upon tha thing* of tha *t*rn*X and unchanging 
ardar, and aotdag that th«y neither uron g nor ara wroogad by ana noth«r, 
bat'all Alda la hanaoqr raaaon bid*, ha all! andaawsr to ladtata than 
and, aa lkr aa nay ba, to huhion himaalf In thair Idkanaaa and aaalaAlata 

hlaaalf to than* 9 * 

# • 


lk othar word*, thla acrid — or thla — pavhapa aaa right — Z 

don’t strictly apaakftng apaak of a acrid, but thla — tha** thing* Adah ara 
alany* ara In parfaet ortor and tharotfors ha baoona* — by aqnt,*wp1atlng than ha 
asaladlataa hlmaalf to th*a» Ba baoo n oa hlaaalf ^ firs* iron tha 

roots of injustios* Taat 

0 ’Or do yon think it poaslbla not to laltat# tha things to ahioh atyona 
attaohaa hlagalf with adadrstloaf ’ tflyoarfbla/ ha *ald« ’Than tha Invar 
of window aaaodatipe with tha diviaa ardar will hlaaalf bsoons orderly and 
diaina In tha* naaacra peradLttad to ana. Bet oalaany 1* plnxtlfdl ovary- 
wh«r*»’ *!**, truly o’ ’If, than,’ Z said, ’aooa aagdatn 1* laid upon 
hln to practies ataaplng on tha plastic nattar« « , *«■ 

>• • 

Bat# taa rape titiaju oqupa l nlon in needed. So bo really Uvea In tha ean- 
tagOLntlon of taooo perfectly beeritiful and orderly things nod nothing — arm 
namntarily ho would ura glra tp this perfectly hllaaful activity, but son# 
B«H«lo1noi la required and tb«t 

**. . . la laid n*» hln to praotleo stooping an taa plaatlo 

cotta* of boon nature. . . 



I«( th«t la to o nrrtt — 1 "Mat h« s«a thwa to print Into ttaa afamot«a 
of haw Map both prlrataly and pdMdy, 1 Xaf 

• • and not atrdj to madid end ihahlon himself, do you think ho will 
prove a poor craftsmen of sobriety and Justice and dll font of ordlzsaqr 
civic vlrtuef - 

I« 9 but vulgar virtue, Tfcy civic virtue? So, in other wcr do , tho phliooo- 
plur — tho npootCLo activity of tho philosopher dll bo. In tho first placet 
that ho will n m booono a craffcanen of vulgar virtue, Haro tho philooophar too 
becomes a oraftonmn, You mate thia poin t I — wo discussed frequcntlyi tho 
Hocdbllo la a oonomitgr of craftsmen, Soldiara were craftsman of flresdon, The 
pEQooqpnana aro croft mum of virtue, Tho oloar distinction, not uninteresting, 
loot 


■3a thia tho first tins that civic vlrtoo la oollod vulgar virtual - 

Z don’t remember now, Z don’t have tho rofaronooa hors, but' it la — it 
occurs frequently In tho Platonic dialogues, Tho — oh yes, sura, when ho apoko 
of tho — auro it oeoorrodU Vhen ho apoko of tho four virtues in Book XT, or vos 
I it — in Book IF — you know, thm ho sold la' thia, la thia moderation •• la thia 
m od ul a t ion, tho intarlooutor — yaa, but add vulgar. Oh yes, Sura, 

because tho true virtuo la Inaopnrablo from philosophy la tha aama individual ac- 
ooarding to Hate* Thoroforo aay virtuo of a non-philosopher want bo genodne 
I virtuo, Incidentally, that la also tho answer to tha queetLon of Ifir, Buttaraorth 
vfaioh 1 postponed all tho tlao. Ho amid that Z apoko of Plato’a first oily In 
tho Republic oa being constituted without thought aa to virtuo, Doesn’t thia by* 
psaa, xo a eortoin extant, tha Inpliidt idaa of i n no c a nt virtue! You soon of 
theeo staple south ssa Islanders* Yast Um eho ooold pass thalr tlao singing 
prslao to tho gods must bo virtuous to a certain extent, Surely, I moon, their 
! virtue has aaxy oaanings. There aro any levels of virtue, but in thia inn o o es n o 
; which la vary ehandng — la not genuine virtue^ end Z think that la not so hard 
! to understand. End, who was very different in all thaao natters £tm Plato, 
also said this, Innocence la a wonderful thing, Tho trouble le it’s oo easily 
loot. Yon knost They have no fcsptatlani there end it la oo sheltered and that 
I la — genuine virtuo requires amethlng like principles, You know? Conscious 
\ principles. They aro absnft, They are just nice people, 

•Is there axy way to distinguish the exercise that thia kind of virtue re¬ 
quires aa against tho typo of thing that I’m referring to by this — inner 
spirit or g o od ne a a ■ \ 

Oh, well* Well, what would you do — 

■Disciplined aa against — p 

0 

Veil, 1 address this question to tho class, Vhat would bo tho dear dif¬ 
ference between such innocence and genuine virtue from Socrates’ or Plato's 
point of view! 

■Thwr wouldn’t dare go deem 63 rd Street, - 
ThWT wouldn’t know of aiy 63rd Street, leaf 
■Intellectual virtuosi - 



Tm. Ml thing. -Ihqr oooUn't give m aocoant of why thqr aetadM th*r 
did. loot Bar. that la. of eom% tn« olao of tha porfoot gootlaon altho'^h 
to • Xaosv dogroo booonoo a ortnla MrtlooiatoaaH regarding 

pr in ciple la roqolrod. So — tat thla ~ ao tha p hi l B O Ogh— aro alao crafts- 
mb' and ttala than alii bo takan vp labor on la thla book aad Z van you alraady 
awr, la tba tooth book, la tha first port of tha tooth book tana poertsy la troa^ 
tod, the Idoaa thoMolroa aro presented aa products of araftsoaashlp and the god 
la tha oraftaoM. So that X thick goes too, bat thla only la a&tlelpatiaos Boa 

whva wore wo nowt Caa you rood oof 

0 

••By no means,* he said** 

Well we here to go on* Tee, yes* 

* *But IT the* multitude beoone m rare that what we ere M^lag of the philoso¬ 
pher le true, will thqr still be harsh with ptdlosophm, mod will they 
distrust our statement that ao city could erer be blessed aaleM ita 2 lace* 
a«nta wore traced by artlwt* who used the heavenly modslt* t®uy will not 
be harsh, 1 he said, *if thqr percelre that, 19 

The divine model* That** the divine modal* We snst be careful* Te*o By 
the wqr, you eee thla thanes to appease, to tene the enltltode end to liberate it 
Aran It* antipathy to philosophy* That 1* the overall subject lure* Good* Se 
that le the nest point then* The philo s oph er * hare to be — th^ beoone crafts* 
mm of vulgar virtue ty maHng a blueprint* Teat A blueprint In imitation of a 
dlvln* nodal* Tea* 

••But tell me, what la the rananr of that skwtoh you hare In slndtt trhepr 
will taka the city and the characters of men, as they night a tablet, and 
first wipe it olean — bo tnay task* But at any rata you knar that this 
would be their first point cf difference ikon ordinary ref oners, that they 
would refuse to taka in hand either individual or state or to legislate be* 
fbre they either received a clean slate or thenselvee node it clean* •« 

Again, ao you see that is* the second condition* Zt 1* not sufficient that 
the phi lo sop h er s beoone xulocw, Hags* They also noet first have a cleansing, * 
ccnplete deeming* That will later on be developed* That mean* the expulsion, 
the rustication of ev e ry on e who ha* been brought up In the old nann e r a of life* 
Test 

"And they would be right, 9 he said* f And thereafter, do you not think that 
they would sketch the figure of the constltutiont •• 

Thereafter* Test Thereafter* After the cleansing* Good* lea, after the 
.lest 

••And than, I taka it. In the course of the work they would glance frequent¬ 
ly* * • *•• 

Bote the sequent* First the cleansing* Then the sketch* And then the 
nest step* These are subsequent rteps 0 

••* * * they would glance frequently in either dlreetlon,'at Justice, beeuty, 
sobriety and the like as th<y are in the nature of things, and alternately 
at that which they were trying to reproduce In mankind, wiggling and blend* 



IQS wixxm pursuits that hue of ths so to sTuair darlTlxs 

their judgment f*m that likeness of huoanlty which Boost too called when 
it appeared In men tho lay e and likeness of God* •* 

Is, now 1st us stop ham* That la ray hard to wntasrtand* Also* tbs 
t«ct Is mtrwaly difficult* But that Is one of tho racy fer references Id 
Wato* But therefore by no means negligible* to natural right* Huy look to 
that which Is ty naturs right and nobis and fflarraloos and all tho othy sooh libs 
t h i n gs* Thy look to that and thw thy look to something elsei to toward 
thoss things* toward thoss othy things — the other tkSsgs In — among hewn ba» 
/lhgs* At ary rats — one thing Is elsar* Tbs other thlx« to which they look Is 
not ths natural right* There la aonethlxg also and they asks a nlxtaw of what 
la ty naturs right and of sons other right* That is — this happew* however* 
only after they hare nsda ths outline or the schen* of ths regias and ths rsla* 
tlon — In other words* ths schwe* ths schwa* ths outllns is not ths sues — - 
'what — ths clear question and ths ray difficult question Is how is ths snfum 
the outllns of ths regias — we mat assume of ths bast regias — related to 
,what is by nature just? Does this — ray well* that is not dereOLeped hers* But 
dose it mean that what thy will actually es tablis h In ths *»»—™**y will be s 
conqprands# between ths perfsot schwas which is identical with Wat Is ly smturs 
right and what Is p os si bl e in this particular rvwwmity?* I do wt know, Xt*s 
surely s ray important questleno Well* these are* then* ths chief activities of 
ths* philosophy sad — ths chief polltleal aetlrltles — and thy wet be know n 
and* in a wy* presented to the future subjects of ths philosophy so that thy 
know what thy are letting thorns eOLree in for and so that thy can be persuaded to 
•ocept the rule of tho philosophers* Bow ewdiat — Id 508s* Socrates has eon* 
olndsd hie proof of the possibility that ths nay ean be tansd and than a new — 

ths new th we Is indicated Id 508a* 508a* in the sesond —• yes, at the begiiadngo 

• • • 

■•Let us assume* then* • said I* ’that thy are won onr to this viwo 1 " 

That? Z didn’t hear it* 

■•* * * that thy are won over to this rise*’* 

Tea* that thy bars become persuaded, Xes 0 Tea© 

■•Will axyune contend that thy* Is no chanoe that ths offspring of kings 
and rulers will be born with tho philosophic nature? 1 ’Hot one* 1 he said* 
•And can an yone prows that if so bom thy must necessarily be a corrupted? ** 

Tee* but what does this transition assn? That’s weoy strange* He speaks 
bora only of tho osso that sons of kings became philosophers* Whet About ths 
athy csss’ that people who are philosophers should beoone kings? Xs it not 
strays? Ths question is really this ft after we taws kno w that the any can bo 
persuaded to accept philosophers that othw question arises* Will tho philoeo* 
pbers be willing to be rulers or kings? ^bwefore Socrates takes ths sons of 
kings who night beeoaa philosophers* l«s* people who are already uady the ecv* 
pulsion to mis* Too ass* the difficulty doesn't arias under these conditions* 
Tea* we cannot go into everything hem* * Bow what Is ths next great then* from 
this point on? We haws — fundamentally* ws can say* ws haws seen what the na-» 
of tho philosophy Is* That ws hare seen already in Book And than we 
haws sew discussed ths great terslon between philosophy and the polia and this 
preblm — this tension has been overcome* at least in speech* Whethy it is 



*ss 


pmmSblM to wcoou It lardsad Is another aotter. Bar — tha gnat qaawtloo 
ocbm M| of oam% li tbt iiliwitloi of tbo pbUtM|bnt iftv aU* 
Jo»t «■ la tbo oaoo of tbo soUl«rs 9 jroo will rnwbwr. oo bad first to nds# 
tbs 9MSU0B #»at Is tbo aatow sod oo bad this grast UlOnUft two oan tbsr 
Jbs snago and geotla at tbo saw tdast T"* rr-snl to bo ^ ^ 

oo sads this baaatifol dlsoewr that wo bawatbo solution to this probla* at 
oar door at Sray dag, st laast oaoqr aortal dog < riw Is also to bis soqaala> 
taaoaa sad aastgr to stowages*. Jbat shoos that tbo oowM,nation la r»—* 
lad thee, aftor tbls was settled, wo bad to dlsoMS boa tbv aro to bo trains, 
e ducat ed. Bobo also. Bat Socrates reposts bars first tbo difficulty erected tjr 
tbo natvo of tbo |bUoso|duss and that baa aosstblag to do with tbo difficulty 
wo bad la tbo oaso of tba soldi«w or dogs* lot os road that. It's 503b* tbo 
last ap ooo h la 503b. 

• * 

••But w afttmad that* # . ,*« 

tt* the laat speeoht understand that tiny *111, of ocursa — 70a will hare 
far of than aa 70a *ight nepast# laat For tba natura — 

■Oh# *Do 700 not think,thvi, that mot1 « blond will ba a rare thing?* 

•Of coara*@ • *Tbey mat, than, ba tavtad la tha to12a aad faara aad plat• 
aor ta of ohloh'va than spoke, and va have alao not to apaak of a point we 
than paaaad 17, that va noat ncarelas than la aaqr atodiea, watching than 
to aaa# . • .» 

Ohara ara Toot Ohara ara 70at 
■2*0 at $Q3d#” 

Ho, no, ■V — rand — 

a«Bj«* 

• » 

7aa 0 it tha and -*• tha laat apaaeh In *b# p Understand that than will ba 
far of than, aa 700 night aspects far phllcaophara# 

■•Beta, than, that thqr will naturally ba far, Jbr tha dlffermt components 
of tha natura vhloh va have said thatr adnoatlon praa up po a ad rarely oonaant 
to grov In onat but for tha noat part thaaa quailtiaa ara found apart# ** 

Too ranafcar thla difficulty that va diaeoaaad laat tlaai that tha philoe- 
ophlo na t u r a la a wy difficult ana bacauaa each part la a danger and va dia- 
euaaad — hr aaotiana courage, nod oration, and — but ha aaya all others, l#a» 
alao Justice, and va diacussed that at tha ond of tha laat seating# Bov ha da- 
valeps thla thma a bit further# laat 

(interruption) 1 •Bjceuae aa# I'm not failing vary wall** 

Oh, I hi aerzy# Sura# Qo ora V« Rat rhino 

■•Facility In learning, nanvy, sagacity, quintal aaa of apprehension and 
their acconpantnente, and youthful spirit and nagnifloenoa In soul ara 
qualities, you knov, that ara rarely ccnblned la honan nature* with a dispo¬ 
sition to live orderly, quirt, and stable lives! but such non, by racoon of 
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Judr quickne s s , are driven about Just aa ohaaos directs th«L and all 
stasdffcstaasa is gone out of t!um»* •Xou apaak truly,' ha said* 'And an 
tha other hand, thr steadfast and stable tispwiiaents, whom on* oould 
rather treat in um^ and aho In sur ara not easily sowed and aroussd to 
fear, ara apt to aet in tha aana suy "ban co nf ron t ed alth stadias* 
ara not e asily arooaad, laarn alth difficulty, aa if bsonbed, and « 
fUlad aith sleep and yeaning ahan an intellectual tank la a at thaw* 'it 
la so,' ha said* ■But aa affilmed that a nan mat partaka of both tempura* 
meets In dua and fair oorablmtion or alaa participate in neither tha high* 
art aducatlon nor in honoaa nor in rule* «■ 

Bor let na atop here* In other surds, ahat ha haa in alnd la thlao Thera 
la — there ara tao types of lnen — too qualities* One la called — let ua 
call it quickness, easily Dxnrado And tha other ia raliahilltyi hard to wva 
Xaat Herd to mows* In other w o rds , one ooald aa? tha highest quality of tha 
intellect requires this quickness* Xaat And on tha other hand all aoral air* 
tua haa to do aith this eteadlnaoe, stnirdiness, unsilllngnass or inability ta 
chaxgsi and boa ean you get people aho hare these together, aho aill hare be¬ 
come' quick, silling to change, share one should never change, and on tha other 
hand, those aho ara steady and stu rdy , has sill they esquire that quickness, 
the radical denial of pranlsea hitherto held if tha prsaisas pr o v e to bo un¬ 
tenable theoretically? That's herd* That's an illustration of the difficulty* 
Bor tha naoct speech* 

•■Do you not think, then, that such a blend sill bs a rsrsfclxg?* 'Of 
course.' ■They asst, then, be tested in the toils and fsars and pleasures 
of sfaloh vs then spoke, and we hare also nos to apeak* of a point we then 
pasted by, that we snst exercise then in mwy studies, watching than to 
see whether their nature is capable of enduring the greatest and most dif¬ 
ficult studies or whether it will faint and flinch aa sen flinch in tha 
trials end contests of tha body* 9 'That la certainly tha right siy of 
looking at it, • ha said* 'But ahat do you understand by tha greatest 
studies? »• 

Xeso That’s tha point. Tha greatest teases, or greatest parte, of learn¬ 
ing* • • and bora is where this famous discussion of th* idea of tha good begins* 
Beotuss Socrates — yes, vs can't — I’m sorzy as don't baas tha tlmao Socrates 
links it up, to begin aith, aith the fact that our discussion regarding tha aoul 
and ita parts was ueay incomplete and we would hare — and therefore we onltted 
ao mazy things,' and therefore you would not undaratand why — what Socrates is 
going to say, because we hare not deepened enough our study of the soul, but 
still slnsr thqr insist on an answer to tha question what is tte highest peak 
of learning, Socrataa tails then. It is tha idea of tha good* But that la only 
a natter of information. Sooratv dose not lead up to it in — ysu know, after 
all, these are people who are exbranaly curious. Think of the sltoatioai they 
are sitting the whole night and hear tha most fantastic story they tare ever 
heard and now they hear of samst’ilng of which they hare newer heard before. 

Thera Is a pise# of learning *lsh is tha highest after these things w hers 
gone through' *«—«**— — eeaacralsm of women, equality of the aeons* Veil, 
that oust be another fantastic thing we bars newer hoard before* Thqr tr* eager 
to knar* Bow Socrataa is willing to oblige then, but of course he c a nn ot chew 
azythlxg because there is no foundation laid* and therefore it is impossible u> 
expect hero e cogent argument* nevertheless, I* believe, we ean discern that, 
discern a few points, I renenber — by the way, it is resy ** * 

given moment here Adelmaatus, eho has been the interlocutor, is willing to be 



"" «&th a v«y («nl 
golak than th* atmAj 


bar* wawtloBB baraly toUlll(ttl> is tbalr 
ar* aarlooalx aaaa*. Bob that la — bard to 
idileh «* bar* to eon*ld«r* lb $0j(3 aad b-*» 
50 ?*. I tblsfc that's tfa* alaplaat* 


and than Olaaoan* *bo is 
Sonata* on aad tba «• gat 
thgr ataad bar a, ar* jost 
‘ aaaidnt and y*t soaabav «h*r 
*w» a far point*- only 
Boor T*at h* aagra la — aoU, 


"'For yoa bar* hoard that tb* groatest tMag to loans la tho ldoa of good 
by rof oroooo to afe&cfc* . , . 

Ton bar* offeoa board* 


■Too bar* often board*” 


leaf 


Yes* 


7 «| that tho greatest pim of learning la tho Idoo of tho good* 


* '• • • hf refarenoe to i diloh jwt things aad ell tho rot booose wofol 
aad beneficial* And now X «■ alaoet sure 70a know that this la tfut X m 
going to spook of and to Mg* further thot wo hare no adequate knovilodgo of 
It* And If wo do not know it, than, ores if withoat tho knowlodgo of this 
wo should know oil othsr things newer so well, 70a are sort that it wooId 
avail ns nothing, Just as no possession sithor is of argr avail withoat tho 
pooooosion of tho good* Or do 70a think there is sqr profit in possessing 
wrscythiflg except that which is good* or in understanding ell things eiss 
s p ort Ikon tho good while understanding sad knowing nothing that Is fhir end 
goodft 'Bo, tor Zeno, X do not,' ho sold** 

Bow let ns stop hers on# sosast* Ton sso, hs segra, Socrates says, 70a hare 
often heard it, often hoord it* X reed to 70a a note Am Shorqri "Plato as* 
suasd that the reader will nnderrtend that the unavailing quest for the good* In 
the earlier dialognos Is an astlclpatlon ef the idea of tho good*" X oonfeoo 
thot this Is «• X assn, ws ean bo ikask and olosr boosnoo Shcrqr died a long 
time ago after a greet and c a ree r* This — X regard this technical^ 

as sn sbonrd rmuk$ technical^ an absurd renark* Doss Socrates spsok to rsadr 
ers of tho dlalognot Bo spooks to Adelaantns end glances* Bow does ho know 
that thegr hare rood the dialogues f And, in addition, where is tture sip refer* 
enoe to tho idoo of tho good in tho earlier or later dialognest Bovdure* that 
is a rosy warily ironic rnnarks "70a hare often heard that*" In the tense in ' 
which ho epooks now ho has —• no ens had ewer heard of it* bat in a erode loose, 
indeed, oray ea > Wo oil have 0X0170 hoard of it* Wo 0017 have to naderetend 
iti how dose Adedasatno understand it and not idiot tho philologists or nodm 
o nment otors tay to find oat* Ttot boooooo — is cleer* Bow how does Adeinsn* 
tns understand it in tho aequ&f And Socrates *» no, well Soorateo explains it 
to Ms* There ore two kinds of people* Soso pood" * 4 T the good Is knowlodgo 
end other people o aj the good Is loot This is a rood — roughs 

eostains all poooiblo opinions* That ho knows aad hare Is not xst azy oonooeticB 
of tho idea of tho good with there broad oo*oallod netiphysioel questions* Wo 
eons to that later* Tay staple* if wo want to load oar liras intelligent^ as 
individuals or so nedbero of a city wo have to know what tho good Is* Of course 
wo hare to know and regarding tho good there is this *• that Boo been often said 
ty >11 cmlblo poods* How eon wo settle the question of whether this coots 
of motion is to bo takm or whether to adept this or that lar if wo do not know 



*bat we are ai min g at ultimately* what vs regard * humm happln**. Bnmm 
knows this question* whether in this font — that Is relsttvwOy — Inst 

**yo n c knows this question and ths k* prelaw ls 0 In ordinary lifbt is ths 
good knowledge or Is ths good pl**uret And Soerst* oho*, than, in tho c mm* 
that hath ami w hi c h ro s o a s s nd thwolv* to diffnit posslhls of 
poop 3 Ls «rt not tenable ss stated, so 70a rosily don’t know what Is ths good and 
all tho time wo preferred something to scnathlng else, JUs. boULorod to 
‘that've knew tho good. That’s tho first point. A littlo bit lstar In 5qgd to 
506s — wo cannot rood thaso pssoogao nos — s statasont is soda which dh ow s 
ths clarity* ths good things sro high* than ths just sod nobis things, Canaan 
«P*i«e ag a in. I mean, thers sro quits s for pooplo who sro perfectly satis- 
Had with doing* only what la apparently Just. Ton know? In oth* words, ha’s 
ohsatingo Wall, ws know that — and false tax declarations. . • and thqr don’t 
nlzad that. Bat they — if thay want to got a jewel they want to got tho gains 
jsrttlsnd not ladtatlon*. Bogsrdlng tho good or what thay rega r d so tho goo^ 
ofwsyono wanta tho gonnlno and nat tho imitation, bat rogardlng ths just or noble 
things nosy aro perfectly satisfied with Imitations. That is not so important 
to th* and that is of eourse again an absolutely com m on eaparleuoe wo hsd wh* 
wo rood tho first book and — or* at tha boglnnlag of tho aooond book* It dooa 
nako a ansa to raise tho question. Is justice goodf Bow if this Is ss oar — 
that to whioh wo refer ultimately Is ths good and not jostle*. Therefore, ths 
good is high* than ths just. Enlarge it. Speak not only of justice. Speak of 
morality and — 1.0. aoanlng that — what Sooratos nosns hors ty ths ndbls 
things. Vhsth* ths ndble things sro good Is s question wh i o h own bo raised. 

It Is in ffest discussed In tho Platonic dialogues* not on 3 y her*. Therefore, 
tho good is tho highest, point of tIow you oould ooy 0 Up to this point there Is 
no difficulty and It is borne oat not ty tho eerliar dialogu* bat ty what is 
going on o r e s y wharo and it is also going on in tha racy Republic. Bow this 
point — shortly thereafter QXsooon esosoa SocraUa to go on an i than, of course, 
tho discussion takas a wesy different ton. And bars Socrates now links up this 
question of ths highest pise# of loaning, tho Idea of tha good, with tho so* 
osllod doctrine of ideas and what — what do* this meant Wo bars already f o und 
a specimen of that at tho and of Book ? and already In Book YX and wo hare soon 
hoar terribly difficult that Is and it Is Infinitely better to admit to onaoalf 
I don’t know what s Platonic id* Is than to say do g matic a ll y * Shop*, Ido* 
aro concepts. What is a concept, by the wsyt Is this 00 evident that wo — and 
;ln addition a concept would so* to bo sonothlng In tho human odnd whereas tho 
Id* is sonothlng toward whioh tho bran odad Is directed wh ic h is a so-called 
object offtake fa&nsn mind. Tho good is ~ what is tho — what would bo a simple 
SKSDpXsf What would you think? Let us taka tho just things. This is a just 
&nn* That Is a just Isa. This is an unjust measure. And 00 on end 00 on. Ih 
all th*e e** ws speak of justice and injustice sad yet. In a way, while th*e 
*0 icnu a ars b lo on* where wo spook of just things or unjust things — in a 
wgy it is tho same thing which wo moon* justice, justice Itself, which — justice 
itself. What is thstt That would bo tho id* of justice* that which — to w h ich 
wo tacitly ref* whenever wo epaak of any just things. Wheth* this is ths bast 
although it is here preferred, is another matt*! wheth* ths best ex¬ 
ample would not bo dogs and cats — that's a leng question. Wo may Imts this 
open, but one key point we must — whioh is essential. What is ths relation of 
the id*, of axy idee. In Plato's terms, to tho other things. • • to tho — each 
thing at a tiasf What Is tho simple relation b etween tfaaee t*T Tesy obvious 
... Well, there aro moiy things and one id* of tho thing, s*s Plato. That 
1 s — that is the case. And — bat tho oth* hand *• but ones ws have seen 
that and ws know nothing — know about it, but wo know that there aro mazy idaas 0 
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W« gat tli« mm di ffi cul t y again* the eeuy. Mat tbm not — Is this a — 1 * 
thin Joat a ohaotia(thlagT AnnMbb Um m there ere lanaaeable «u»y 
»ore are p e opl e vbo Mgr — X think Shearer had something to da «Ltfa tbm — that 
there are Idas* of "everything,* meaning duoanr nwtt tar* not * prop* 
omo — for o aa ^pl o^ like Socrates- — tbaro la no Sdm at Soovtao — tab vheo- 
•mt VO us# a proper bom like das* Mi, jostles* or vhataver* or uhaewver vv wo 
• ntr aa a nsas* that la on Idaa of It* Bat that leads to the oonaaquanoe 
that tbaro la on Idaa of tbo aoooad underseervtary of tho garbage oollectcrs* 
a n i on . It'a not a pro per na*a. In othor wri i , It booonoa a a«ro idlotie digsli- 
cation, that la aural? what Rato o annot hare want. TImto aaat bo aoM jrfel- 
pi* vhioh rules tha Ideas as oaob idaa raXoa tho things oonatitotad ty tho idaa 
In ^wasting.' That la nooaaaoy. I naan, In otho> vorda* tha question involved 
la tbo unity, tho unity vbloh for ocaaon a ansa la established bar heave*. T«f 
Beovani ontrlibg oveaythlng. Bat tbaro la — bat thin ooaaan sews unity la 
Indaad da s t roy a d far Rato, Eaano la alrao^r tbaro dlaoolrod ty tbo advent of 
tbo bona nlnd and It In still oora dlsoolvad today ty oodam adano a, bat that 
la only a difference of degree. Ton oan't atop vith haavan. that'# tha onllyf 
Tbo unity— tha unity not bo a unity of thnaa unit!as. of tboao aiaaaaa abiah 
va manifestly nost aaaoaa and than la called ty Rato for — hara — or ty Soo- 
rates* I shoal! rather-sqr “ In tbo Republic for oartoln r ami la tha 

Idaa- of tbo good. Boo* If honor s ? It aa tha "unity — tha unlfplng thing — tha 
joko* vhara la our unity! It mat alao taaa hara moth* oondltlan. Lot t* toko 
haro an idaa — I naan* tho Ideas,! aiy Idaa and all ideas. Thara la aoaotblng 
vhioh la dlatlagulahod £rca than* not only tho individual things, . . aay* tha 
dog. Banes* tha idaa of tha dog. ... Tbaro la alao araathlrg vhioh bo oolls 
in tallaet lon roroolod la sots. ... (Airplane oroahoad). And oil tho Idoaa 
vonld not inolado tha aota of lnfedOLootion. ... 

(Change of tape). 

I*o aura va ara alno a part of tbo vbola, Tba r a f or a * tha Idaa of tho good vast 
bo tho eons* as It vara* of tho Idoaa am vail aa of cognition, Tho- Idas of tho 
good neat bo related to tbo Ideas* an tho aoe hand* and to cognition, on tho 
other*- aa tho sun la ralatod to tho visible things, on tbo one hand and sight — 
soaing* on tha othor. This question surely la edndbratad karat tho unity of tho 
vbola, Tho mity of tho dhole — and that la suredy a noro sketch and not a — 
it la only an Indication of tho agr* of tho direction In vhidi Rato oar this 
unity and — aa distinguished firm othor philosophers. Bor eoanpla* bo didn't 
see it* oay* In-vahar or In tha four alomnta and their ralatlono or In a aligdy 
honegenaoos one* aa Bonaoddaa dlil and In others. It a was as tha met general 
skotah of efcat Rato moot. One tore point* vwy gaoarallyi this quart ion «c- 
lato In identically tha aanr font for Aristotle. Baer vbet Is Arlatotla'a sola* 
tlonf Vhot la for — I naan* va do not no* go Into tho on a pl je s t e d version* bat 
ubat la tha massive answer that Aristotle given regarding tho uniting thing la 
tho dull vhioh onlflao overythlngt Pardon? Toa know tho onovar, Ian knar tha 
anareri I don't km* poor nano. Ion knov the ansver. What does Aristotle aegrt 

(Inaudible reply)* 

I Be. ... In o on c ap t a can you raally find everything* I man* and in a vay 
I ba raaponoibla for everything. Bo* Aristotle calls it tha now* t ha intellect 
l or god* and vhot 1# tho ehaneUditio of tho nowi tho ohfc«h»*®riotio of that 
awa rollig ensxythii^T Tho latclloot intoiloSQSf itoolf# Tho iotolloot intal 
, TBBig itself. That la tha — and that la* of ooursa* firm Arlatotla’a paint 
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of vies, also Hi* good, tb* highest* It 1* interesting — b^tho pctm lntel- 
lectlng itself on bo ealltd god and It 1* oollod tor Aristotle god/TEe idea 
of tho good is sorely not In — so In thst limited toy •peroooolF oa tho 
i Aristotle — Aristotelian nous is* That Is the queetlon* Bo, bat theare «ro 
suggestion* and nosy Interpreters bars understood tho 1dm of tho good and aqr 
that** god, bat not going into tho question that tho word god is not so singly * 
available to tho Greeks a* it is oollod to no booaoso perhaps it 1* a god* Bos, 
os a natter of foot, such a suggestion is mads bars* Bs co mp ar e s tho Idea of 
tho good — ho sqr* I eon’t toll yon — I can't toll shat tbs idoa of tho good 
la* I eon only giro yon on etesnoo* an offspring, offspring of tho idea and 
that offspring is tho sen* Tmf sob* And nos on offspring — and tbara is 
torn reference to tho father* On one occas i on ho speaks of the father, ™>**^*e 
the idea of tho good* So am tho father — that % of oworse, tho idoo of tho 
good itoelf — has generated the son (aanf) — end tho question Isi who is 
that? We would have to Imov who tho eon is* Tho 000 is, of oourse, o well 
known godi Hollos, bat there is a oocnostion not 00 aoar as it was formerly 
aaeuDsd bat still dear sppqgb, between Helios and o vesy fSnoos god with a 
proper nans — Helios is Lost a proper nans in tho Qreak — Son with o capital 
"S* — AppdlOo And as 0 matter of foot at a certain point Olsqeen can't help 
thinking of Appolloo TJhy Appollot Who la tho fsth«r of Appel lot Zoos* So, 
in other fords, there is oren hero o fine' suggestion* the idea of tho good is 
Zoos, the highest god* That la — I ossa, that is a long question, vfcetbar tho 
idea of the good is Zens or whether it is o radically 'impersonal* god —that'a 
a long question, but ths question which is nsssssltatad bat — by what have wo 
in Plato* One last point* Plato uses tho team idea of tho good 00 tho good, 
eyacnoyaously hears* Ho epochs already of it in a emy* * » tho good, not adding 
tho good itoelf, but sieply tho good* That has also to bo considered and I be¬ 
lieve one could — at least one should consider this possibility' that the idea 
of tho good is, in a way, not an idea* Bos look* if you have this, the idea of 
good, end this is said to bo tho cause of tho ldaoa 0 Then there is — there are 
the sensible things which are, la a my, caused by the idea of the good, but net 
wholly Intelligible* 1tty should there be saaqr doge imitating ths dog itself? 
There oast, perhaps, bo another jyincipla* Theroforo, how een idoa bo the cause 
of tho intelligible os well as tie sensible things? Perhaps this can be only if 
it is not simply an idea* Thet'n moth nr quest,inn idiioh is oonteinod in that end 
now, because we hare to mention "-hie, at least to give a very rou gh sketch of the 
question — than what Socrates maene he Illustrates also by another eimilo which 
is akin to that bat not identical and that la tho one about Hiioh 20r* has 

spoken* This is the divided lino, in $096 to tho end of tho book, and hcra ho 
eetabliahee tho proparticn in artier to moke clear what he's driving at* (This is 
really a greet nuisance — oh, hire it is*) Bov there ere — he makes this divi¬ 
sion* He makes this division of a lino Into four ports and tho only thing which 
is important hero la tho proportion and this is the sensible or visible world, 
visible, ond this is tho noetic, intellectual* And each is subdivided according 
to the eaae principle 1 the lad teflon, we can say, end the genuine* Theoo ere 
oollod — in tho visible thqjr «r»* called — how did you cell thm. Hr* ? 

'Conjecture,* 

Conjecture' that's one* Ten, but it has. Of course, also the other moaning 
of iaegesy* lee? Xnageaqr* . . « So the images, we could eqr* And bores that — 
let us call that aenee perception* Sense perception, and here we have what is 
called in the text reasoning — ue all know that — end bore we have Intellec¬ 
tion* This is tho division* * * „ what does this mean? Sexase perception has 
to do with ell — iftat we now ea.U ell reel things, meaning dogs end cats end 



tables and and objects — tan beings too — yeet dad thia taa to 

do only iltb images* far e n e pla* the itata oaot lor tan bdnp bdnoP ta, 
Reasoning boo to do soot visibly with taat mthnwtiotao boro to do. but nc- 
prentd mob b q f ond that* Reasoning do all — reasoning onagri aesall taaaa 
thinking idilob do — which goes doom Par eoanpLe* la aothnotloa yon otort 
from mzXmm, postulates and oo an and 70a go dona to thaorano and ao on and aa 
on* ill reasoning — but that nasna* of comet all oar tan oonadoto 

of that to aona eoetent* Wo ataora naka assunptlans* Teat Atays do that* in 
aqr poldtloal a p aa oh or whatever It nor ba and drar inferences ttm that* ill 
ardlnoy taaan thought la reasoning* but it la particularly risible In nethenat- 
ice* particularly dear* lac&d* In noth ant Ina, Intellection la that taen we — 
It la a Tory tad sentencet bat to — izxtallaotion takas plaoa 

whan what la a aa o n ad In ordinal? raasooiag baaonaa tha thane* In ordinary ran- 
eoning aa aaaoma that aa knoa taat justice is* but than va may also naka justice 
our ttana* That la abat ha naane* To<Uy it naana 9 I baliere* by pblloaophara 9 
still* XaaT f hl l oaophm * ind also — for aaoMpls* wa arts dog a tbnw and 
not iwaraTy look at tha atonaah of a dog or ahatavnr aa night ba Intareatad in* 
Tbit In Intollaotlan* tar* tbaaa however tare an ianr s t ra c tars — that is- 
highest — and la naant to ba an aseant* Bara aa tare to do with bypothaaaa 9 
although it la not In tha narrov sense* • • assunptiona ahiob ara unenninad* 

Hara wa go up to prlndplaa which ia — in no my aasunad* taita la in no my 
aaaonad* Differently stated, which would ba absdutaly evident that ao aaatap- 
tiona ara nada and taat Plato sketches tara and nowhere alsa — I mean* surely 
nowhere alaa with auoh an aqphaala — la tha poaalbility of a high ~ of tha 
highest ardor of ta knowledge In ahloh wa faal only tha portly ixztallaotual 
things* In mathematics* according to Plato* wa never do taeanaa aa stays hara 
to draw — you know — to tigm, to add 9 s ub tr ac t* ahiah la ataya izrtsgars and 
mamy or whatever it — a mad hi • things* Hara wa daal'sith the merely nouotle 
and never tarn tha pptare of tha noustieo What Plata* in a aay 9 anticipated la 
tha modern notion* nest dearly developed by Hegel* of tha philosophic •extant* 
which la radically non eagrtrical or aa it was said at that tint* absolutely 
a priori* Ba akatohea that* but hia akatohaa ara only tara and thorn la aona 
anSSoa that Hate did not regard It aa poaaibla* In ottar words* Plato — 
differently stated* tha Reptalio im a utopia* not only politically ahloh ev e ry one 
would adait* but it ia a utopia arm phj loaoriilo a l 3y g ahloh taoaa what phlloeapiQ* 
in a my, la driving at but oan noror adders* Bow 1st ua aaauna that this la 
true* What would fallowt What — r I naan* in ottar words* that wa nanr hara 
full knoo&adga!* ooaplste knowledge* knowledge of the whole* Than wa tar# oiw 
full knoaladga of tha parte because ao — a part ao part ia fhlly understood if 
it la understood aa part of tha wool* Tha whole nost ba understood* That aa 
tara* in a way* partial knowledge ia* of oouraa* dear* Tha taoenaksr has* in 
hia tai ooeplete knoaladga of tha shoe which ha produces* tat ha also makes aa- 
euBptlcoa* hypotheaea* which he otn no longer jueti^r* Pbr ample* that it la 
good to wear shoes* Ultimately* that it la good to protest — that health la a 
good tiling* that life ia a good thiz** Thia ia — not ev a r j ahoanakar begins to 
think about these questions — you know? And — ao that all partial kncwladge 
la also opinion* It ia shot through with opinion* By tha way* opinion la tha 
other word talch Rato qppUea to thia sphere# opinion or tha risible* Tea* 
but if this la sot if wa newer fully transcend opinion what'is the beet wa haws 
of tha erailahlst Bare* what ia tha beat wa taret I naan* where — which — 
what do aa know of tha whole if this la not fully avail able* if not truly 
availablat Shall I renters aa answerf lost 

"Well* ia it that wa bare only an abstract concept of tha whole as a 

gmaertrlstT* 
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(2rars«rlb«r't Botai ■«nral parts a t tha prscadiog and fan wring ranvto 
yrttrm laudlb&a» Bmr ara U t uia a ri bad to tta extant poaaibla with oodaaloaa 
tndioatad tr ailpaaa). 

a * # 

Tell* • • o Plato speake of a divine HDt^ divine (t)« Mo, lot me — well 
bow ^oll X state it? What 1* tho — our ordinary oooooo to tbo whole, to the 
whole? Too? 

•A reasoning method** 

Too, will that* • • i 

*Toq probably dooH wont to woo the word dialectic, tat — * 

Toe, the dUloetio le e long* * • • 

•Sense perception?" 

Too, aooee perception* I moon, I know that there ore dogs and X know that 
there ore human beings, which le the moot interesting eooo becouoe tbo question 
of tho soul, of even tho human soul, woo the storting point of this wbole unor* 
mouo digression* Too, true, but in what sense do we know* • • • Surely he f * 
alive, We hove seen him* That** quite true and it might not ba «- tor no means 
moaningloase But do wo — wo do not fully understand yet, because that could be 
had only taro, tat tho lamur of this knowledge — of this wraei g is potato 
a bettor word bacauoa it le vaguer and broader — le — her dost — la this 
called in this eohoma at tho end of Book 71? * « • That dose be sey? 

"Belief<,* 

Tell, belief, and Sharqr m?w this moot not bo ale taken for religious faith* 
I entirely agree with that* X would translate it to — because belief le alee 
eo vague — X would translate it hr reliance, reUeacOo To rely an that — that 
thie le tho — that tho whole le open* And that le the •- this reliance eon 
never bo dispensed with* To oon nortf replace tho rdUanso by perfect knowledge 
in the font of o Hegelian or other system, That le, I think, an important part 
of what Hate monos* By tho way, there was one other thinker who re-wtated this 
question of reliance in hie way ind that was David Base* Bo eolle it belief and 
X think t^e book tor Santayana which X never road — ha esys something of 0 0 « c 
what le the title of tho book? 

"Aafclod Faithc " 

Anblad Faith «■» soot have something to do with that, tat that X is an 

i i qgn rS BTpqBBnCft Plato* Therelbra* * •* • wo can nsvtf leave — not only tho 
noo^phileocphtf, but oven tho philooophtf, eon never leave thr fundamental r«l±~ 
anew, and tharo are too Platonic worki whidh present, in a wgr, la the font of a ' 
aervkXoue caricature, a aovmaeot only eooaag intelleetual bedxgs, only among ideas, 
end these ore tho Sophist sod the Statesmen la which Socrates only listens -* 
it was va*y listerestlsg — end one sees all the time that no step is made in this 
aovmMcrt from one idea to anothtf aooapt by looking at s visibly perceived things* 
Zh other words, this thing in the mod tarn sense is absolutely Impossible from. 
HLato’s point of vise© Tee? 

(inaudible question comparing Pis to and Descartes ) Q 
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Ml« tat tfc^oiot la tMa. Xh* question ooDowna to tact extent are the 
thing as tar th« aithactiolaB or tar th« oiftan la of^th* 

sane fondanental l^ortame as the things, or at lssst ths parts of things, 
which vs know by sene* p a aoeptin n, sad Z ballots s necessary but a aoat obvious 
rserrki that oaa bind of beings — terribly important for araqrbmii beixg and 
especially for philosophers** cannot ba anda tar art, oaaa ot bs node tar arti 
toman balx^n and, of sourse, alee dogs and eats# la ether words, ths natural 
beings, aad Z bailors idiot Ariototlo has la Kind tar this rmmk that Plato 
allows, • • only ideas of natural bsdags has 107 such to do with that* That 
Hats glass this wafiUa — or Saoratas — mentions only artifacts pins 
aidsrte things — net oris plants and not tha e J a aecfa j o • water, fir a, air aad 
essth, nay vesy vail bats to do with tha foci that Plata r e ga r d ed tha inanisate 
as, da a vsy, wt truly being, mi only nart tha souls, and that links up bam* 
tdfully with sonathlng else# What doaa it naan to bom seeds! Ton know, In tha 
sensa is whinto plants and bmtaa hem ash also# That naans striving for sobs* 
thing* striving* as landing, striving# But that ** but shat Is it shat aaoh bs* 
lng, nan or brats or plant, desires# What In that! be ham ana — ha «gi it 
hecro in our section* , 

1 

3b 

"The Idocat" 

Wo# Ths good#' Gh, no* bell, ideas# Her can a dog no, tha goods his 
dsggish good# dure, but still the good, and therefore -* you see, the good, 
which is tha highest them of learning boras! everything else la at tha tana 
Hat that tiklafc la aetivs in every one of us sresy went and even in every — 
mm? Using thing# JUibalngs tend tosard that which nan alone eould think of 
iowvslafc It la tha saivnraal principle of all being beoeast it la tha universal 
principle of all Ufa and if yon aey there are inanlaata things vhlch have also 
to ba aooountad for than we vsuld hem to atsdtr tha Tlnacna where — but also 
Socrates doesn't speak, but aasaona aloe, end «* bet j Imagine tha Tlnaans would 
oenflxm that# Tha soul la that wfalab gives being to cmsythlng so ttaat even ths * 
Inanlaata aan only ba sndnrwtood In tha light af tha aslant* This la, Z believe, 
very roughly shot Plato singly says hero aad tha question la, of ooorse ** which 
ss cannot selva ** why doaa this and this Hiola digression, *xioh It la 

In a way, ooour in tha Republic and not In ether dialogues of tha asm ** how 
shall Z mf *■ gwadarTBi The Banquet or tha Phaada# for earwfila D That la an 
laportant quaation, but one point t think la elaar hero# What appears lnnadlata* 
ly 1 a tha aontest la foot ths good or ths Idas of tha good la byeod tha Just 
and this is ** and since at first glass# fbr evnqr decent hsnan being tha met 
laportant thing ir Justlae and hare we are to ba glvm, in a wsy, a foil skstah 
of what Justice laj vs mat surely get an Inkling of what Is higher than Justice 
and that la dona here and stated in the aiapleat terne that erecyone can reoog* 
niae its namely, that the good la higher than tha Just aad that this la a scnsl* 
bla proposition appears firm tha very central foot that it Is possible to raise 
the question, is Justice good! Ths whole dialogue tries to do it# Bow If this 
is a possible question then Jostles — tha good la higher than Jostles# It la 
that which reference to whioh we Judge of whether the Just Ufa la batter than 
unjust life# last 

0 

■X bars tm questions# On# is, isn't Tbraeynacfans ths one who raised the 
question whqthar Justice and the good — ho seys Jostles Is an advantage 
and 8o«taa a gr e e s an advantage, but before that it had not one t? in 
this sense ** tha question of good#" 



Tm, bat-It li tmillrt la the first onaplat th« rwtorlag a f ttt gun to tha 
nan «tio baa baoaaa a oaten Mtiurtfe 

*Z warn joor point,® 

* • V 

T mt 3fc other words* we nortifr the specific role* of justice biouM we 
assume — because wo asrai that Justice is not only restoring thing* to thvdr 
rightful o w n er but that It la also good* He m If thars la a oooflict between re- 
storing things to thedr rightful owner and the action being good then wo do not 
restore the things to their rightful owner, so that that la always lapliado That 
la one of our things which we mil* vfclch we divine* that justice la good* But 
divining la, of oourae, not knowledge* and that Plato la taking to do la to shew 
ua how mmxj waxy p r o foun d c ha ng es In our Ufa* In our Uvea* would ba required 
to sake It tolerably elaer* and you know the terrible things which ha sayet eq*» 
Boole* sad* based on this point kiieh la not altogether ocenaotad to that! bow 
ean gluing or leaving to a nan hie private pr oper t y be universally good given 
the ftot of the you misuse of private p roperty by playboys and. other dubious 
cre a t u res* and therefore that* a at least a serious question* I seen* you oaa 
still my and Plato would* Z believe* ultimately agree with yon* it is a lea se r 
evil to have playboys than to have I n ooap st e a t vleloua elowne as your rulers — 

Z naan* playbeys as iiwahare of the eoeacnlty misusing their prop e rty than to be 
schjeot to cer tai n vicious obasns* which is a very solid argoomnt* Z beUsvs* 
for practical pu r po ses* but a leaser evil is not the earns thing as the perfect¬ 
ly gpodo Ton knos? That* a so ieportanto 

(inaudible question)* 

3 ' 

Tea* but Cephalns — all rltfit* Z do not want to go —• Z Bean* it* a also 
because z do not r ee ei cber enough* but Z thick Sooratea is rather poifring him 
toward that question* The question is simply ky do you — are you pl ea s ed with 
being a wealthy mm and than — yev* in this oonneotion it oobss up* and Socrates 
turns very quickly *t giving the question Ms reported different turn* Z naan — 
yes* so it is not simply CsphUZas* But Cephalns is* of cour s e* as evezy fanaan 
being who is tolerably dcoent* also con c erne d with Juetioe* Surely* that le 
true* 


•You made the renerk that fer Iristotle there is a parallel to Plato's 
idee of the good* nemelyt the Intellect lnteUscting itself* And this was 
confusing to as* the way in which you traced it here* that the good* aa you 
said* wks the Uniting or of tha person — let ae sea — the lntelleo 

ting **** tha Ideas * 

Ch* there le only a m id dl e stop* Uhat le tha — I naan* Aristotle nentione 
that sonswtare In On Th e Soul* that tha nous* tha lntelleot* is the place of tha 

ideas* 

"I want to ask you — is this — does he naan the whole by this? 11 

Tha piece of tha Ideas* The place — the nous* Therefore the nous le that 
— the none contains the Ideas* 

•Zs it the same as the great circle?" 

Tea* but only tha difference! in Aristotle it is clearly palled tha nous 



■ fe tf a M Ss T1 m*» it la eaUad b^ oul tba nom« To* kanrt Bqnand th* dLrtlzo* 
tton batman tha nona and ahat tba nw> jSSXlaeta« 

: 

•Wurt is the active intellect — X thought the aotiw intellect — • 

Ob Ood, let us not into that# 

"Boihlng to do with this*" 

That la a vary ocsplicafcod qu es t i on, bat only tho loot —• X me oospa rt ng 
only vhai at first glance app oara to bo tho peak of tha Aristotelian taanhlng 
and tha peak of tha Platonic teaching and othon&aa va oaaoot — an mart stick 
to tha Bepdblio id — yea? 

nan va ba able to diaonaa tha question previously aa to dqr — aa to tha 

poaadbmtlae mated Plato one thing and than ha aaltdhsd to. • • • • 

la, van X bellow it vaa brought up, but — X bmo, It la slsply tha quav- 
tion, vby did Plato vita aa ha did? Tee? Generally* Im, X think va disoua- 
aad that, X bellow, vara than oma, but X do not rvwwhor now vfa ar o — X ba- 
Haw X opanad thin coarse vlth a wry general dlaotmlm of o FSatonla dlalogoa 
or an X niatahint Bo? X did not? Pardon? ^ 

*Rdterlsg to tho ftnodrua* " 

Tee# 7M| that mat haw boon pvt of It* too, vail tha question — yon 
pee tha point la thlat Soorataa — X naan va mat ba earafttlf va alsuyv apeak of 
Plato, bat etrlotly apaaklng va nowr bear Plato bat ahoy* a onaoo a else# Soo¬ 
rataa aqrs — yaa, thla in itself n vtqr did Plato vrite dialogues?. thy did ha 
not wlte, aa aona paopla did before hla tine, books on tha — on astvo* Sana- 
one also vote a book vlth tha title Tr uth # tha Truth# Plato vote books — 
you kaov, sqr, Gargles# B utodan on # f55, hooka — tha tltlaa ora aa u nro- 
waling as Anna «« 5aa or MBS? Bowanr# Vbat do you know of Anna Karentaa if 
yon kmr only the HHemd Ears iFIBaraatmio book titles vlth wry fas m» 
ooptloaa Ilka tha Repdblla yon lav absolutely nothing of that la going on In 
tba dlalogoa* Ihy did Em do that? Why did ha do — oet aa nowllata today or 
tragle porta — yoa knov also, Agamaon — van than yon knov, of eoorva p al¬ 
ready a etery of Agmmoon vhara in ti» baaa of to jggggdm yoa couldn't knov 
earthing of tho story before* Uby did ho vrlte ^EaT^TTBat 1 ! the elearor 
qoaatlon* Bov there la — In the Phaadrue Soorataa dlaenaaao vrltlag and ha a»» 
aartat writings era a wry dubious inwatben* Bay are, of oouraa, a gyaat help 
for amory aa ewryune of us knov aad aspect ally thorn of uo vho how ewr vrib- 
ton scnethlng, pabilahad — you toon, than you oaa easily look 9 aad — that la 
a halp for Bsmry, bat fhndaz&entally it* a really a wry dofetful Inwntlon, Soc¬ 
rates sgso Aad — bat Soorataa 1 thaaia vaa oooalataBt| ha did not vita* Plato* 
bovawr, vrota hooka* X naka this suggestion Wloh osane to ba reasonable! that 
Plato thought that fade books are writings fra# ffcon tho dotseta of writing* Taa? 
Bov the dafeota of vrltlag aa stated there la that a vrltlag speaks — doam*t 
knov vhan to ap eak aad vhan to ba alleat, naming thlat If a ona o o a vitae a book 
and pdbllahee It than It la equally accessible to an vho poaaaaa this wry bn- 
ble art of reading* Toa toos, dT — sorely it mans — yoa knov, really In tha 
alnpleat aanaa, shat yon learn In tha flrat too or three years cf alasentary 
sc h o ol * And Plato — that — Plato aayv It Is not good* Books tooold ba — haw 
tba same adaptability to tho Individual readers aa a ooowraatlon baa* Ton knov? 
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In a o o awmto we on addroaa individuals aooerding to thair characters or 
MJltlee# even woods* Tou know# no on — oosversatiow on bo flexible and o 
an oho poaoaosos tha art of cocvaroatlon — that's tbo primary "^^ng of the 
word diaOaetls# tbo art of oonraostlnw — on adapt hdweelf * on aaki Massif 
lateUitfb3o to eaoh aooordizig to hia peculiar nature and preparation*. Plato's 
dlelcfiee aro aant to bo n adaptable to tbo individual raodar as Sooratea' on 
conversations* That's tbo point* Zh otbor words# 00 01 70 0 0 on bo banaflttsd 
fra a Platoolo dialogue* Tboro la a — it baa a bettaxing# improv i ng# brant w 
log affect n c ra yo ns aad It baa a acre odbtle offset# a truly toaohlng affact 

— you know* not merely indoctrinating* but tosohlng# waking fads think — on 
t b oo a who aro willing to thinly and tberaforo Z think it lr alnat nooaoaagy 
that tboro abould not bo a atnglo logltdaota argonant — you know — a legitimate 
gyUogln — In tho uholo Platoolo work# which So prtMbly m raggnrratlon# but 

— you feaow — booouoo thooo who aro holped boot by boiag odlflod in tbo ordinary 

oaiioo of tho tan will bo odlflod* Z won, tboro in no vlclmua toaohlng acyrtra 
In tho RawMia* Toot Bo videos toothing* Z wean# thlo — what tho peo p le 
oay toOg| raw people# that Plato booata faarrfao ni eoandOf la dralnto nor 
aaaaa* Bo n ever dose* Ho always wakoa It perfectly olaar that only philcop* 
pbars on rula aad not — not gKigotaro and waaiaoo Ilka Stalin# Hitler# and 
anoh people* Ho aakaa It absolutely dear* Z nan# that la a grossly unfair 
interpretation of that* Plato baa nosharo a videos toartrlng# but — also in 
other natters# In wattara of# practices of bqadnaao# cf rac# or whatever hows 
you# Plato in alswya deoeot* Era according to rather raw Victorian stan¬ 
dards bo la rathar doooot with tha weption of thin passage where Shoray e«yw 
that la goard house occwersatlon* Tou rrawber? Whan be apoako about 00s In 
war# but Z aost ogf mx In war in# Z bellows# a eribjeot #iinh cannot bo traatod 
In any Victorian 1047*8 ey w ay # and that la — 00 Plato la truly do* 

oant and yet there aro depth* below depths* Z wean# thara aro wary 9-oat ocas* 
plloatlcna of lfilob you ean bacons a w a r e ora whan looking at a TP lesson or 00o 
There are doapar diffloultlao and thay — those who aro able to 00a than and to 
handle thaw properly will reodve guidance frm Plato for that* Sura aro *n* 
levels of understanding Platej "n* levele* Sew you ean say that la tree of 
ovary book# but tha difference la this* that in Plato*a wcr l n i tho noltipllcity 
of waanlngs aad lovolo is intaedol* They ore 00 c ont r iv e d as to oomray dlfferext 
lessons to diffe r a nt people* Tou lawn? Different people# end not merely sod¬ 
den tally so# as e very book# of oorarao# would do* Do you — is this soon answer 
to your question} Well# Z will tbaw It tho other way a r ou nd* Socrates eould 
hove said# or Plato at any rata# could have said anoh wore about what be calls 
hare tbo good or tho idea of the good* There is no question about that* But to 
when oould*hc sgy It? Sb when eould be oay It? 

■Well# it's woant on all levels* Bo could have said wore — ■ 

Too* • • • Z will give you another sign* Strictly speaking# toaohlng cf tho 
highest things# of tha highest things# la possible only for certain af 

people# say with neoeaaaxy natural qualifications and 

after proper braining# proper training# and training not merely lntallootudL but 
also woral* Zn other words# people most have this strange oonhirntdaw cf utwoot 
flexibility in thought with utwoot Inflexibility la their oonduot* Tou have 
soan thin* • • • How this nan oaa be called# la In the strict sens e# in tho 
strict sense# equal to Plato# not because ho is 00 gifted as Plato was* Tou 
will hardly find any other wan who was as gifted like Plato# but who In their ac¬ 
tual — cf this understanding — you know — of this particular point# under¬ 
stands it exactly as Plato scant it# just as there aro many arguments that 
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That was a ymrj satisfactory paper and If I mj say so the baat paper you 
> have given in ay classes ever • Row you made quit# a few points which ara vary 
pood or at least wary interesting* For sample, what you said dbout a possible 
parallelise be t we e n the five nathssetloal disciplines and His life kinds of ob¬ 
jects of and that is — on one occasion you spoke of the * 

of beooaing" but I cannot bold you r esponsib le for the translation* * • 

(transcriber's Motet Ihs taps was reoordsd in suoh fashion as to randar aariiMl- 
lty quits fragasstaxy* An effort will be aids to traneorlke to the degree pasm» 
ibis*) (This is autre the osse tossrd the begiadng then later)* 

Too spoke at the beginning of your pqpr cf the fact that the body is an oboist 
ola to philosophy* Ibis is, of ootrse, however — free the point of view of the 
Rent)Ho the body 1* also the obstacle to tbs polls because If tbs pelIs means 
the nest perfect union, that which ooUeottvlsee, socialises everyone, that which 
oannot be socialised is the body* I assn, think of ihs muffle of the heart ache 
or a fervor which no one would atari with yon and If you're a god your feelings 
can be shared* But if this is so, if the body is the obstacle, then the perfect 
aolntlon of the philosophic and political problem la the ov er sowing of the body« 
let us eey, the abstraction from the body# and that is indeed a thame of the 
Reodblio as a #iols indioatsd in the actions they are pronised a dinner sod ne wer 
get it* * * end what we said about the end of aodaratloa or temperance goes wall 
with this because, as you know, moderation is precisely the eontrel of deadres of 
tbs body* I belierve it is also — yea, but asiwing bawo rm that the abstraction 
from the body can be made only in speech and n ewe r in deed then both the political 
and the phUoeopfalc solutions are xtopiaao lou know? Beoao se we newer get rid 
of the body end we newer get rid — we never get rid of the body and then we are 
iaperriou a to oooplete social! eatlxi and far the sans r e ason also wa are luperwi- 
oua to the pere truth* by the way, this — when he comes to speak <f solid gwe ■ 
try, the only mathamatioal diaaipllns which deals with bodies, whereas astroooy 
deals with bodies in motion, but bodies as bodies are, in a way, the these cf 
solid g aome fci y and that is —» Socribm forgets solid g e u ms fa y and only after baw^ 
ing already — and doesn't speak of a a trono a y — that's all «— yea, we forget 
that, and that la ordinarily taken as a kind cf r afareho s to the feet rfxinh is 
not — is based pertly on the text — that solid g eome t r y was not sufficiently 
developed as a nathmnetioal discipline in Plato's time* Z believe there is alas 
a deeper reason* The forgetting cf the body is the crucial il—nt <f the whole 
ace moot tf the Bepchlio * low when you spoke of the simile cf ths caww you said 
something about weee"earrln?s of Images w statues* I did not quits understand 
yen^ what you said* 

•Wall, since they carry opinions or beliefs Z assmad that tluy were people 

like the priests end the ruin's and the fathers** 

Tea, that — Z belieww one oaa stats it a bit mors exactly, but Z believe you 
were noving In the right direction* Then you raised the question, is there kno w 
ledge of the good and you seemed to say ns, there is only vision, and you took 
vision as synonymous with the • Row — well vision is not that and Z 

would say the prims f sole evidence In the seventh book Is entirely in favor of the 
view that knowledge cf the good is possible, but we would have to think acre about 
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• • • • (irt—MXi angin* drowned out tap*). 

• • • ba a aoe* aooordlag to th* offlirtal diaal* tbo boat poUa la pn—itil* only If 
tow rdn poaaoaa kandadge «r ddai of Hi* Ida* tf the good. IT thi* oaawt 
J b* obfealaad than m bat* to raoonaldar tbo towla thing* tea aroodur -rirrnr 
why a* eight haww to raoonaldar It. bat thia mold aarolgr b* tho aoat aeaalwe, 
and xn boiler* that there la ao knowladg* cf iho good bat 70a boo* not prorsa 
that* And tho 3aat polat which you ad* — 

(Srterrqpted by inaudible qoaat&oa f*on a atodast)* 

Zoo* than ar* oartala — than «* oartala raaarfca. that la troa* Bo* tha loot 
polat which Z weald Uto to oako regarding yoor paper la what yoa aald ahoot 
COaaooB'a oharaotar and that la, cf eouraa, wary laportaot banana* la a way 01am 
oob la th* aoat laportant pcracnaga la tha Bapthlia . Tea know, all thaaa fnodm 
aaatal ocaaddaratlona ar* a dd r aaaa d to Olaoooa SDnanaon waa th* oaa tow had 
oona down to th* Piraeus with Soorataa. Too know, th* atoms war* already there. 
Ton aald rightly that Olaoooa ataala bataaaa th* tao gptnpmt th* aa^tUcmliaa 
and tba philnanphar*. Shat, I todtoc, la oorraot, bat I bailor* yoa — la th* dm 
talla. « • • (Airplane orw r h a ad). 

Bat befcre w* tarn to the savnth book X weald Ilk* to g£i* a wary aoaasry 
reply to Ito* Battaraorth'a query. Xha query la wary long — a whole page, adngla 
■pane or almet a towla page, alagle apaoa, and x want radnoa it to what X bm 
liavo la th* uar rw of tbo wholo thing. tow what yoa aay baa to do with tho guem 
ties of dogwatlaa and gkaptlaiae. Zaat So yoa reoop&s* what yoa aald? 

(Xnandlbla reply}* 

All rl£t* How arr r , X baUarw that la oonvonlant. tor X think I oaa aoat 

— abow la tha oowfe aaay aaaaar towt th* laaoa la. X oaa alao giro yoa too nraw 
Plato and Oaaoartaa* That yoa reonpils*. All right. AoooidlBg to tho tradi^ 
tlonal ilar, and th* traditional rlaw brou£t to a* by poapl* of wwy lav oallbor 

— yea know, Mogaoaa and other aar* tranaalttara of thinker* — 

thar* are tao kind* of phUooephcra la claaaloal antiquity,'dagaatlste and to n p 
tloa, and towt is a wary afagfla and oroda djatlnotloa. 9w dopnatista are tba 
people tow atoca aaaartloaa ahoot dad, th* world, tow ooal, whatever it wy be, 
and all tha faaowa noma are, of ccuroo , dogaatlatat Plata, Arlatotls, and th* 
Stolaa and tho Ept on roone and ao on. then, however, thara are people tow ar* — 
who do aot mko aaawtlnna. Bwy cbstala froa Judging and they ar* oallad eloap- 
tloa, of totloh thara ar* alao a w a r let y of ooboola. So. Bor tow foot — now tbo 
flrat quaetioa w* would have to n&a* la «— towt about Plato la partlonlar alao* 
w* ar* oonoa ra a d with hda and alnoe oar oo no wr n with bin my he** nwwtMng to da 

: that laaoa of dopoatjaa aad atopfrUrlaa? Swro la a wary p r af ooad riwarrk by Pam 
owl. . * wa know too little to bo dopatiata and we know too noob to bo atoptlaa. 
X think that waa «ia baat word **wr aald about tow atoijaot aad it aaaaa to aa. . • 
X don't think that Paaoal knew that bat that la ao — Plato — wo know too wooh 
I to bo akaptloa* 9wt oaa alaaya be afaoaa baoanaa awwry ahaptdoal argwant pro* 

I aqppoao* knowladga. If a akaptlo ergna* agalaat tha raUdbll&ty of «w wlalon — 
yoa — of oar eight, ha will newer naa argoaaote taken froa hearing. toy? Ba- 
1 oawaa ha kaoaa that el£t la not boarlag* Aad ao on* Owre la aavwr a akepti- 
da* whloh doaaa't oontatw knowledge Joat aa there oaa never be a 11# which doe* 
not contain acne troth. If someone) aayw wa are now sitting la th* dark aad w* 



| are an dogs — ywer? • • « la a auiftat lie, at you taaw 9 tat it 
lota of troth# Well, tfara art dogs and dogs bark anAaocnandeoem*###So 
lifter* la — a *dmpla skaptlciaa la 1 ipoaathla 0 So la thia flan — I mb, If 
os'take CaHldas* Tito of Ike vmy wise r emar k about the bnmm altoatloa at ota 
mj Plato tamr that* # #. # At aiy rate, ikom aa external point of view — to 
mbs book to that — at can say that to 2600 the hietosy of philosophy aaa tht 
history of doganiic te fa o o la tao atrt chiefly in control and at the margin then 
mart skeptical the mm (?) as East caned them — yea knot — people wto do v 
not settle something aa dogaatloa did and — aow, that would atom to be a sign 
tmfcaomethlng la fundamentally woog with phUoacpfcy 0 If ikeptlciai peralata them 
the dogmatists have not nde their point or say of their pedatfp Ibis, me oan 
asy, gave rite to a mry po wer fu l conceit of Descartes# Be in 

woog nth philocopfcy* Jhe skeptic* got a point and that hat deter been properly 
met# Otherwise they mould no longer « Boa to go about it# Let us 

atart from .the neat — Ike loaat sanguine and the watt terrible premiaet that the 
s k e p ti cs are right, so that knomladge la not poa«l b l % and let us take the meet 
extreme skeptical position, absolute skepticism, and then Detoartes aaye Z oan 
sheer on that basis, extreme skepticism — I oan discover — an unqualified truth 
and that truth which appears at the bottom of skepticism, that is the absolute, 
and that was the famous I think 1 I am* And Descartes 9 doctrine can therefore be 
described aa a dogmatism baaed on the moat radical akeptlclam and what Deeoertae 
did in his may la, Z think, a alga of what happens in modern philosophy 

altogether That would lead ua, of courae, veey far, tat Z will give you one — Z 
will give you one illuatrationo Can you know tha world? Can we know tha world? 
Tee, the dogmatists assume that we can know the world! in other words, that there 
la a fundamental harmony between the hqaan mind and the whole* Can'we know it, or 
how much of it oan we all know of it? All kinds of questions* Tee, tat we oan 
say that la hard to answer tat one thing we oan eayt whatever is, oan possibly be* 
some an object of knowledge^ mast fit the conditions of teaman life* Similarly, 
everything must go through this, like the sieve, and then it becomes a condition 
of hraian knowledge* Zf I know the sieve — and tha second great point 1 we can 
know the sieve* We sen know the slave* We cannot know •• it is vmy doubtful 
whether wo oan know what it la in itself, tat ve oan know the slave and therefore 
we can know what is possibly knowable* Something of this kind happened in Creek 
empiricism and In* • • • Tou know? Here, implied in thia notion that knowledge of 
the world has to be replaced by knowledge of the sieve* That la taken to be knos*» 
ledge and this Implies a distinction, at least a dogmatic distinction, between a 
possible object of knowledge, a so-called phenomenon, and the thing in itself, 
which as such la not knowable* Bow you spoke here later an of — in your pqpmr, 
in your statement ~ about Max Weber* Tee, Max Wetar, that la a derivative from 
derivatives, we can say* Bow that -cornea partly from Sant — simply from Kant, but 
a vary modified Kantianism, and far Weber — yea, you can say knowledge of the 
things aa thqp are in the old end primary sense doesn't exist for Weber* What you 
have, according to Weber, are data, sense data, and they have to be organised, or* 
dared* Tbit la entirely the work of the human mind# We do not recognise — say, 
certain times, if I may say, we reoynlse patterns, patterns* Tee, but that la, 
of course, — and thqr mean something — but strictly specking we do not recognise 
patterns, according to Weber* We impose pattern* According to Weber and others 
* * * * (Airplane orerheed)* Bow 2 cannot go into that, but may Z ask you to read 
a faw pages at the end of the second chapter of ay natural Right and History where 
Z speak about Weber 1 # notion of reality structure* 1 thing 55 is ids point* 

But the — point la ttelsi in mo6mm times — Z would say what la characteristic 
of mod e rn times la dogmatism based <*n skepticism and very •• and a modification of 


tlxtf 1 *1-1 eh X manat no*‘uidvllt| la the m of 

eelenee — ncm in the eeoee- of tho preeenk — la nattbY'lniMtla aeithw fee 
troth* aar ekqptlo. X mm, eelen oo dooaa't acqr tawfl a%o la tetalbU Xk la 
emathlng la between and kluretee the aoet ftam u d aa book an kite OroA skm- 
ttcrtg a rear reap eatable - freoab aehelar of tho laak gemratlm. Broefaod — X 
t hink, if I*a not niatakcn, it oocel o dea with emfe a atafiU ttak tho whole 
iamo of a iry t' l fft an^ognet l ea haa boon nettled bT aodam ael a aoak which la bareod 
that antltheala* Bat It la beyond that antUheala la «■» not la the an w wr la 
whlah Faooal'a ata te a e a t la* X seen, that Paaaal aald that we know too aooh to bo 
elccptlm and too little to bo dogaatlata — that ooold alao bo ty the rwrr> 
aeotat&Tea of aodam aelanoo, but thoae weald seen It raey differently. Bow thaaa 
are wary long g a aat l o na whloh X can ocly allude to and I»* sorry. We net now 
tom bank — tom to the aereath book. X»n aooy* I oan't do eqrthliw now. bat Ik 
mKT bo of a bit of help. 

"Can X Jnat aay one thing t* 

Tea. Tea. Sara* 


"the thing I waa taring to get aft ty — X have already looked at year a« 
chapter of Bbtarsl Biafaft and Bletccy and thla ana fee mm X pooed tho 
qoartlon, baoanao it aoana to na that if wo are going to bo loft op In the 
air aa far aa Rate. * . • lame na op In the air aa to whether the foorth 


aegBMBt of thla fo ar - o ag m ited Una lo 
raaaon for na to hold ary errt woolly 
the air about. 


• • • 



holds 


no up in 


• • • I maan Weber is wash wors dogmatic thsa Plata; 
(TnsmWhls reply)* 


K>i In his whola notion that Is underlying this whola doetrins of — that 
modern adorn is tLtlutdy ths modal of nsthad* Z aoan* this kind of things 
Hash worso Plato has doubts about nsiy things of which so don’t know abort® 
Hum’s ovUlalj ns quastlcn of tils* brt — I would say* by ths — asothar 
Indication of thlsi yon nost naks a dLstlnstAn* A given doctrine In Plato* aay 
as presented by ths diwidsA 11 ns* nj ba previsions! ikon Plato’s paint of view 
in tho sanso that ha knss bettor* Z moan, that in oth« words* that has to bs 
girwa a wash wore mat atatsiit of what ha says tlurc* Ton kasst Ths question 
eonownas now not what wo immediately rood* which is a2miys provisional or rhetor® 
leal* brt tha question ultimately ooneams what Plato has ultimately in mind and 
what tha saya only aftar a very long a tody# whether them such a quea - 

tlan would bo* Brt Z would aay -• I do not olaim to ham ondarstood Plato* That 
is — Z hers rand sonsons — a olassioal aoholar onoo wrote* to say this naans 
sot to ham ondarstood Plato’s alnd* Vail* who son Plain thqr ham ondarstood 
Plato’s mind? Brt -• so* brt on too basis of what Z ham ondarstood Z would say 
It is — Z do not bailors that Plato had a developed aystan in this way* in ths 
way in which them Is a Hegdlan crater* * Ha has certain — ho had oartalntlas* 
without ary question* and ona of teas is* fbr example* that whloh ha praaentad in 
all his books* that philosophy is tha nost i^ertant thing* That’s a »«y big 
certainty* and ths great question La hew could — how could them bo a certainty 
regarding tha aim of hxs&an life* l,e» a pert of tha whol% without foil clarity 
abort the whclOo That’s tha great questions I cannot go Into that* brt ~ now — 
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but wo hereto work, all, cod do or best* Z soon, there* la no quo a ro u n d oho 
hand* — can poevibly band tho things dean to us* I mam, diet can bo daoo la the 
6080 of c non Uko Socrates ic that ho ooeosl orally la cogv er ea tlan to satlagr a 
T oy groat ouriouslly oon head down oortcla bat th^ cro than not ado* 

qtuitely transmitted nor adequately understood* Tho coin cork hoc to bo oaoh indi¬ 
vidual’# work* 

"ttculd you iay, thou, on tho basis of your understanding of Plato, takoa la 

tote, that you think ho dooo beliore la or la underatandlxg of 

tho whole or would you soy that you hero Tory groat doable beyond — • 

Ho| Z moon, w« 31 p to bo — to spook with a proper oautioo, Z think that See- 
ratoo aaaaa it idienhe aaya ns ha a a n being la wise* Zee, wa cannot bo more than 
Is rmem of wisdom, l»e* pfaiXceqphero* Z think that — at laaot Z a os nothing which 
oontradicto that aad —• you a so, tho dlffaroaoo b s ta r o o n Plato and Kant would — cal 
axy other modern who takao a similar view llko Kant — would bo thisi East said — 
Z mean, I — lot no alsoyw males a pdaturo of thatt tho phenomenal worldi tho 
la itoolf* * * * Ohio world is. according to Kant, accessible* That’s tho world 
as wo understand it* This la in principle susceptible of pmrfoct lucidity, but 
only In an infinite oosbbo. Hero «•*» but this la a sphere of potential parfaet 
clarity,. This la a sphere of perfect obscurity* Plato aaya that a distinction 
is impossible* Zn — whsro wa find our way reasonably well, ogy with potentially 
perfect clarity — dbocurity enters hero* And on the other handp there la nothing 
regarding wh i ch thore is ocoplsts obscurity* This Plato empresses by a favorite' 
way* Ha divines* Test Be divinmi* How if you divine something you know of it, 
you have an awarsnasa of it* Therefore, there la — whatever tho good or tho idea 
of the good may msan, sey tho hlghimt from which ovecythlng also la to ba under-* 
stood, wo divine it* That’o sons awareness, but that awarena sa can bo up to tho 
vymlahing point* Toa knew? And oim bo earpsaadod* There la -• thorofore. Kant 
could prove that only in this sph&'e is thora parfaet — Is there potentially petr^ 
foot clarity, and In that sphere tiicre is conpleto Obeecartty* Kant could have a 
final doctrine of tho limitations of human knowledge and one can coy — one ean * 
ssy that this "epistemology" is tho absolute and final doctrine* Tou knowt Well, 
little improvements but fundamentally that’s finished,, Plato, Z think, does not 
have such a doctrine baoauso there Is no such Una which oan bo drawn* I aeon, in 
a very simple wey of course you have ito The shoemaker, the art* If he Is a car* 
potent fellow he has perfect knawiijdge in this sphere, but In a vay — you knew 
— but immediately the question cones up, what’s the whole thing for, and oven •*=* 
you know, protection of feet* healthy haaan life is good* * Tho shoemaker can’t say 
anything* ihd swan in other matters* I mean, for eoauapl% the materlAL* He 
kneme, of course, this lowther Is good for that condition and that wood Is good ttv 
shoes to be used in other conditio**, but ho doesn’t know tho material ful 3 y 0 I 
moan, a certain —oust of analysis which could bs mads by • ohoalst or so would 
newer be zoade by the shoemaker as nhoemaker* Always ignorance — the sphere of 
knowledge which we have Is aliays rhot through with ignorance and not with the 
kind of ignorance where you can say with certainty an infinite progrots of science 
would relievo it* That, I think, 5 * not — for Plato there is some unredeemable 
obscurity bub whidi cannot bo fixed, because if it could bo fixed then wo would 
hare tho theory of tho limitations of knowledge which would take the place of the 
substantive, say, metaphysical problems, which is not the ease in PlatOo I’m seny 
wo most new turn without say forthtr discussion* 

Hoar the simile of the cave, tide famous simile at the beginning of the sov» 
oath bock, end this Is the third and last simile, indicating the highest object of 
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learning, oallad th* goad or th* U« afth* goad* Bra dlrldad lias la tb* to* 
tnl slnUs. ill tttw ibdlai tb* ana, tb* dlvidad Ua% and tb* o**w, mg*t 
that therw arm, as it nr^ tao world*, tb* to&lt and tb* IntalTwtnai acrid, 

S* apaahs, to r eacwapla — tb* *«a*Sbl* and lnt*U**taal alas* Bat tb* ward 
world la saw aa«d is this sanss that th«w ar* too wada, £1 fast tb«r* la 
i mOj ana world. If tber* wero tao worlds tber* would b* *'world wltbaat boQr. 

last Ow would b* a no n ^odUy world and a bodily w orld, bat tbwr* 1* only *w 
u world and tturafcra dun la no world wltbaat body. Tat la tbla world, tbla on 
~. world —■ and that la — tb«aw la a fandwsental daallan. Bur* or* two wa y* mg' 

" lift#- oppoaad to *aeb other. ' Bur* la on* world, bat two way* of llfbi tb* philr* 
•ophio and tb* rarphlloaophls.' Tbs body nw ~ w* oan Mwtraet fM* tb* b*dr 
la all bind* — In wartoas ago, but that la shays an a b atrast l an. Bda abatr aw 
tlon la, bnrawar, «***ntlal to tb* Racobll*. and tbri la a wary *iwple proof of 
it it tb* bogtadai it waa aald wo wart look at tb* poll* la ardor to a** Jostle* 
, writ largo ao thro la a parallattan b o t woa a tb* palls andtha ladlwldnal ban 
being, bat Am it la oniiad through wo a** th«* la a pwulleillan bataaan tb* 
poll* and tb* oool of tbo lndlwidao.1. Bda la tbs olnraat oaa* of abrtraotic.t 
Brew tb* bogy. Zaaf Bn soul of tbo bnaan lndtrldnal. To **y nothing of tbo 
foot that not all p awn* of tb* ooul enter* only *pdrit*dn**s, dwlrt, and rauson. 
And wbat abort omotj and tb* other things* ■tar tb* *1*11* of tbo owe* — w* on 
~ wo aao for eoaranleoo* ook* tbo — wltb raopoct of tb* two world*. Tb* two «—• 
tb* world of aanaa p e rception, la o un tr witl » t,1 no tion to tb* world of intell notion, 
la troatod — tbo world la trwatad herr a* a world of ooojaotnr*, aa Ifr. Jaokaan 
said last tlae^ or tbs warld of laagesy, laageay, laago waking. Tb* world —■ tb* 
world in which v* liwo — that's’eloar — la prasentad In tb* alall* of tb* oar* 
aa a world of shadow and laageay, and la ard m — so that tbs world la which w* 
Uv* oan b* pr*arot*d aw tha intaUoetual world, But la tha olapls *“ apparwxtly 
th* ai*i* to th* qoastioa of what this alalia waaaa, bat thara ar* oartala 

dlfflooitlea. Bds world *• X map la othv w or d* , tb* wlalbl* world, th* world 
la which ww lira, tb* world, as w* nay. Is tbo am, and tlur* ar* — thaw la a 
datallad deoorlptlan of it, «ooh port of wkiab woold n**d tbo oloooBt attention. 
I*a lnt*r«*t«A In only on* paint. Thara Is a wall, a littla wall, aroond It, a 
littl* wall a roon d It, and what do thy ooot Vbat do tbo own Brail*** ■**? Bra 
own dwaUors ar* wo. But do w* aao aooording to tb* sladlo of tb* oonrat Only 
ahadaoa, bat aliailiuo of wfaatf Rabbi Weiasf 


■taage* of —• • 

Of drat? 

•Of — wall b* says — Z ean think of andwala, of banana — " 

Wo, not proolaa sough. 

■Artifacts." 

Only of artifacts. Only of artdfkota, bat tb* only oo r ra r tl fbcto of which 
thy bar* uy vialcn arm boaan beings. Baaan l.*. tb* oar* Mlln mmm tbadr 
oan abadooo and thy a** th* ehadown of tb* artifact# oarriad aroond that littla 
wall. But la wary strong *. Tha difficulty la tUai boa oan th* raal world, as 
w* call It — yaa, th* senolbl* world — b* eonparad to a thoroughly artificial 
world, a nomad* world, and *ich only b*eaas* it la aaa aada la a l n d a* also not 
am natl* homn b«lagv 9 but no oth«r DOB-ntxraad* thlzuppT Do jem tho polntT I 
■oan, if thy woold only aaa afcadrn or other natural lnagoa thy# woold ba no 





difficulty bea aua a what he does 2 a ha hj* If 70 a taka tha p ropor ti on of the dvi- 
dad line, say tha intellect to reasoning equal to sens a perception to 
shadows, and what not. Rear ha says tha intellectual world we my comp a re to tha 
sensible world, to tha sensible world — yes, to tha sensible world — and thaw wa 
produce la this proportion, tha sensible world mqt nor bd compared to tha world of 
2 imagery ao that wa eaa say tha anmermtlon of tha ocra dweller's world to tha sen¬ 
sible world reflect* tha enumeration of tha semlble world to tha In tsillg i bl a, tha 
intellectual world, but vhy tha addition of tha artifhotat Why la tha world, ov 
world aa wa ordinarily understand it, a thoroughly artificial world whore tha only 
non-artificial things art tha h u m an beings* That la tha question* for m today 
who hare gone through a certain good or bad epistemological s o phi s tic ation this 
. thought la perfcapa easier to understand than it would here been in son# other tine 
To put it briefly, it la impossible for nan to panacea purs conse perception* It 
I la impossible* I naan, wa abnys — there 2 a alveya Interpre tat ion going to be* 

Z aaa something and Z sey lt 9 a a dog* Ho w you laugh about — wall, tha dog is 
such a convenient ample — ao preferred by Plato hiaoelf ao wa are perfectly 
justified, but if you here another Plato fkvorlte, wall, I’u willing to use it 
also* 

(Inaudible remark)* 

ill rights being a eat, and ao that’s a eat, but cat — that la no lozger 
mere sense perception because than I cay — Z apply, aa thqr would cay todky, tha 
concept cat to what Z sea* Zn Platonic language it would be Z eee that this cat 
participates in catnass* That ie sot — a brut# la sot able to a^ that* So 
every human aenaa p er ce p t ion ie — what ww ordinarily call a eee perception la in¬ 
volved always interpretation and it can be either true interpretation or false in¬ 
terpretation* The true Interpretation is that which la according to nature* Tha 
falsa interpretation is that according to same convention, through eons artifact* 
Either wc ses^what we see in tha light of nature — thei we are '-v see if it ie — 
or wa sea It nooaaaarily in tha liglit of some artifacts, of soma newly haven es¬ 
tablishment, and therefore the world of — the pre-phlloaophlc world, tha world of 
tha senses, the merely sensible world is tha world of false interpretations, of 
merely many, mazy interpretations of artifacts* Tha artifacts in tha light of 
which wa see everything conceal, above all, tha carriers* I’m using now the simi¬ 
les tha carriers* Wa don’t sea then because wa sea only tha ehidoas of* tha arti¬ 
facta, and tha artifacts conceal, of course, still mores tha artificers, tha artl- 
eana 0 Who made these thixga which are carried around wa cannot possibly know* We 
don’t eren see who carries them around* In a word, pre-phlloaophlc man liras in a 
radically artificial world* Be liras in a world made by human sort, by the hu man 
art of Interpretation* Pre-phllosopfclc mpn liras in a world of techno* That la 
tha point and that Z think wa must link up with what ws hare said all the time 
about tha perfect polls of the RepcftUc being a city of artisans* V# under*tend 
it now somewhat better* Beery c38y> every human society, is an artificial world 
— aa artificial — la an artificial world because its bond,, that what makes it a 
city, la an artifact* Zn tha Platonic city, in tha beat city, this is r adi ca l ly 
, changed beoanse art beecmas now tha function af every dtlsmu* Brery dtiaen is 
hare an artisan and that is not ao in tha other cities, but in tha ordinary dtiae 
every dtiaen is a beneficiary of the art which created these, as they would say 
today, these basic syubale, tha baalo conventions, the bade definitions, however 
they call it* Ih tha ordinary city everyone is the beneficiary of a fundamental 
art, but in tha Platonic city every man Is also aa artisan himself, mybe in a 
voy wayt shoemaker, carpenter, and ao on and ao on, but tha arte aa 

actually used are farm of understanding and therefore they point to tha art of 



arts, «h&ob wold be that tart ableh adtntindi tho ■■■ ■rttfldil, tho rm mn 
nod% notary of oourso fa tho Platenlo mom of mta% tar that ho daoorlbao. 

In tho itrilt of tho cm » X oamai porriMy spook of mqftUiy — ttam aro 
ohelnoeo, Inastes. They wot bo wnnhrlnod. in laplleatlao Is no ono aon anemia 
hlnsolf, Don mot bo omonm ito So no longer ohaiaed, 0 m hos boon aotsSdo of 
tho en% oho oanao tarn and oneholno fhok and thSo requires — So 

i ibttarad bp onegmlsln*. People liko tho light Sn tho asset TMy orroeoaotmod 
| to St ond thv hnto tho thought of having to go oat of this aaotasay, 

IWM. Shot 1 * ogoin Top strange Thors So no notuol dosSro of tho eoro Ml- 
'tons to got oat of tho o«po» other so rts , thoro So no eros, no lar&^ ftr 
tho Irath, ohSoh So* of commt, not tno ftao Plato's point of vise. it So 
omihor onaoplo of idiot — of* thing ohlch Z hovo nontlanod boftrot tho ohatcm- 
tAon firm arm o hlch afcaroeterlneo tho Bennblio In oorloao saps* ohlch Is, of 
ooars% not — aomot bo onriod tlnmpaaanstaatiy, bat ohlch In omeriM 
through in — so noth os p o oo l bl o . tar thin amps (») gom then — tha ooo 
.first — tho tattoos stagoo ooro reported bp SSbbL Belas — X don't hovo to go 
Into that. *ho loot stage Is ooolng tho son itoolf In dagrllgbt and tho son Itself 
stands, of oaarsob ftr tho Idas of tho good. That's tho lost. Boo oo mst rood 
hero a passagor $X 6 b 9 * Bo eon begin oran boforo — "and finally, X bettors —> • 
r~T 


"And so, finally, X on ppaoa, ho ooold bo able to look open tho mm itself 
and see its true nature, not hr reflections Sn eater or phantasm of St Sn 
an alien setting, bat in and hr ltsalf Sn its am placet**.. 

v •• , 

Too ooo ho «pplloo here »tho «preooiano ordlwarily uood of tho idooo, to 
tho vlolblo thing*s tho ooa la itoalf* » • • jm t 

* 'IMMtftiXi * ho laid, * And it thlo podLxzt ho «oold lnfor ond conclude 
that thlo it la that provides tho ocasono and tho comm p£ tho poor and 
presides m all t^pgo la the risible region end la la comm cart tho 
emacc of oil thooo \pdngs that they had soon* * 'Obviously,• ho said, 'that 
would bo tho noct step* 1 * 

Boa lot *o otop here* Ton ooo that's vary** interesting* It ccmm that tho 
vision of tho Idoa of tho Mod io tho loot otop, bat w% loam now that's not true* 
Thoro lo a father st«» That 1 # tho loot etep, and thlo loot otop lo not intelleo- 
tlon,*aartol perception 1pr itself, bat laforoooo or to ooo tho word ho oood rat- 
raring, raonaifi not arntol perception* Tho roollaatioa that tho ra 

lo tho oaooo of evucythlhg — aad tiiat lo a decisive thing* If yen hot only tho 
Idoa of tho good and do aoi bar that it la tho oanoo of orocythlag yoo do not 
kne m tho idoa of tho good jroperly* Too haro only ono idoa a aop g laqr, Bhy 
should it — that it la tho gro und * oroythlagt that yoa doa»t not&oo Ip* just * 
looking at it* if thoro were ouch a olaplo thing la itoolf, but tho decisive otop, 
tho oaladnstlng otop lo tho otop of reeooalag oo dlotlagulehei from acre intellec¬ 
tion* Zn other words, Area Plato 1 * point of vlov thm lo attar la aiy broader 
oonsldoratlQa part intellection* Thoro io almy* r—m 1 r\g oloo, This, X belle** 
lo tho dlfforonoo botsooa Plato aad all ayotlolsn* Jpvtieita p r t por la —* ooold 
aoror alios sooh a crucial place to rosoonlrtf* ignrtlolon, yoa oaa ooy, la tho be- 
llaf that come intellection, son# morcaessco, aro ouffldoat for tho decisive 
troth* For Plato that doesn't cadet* For Plato thlo intcileetloa, thlo asarcace- 
ooo, whleh ho dooo not day, haro their full marring, receive their full nesolag, 
only la a contact of rsssnirring e Bor lot me ooo* 

■Isn't this oh ere tho return to tho cave begins in advance of oanpuloloal* 
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Begins? 

*Tas? The r etu rn of the philosopher to tho oave la motioned to G 1 sqooo» 
Conpoloiap la mentioned — d am not o any throat to tho «d of tho Tirnlnnaa 
of tho phllooophor returning to tho ocfo, but It la aald ahoro tho ro tu rn 
begins and it begins boforo Socrates needs to toll Glances that 
la necaaaaxy?" 

Tan aeon which compulsion? Haro are two eoapnlalocai tho ooopulsion to got 
out of. tho oars and tho ooBipolaion to return to tho cava* Hhicfc do yon meant 

*1 thonght yon meant tho cnaprlaion to return," 

And yon aald — J 

?> • 

(Inaudible clarification) 0 

Are you referring to tho peaMge wo hare now rood! That la not the rotorn to 
the ecroo 

"Doesn’t It atart the re tur n?" 

In a wqto Too, butstill la tharo not a groat difference between thla rea- 
aodng ontaido of tho care about tho high eat ontaide of tho oaro and the' other 
things ontaido of tho care, and the re turn to tho caret It la a deeoeot, Is 
a sense* that la tro*> Bnt it la rot tho deeoent Into tho oarOo 

"I hare another poist*?* 

. Teat 

{ 

i 

"That tho difference between tho things and what la ontaido la not entirely 

« • • • (root of remark inaudible) 0 " 

« 

Tea, bnt atlll — I moan, yon aodo what* to me la too sodden a transition from 
tho alallo to tho things themeelroio I mesa, yon must try — be able to state It 
la taros of the alalia, and according to the alalia yon cannot possibly see tho 
things at the same time In tho light of tho eon cr of tho fire. If yon are in tho 
oaro you have only the fire® If yon are ontaido tho oaro yon bare only 

say, tho an&o Ton can — that la Is-* 

compatible? Hat yon oan aee in the light of tho son yon cannot aee in tho light 
of tho fire and rice reran* Ton cannot too tho shadows In tho care in tho light of 
the ana* If yon moan to say there are thlnga which are invisible in tho light of 
tho ana which norertholaaa are, yon. hero a str on g point — if yon moan that, bnt I 
don’t know whether yon moan that* 

(Inaudible reply), 

I see? How you Booties — that’s true, In other words. am — that is goodo 
That’s a very good point? Bnt other things are really — well, otherwise very 
different became — 


(Inaudible Interruption), 
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Im, good. Bat an la — In otbar words «• that la a good paint, Xd othar 
words, ws bar* — mo taw simps mo hot tb*r in hla olthn la tha light at tha 
derloatlvs flxa or th or aaa Ma la tha light at tha an aad only tha lattar la • 
tma ndwotaodihg* That la good. ... « 

'4 

. (Zasndlbl* rep3y}* 

Oh Z sse* 

•But MB don't SOS mb in the CSV** 

Thay ooJy the shadows* The shadows* 

(Tnatwtthla remark)* 

Tee* • • what you said Is comet* I granted too who Strictly 

speaking* of oourse la the eave thqr don't eee sen, but th^r iee the ehadous* So 
we have to coma back to tha original assertion* what la seen in the eave la not 
eeen outalde of the care and vice worse* 

•This wee to begin with* But don't the philosophers — * 

• • 

las* when he r w mifrim only and doesn't see it* Oh* that la an sctlrsSy 
different thing* Toe naan the nan vdio has lleed outside of the oave than ret u rar 
Ins dn it Id 099 certain things wfaiofa he «• which the oave dwellers* Mere eeevw 
dwellers* never knew* That la true* But while he Uwee In the oare he oanaot ac¬ 
tually aee than* * * • Za there not a difference betwean actually •• pardon! 

. (Tnaudlhlg.raBark)*, 

Tea* tha aeeood tine* Sura* But Isn't it — the starlet hypothesis Is simp¬ 
ly while ha la In the care ha doee not see the things outside of the cave* but he 

"Bo the sen In the care bare vision of the nan around then} Z thoug ht they 
were chained* * * so that they only had visions of their own dbadews** 

las, yea. Tea* sure* 

(Zhanrtihle follomp question to olarlQr the relationship aaoog the ears trailers>» 
fhqr speak* They apeak — 

"The thing la they don't ever see shadows of other mm In the ears*" 

Oh* yes* Sure* That la slspXe* Thqp see shadows of the other — 

(Brief Inaudible exchange)* 

Bor let ua eee* As for tha meaning of the sladle* Zb £17*8 •— that is the 

oonelnsion of — £17* — the long speech of Soeratas* last Teat 

* • 

• 'This Image then* dear Glances, we oast apply as a whole to all that has 
been said* n truing tha region revealed through sight to the habitation of 
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tfea friia^ and th« light of tha fir* in it to the pammr of tta* gm, tad 
IS yoo iaaw* that the aaoant and tha eantasplatton of «h* tfaii** abora la 
the eool’e asoactrlon to the Intelligible region, 70 a will x»fc »<.. ^ ^ 
dee, also* that la'wbat 70 a desire to hear. Bat God know* whether — tm 

tittnUgr, qr hope, qr speotatiani not eiandso* Teat 

* *Bot God ksoaa whether it la qua, Bat, at aqr rate, v dreea as it appears 
to a* is that in the region of the known the last thing to be seen and hardly- 
seen is the idea of good, and that when seen it must needs point os to the 

oonolnaian that this — «• 

* 

Bs, no —* "after It is seen it la qacmn 17 to reasaaf 1 — yes? To reasono 
After too vlslae, Just as before* Tsst 

••• • • It Is necessary to reason that this is indeed ths oanse for mil 
things of all that is right sad beautiful, giving birth ia the visible world 
to light, sad ths author of li*;ht end itself ia ths intelligible world belzg 
the eathantic source of truth and reason, sad that axyone who is to sot' 
wisely ia ptrivsts car public mt have caught sight of this, * *2 concur, » he 

said, * so far as I ns able*• r Coas then, * — ■ 

Sc, let us — 1st as step haw one moment* Sow hers is ths -7 bare la ths 
great question which cones up hers, sad 1st us be as prudent as Glsucon Is and 
a^r, "I believe with you," nearing 2 have no knowledge, of course* Too, you — 
Socrates suspects that he saw in that — "well, I*a willing to suspect together 
with you as far ss I catto" Test And lei us leers it at that, but one question is 
surely necessary at this paint without going into szy dee p e r questions* Granting 
that ths idea of the good Is the cause of ill right and nobis things, but Wist Is 
the osass of ths wrong and base things? Is this not s necessary question? 

is of oourse not wren alluded hare in the Republic* but of oourse the quae* 
tioa is discussed, for cample, in the tenth book of JAato’s laws eapl dtly, but 
you ass bow v«y lnperfect this discuss l ca l s and how auoh we BiSt think of, of 
which (Simoon didn’t think# But we shouldn’t despise deacon baccuse Qlaucon is 
only listening sad we all know how little we can possibly take up la s converse* 
tlozr on wholly strange subjects to vhioh we listen for the first tine* We — I 
mean, we are at a great advantage ocspared with Glances and therefore we shouldn’t 
be tarsaaonshly p ro ud if we are better* * * * At axy rats, this whole presentation 
leads to ths conclusion that — to i new view of sdooatiosfe Education is a turn¬ 
ing a ro u nd of ths whole soul* It ia ths sms soul* By ths wgy, that is ths ques¬ 
tion of ]ft>* Buttereorth and the of Ifir* Reinkin* This fellow sitting in 

the cave sod then going out of iti tow — I thoug ht for a aonent you meant ths 
question how doss he know that he la the sane nan** Well, sose — he didn’t mean 
that, but — no, no, I know — but itill, there is, in other words, sons awareness 
of what thqr call personal identity e las? That you meant* So i.t’e the sme am 
who is inside the ears and outside cf the cere, but we hare seen before there is 
ons world in fact only* There are cot two worlds* So ths cava and outside of the 
caret this is ths earns world differently seen# ths asm world, only differently 
seen, differently understood, and therefore what Is needed is only that it’s not a 
new soul, but that ths sms soul acquiree a different direction* We may even sey 
it undergoes s c onv er s ion to another way of life* There is only ons world, ans 
soul, but apposite directions of the same sod* Hoar let ns go oao We have to 
oudLt very auoh In this very long and difficult book* $18d9 — let us turn ncwr 0 
So — any I cay one more word* The -ah ole simile of the care is introduced with the 




nut's situ ati o n slam tbs 13am of tbs stalls of tbs *s*s. lbs «*»— te-p _ 
slats — mhos a transfanatlm of oars dvellars late people vho live is the 

llpfeb of tbh nt That's the aes nim *■— that, of o ou r a e, anst be pr osily _ 

stood bsosoas ve are not save daeUfs la the ordinary sense of tbs tam* bat os 
Use la • up la a east, that Is that ears* Shot will * .... 

Sou sill 70a read that speech* 


■•then tbs other so-c sllsd virtues of tbs sod do seni' akin to those of tbs 
bo4r. For it la 4 ns that shirs thqr do not pro ailol, they are afternarde 
oreated ty habit and practise. Bat the aodlcooe of thought, It sew,*ls 
outalnly of a acre divine quality, a thing that asver loses Its potency, 
bat, according to' the direction of its c onv er si on, beooses ssefd and been* 
floeat, or, again, ndos sad hsnfd. Bare 70a saver obe cre e d la those 
she ere popdarly' spoken of as bad, bat snrt nan, bos bean la tbs vladonr 
of the little seal, boa qilok It Is to discern the things that Interest It, 
a proof that It la not'a poor vision shlch It bos, bat one forcibly enlisted 
In the service of evil, so that the sharper its sight tbs sore slseblef it 

lOOQ^pUilMifll 


Tea, Do 70a asst Vs bars sectioned this before a distinction be- 

tseen kinds of virtue. Bov hue one kind of virtno Is called the ee-oslled vir¬ 
tue, tbs other so-eallad virtues. That is — are the vulgar virtues of ah&ah as 
have-seen bafors . These vulgar virtues are acquired ter habituation and practice, 
Veil, for c m Ti e, by habitual a bst e nt ion iron oedlng to t captation 70a booano a 
aodcrsfca now Z aeon, tha nos bon bdp has not jet acquired that habit, bat 
g r ortmll j If be is sail bred be vlll acquire it lj doing* so to sv stopfr do- 
lae It all m amIb. dsf Iil dnr suL tor aMadn % Hurt 1 a nottdjag on* 

ticulariy latdleetSL about that. That Is tbs waning of Mbit, The child is 
told, on doesn't do that, and, wall, cone children chef limertlataly but wy Ft 
P oet of than need sons addit i o n al posh and perhaps s equtiaoau pooh, bat hr g r ad - 
ually doing only things which o u g ht to bo done this beeanas s habit, or as It ms 
called, second nstors* ag if ho couldn't do differently. But that is not — bat 
thars Is another sore divine, virtue la aaa, and that is oalled bore ta Its — 
reasonably ftwquantly oalled In Hats, uhloh aeons prcd-nce, practical wladon. . . 

(Change of taps), 

... hare used also far the highest vis das far reasons uhloh ean bs hors not dts- 
soesad la ths sonMb. Bur this little virtu Is not acquired by habit <r train¬ 
ing. It Is a as diov iifccrn, bat It is susceptible of taking tao radi c al l y differ¬ 
ent direction. It osn b as ons If developed, developed la the smog mg, uhst 
Shorer sops* mrtnees. It really Is tbs sans word* wiedon. Veil, In ths sense 
of slowness, bat In ths sms — the* sane • iad It osn also taka s 

different, s radically different fan, and then It becomes true uisdo^ tru 
troth, and this depends, a oo erdiag to Ratef If it Is directed tuord things ufaiA 
eons Into being and perish than it beooses acridly visdea^ saartnsaa, dnrsidsees, 
dsaias, bat If it la dtreoted toaard things Aioh are £kmgs sad unchangeable 
It Turrrnn tru olsdon. Bat note on InparUnt iapUoetlon bus. Only s slnerlty 
of non can bars this nors divine thing, slauod er ooU usd. * Tut Ths other vir¬ 
tues — the other virtues ore of s different kind sad tbqr «• bs enquired hr alp 
nor t everyon e and this throve light hade on ths sdueatlca of the guardians la Book 
ZZ sad ttt. mi ou — tfals'suslnl education described thars si only serai ed¬ 
ucation, only moral education, meaning the enquiring of ostala habits ty the 
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proper practise in the sene of hamay «d the lore of the beautiful to described 
there* 7 «| bat note, this was not a training, or rather a giving direction to 
the intellectual part of bob* To the Mtent to *hich this was implied 2 b the 
telllz* of stales this waa only sobearflant to the feemahion* of character* Bar 
a here ire return to the oeotral question Tory shortly after w ar d , In 529b7* lh other 
* wor ds , colt the nmet speech and then go an* 5 . 

«That*s pract.1 oally *C. r nrell, thM, • said I, *2a not this also likely and 
a necessary consequence of ehat has besn said, that neither could men who 
are uneducated and inexperienced In truth ever adequately preside owr a 
state, nor oould those who had been peraltted to lingo* on to the end in the 
pursuit of culture — the one because thqr hare no single ala and purpose in 
life to which all their actions, pdblio and private, aust be directed, and 
the others, because they will not voluntarily engage in action, believing 
that while still llring thqr hare been transported to the Islands of the 
Blast ** 1 

Go on further* 

# • • m 

>It is the duty of us, the founders, then,» said 1, »to ooqpel the best na¬ 
tures to attain the Imoidwdge which we pronounced the greatest, rod to win 
to the Tinian of the good, to scale that ascent, and when thqr hare readied 
the heights and taken an adequate view, we must not allow'ih at is now per¬ 
mitted* 1 nmat is tfaatt* mat they should linger there,* X said, *and re¬ 
fuse to go down again among those bondsman and share their labors and honors, 
whether they are of less or of greater worth* * *Do you mean to say that we 
aust do them this wrong, and compel them to lire an inferior life when the 
better is in their pesrert* *Tou hare again forgotten, gf trim d,* Mid X, 
•that the* law is not concerned with the special happiness of axy class in 
the state, but is trying to psoduoe this condition in the dly as a whole, 
harmonising and adapting the cltlsens to one another by persuasion and oornp* 
pulsio^and requiring them to impart to one Mother axy benefit which thqr 
are severally able to bestow upon the oommlty, nd that it itself creates 
such men in the state , not that It nay allow each to thke what course plea¬ 
ses him, but with s vies to wring them for the binding together of the oam- 

Bomreeltho ** 

Too see now, hen he returns to the central question! the pule of phllneo* 
phero. The philosophers are absolutely disinclined to go back to the ears be¬ 
cause they live in the Island of the Blast in eoopaxy of the qaet beautiful things? 
of things of Izzaortal, Imparichshlu beauty. And then to go beck to this — surely 
not perfectly — under no eirouaetivnoe is it perfectly beautiful, but in addition, 
mostly boring adadnistratire duties* That is* — only compulsion can offset that 
and therefore now (Hsaoon raises the question, after he has seen that the phllo* 

; sophie life Is in Itself Mgfaarthan the political life — ha baa seen that now* 

: Hr says, but Is it not grossly unfair to compel these people! lad Socrates seys 
ns, we do not act — we do not easdt axy act of injustice and we mast read the 
sequel to get out of it the fall abasing* * 

s • - # .*. t ; a * 

■•true,* he sell, •! did* farge/t it** •Observe, then, CCLnoon , 9 said X, 9 that 
we shall not be wronging, eithir, the philosophers who erlss long us, but that 
we oan jurtiflr our action when we constrain them to take charge of the other 
eitiaens and be their guarcLLue,, *■ 



loo i<i| tto mjhm i, te on muM I wi allth* tta, ad tba la as qootldn 
that-It la • oopnlala» It la only a qootlao, la It HgrfcML er wag ooqnlp 
alo^ and Santa aagra It'a a jnatlAad o onpulalon . Tat . . 

• • .* *i.* 

■•far we will mqt to thou that it la natural that mb of ifadlp quality vho 
i spring op 5 a other cities should not share In tbs labors there* Par thyr 
i gror op spontaneously fra no volition of thygorarneont in ths aeraral 
stater* and it is Juatloa that tha adfogrom* indebted to nona far its 
breeding* should not bs seeloup dthar to pap to aayone tha prioa of its na- 
tops*®* 

(fee second* Dooa — do 70a rananfiar another liatenda dialogue vfcerc this 
fry aaa question is diaeuaaedt the duty to tha altar for upbringing* 

•She Gritc* » 

Gritc* Ikactly* ind shat* a tha anarar in tha Crltat 
•Well, he aagra if it prodded im education** 


Sooratea — yea — post —* ora his upbringing to tha polls. He ora ara 
bis birth to tha polls because his parmta aanrisd on tha hauls of tha Ian of 
anrriags established in 4 &fra«* Ha ora Ms being and Ua upbringing to Athene 
and e- to tha lam of Athens «*- and thrrafora be has to dla in qbedimse to tha 
lam* But we learn nor that t hp rat lnpartaat upbringing of ftgcratae was not 
and to tha d$r of Athena* This is oonplstoly disregarded in $he Critc and e r e - 
atea for tha careful read nr of tha t hrltc* era onr tha b a si s of tha &rito Itself* 
a ray gre a t difficulty* Bon — I naan* you know* these -i» of oouraat you oould 
solve this difficulty p£ftiaianal2y as fclient ay, Socrates asrar fait that ha 
aaa obliged to go into pejjjjtdce beetuse ha did not cm hia boat to tha polls* 

Hare these people on their bast to the polls* Buy are snob ty the polls into 
the beat udvoroily In the raid — you kznr — and not nmly bar foundations te 
ebon tby hers to apply again mad af pin in ray baring and nmae etiag application 
but they gat it — one# thyr ana known to be* good they got it as a natter of 
ooursa and gat all tha other benefit** which* of ooqree* sill not be bn — con¬ 
sist in particularly lanogdaua living and auoh things* but perfect f ra edoi to de¬ 
velop their boat* They ere — then they ora — thyr owe their ray boat to tha 
help of the dty and therefore they mat — lt>s pnfastly Mr that they py tha 
ally for that In tha proper namr and tha proper aaimnr is that they should da 
vhatm one alas can dot nataly* ruin tha oily* 1st ua look at that 


• f Btrt you we hare engendered fer yours dree and tha rest of the dty to b% 
aa it wwra» king-bees and leaders In the hive* Toe hare raadved a better eud 
nore ooyplat* eduoation than the others* and you are nore oepehla of sharing 
both ra of life* Bon you mat go tha^ eeoh in hla tm, to the habitation 
of tha others and acenatoa yourselves to the dbemvatian of tha obsoore 
things thraC 


You sea tha obseure things oasrnt be seen outside of tha caret Hind you* 
Gamut be aem* I naan* the obscure things* tha dark things* can only ba asm In 
thdr cation, but dthoet the sou tiy oould vanish* * * * 


•By fire** 
Pardon? 
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•83T tha U«trt of tha tlx*," 

* r Jk' 9 • 

I«, sure, sure, worm* tlx** Thtf cannot be aaaa in tba light of the sun* 
Oo on* 


'•For ones h ab itu a t ed you dll Slam them Infinitely better than tha Anil* 
are there, and you dll know what each of tha *tdoW la and whersof it la a 
ambiance, b aoaa aa you bar# onm the reality of the beautiful, tha just and 
the good* So our city dll be governed by ue and you with waking mind*, and 
not a* moat cities now which ura inhabited and ruled darkly aa in a dream by 
am who fight ana another far shadows and wrangls fbr office aa if that wars 
a great good, whan tha truth is that tha city in which those who are to rule 
are least eagmrto hold office must nee d s be beet administered end most free 
from dissension, and' the etate that gate the contrary type of ruler will be 
the opposite of thl^ * 

Tee* I think that is a tort clear statement* In passing, Z m e ntion that 
they rule in ttm and that means there must be mors than one philosopher avails- 
bla* The king — you recMnber the distinction at the end of Book 17 * It may be 
a kingship whore only one rules or an arlstoersqy, where mors than one rules* It 
cannot be a kingship* It oannot be a kingship* That's interesting as s subdivi¬ 
sion of the question Is $he best regime possible* The best regime aa a kingship 
is not possible because otherwise he has to all the time* That dll also 

cane out later on* How after these general — nonr the question has long been 
settled* One great difficulty which we had ell the time — well, there were two 
difficulties! will the multitude accept the philosophers as rulers and will the 
philosophers be prepared to rule? And now we here given an answer* Coder what 
conditions will the philosophers be willing to rule? Well, If thedr whole philo¬ 
sophic life has bad the fall blessing of the city trm the Tesy beginning the city 
is a kind ef father end mother to them and haa treated them best In the moet impor¬ 
tant respects! the plain duty of gxmtitiadso But you must also not forget the al¬ 
ternative, the Implication* In ary oily other than the best there ere no such du¬ 
ties on the pert of the philosopher* There ere duties, but much more United 
ones* For example, the duty to din* Sure* Tea, but la that the — la this truly 
the most — the supreme sacrifice? That's the question* In a certain sense it 
surely la, but net simply because it could be the supreme sacrifice alnply only if 
life wore the greatest good, end a dem onstra bly false assertion, demonstrably 
false* How, then, after — yes? 

trail, 4n other cities than the just city after the philosopher baa seen the 
Idea of justice and known that each part is to contribute to the wh ol e In the 
best city, wouldn't he, by virtue of this, be willing to give up his personal 
happiness and — * 

But hs doesn't — I mean, well, seme — I mean evesyone of us, everyone of xm* 
however wealthy or otherwise favored by chance ww may be, has to do a lot of un¬ 
pleasant things in his life* Is this in need of — this proposition in need of a 
proof? Good* So the question la therefore only the lesser evil and what Soerutes 
seyst the mini ana of evil for a philosopher mold be in the city ruled by philoso¬ 
phers where the only thing what the philosophers have to do is, after having been 
the favorite children of the polls, for some time that they should, aa it wm, 
help their aged parents fer sans * Torn knew? And espeelally coopers it 

— think whatever has happened to the philosophers or would you say the philoso¬ 
phers in a tolerably nice ordinary polls sre better off than a palls? 

perhaps* I mean, it muld need also same reasoning* 



■Than wanUnt th*r bw willing to g wn after Motng th« Idaa of JnwtLowJ* 

It, no, that — that'* a pradao of tho argoMBfc. 8gr» thl» Ufa — tha 
whola avgoMBt la tturo woold bo bo difficulty If tho eight of tho Ida* of tho 
good would aat aa an lBoaotlT* to tho daaoant Into tho ana Qua* wowld bo no 
qaaatlon. that would bo. Bat tho prmdaa of tha argOMOt la that tho Ufa of 
nontwgrtatlnn la parfoot bllaa and who wanta to gat cot of a atato of pwfect 
bUoat That*a tha praalaa. X naan, onlaaa job woold aar,wall, bat than Hate 
would aagr than job aro not a pfaUcaophar and aro not ooBpatahi that job will 
It baaing and woold Ilka to hawo acno othar occnpotlon for 
Uka p— 1 hapa grading a n amination papara or whatanr. Bndant Or throwing jowr 
weight a ro aad . Pardon? Tar, bat that — thaaa ara not qnoatlona for phllaao- 
phara. 

f 

»Ien»t it true that tha failure — that tha praise raata bras again on tha 
abstr ac tion fron rat 9 

Tm 9 that la oarreet* 2 h othar werda — that la true* Shat la cor re ct * 2 h 
othar words, 70a naan to aagr that tha phUn ao ph ra, ataradng as Socrates pats it Z 
think In tha Crito ha doesn't ntaa f tm a rook or an oak tree, l»a* ha haa lora 
generation* &e Ur ae fa had a nady enprasioa for that* They nail ad that tha ns* 
eeesaxy onasi you knovt With a double miring of awrahat a (t)* Ton know, ^ilah 
necaaaily baa* At any rata whirs bo^r a*iaoberat to tha* loaf 

Good* That la racy good, hot tha troobla la iir tha Baruhlta you don*t hero this 
p orra fh l attaafaaapt to your fsther, your aether. yoor trottur, beoaaae crayons ia 
yoor ffcthra, c ra y o n s la your aothar, a ra70 0 0 la your brother* Too aaaT What 
Ariatotla aagra ahovl itt that thla — that ia a kind of rtilntlna of loves if ray* 
qna la your brother yon don't lam Ua aedtrocgly aa yoor ora too dr thraa or frag 
perhapa only one, brothra* 

•My I ndaa anothra question* ^ 

las* 

•Tha natura of thla con s t rai nt* Book la 51 M, uhlob la tha point tiiert we 
vara at tha begining of thin long poaaago we’re at har* there's ona parties 
alar thing whisk sort of aanght ia ay « 4 nd aa we've bora going through tha 
book which ia that whan — there ara certain painta and only aartaia poiata 
whara Soemtaa usee tha an prra aian, 'It is ora doty aa tha founders' to do 
such and snah* There's only about four ra flwo of than or araathing and 
I’ve bora looking to aaa whether thara'a anything apaalal and Z was won d er* 
Ing whathra tha constraint ** tha Interesting thing thraa la that not only 
tho founders, thaaa philosophers, ara undra constraint to go bask into tha 
s*f% but tha founders ara radar oonatraint to sand than bask*' 

Iaa, yaso 

. » 

•And Z was wondraing whether, again, thla doara't point to tha — but this 2 a 
aa longer constraint** 4 

Bo, no. Of oouroso 

•That's going right back to tha first principle of tha line of 

Tjiiaifit that it la inevitable, logically, that tha philosophers, because 





they have bMD defined la rash a wey and *hicb la the wqt tbat they're 
sating oat the city on tha baala of vpeoial skills* quaLlfioatioca, re¬ 
t u rns* that therefore logically neither Soeratae and hla fiiwods who am 
carxylhg on tha discussion nor tha philosophers that thqr'rstalklxy about 
bare sxy alteraatire bat to sale. Tha philosophers aat| la thla •««. 
rnlao* 

I do not quite gat abet — I mean, I aaa thla — what I dlaJy aaa h«t la 
thla passage to which you refer la only the question of tha beginning* The per- 
feet polls la not la adatom* Zt la now founded* at present* ifclla tha ooonr* 
eatlon la going oo* They am tha founders* They fond It only la speech now* but 
we can disregard for tha tins being the differenoa between la epaeoh and la deed* 
Ton know* as in children's gamaj there wa play tha flounders* and — disregard 
that* So what do — who will do tlatt Ve will ba — wa am not tha rulers* That 
la tha Ingrtlcattnn* We are only the founders** end then — but la the flret stage 
we do not yet — or let- me put It this way» no* tha founders am tha rulers for 
the tine being* I naan* the founders am the — let me ssy * the constituent as* 
safely la at the sane tine the flret legislative assndbly* if Z any use ansth* 
alalia* The founders ere the first rulers* but they have therefore to take ears 
of tha second generation of rulow and therefore the first products of the nsw ed- 
uostAen who will rule have to be sent down and — educated and sent dosn by the 
founders* Is this not the point? 

•This Is not quite what I was — • 

• # 

Oo* Z know* but — 

•* * . Z wonder if Z can put it worn dearly* that they started off let's say 
a long while ago after tha maL of Book If* Tha question of ifco the rulers 
were was not really raised at all* There were tbs guardians* but the actual 
rulers are to tha guardians what *• 

ill right* 

•Bow in looking for tbs verier* arts which are to farm this city you've got 
to find the art of the xula* but we've now gone — In 7 and VI and so on 
we've been going through this* It is therefore not only not surprising* but 
it is almost logically necessary that haring found* Identified the rulers in 
tense of the praises iron which we started* therefore thqjr must mleb* 

la? 

•This Is — this is — again I'm Interested In looking* at this not in — oc- 
aotly in the sense of a oonertte legislating si t ua t io n * but in terns of drear* 1 
log out fim certain admittedly abstracted premise* certain naoasaxy condo- 9 
slcnso I think there's a web of geometry* as you might say — • 

7a* ya* sum* That Is true* but I would say but for lids ws would not need 
such a long a r g u m ent a you presented* Sanely* we would only ne ed this* only tha 
philosophers am qualified to rule* only people who have seen the ldaa* 'Ta? But 
the very seeing of the idea disinclines the philosophers tram going down* trm 
rulii*. That's the concrete prbblot and therefore it follows, indeed* as you put 
it* logically* since thqr don't wish to go damn th* here to be camelled to'go 
dosrn and who can possibly exercise that compulsion? Only tha government can* the 



rulsn ck% but in tho first ft«|% In the first fenamtlor there is not yat n 
gorara s rat attar than thr fbundwe* Therefore* thqr wt bo sect dam ty the 
founder** That in to say, Socrates, COanoqn, and snsyooe else who wishes to re¬ 
gard hinself on m o o - f s unfl m* Do yon non wbab Z hot, Z nano* your jrinsiple In 
kboelsitaay'mnA* That in tnn of nray Platonic dialogue* There Im m mmixm 
logicality, tat the pren£aae mem i^o s slbls* X exaggerate n bit* Toot That in 
«- and ly realising "hy they ora impossible m ana the troa natu ra of the situa¬ 
tion — mt nature of tha pmKIm, 


•Could Z aUy thin to another problsn at tha md of thin nfelah in tha sdlf — 
tha question of than owing tha peloo of thsir n urt u re to tha ally* Thin in 
anottar aZnanst in tha oo^poInVwu Z eoulte’t help bsdng radadad there af 
— Z think ttare qoastion at tha beginning — ahat a.mlBerable 

tins ttay're going to barn in that tha oily belongs to than tat near tha foot 
yon find in thqr belong to tha cd,ty and this again — Z tend to saa thin an 
that they ara in a sort qf, a logical ndaha in tha gsonatrlpsl anhms , , ,• 

Tee, tat — all right, regarding thin particular pointy thin point an raise 
near. What in thin* tha sltaatlon in rartloally ohangad firan tha baginning of Book 
77 to nor because at that tina thgr — surely they vn tha falloaa in «na and 
rho had tha raapiMq They o wn a d tha jity and atqr should thqjr bo rilling to — not 
to anjqr thaaselme? And nor tha question in oowplatnly ehsEgad taosnan this kind 
of anicynost of talnh thqr spoke thara — yon knor f having a good Una and pastapa 
alno throning ana* a might aro u nd and bousing tha othma — than# thinga aye com¬ 
pletely excluded because thqr ham nor aarioua paoplat philosophers* And ttars- 
fbra tha question in not tar to p rt rmt that ftan misusing thoir ruin, but tar to 
got than into ruling In the first plans* Do yon ana that? the noral odnostion 
of flanoon and tha othma has advanasd fkon tha bqgjiadng of Book XT to Book TIX* 
Therefore the question in nor different* thin yon aunt not fetg et* Zn other 
uorde, rhilo it in true that thara ara certain premises Ikon which oonoXualons ara 
dr am tha premises change if the nan change* the praises art Book — you tenor —* 
tha prenino art Book 17'wan tha ordinary boas badngn who, if thay ham tha psnr p 
mold thqr — yea, vail* tar ear thqjr see that porar for baaing a good tinef But 
nor m — tha pranino in hwa badegs uho ham ns intarsst in porar and uta ham 
to be forced to gat an interest and thin form — tha question in therefore uho in 
going to apply the- foam and tha assmr oan, it aaana to re, enly bo in tho first 
stags tho fandom, banana# thara ia not yat — not a govamnant* Good* Tea, yU 

■Just a oonm am t * A little bit before you ware talking about naoaaaary dr- 
•tree or n e c es sa ry recta and I think that — ara&'t necessary daalraa in tha 
Hapublin liaitad ikon that first atataunt by Cephalaa uhan ta said that thin 
zoo — you knee, ha talked about tha other things uhiah old nan — • 

Tan, let ua p os tp one thin to Book ZZ share tha quaaUon aonaa up explicitly 0 

•IBgr Z aakt a minute before this you said aonathing uhich X coultaH hear 
altogsthar about tha suprme a aerifies, finely death or aonathing* Wan thara 
aqjr rafaranoa In uhat you vara saying at that tine to tho feet that going dam 
into the err# In nenahor — Is related to going dosn into Hades}" 

Boy but that la lapllodo Zf that In tha Zblaad of tho Blast to loam that — 
tha nont — an taeolataly biassed condition — in of aotzrsa a supreme sacrifice 
because that 11fa* tha saorifioa of life would be tha eupreae saorifloa if yon 
suppose that life, strictly understood, that lifs as suoh Is ths highest goody 
uhloh ia demonstrably wrong beeansa life can be Tesy miserable so you do sot bring 
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tb« un w MerlilM. I son, that dMm’t man that tha crtttzmy parlaim of 
^4n* ft* tha asaatxy «• tha mprm aaorinoa doaa not mtkm a«a. It la only 
not nrrinaltflarfly tna> 

"Thao I’d Uka to aka ana last mark baeaasa It la ao good hara aa aar» 

aiMra.* ^ 

• * 

Well, that 1 * jour Judgment, ill right* 

9 Or it’s *8 had lun aa a i y wh er a, Vm a took with tha thought —- tha distinc¬ 
tion between tha two way* of life, tha philosophic nj of Ufa and the non* 
phlloaofhlo way of Ufa. Ia» f t there, , , in the alzth book, , • the possi¬ 
bility of understanding it la theaa two — eocardii* to the two different 
weya of life, n a mel y that — well, let aa say someone like Olaneon, • , he 
wold have dhat I would oaU a gentlaosn’e understanding or oa the level — 9 

Tea, ill right. There are serious gentlaaan’s understandings — you know — 
but all right, la a general way it’s true, 

•So he 1 * a reapo ae lble man, Ha goes back down and doe* what ha da la 

tha city, Ha attend* to thaae things and ha doe* something aora than simply 
listen to c anTwraations, Ha alao la dlraotad toward philosophy," 

Ha bacon** a batter nan on that eery day, Sura, 

■Bat isn't It — Isn’t there alao a phlloaophla understanding of thaae quet- 
tiona, , • tha highest lerol of phUoaophlaal uadmtsndlxg Is a return to 
the ear* and than — • j 

Tea, how do you mean that? 

•I don’t know. That 1 a tha problAo* 

Wall, yon could perhaps say thist that if wa taka — say, tha ear* dwellera 
ao# only their sha dows. The ultimata teak la to hare a phlloaophla understanding 
of the — 

(Zbaudlble Interr up tion to clarify the meaning of shadows in the oare) 0 
Bo, what you — Z mean, the-abidowa of theae srtifaota, 

•Tea, X know that but 1 9 

And to hara a full understanding of what theae shadows of artifact* era — 
you sea, theaa — tha ear* dweller think* tha shadow* of artifact* are the real 
things, but to aaa them aa shadows of artifacts — that Is* In a way, tha last 
question. But we must — I’m eorry, we must now go* on, beoauee wa hare so little 
time, This is all ra p re p a rat ory to tha question, what la tha right education 
for tha philosopher-kings, and there la on* general statement made in $22, b to a 
We can now no longer read it, unfortunately, Z* this new — this toward ^zioh 
th«r are to be brought transcends all arte. Urn* it Is not properly called ar yaor a 
an art ao our oily of artisan* Is to be ruled' hy man who are no longer artisans, 
who *** only provisionally be called art is are, and that’s ■» tha reason la that 
errory art la special and tha philosophers are non-apeoialistai aa ha jot* it late^ 



the* dialectician hia wort for tha philosopher tun — is the ajaoptic 

wv the aon who overlook# th* whole, cad therefore ha eaanct be aa artisan aiy- 
norib And than ha apart* of th# various aria which thqr hm to disease* Zh tha 
first place ha —itions arithmetic and tha raantwrtng glvm hara is thiaa wa sort 
■aha a distinction between things which ara a rti g u m and thligs which ara sat nv- 
Mguaaa an tha level of ordinary understanding, and ha prefers tbs' things which 
ara artlgnous an tha laral of ordinary understanding* For angl«| if Z eey hara 
— Z will taka Plato 1 a arapli — tha flngar la wholly unartlguoas* Z naan, than 
can ba no aarlooc doubt* Ha doesn't — thia doaa not oall for raascmlrg, it ia 
olaart tha finger* But if Z say that It's thin* than that ia not elaply true* 
thm ara other people who hava thinnar flng« and oo^arad with a natah It ia 
veay thick, ao all thasa qualities which wa aaarlba to things ara artlgoous* Zf Z 
sgr Mg* it ia relatively Mg, hot fkoa ioothv point of wiar iVe also awalle So 
all thaaa qualities, 1st wa roughly say, thia kind of qualities — and tha am 
appHaa t of o oum a^ also to good, bad* and'just — tharw ia missy* a oertainrela- 
tivity* tha things far which wa nes noons, ordinary noms* lika finger, dog, 
bird, do not hara this artiguity, and that ia — that — therefore — yaa, prefer* 
anoa in given to qualities onr above things with a' view to tha padagagio fooo- 
ties* Finger or dog* that doaa not aacdf estly load, on weary laral — load to ' 
difficult! sap Orest, snail, hard, soft — laada to difficulties an every laral, 
because you a as lanadlataly In a nemot’a reflection this in not eiagly — that 
yon oall it herd — it ia not singly hardi yon oao also oall it soft* Hut yon 
cannot agr for a dog and oat, this la a dog froa on# point of visa but ia author 
content it bacon s # a oat* The dog stays a deg and tha oat stays a dog (sin)* How 
the great question here to whioh Z oaa only refer — ia it not trust — In this* 
la this merely a pedagogue preference for tha qudLlty or in it aora than thatt 
That Z think ia ontdal for tha uarlmtaading of Plato 9 # dootrina of 1dm bsoanaa 
according to tha ordinary presentation given In tha dlalcgne^ th# Idaas ara aart 
noro ideas of qualitiu than of things* Hut perhaps thia ia truly only pe dag og i c 
and ideas would ba in the first roe ideas of things* that 9 # a great question, Zt 
has to do with tha following difficulty, with tha following broader questions' tha 
qualities in thmalvaa lead to ae*ncte ideas, to ideas separata Area things, be¬ 
cause everything hard you find hero ia not absolutely hard* Zf you want to find 
hardness unqualified you have to go bgrond all hardness that you can parcelve with 
your senses, and tha sane applies to other -• all other qualities* But what about 
tha dogt Do you not find tha perfect dm or oat here? Ion know, you do not hava 
tha necessity to transcend tha aanrlbla world to gat tha perfect fora in tha oaaa 
of tha things or beings as you find in tha me of qualities* Let aa try to state 
it aooaahat differently* Tha word — tha aost ordinary word used by Plato for 
idaaa la tha word edges, eddaa* which aaana literally, aa I am# emthlng lika • 
locks of a thing or tha shape of a thing, bat scans then also and vary importantly 
a class of things, and in particular also tha natural class aa of thlrgsi dogs, 
oats, and ao oa^ class aa which prore to ba natural by tha staple fhet of procrc a - 
tiaa* Doga ganmta dogat cats generate eats* So wa hava our two animals togeth¬ 
er* Toa see, that ia a very great question which Z don’t — would only — where X 
would only tar ca bl e to suggest a solution, but I net only utr that one mmt read 
this what Is stated here proves only a eertala pedagogical ttqwriorily of tha 
1dm relating to qualities as coop ere d with tha idm relating to beings* It 
doaa not prove a simple superiority* Tea con# now — Rabbi Wales baa said a far 
things about (Hanoaa where his position — now ha is a gentlaMn — that la — 
hm ara geextlam here* * * but surely a nice man* But'what wa learn here ia 
that ha has aoaa understanding of math emat i c s* Tou know, ha is rdatively very 
lnforacd about bathenatioe. And tha people who read this aa a kind of philosophic 
publication of Plata — you know that — the aoat recent contribution of flrofmar 
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Plato to thawdiseusslaB and target the thamatlfl character af the thlxg, singly 
e w Plato tolls xa here something about the degrss, About the state of research la 
mathematics at the time* I think we hare to he a little hit more intelligent m& 
M7 that’s Cflanoom who says that and we leva about gUneom that he hei a decent 
nathanatieal preparation which la not aosathlig which ev«ty gentlemen h«» 2h 
this paseage la 527d — perhaps we showld — wail, we caafet read all thla 0 Wall 
it seems to me that this passage, 5274 to 528a, shoes what Rabbi Weiss sa id it 
shows# Olauoon belongs neither to the philosophers, to the philosophers unquali¬ 
fied, nor to the man, unqualified, and perhaps his being. In a way, a 

mathematician expresses in aa indirect war this in betvaea poedttew Sow if we 
look at this whole edneational p rogr am there is something very s tr ange about It# 

Zt consists only of mathematics! disciplines, only, pins dialeotioe# Dialectics 
mesne 1 a Itself the ert of conrerecrtiao, but it's'used here for knowledge of the* 
unchangeable Ideas# Ze this not strange! I naan, we — well, this seventh book, 
the of it, is so will known ssd Z believe evnyone ef ns has read it in a 

wey early ege at least once and periups wore, that we take that for granted — 
of oom% thst'o the eduoation pr o gra m of Flatei and ww don’t taka the distance 
trm it sad say how strings! Zf senaone would say ell higher education oonaists 
in mathematics pins doctrine of ideas sad — Z mean, Z don't want to* go into ob* 
iactions which would be raised todiy — you know, yon wort haws also, how is It 
osllsd, adjustment — Z don’t want to go into — or hiatoay, or histocy, which 
Plato would, of eouree^ reject for other reasons# 'But is it not even strange 
fkem — precisely, eay, traa Aato'a point of Tier, is there act s subject abso¬ 
lutely Absent, a subject of the greatest importance for Plate not s subject of 
discussion! What do you say to that! Z mean, what — what la lacking hare! 

"Hayslest* 

Tee, physios you can — but — one can aay that, but that la not elear 
enough because that is not sueh a clear Platonic term, physics But an iamcnee 
subject of Plato is not here# Wall Z will remind you lbam — at the simile of 
the — no, the ides of the good# Ears ere the ideas end then there is something 
else which precedes the ideas which Plato sails the noos i say the mind# And the 
mind is however — yes end' the idea of the good Is 'riBST’makoe possible both ideas 
and knon&edg* of the ideas, l#a# mind# Bow the mind is ooxmsetsd with something 
else# Hay I ask with what! I near., with what is the mind connected? The mind 
doesn’t float# 

■The body#* 

Tee, but la between, in between# 


"The soul#" 


The soul, and what a subject for Plate# Where do they learn something about 
the aoul? Z read to you from the end of the first book of the lams# "This, then* 
the discovery of the natures and habits of the souls will prove oas of the things 
most useful to that art'whose task Is it to treat than," namely the natures of the 
souls, "sad that art is, I suppose, as we will sgy, the poli tic al art# Ze it not 
so!" *"Cartainly«" Ths political art is ths art dealing with the* natures of ths 
souls, because there are various kinds of souIs, naturae of souls, as we learn In 
evmry page of the Republic# Toe? The various types of human beings# Is this not 
a most important subject* of what Plato would oall philosophy? Let me state it 
differently# The philosophers must be rhetaridane, suralyi thqr must be able to 



pw sua d a the negrphllooegtem, tat how is pwouasloa as .an art possible mpi on 
tho tesla of • th o rou g h awtagi of tho soul and tho nrisv kinds of aeulsT 

• Bead tho If yoe don't bolters no, Whara 1» thofe hem? Whom la thin — 

does this find spies*? 

■Could tho Id om, Hu Idota of naootlo hotmogmsLty ta tho mm thing m tho 

dlfforont hinds of assist* 

Too, hot shat is tho tool seconding — tho sool la gsnoral ooocrdlag to 
ELaito'e doetrlas — I noon. If no ean spook of that — I soon, tho starloo, shat 
yon would find In wa y tort book* Salfmolag, There aro all kinds of ooroionts 
and the on* ftondmwntol nore ne n t Is ths asl f Mu ring firen shleh —» all otlur fans 
of notion are derlwatlr*. team that. Bat shat Is novlng, or* oelfimwing, Is by 
definition not oauathlng-ntirihangoahlo, 1 . 0 , not nosing In any mgr, Z stats tbs 
difficulty on-tho mast auperflalollsrai, bat it oast bo stated ttero. It's stay 
st r an ge. Boar, bat test — so — nos let no state tho question d&ffsroatly — shat 

— them Is also a staple anssor to tho quastlon. Shat Is —• shat Is the sool of 
the soolt Shot Is the ass woe of tho soulT And Z think ana san say, aooordlng ta 
Plato, that Is oras, the dsslrs for swathing. Test for oaqplstiao, none oonpla» 
tion, for being entire, And ths Astrootion Hem mem, Z belters, la ono of the 
prlaalplsa of the BonfrUs and thsrsforo also In a eortals sv an a b s tr ac ti on from 
the soil. And thsre are a far aero points shleh Z scold at least allado to, Xu 
336, b to o, so find an interesting f appl e , and Soorataa Is rpoinded of swathing 

— Z forgot shat It sos. What was thatt Toa, swll hoc phlloo o ph w s mm non tran¬ 
ted by the dtlsa or owothlng of this kind. In this c on ns ctlap It la shorn that 
Soorataa Is trm tr on angar. Another nan soold bs a ng r y If ho ssss how tho phil¬ 
osophers — tho oltlss treat tho philosophers. Soorataa la fbss from anger, that 
la torrlbly laportanb become anger naans spirltadnass. Zoo laws? Bite groat 
quality of ths guardians, the soldiers, Soenrtas la fires tern It, That Is also 
one of the key thsaos of Plato, In this oomaotlon a ohange Is nods. Ton knsa. 

In tba original Twrsion, in 1*98, b to o, dial actios, philosophy sag aaalgnad ta 
tho old an, to tho old men and aa I said, they are — ths pMlosoph ar s are Ilk* 
the priests In Aristotle's sebass, Ion knoer, shen they aro no longnr good for 
military and polltloal sersls* than thpy oan dorote tha orenlng of thotr llros ta 
this otter form of priesthood shleh Is philosophy, Bsc this Is nor radically 
charged, because In tho first oase he spoke of ham philosophy mat bs studied In 
crdar to ta at pease with ths present oitten. There It la m om e ery to ksop rner y 
one younger than $0 a w ay team, philosophy, tat In this per f ec t oily ono oust bo 
mere — oan ba nor* senaihle, baeauso shm people aro $0 and bqrond tb^- are no 
longer as able to loam as they art shm thv ors younger so they oust shady phi¬ 
losophy at a mob osrlier ago. In tha aaqual ho describes tho offset of dialso- 
tins in the oaso of young people, yoongor then 30. In otter words, shot — and 
that Is a remarkable dlneusalon — how phlloeophy affosto people sow, young peuplu 
nan, and that la tha reason shy the polls is so — is up in asm against pfalleso- 

. pfay. And that is a serraleus section, at tho end of $37 ta tha be ginn i n g of 539, 
In trlsf it la thlai those bays aro brought up — and wo are speakin g now of tho 
idea beys mbo eons, of oouno, free alee funUBL ao and thqy knew very well teat Is 
tha p roper andd wuni thing to do and they know this for eerwy at ten t ion. And they 
rospsat tradition, .as ws would say. As Hate parts it, tho snsastml things, tte 
paternal things. And new they loam, through sons otter fallow, probably elder 
tfam thqr — y M , that tho foot that senothlng Is snoostnflL does not yet naks It 
good, las knewT And thero is always a possibility md a genuine possibility of 
•very — regarding troy ancestral, to say sell, this point la not — la eeidat, 
Tou oan do it al«o In a different sey and it is aa good er perhaps better than 
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thqr woe hers* And this — in — *ien* thqr are ahalng la their belief In ths an- 
ceetral ad bars not yet found ths true, then th^r are way corr u p ti ble sad nuy 
as c o rr u pt ed<, That Is ths sltastlo^ sod this danga siU bs avoided in ths pa* 
foot republic bsesnss thsn tluy rat bs 30 sod bars ahmhr soil sstshllshsd hshlti 
so that no ham sill oaas to that But this conflict between ths a n c estr a l sal 
ths true is ths basis of ths conflict be te a m philosophy ad ths ps31s« iristotls 
In ths seoond book of ths Politics has a slightly different bat in substance Ida- 
tiesl ooosidsrmtion sh«rs hessys we assk — ss boon beings seek not ths ancestral 
bat ths good# Ths ancestral nay bs relatively gssd, bat ths point of sis* is 
sorely different* Vhen you say tho sno s str sl you say aoely ths factual question* 
shat is r e ga r d ed os ancestral* bat ths good cannot bs — good rat bs dlscovaad* 
■act bs found* by ths lxtilvidaal* And ths distinction between ths snosstrsl and 
ths good, I think oas can My, is for all practical pu rpo s es ths philosophic dis¬ 
tinction by virtu* of which philosophy a philosophy comes into being* In — 
there is — has thae is snotha passage in 539 s 3 which is — I section only be¬ 
cause it oonflms shat has already baa said before* Ths oars is ths eity 0 They 
■ost go dosn to ths ears weens thq* oast go dem to political life* Caro is ths 
city, Ths knowledge of political things which they need in addition to knowledge 
of ths ideas is only experienced has — only experienced* 2 h other words* this 
kind of thing of which hs speaks in ths passage of the Las which I rssd — yon 
know — a knowledge of ths — a scientific knowledge of the various kinds of 
souls Is hoe disreg a r d ed* Tha ost get empirical knowledge* not in the sense in 
which ths word anpirlosl is used new* but s kind of knowladgs which yon acquire by 
prmetloso Ton lire togstha with these other fellows and you see this one oast bs 
treated gently and ths other mist bs treated sore roughly and this type of thing 
so that you find your wsy 0 I scan, ths kind of knowledge which aqy olera end 
reasonably intelligent politician void get by boo political activity,, Thae is 
no pises has fa this knowledge of ths soul which is ssltha identical with ths 
doctrine of ideas oar with aas experience of which bs specks here* Well* end ths 
philosophers — I ocas now to the <nd — the philosophers will* of course* bs 
trested prapaly fa ths greet sacrifice they bring and thmj^estsst external re¬ 
ward they gett they will be deified* literally deified by the polls unlaws the 
ftrthia* the Daiphio god* doesn’t wunt such high honors and then tluy will only bs 
regarded ss divine* not as gods* but the city as city would asks — would dedJ^r 
tha because they did cash — do rich a lot fa the polis* Ths book ends with s 
re-statautit of tho conditions of poes£hlli1y» How is ths best cdty possible? Vs 
fdcrmaly have said if the phdloeqphas beoane kings end ths kings become philoso¬ 
phers* Sow it Is modified,, When the philosophers have became kings* if ths phi¬ 
losophers expel eve r y one olda thsn 10 f*cm ths aityo m otha v>rds* ths thing 
becomes ouch sore complicated and ccch acre — afta ws have proven the possibili¬ 
ty* had disposed of all objections, Plato pulls a new oat af this inexhausti¬ 
ble iron and he says now that thqjr octet hays an shsolots pewa which no polis era 
would give thssb One little points In 5kls6o Perhaps you read that to us* Ifr* 
RadnidnD 

*» iThis is the speediest and ersiost way in which such a oily and constitution 

a we hare portrayed oould be established and prospa end bring soet benefit 

to ths people among whan it arises* 1 ’Mach ths ea sies t* 1 hs said* • • #* 

Tea* well that — yes* the people 0 So* that’s all I want* Ths people — the 
Greek word here is ethnea t tribe, nation, and which is used by Plato in the Rapnb- 
r&tha ?***»« he speaks of a nation of — of — say* of crooxs 

oFbhis Mi** of thing* ny kind of people* * But it can also be understood — of 
course that we must sake — we oust decide* everyone oust decide — you know — 
his own mind — really a nation air than it would imply that in which era cation 
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tho jU2m qhm» baa cm* Uap or tha ttup baoena rMlnaorhara that nation will ba 
har« Tha croelal layllaatlau it doaa oat hara to ba Qraak. dharanr tlat hap» 
pans they mOd ba l apg, lad X think tham la aora arldanoa far that aaaartlen 
that tha polla la as* aaaanfctaUy Qraak. m ton an aqra It la Qraak. Of sowml 
baonaa ha «*» yon kaoa, la tUa paaa a ga la tha fifth book ndun Socrcbaa aaka hljr 
■ill tha ratty yon «• CamJSag ba a Qraak oft^r and ba sagra of oonraa, Batmlly. 
baeasaa they ara Qraaks and It *131 ba a Qraak ally* bat that It la poaslbla atOgr 
aaoog Qraaka la nanr said ty KUto and X think tiara tbara la «ran an 
that it la la no tay aaaaaitlal baonaa It la a b na an problan and tharafhra la 
priaelpla aoUbla aaoog aay boon balnea* 3b priastplat la fbat It la aaothar 
■attar* Xn fut It la ra — regarding ttda nat baaotlfttl aolatian of all tnan 
jroblna It la am doafttfol ahatbar It la p oa alb la under aiy - aaoag aay ham 
badaga. Oood* It la rwj lata* bat thla aaa alao a ray difflanlt and long book* 
Baact tlna «a *111 haaar — hltharto va baran't bad mr troOhlaa and X dtoald Ilka 
— Mr, Ill liar. Cb yaa* X tear yon will ba tharaa Vail* X ahoalrt not — X ahnnlrt 
not oonjura aril apdrlta by placing with tha poaaXbUlty that ae na oaa adgbt not ba 
hara* 
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Z met eajr Pa — this class embar r ass es me a bit htow— that* was not a 
sipgla paper that I can giro a grada laaa than B, and I will acquire the repute- 
tion of being an easy gradnr* Ifr only hope ia that from tha last paper* there la 
one* Z mast say Pa not ao oonh — so visions as to« • . . 

BOa you raised quite a fas questions* Z naan, mazy questions* But Z will 
Halt nqrsalf nos only to a fas things* Z think you made blear rm y well that In 
one Sanaa tha eharmeter receives tha belief* (T) and tha other way around* And 
there was one point diere Z did not quite follow you# namely, tha transition fire* 
aristocracy to timocracy on tha leeel of tha individual —-yes? You hare a Socra- 
tie ffcth®* Ton said ha ia not described as a philosopher, but — and Z think 
that ia perfectly cor r ec t , but that ia easily Intelligible and tha question of — 
you find it out right at tha beginning of your paper that Books Y to YZZ are a di¬ 
gression* Therefore it ia possible to Halt tha a rg um en t in such a uy as not to 
mention philosophy at all and than tha beat palls and also tha beat aan would be 
sub-philosophist tha ordinary gentles®, ordinary gentian®* And r« said then 
for sene raaaon which was not quite elcar to me, he isn*t — this beat nan la a 
aan Ilka (YUmaon* What ia your answer to ibis question? 

■It would be pr op er to say that th^ both bars tha bharaater of a gentle*®** 

Bo, that wouldn’t make sensso Tea, Z sea what you mean* 

■In other words, they both dlifor fires tha tlaocratle mm in tha direction af 
tha g entleoazu" 


That — or tha philosopher* 

■Xee*« 

las, that is c orrect , and did you not usy also Socrates oodte the gentles®, 
or did Z misunderstand you? 

■Well, there*s no »®tion of Ihe gentleman in the five characters unices you 

would — I mean — * 

Ch, I sea* Tea* 

■Bor the list of regimes* There's no regime of gentleman** 

Tea, because — v4y? Baoauae the true gentleman ia whom? 

■Tbs philosopher** 

dura* But that is perfectly correct* This lntersediate being, tha gentlaasn 
who Is not a philosopher, Ariatotlo'a toy aefejest in tha Ethics* is oa&ttod be- 
cause — yes but the ramson is' clear — bseanss the gentlsaan an tha Ariatotalian 
same is a man of moral virtue, who has only practical wisdom and no other Intell¬ 
ectual virtue, s o bis core — the core of the gentian® is moderation* Be* there 
is no moral virtue in Plata* Haws, there cannot be tha sub*phi2ascpkio gentleman 
in Plato*a doctrine* Sure* AbaolTtaly neoa sam t y * Tea* Boer I sea we under*tarri. 
ooa another* Thera la only ona — I found only one little fl a w in what you said 




of the bad habits wo 


•kail I should have said 'it idles tram*** 

T«So (hr * Te, Te, Oky, That is one 

have acquired in the last 50 ycarso 

"I want to asks ha men t i on ed that thara ara no laps in tha bast rag iaa,* 

That Is a nlnor speculation, hut only — oan ba disregarded, Z one 
nst loan this ikon Plato i that wa rat nst ba padaatia and not slays require a 
atriot fgr adation baoansa constantly yon naan thara ara constant reference to 
tha Ira which they lay dam* 

*1 thought that tha guardians wee tha guardians at tha 2ra as w«01 as of 

tha statOo* 

Te, las, bat thasa ara ?sy far lass'and can ultimately living intelligence 
naa — yon knoa that how tha lasa — Z naan, for e«iyls» shat la it? Thara ara 
captain basis things s no privets propn r frr — yas — swing tha gnardira. and oar- 
talnbasic Isas regarding procreation, upbringing of ohUdran — yaa? This la 
true, Z ’won. In that sense, to that extant thara ara lam, but thara ara 
ary Zsaa except thaaa fundamental laaa of tha land, and in crazy ease there Is a' 
possibility of deviation according to tha discretion of tha rules* For comply 
lat us taka a onset a boy ikon tha lore alasse who would prove to bo unusually 
gifted din ha is already 10, 7e? Z think tha rulers would sot necessarily bo 
p rev ent ed tram pronoting bin to the upper nTatip They would only hare to — ha 
would have to go through brtl noshing, that ha forgets his lor pared* — ye? Ion 
knor? Because ha sight than in the meantime bars acquired aura affection for this 
father and this sothe which is absolutely inooapatibls with the good selcty 0 Xcu 
know, this is clear* In other words, yon rat undestand this intelligently, but 
that it is* ultimately rule of living intelligence as distinguished from froamiap 
talligenes, l»a, latte of the law — that*a cle« 

(Inaudible question comparing Hato*a Republic and his Ira) , 

Yell, than ara no gnardiana in tha laws. There ara the dtlsacs, la the 
Lars yon have what — yon bars a dtlaeTS^i tha nan of p roperly , snail or 
ZSEge, thy ara prapertiad nan. and who ara at tha same tine tha snldlsrs, tha 
protestors, Thy have above thenealve only tha levs. That 9 a ay first statensrto 
It rat — needs sane revision, And of ooureo is this ease thara is truly tha 
latter of the law ruling, but even thara Plato is afraid of having fresen intelli® 
gaooa ruling and tbarafore ha has an institution idiich ha calls tha no c tu r n al 
co un c il, and you knor, gray endnacoao soaefcere, and thy will take care of tha 
necessary deviations, las. Surely rule of laws is in tha Ira tha first predaeb 
And for practical purpose, of eocrs% KUto’s opinion unde axy dLrciastanoa — Z 
had a long diseussion of that with — with yon, Tes, of all peopla, In r office 
ye, Bor — Itn sorry, Boer lot u* tarn right to the beginning. And we have tha 
beginning and Kr<> kUlcr nicely brought it out, that it is a surasy. But the 
s u sn a ry is slightly acre strange than kro killer said, Xt is true* tha equality 
of tha see ara in tha rlriiOa a Is. but tha equality of the sera is not dearly 
stated. Thee our friend Shey rlslod youo Ha says, "and also that the pursuits 
of am and wooen oust ba the 94Bs, a but he doe not say w of in and nammt is 



Sharqr’t ^Wtl o n, • • • It ii t tcy broad interpr etati on brut it Isn’t there* 

Xt Is of saw — and osa yon — there is s good emplanstion possibly by ths «y 0 
Hh«ro doos — you said Books T«TO sro — is a digress!an*- Nh« is — where doa 
the equality of vow — an and «m — oom wpf Book T# vhraai tbs oonamity 
of p rfprt y and of homo and obilkren art mentioned bates* So Socrates is eome- 
idist more oarafol than tha transistor* AM did you not also aqr that — that It 
appears hare that tha nnwmlaa regarding tha woman and children Is not limited to 
tha upper olassl • • • 

•I’d say thara Is np martian of a restriction** 

jf,;,:, 

T«ey — yea# and Z think that’s ▼ary laportant* ?ay iapcrtaut* And I br- 
lisrs that tha raason for that is — tha raaaon for that ia that — Arlstotla say s 
In tha Politics Plato has laft it mdaoidad and thn thqr cone and Jtnq? at Mb aM 
they say fat ’Hato has said it there that the eosnunlaB is limited only to ths up- 
par class* Tas, but Aristotls did a bit mots than* manly rssd whet ia written at 
first glance* He most bars thought a bit about it# and if you think of this oasa 
to which I alluded batee ef that young boy *10 is gifted and is dlaoormrsd only 
whan ha is 10 or a^ba 7$ 0 *e hare k n own such oases, you ta rns * boys who wore ?sy 
mediocre in ths first olsss in school and than 13, l£ and 15 , they showed that 
they are particularly — that thqy poasaasad a good naturae aa Plato would eqr* Sa 
this oust be prorldsd for, of course* Boa bar can it be provided for if tha chil¬ 
dren of tha loser class so know their parents and bsoane attaohad to themf this 
early attachment carrot be oorrsotad unless thqr too don’t know their fathw sod 
mothers, l*a* unices the eo—wtisa regarding wires sad children is unlraal, and 
you cannot Tesy wall have tha orwswwlini re ga r d ing wires and children without hav¬ 
ing comag dam regarding proporiy, so that it’s at lsast — Aristotls is ray wlas 
whan ha says it la undecided* Xt is not eisqply daeidad* Nos than ha makes this 

— hers ha makes this statement that Books T to TO are an eserarsus* Qlanoon says 
this* Test Surely Elate, as distinguished trm QXansem, Is racy amions to mrice 
tha theme again that philosophy earn ia as a mssas or in oonnaation with tha pos¬ 
sibility question* Tom roseober that* that, of ooursoj ls a bit blurred ty Qlaa- 
eon’s slanle reply* That philosophy sans In — you kneer, if you rosd this passage 
Is 52<3e, k to 6 « that’s (17 anoon’s aimeror* Mr* Rednlrint 

•’But now that vs have finished this topis 1st us raasll the point at which 
ve entered on ths digression tint has b roug h t us hore^ ao that we may pro¬ 
ceed on our ny again by tha sums path, •* 

■ • • 

* Tea* Zb other words# this — this — no, that’s what Socrates says* Too 
sea, Socrates swys va hara made a digression, *°* •here ths digression begem is 
mot said by Socrates* That’s said ty Glauocn, and Ql auoon seye the digression be¬ 
gan at tha beginning of Book ▼, but Soeratas could very well hara meant the di¬ 
gression starts whan philosophy earn* up, i*s* toward the and of Book ▼, and in 
that — and that — Qlauoon decides it in one way, but tha question can also be 
answered In a. different myt namely, that tha digression began with the introduc¬ 
tion of and that was tha question of possibility* Tou reneabor? Tha 

possibility of ths best polity* And this — then ths situation would look some¬ 
what different* Beer then ha begins to speak at tha four chief classes of regimes 

— classes, in Greek eidas, the plural of sides* # ordinarily translated by idea — 

you sea here a very cISrcaae where sidoa/ TiSa* naans a class and act soaathlng 
sep ar ate* these four chief oltpeaTof regimes comas to fbur 

classes of human beings or rather four classes of ohamatene of hmen beings* kt 
does this f&lcvt If va hara four — admitted — lei us assume that this division 
of reglmse are divided bars — I will repeat tha t aristocracy or 



kingship? theocracy, derived fron, eoccrting to this stetenent hff% ftwn tho 
Greek wort time, honors tho ml* of honor oo djatingrrlshed frai rlrtaa* Hks 
tho virtue isvirtues here tho virtue it honor* But there is o llttlo jote% o 
Joke in It boosnoo tlmemey neon* in naro artinexy language tho mlo of o dtt- 
son bo 6j on tho bode of p ropert y qnoll ft option, derived trm tho Greek «rt 
tbj«« That was this — was tho point, Tho third Is oUgorafcy wealth* Tho 
fourST is donocrpqp irtedon, And tho fifth is tyronqr — wall, Z thiA vt 
call that license* Tost Perhaps you bars a differ oat wort nor. And nor, Just os 
ww bars hero those four or firs. My five, regime, thoro mmt bo five 
typos of characters, flro art only five. Lot no qqplala this only, but Plato 
uokos it oburtantly door that thcra aro many noro aorta of reglaao, but ho aaya 
they aro sub-divisions, Thnr ere not interesting* Mrs aain divisions, Does 
this foliar that if there ore flro kinds of regime thoro not bo fivo Idrdo — 
flro end no naro kinds of ohemeterst Boos this fallart Phrdont 

"Bo, couldn't you hare regime — if you took throe kinds of eharaotors and 
adbead that end ranked then in ortinexy mya you'd got any poodhlo arrange- 
nonts art it's not a priori cl oar that aoaa of than would not produce funds- 
noctslly different things*" 

Tag, that Is vwy roll am opt that I think no argunont can bo onUsrtainod tqr 
uo which is not supported by a single oaraaplOo Ton know what Z noant To aro not 
aathmo tied one* To need soriaploo* 

"Well, wtrklng itth Just ro ry srtarate non who wish power, nodorato non do 
don't wish power, art licentious non, you can dorlra •- partly aooortlng* to 
tho proportione — a Prussian Hegelian virtuous state, a prison barracks, 
which is scnethlqg quite diffarrest — * 

Too, wdl if that is it, then you would sqr, oh no, that is — than you would 
tty there arr naro chief kinds of reglaes* But tho question is granting, for ar- 
gmast's sake, that thaao are tbs oaiaf kinds of reglaes does it f ollo w that this 
■nst bo tho dhiaf — there not also bo o corresponding sorter of ohlsf kinds of 
chsracterst That's tho question* 3urely if you hors a regia* celled tho gerrlson 
state then there sill bo a character — tho garrison nan ehamstm that is olsar, 

"Aro you asking if two of these reglaes — " 

Bo* * * wo ossune that this Is a reasonable edition (f) of tho chief kinds of 
raglam and Plato or Socrates says, hones there nost bo also flro kinds, chief 
Undo of hanea chomotena* The quertlon Is of acne lnpcrtonoo because what'Socra¬ 
tes does is In portact egremnt wi th tho priaoiplo' of tho Ropchllo t nanely, oar- 
reepandenee between polls, city, sal the* irtlridud, end wo wuuia Save to consider 
that* Bow if one would tty , tar acugOs, Aristotle nakeo la the Rhetoric tho dis¬ 
tinction between — of rarlous o her voter*, Tho yo u n g, tho aiddlo e«od, and tho 
’ old, a typical difference of characters, is of sons ispartanoa, Bo plcee for that 
hewn* That oould Socrates soyT I nupposa that's partioulsrly irrelsrani. -lou 
have it la all regime, but still it is hraenly relevant, isn't itt Z man, la 
other worts, there is an' iaportast distinction of kinds of ehsracten which is not 
«! * ■ **> by this. Z them Is a cocrtlnstlfln of the h uuan sad the political 

which is tho principle of tho Racob.’llo, but this coordination Is now codified to 
sees extent, Tho hanan lo here nSExwod — nakeo us di s re ga rd certain difference* 
Tou cannot follow no? 


"Z thought you were going in one wgy art you went another*" 



ill right. Can jw » will that la, Z think — la the question which we her* 
baoaosa this single coordinat io n as hors —established mb has aaad 
— Is In need of mm, sobs oeosldentlca* Bat that will sow up la ano t fa g * w 
▼«*7 soon. Bow 1st as look at a semlngly aaaaal rank In «• at tfea and of age. 
It la thr first speech of Soerstas 5a 5h$, Va aaad aeily tbs last hei* gf that 
statomit, where ha links tp oar procant i CT ws tlgati ott aboat the various defective 
reglaaa with tha ovwall Issue of the IgrtJlh 

■'Itost wa not, than, neat after this} aa rr y the inferior types, tha oan who 
is contentious and covotoos of homr, corresponding to the Laconian cowtitn- 
tion* md the oligarchical nan la tana, and tha dementis and tha t yrant , la 
order that, after oho erring the aost unjust of all, wa ay o p pose him to tha 
aoat Just, and oenplete ev inquiry as to tha relatloii of para justice and * 
I*xre injustice In respaet of tha h a ppjaoea and nrtiappinoao of tha poaaeasor, 
ao that wa near either foaiser tha coons el of Th r u ayu a uh us and ponu Injustice 
or tire prese n t arguaan t and parson justice! <* 

Tee* Here Soontea raalnda wa of tha overall issue of tha Bapdbllo and 
tarings la again tha nme of that wicked fallow, Th i wa y wao hna, and whet ha says 
about Tfcraayaaeboa la In a way aora ahocklag than anything ease said bafera* that 
Thrasyaaobus stapler is a lover of injustice* But you — what was tha last ransrk 
before that about Tbreaynaohnst 

Thqr*re frieodso* 

Too. Bar strengse That's grist oa tha alll of Hr* Biller, Teat What job 
say grist oa your trill. I naan, tha pan la dully wsiiit«ntlenal» Bo yoa see 
whyT dot Soontea Is a : friend of a lover of injustice* that la injustice In- 
oarnotat 

"The dlscfeedlenoe of tha lews.* 

# » B • # 

lurdonf Bo, to,'no, no* She tyrant * Taa, aura, that's tha point yoa aed»^ 
Tow tanrt By tha way, what you said la — toward tha «sd of your paper — la pee*' 
feet2y justifiable on tha grswada of sc r ip t u ral arthodoegr — yea — without «y 
aonkey bwatoa a a of aigr kind, baoanae la tha Iasi It la acpllaltly saldo Tha beat 
regime dlaeaasad there would be nost easily mtahUshad If tha legislator had at 
his disposal a young tyrant. Tow reaatbsr that? So Oat is sorely defeasible. 

Bar then he begins the investigation of the various bad raglaas sad ha had — 
there is first-an eecpliait principle of inrestigstiaBe first the regime and then 
the Individual, In $16, b to c* Incidentally, will this be rigorously prese r ve d! 
first tha regiaa, then tha asa — in tha saqaalt 

■Tow Bean la Book TUXT* 

Tea. *X asm — wall only — I speak only of Bosk TUX. That yon bare first 
tha regiaa, sqr tha aaergenor of oUgenfey, then tha eaer g easa of tha oligarchic 
individnali dasoor ati o regiaa, tha dsoocntle ladividoalt tynaniaal regiaa^ tyr- 
i individual. Boas bo do that with perfect deadly in all aaoest Tall X 
raise this only ss a question* but it is soasthiag to laitrtii Them thre is — ho 
states aaot vhst we eea call aa iaplialt p rinciple of InrastigstleB* $16*, 8 to 9o 
The regiaa or — tha regioaa or tha lndivldsals bora ecae into being out of eaa 
another* That is By so asaas self ertdaot* Could thaw not have been the fourth 
regiaa — X naan, after a thing iffca a stats of natora^ say a denoeracy or aa ell- 



carets* Bov do «• kaoot It.'o as Imposition, Isn't it, that wo ahanld aagr tho 
nrira dtfwtln — wold th«ro not bo tho first — on of tho bad rhinos at tho 
boflnnlaBf Don't fcrxot that wo boro a appoint thorn, Tho ettjr of pica la ov 
HawfcUo ana “ prooodod la oar torndtas tho boat roglao p c opor. it won't tho 
SOT 'S3T phiXoaophtti nottdag of tho bind. I oat Zh otht aojrda, dt£f«rwtl;» sta¬ 
ted, tho art* of fwools follow* tho ortr of rufc. I noon- tho highest first, 
and than tho nost leo, nasct Iso, and so on and so on. That Is tho — Is a rmrx 
toll ardor. It l^lloa that tho hlghoot is tho first, or to nako it still elearec^ 
tho hlghoot la tho oldaot. Tho boot — and tho old agnation of tho good and tho 
aid is nsad hero la Its nost radical font tho boot is tho oldest. That la a 
wholly anaallod for praaisa of tho fallowing isrostigatloo. loot 

"Isn't it possible to aolntaln that Socrates starts to ahos thadmanwatica 
of raglnas alth tho bast, baeawa this is tho aast dlfflmlt to sImk. ... 

If tho bast ess dsogr than, of ooang all othsn can la sons aonsa," 

• r • • 

Sura, that is the next st^ But primarily — Z mum, going, proceeding step 
ty step we mmt mqt there Is do reason to ms—i that mhat is intrinsically high* 
cut Boat bs ths origin of ths lower* last Acd Z mould sagr than is plasty of 
idflODM la fists olsmhmo a truly that hu did* not beLLsre that the bast is ths 
first* Too Bust not forg at, mu after all, u sudor question bus baaa throughout 
is ths bast regime pom this sad that is am —• the fay opposite is am assorted 
In ths nost aghiti o s—« lbs best regime most bu possible* There could ast 
hsre bean ary defective regime if ths best regime had not bum first* 7m, 1st m 
first — Jhr 0 Buttaracrth — you* 

•Bat hadn't hs at thu begixmirg of Book ZZ built ms up from ths staple stats 
of n a t ur e to thu best regime shish exists am m stated at thu tad of Book 
VZZ, and instead of starting oil mar st point "x" this should bu continuous 
aad goas book do—*” 

7m, but ha assorts hers oaasthing — it is very different* Zf ha mould say 
Z regard it aa cocrtoiant — yea — to look st it in thu may hs does th«ra, but hu 
oeys — they uffast that (T)a that hm hap pen ed * The regime «■» and Aristotle's 
criticism of Plato at ths sad of Book T of tho Politics i s a b sol ut ely sensible* 
There is no necessity for that* Tfcsre could vdif VelTTe a tyrancy dsealoplQg out 
of an oligarchy* tty not* lad a darner sty com# out of a tyrazsgrj all kinds of 
omblnatlom are posslMs* Z naan, that doesn't d ua m gj r mith the fbst, mhish Is 
also uylrlfiallj ocrrect, that me have so— evidence, I moan so— broad evidence 
that such a thing, roughly such a thing, happened* 1st ua forget about Greece and 
look at medieval aodara Buropu* first mu had kingship — yea — a moderated, 
so-shat medieval Idigehipc bad than mhat did mu gat than* * * * and 

than me gat absolute aooarbby of the sixteenth, seventeenth oantuiy, 7au* lad 
than me gat — which one could oali from a certain point of vim tyrannical (tran¬ 
scriber's notes latter clause refers to absolute monarchy) -• aad than me get 
something like oilgarcby* Teat Valpde and such people aad c or re sp onding people 
in franco in the nineteenth centuxy* And thus we gut democracy and then we get 
some form of tyranxy In son# places — you knm, like fascism or oo—uaisBo 2h 
other words, Z Boon there is a very broad plausibility in making such a schema* 
gem in this you had this* you had first ancestral kingship* Then you got mhat* 
Than tf— vers mpbLLed* mhat Is the precise ftarmf 7ou had a k i n d — par¬ 

don* 


•In Rote, mith the Tartars** 



thp jm — tiki tha all ii^t| iwZrian of the kton» Qm& you git 
arlstoeraay in tha ends eensepf tha iovl 


»T«. Sspetlally warlike,” 


Tee, And than you (at — than you gat gradually a doralopMDt Into danocraey . 
tat In betw e en 70 a tara tta, in Ron laaa p ro n ou nc ed , a dlouaurata, Xfc Athens 
such clearer — Pislatrataa and hit aaoat ty r aaqy before da aocraq y, Ion oan sqr 
oligarchy, tyranny, deaooraoy, Tea, X naan, thara areoertain bread — there la a 
certain vague aches* which you pan rtlsnera alao in tha history of Western Europe 
later, which Plato did not know of, of co ur se , leaf 


(mandible rewrk)< 


Tea, yea, m. Cli, yea, thara la no — In other wor ds — all right, wa can 
taka this op near* Hate refers at a certain tins near tha beginning to Bwlod’a 
echaaa -• you know -• thara are ftra agea in Haaiod and that is mocb son pemaa 
ant than wa hawat tha GPldan iga, tha beginning, aristocraqy, and thw you have a 
decay, Then you bare — what la tha nest? First you haws tha silver aga and than 
yon' here tha bronsa aga and then wfcci eases neat? * Kosher fbur? Tho aga of her* 
oea, and then you hare tha iron ages tyrany, Tea, tat tha dlfforenea la thisi 
that in Haaiod yen haws lina — in other word s , tha fourth la in a way as high aa 
tha flrsto X naan, that — is thara axy parillalisn to that in Plato? 


"In this ease it would ba tha aga of denoersey tha sane as tha aga of her* 
oea,* 


las, but la thara say suggestion in Plato that in a wey tha fourth age, l»eb 
daaooraey, is as high as tha firatl 

(Inaudible reply). 

That’s different. That’s different, Thera is no coordination with Haaiod, 
That’s different. Pardon? 

•If tha polls allows all kinds of people then it allows philosophers,” 

Exaetly 0 Tha only ragiaa of tha dafl a i snt reglmaa whi c h baa jfcllosophers, 
which necessarily has philosophy*, is tha dauarstia regins, Sura, That is tha 
greet oceppUoatloo, Differently stated — we will aea that latur — the critique 
of daaoersey, tha nost scrags critique of democracy *il o h was ever written, is 
such overdone firm Plato’s oan point of vicer and wa net aaa why it is tha case, 
Tasf And in — of oouraa, in tha description of tha bad raglaes 

is with whom does Socrates cootwsc whan spe a k in g about tha bad rtgiaas? 

• 

•Oh, with Atolaurtm.* 

AdctaaotoB* So ocwh.ro Olooocs. Thlo Is of son* laportooBOo 

* J| * 

”Tss, tat X point out they switch Just after tha tlaoersqr, Just as in the 
asoaot they had switched." 

Tea, Than ~~ aa soon as the defect ire regiaes, tha loww subject, beccnes 
tha theta Glaucon la abandon*! Id lav or of Adel&antuso me highest thane# is 




m 


Book* TZ and ftt, arc —> no, oapociaUy la Book TZX. Zta Book VZ shan tta«ro la a 
dl sen s eion of tha proa ant, tbs relation of tho ootuol eltloo to ilinnanniii — too 
— tho unaolwad question — that's Cm idslaantsa. fas, that la tha t«ml — 
gonaral t o a de ay. 

"Bit It la not oplleltlf said that pM1o>mh»a aould lira la tha othar 
rsglaea.* 

• ft • 

So, so, but thoro la a — but that — but It la said a#Uodt3r that la a 
docrmqy you find all eharuotan, ... 

• that tho oaa oharaatar o o aro ap ooda to aash raglao, Tho 
oharaetor, la a say, is bayood all roglaas*" 

Bo, ao, so, Z noon, you oust no* bo — you auat not bo a radical at tho 
■rong tlao% la tho wrong places. Ears wo havo tho slaplo aabcna. Toa> Vo have 
to bo good bops and aosegt it. And bars wo sap aristocracy, ralo of wlrtaa. Tlr- 
tuo, hossrar — full wlrtuo la pMIoso p fy and tharafora arlatoaraoy la tho rtOa of 
phllaaaghora, Virtuo nans haa philosophy. 

■But you MBtlanod tho that that thar talk about this aaa who la a goatlonn 
and sot — ■ 

Taa, but that la tho point, that — thv start a discussion of tho raglnoa 
and of tho Indiuidoala and non in tho rogiaa — and tho Individuals do not — aro 
sot liring radar thar^lcs In quaatlca, That oaa bo usd or azgr roglne. 

Z •**». tho boat au Utob wcplieitly ~ this is aaplioitly said -» uadar a bad 
ngiao, ZO this so dlfOaultt 

■Wall, Z got lost for a sonant *■ • 

Too, but this la tho alaplo thing. Bara tbaro la, as it wars, a aoquoaee of 
ragiMoj haro, tha aoqpaooo of Isdlrldaal ohanetaavo Thoro la so ooarrtlratlcai, 
so naaaaaary ooordl nation, bstwoon tho individual naa and aqr apoalfls roglao. 

(Inandlblo roaark), 

Taa, and tho m fact that ho has a wife and Ms oas aon proroa that It 
couldn't ba tha baa* rt^aa. 

o. . , Book Z, . . he triad to show that yon couldn't got any pfaUooo° 
phy aacoopt by chansa, . • uharaaa tha othar a a h aaa a , tha othv ohoraotm, 
bear tha aaada of thalr own dmtruotlon.* 

0 0 

I'm afraid that's o mb truo of tho boat ragios, aa Ur, UUlar polntod out, 
faUoulag Plato. Thars la a aood of corruption 1s tha bast ra g ina. 

(Inandlblo mark). 

0 

Bo, as. It la undaniabla that Plato says that sraythlag uhleh has com lata 
bolag will parish again, 

■But la that by its oaa oood of corruption or al^dy bad laalcf* 
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■*» ao» T tb« pariah — what has mm into being atanmib perishes because 
there is no — I mu the fast that It ha* com into bab* um it balcm to 
th* sphere pf oondng into being and therefore also perishing* Do 700 km of anr- 
thina^y ah ha* e am into being which has not perished or i* not aaaifestly per~ 

(Zhndlblo remark). 

Ho, that is — thro is no -• Just a* thoro is no p orpot uun mobile there is 
no dervloe for preventing the actual perishing of a^^l^ porishabla* zou oan dr* 
lax it* bet it will perish* 

*2 grant — I»m not drying that it will parish — • 

Toe, bat It has, therefore — 

■Philosopfcar doesn’t go oat end shoot itsdlf* *1 areas* * , the aUgarohy 
does, 9 

Well let us then wait. That’s e vety good question, end let us see what he 
*qr» about that* Tea, let ua proceed step ty step* That he clearly apt that 
even the best hss the root of degeneration in itself* in itself* This is stebtd 
wry grurally in $l & 9 e 9 to dit, which is also one of the assorted principles 
which would need e long discussion, Read it parhape, llr* Reiakino * • ."let us 
sey, thccP — "let us txy to say la which wnr * tlnocraqy — * 

•t • • would arise out of an erlstocracy* Or is this the siaple and uxxvsxy 
lag rule* • • •** 

Oh no* Qodo "Or is the following eiiqple,* simple, Thst’e a word which has * 
any meanings* the word staple, as we shall see later* It Is not staple* I naan, 
yee* you can sy no distinction! are needed and no qualifications are needed* leaf 

■ •* • • is the tollcriag the einple rule* that in every font of government 
rerolutien takes Its start firms the ruling class itself* ihen dlseession eri- 
eee in that* but so long as it is gt oos with itself* however small it be* 
innovation is fiqposeibleT’* 


Tea*'and Clausen agrees* Tee* but we have to say aqrbe Cfljnson agreed — the 
question* which Socrates prove* to his* which permits more than one answer as a 
question* Perhaps that' is not so* I naan — ere all regimes destroyed by their 
own degeneraqyt z seen* if we do not — our emparlance is too ilaltedo It is 
wise to reed Book 7 of lriatotle’a Politics where he glvee the various causes and 
ha gives quite a far cases in whiooTT^ISe is destroyed not lay the dagsneraqr of 
the ruling class* for emaple* there can — what can happen is that an originally 
rosy weak dmss ~ yea «— people excluded firam the goveemaent — become nore nu¬ 
merous in the oourse of years* Thgr — foreign workers are c o ed rg in end what yms 
originally a tiny minority beoonee a very — beconee numerically the majority and 
gradually tty way acquire property and besoms also acre respectable and eo on* 

Be — even if the upper class remains as virtuous as it was* won’t help it. There 
is also the possibility of foreign subjugation end a foreign enw «ifp 3 y taking 
car* of the rlrtaow nlist dm - you In* — li*ddatiag la a faahionabla ar- 
rasleoi and than 70a hava another ohanga of regiaand ao on and ao oa, so 
‘ — tm t tad than In tha sequel ha begins — ha givee a poatio seeauBt, also 





» 


«Kll«d atregic aoomt ^nqm tragedy la a W» tha mom i poatts potte r — of 
r* S* 1 ™* °* oat of Irii twiy , and In this oocneottoc tha* is thin 

fsaous dionmi oa of tht natural uNr« In otto vordi. ho oacplnlnn —■ ho fim 
jrw the apeetflo reason for w hi ch yon «ro looklagt wy does tha boot' r^tot which 
in no porfoot and no im a to ay corruption, an v« know, yat anas ept Tills of oar* 
. re&klmt And tha anavor lat wall, how — yon only ham to look at tha neobanjaa 
; of tha boat reglae, How film tha virtuoua elaaa in control? by being; prop«]y 
rafraahad ikon generation to ganmctlooe Alwys virtuous nan oona op, Vail, m 
on guarantee — founder* van guarantee because no ara virtuous — yon raaaSer 
that ikon last tlna — but we will taka eara that — wa will aalaet tha proper 
paopla in tha tract generation, rad than — bat will thy select tha right ooaaf Wa 
don«t knar yat, and — bat assundLng that thy ara Tay bright and corcdeiitloM wa 
my aoraM that. Wa cannot ba pertain of it, Let's ba fhir. Lat’a give — lat 
ua giwa Socrates tha baat rope to hang hiaseU with. Thara will atiU ba this 
question* oan thoy not aaka an hanaat nor and ona of thaaa wary bright bya thy 
bring y — ya* — and braad for rolorahip, proves to ba a bad eggt can happen, 
ca nn ot ba eraluded.' So ha will go tfcropgh all tha rattooe of education both nar* 
al and inteZleotaal, bat rnhs fundanastally anoonviaeadt an nrrfhlulrallVa 
fallow. And ha will do — what ha will do wa oan 4 —g*— law thia — bat — 

yes, bar la thia war possible? And Plato gives a ystloel fGradation for that. 
Ha ays thy will adLaa tha natural — tha light natural nadrar. 1 aa not able to 
interpret that, bat Z know aaaeona who knows (a) wathraatloa, and (b) Qraak nsthe* 
nation in addition and ho aaaurad na, and I giwa it Xbr what it la worth, that it 
la absolutely an lupossible mwfeer — aanaot ba figured out, Z cannot decide 
that, I naan, Z aoteit thia only cod — pardon? 

(Xnandlbla rraark). 

Taa, wall thara la an raorao uo literature on tha subject, Z alnply know nob 
too littla to traoa it to that. Wow aaan assuring that it la a poaaibla znfcer, 
it oan «— thy ara Able to nla-oppHy It In tha indlvidoal ease, Z auggaat only — 
wa know, however, another ponoblra fron tha Tory baginning, at laaat Ikon Books VI 
and VX 2 , Tha baat ragina la p oa aibla only if tha idaa of tha good is adequatealy 
k urai and wa have baan bothering about thia qaaatlon, Za tha ldaa of tha good ad» 
aqustaly knorabls? A grant question, Z would not regard it aa lyoaalbla that 
tha statmeot of tha natural znbe la a kind' of ra-statramt of tha question of 
tha ldaa of tha good. Thia ay sound strange, bat it sounds strange only if ona 
asm mm that ona knows that's tha idaa of tha good. But if tha ldaa of tha good 
la aonathiag Ilka tha principle of tha uniTaraa tha understanding of which would 
anabla ona to gulda ona*e own Ufa as wall aa tha Ufa of 000*1 ooamnlty wall, 
that -• it could wary wall oona dm also to suoh specific questions as what tha 
" proper rulaa of noting ara — would inelads that. But Z anat leave thia open. 

Boar lat na aaa a faw lndiTidnal peonages which ara of sons Interact, In 5 i 7 a 
ha daeorlbaa tha tiaoeratla nan — baoaoaa tha d es c ri ptions In thmalTea ara not 
: ao diffloult to undarataad, although tha dataila areata all kinds of problm, Lat 
us read that* Stfa, 

a *tat in its fcar to a^dt cl ever nan to office, since tha an it has of this 
kind ara no longer alaple and strenuous but of nixed strain, and in its In* 
alining rather to tha more high-spirited and staple-winded type, who, , . * •• 

Why this the ao re staple ones? Ton sea, in ona wy thy ara no longer ala- 
pie. 2n another wy thy ara staple. Tan see hre the asbiguity of slapia. Sin* 
pis ay aaan dedicated to tha ona thing needful, That** a kind of siylieltyo 



Thar* am ns aatfltiMw. »• tanr abaft m oast, This is ftba hlghoat good* ate- 
jSLs dadlcattea to theft. Baft li^Hi mb aim boob maopMatlaatodU Teat Crtte. 
And that tardy la a dtffapaot thing. Xoa am* la droak ftha mb. w rt , m«fc «- 
lata la on. cam — alarta aaiftft, aiigl. aladad. Shaft only alfth a vim — ahm 
Soermtm aa^a bafer. la 1ft teqplaf Taa, that rnU. 2a abaft aaqr ahflal 8te» 
pilot!. or truly artdaoft and almrt Shat'a a g r oa t qomtloa. And fth. dmorlpftlm 
’ of ftba ftlaoentftle aaa vdura ftbaaa ara — has aball i uy — that Had of paopla 
* ara t« y — Hub our rmollaotioa — o uunti y low aobdlity aoold ba a p—■■lid; 

: Toot Squirm, squlr. ftjpa of faUtai adaa p a opl aw food bantam, raUablo am, baft 
noB-intallaotaal la orery aanaa and that la aoft alftogaftbm good. Is ftba aaqoal 1ft 
la aada elaar that ftba tl iuo or a y , ftbla Sparta, Spartan ftppa, la ohmaatavlaad by 
ftba jroyendaraaea of apdrlftadnaaa w dlatlagolabad trm raaaoo. Therefore* tb^r 
are lover* of victory aad lover* of honor, thla la i^ortanfe far ftba undemtutf* 
l=f of what spirited*—# —a—. Too i«i spirit edn— «— tho prlanj pha— 
is what wo know oil m anger. Hurt d— anger hero to do with loro of vietox 7 nd 
loro of hoaarf Bern would yon Mgr twit 

# 

"Anger in tho a—o of indignation perfcape, oar — * 

• * w 

fin other wards, tho anger night bo djLraotudggalnot hr—n being*, firstly, 
and than wo fight and fight lead* to riototy on ono aid# or tho otter and thare- 
fbro tho — ywo, and tho na ite wine la looted op to. loot So that io a kind 
of — oo — yea* That mgr aofflea fer tho tine being. Then shortly thereafter 
thero ia o transition to tho tlaooreMo indtrldoal and in thin oocmootion tho 
character of Qlonoon in doaerlbod in $2i8d7* *a night rood that booanso that in 
torrlblT isyortant beoanoe in a any (tXjnaaa io tho noot laportaat per—ago la 
tho book and this io tho eapUdt ot*t mm t obont fain. Too. ion what hboot a 
on who o—pando to thla regime* lanaly, tlaooracyt ind Adotaantoo gives aa 
answer hare. 


■•What, then, io the nan that obrreopooda to thla conotitattont . . .» »I 
fancy. . . that ha com rather does to Qian— hero In point of oontaop 
^ee iwwo tw 

Too, or lor. of vletoay. loot ms of rletcty. Xmf 

• • 

* vperhapa, 9 said Z, 9 in that, bn; Z do not think their naturae ara alike in 
the following reopootoe 9 *In wtattt *8e will hare to bo soieehat eeLf- 
willod aad lacking in culture, yit a lover of noaio and find of listening to 
talk and apaeehaa, though ty no a—s hi—elf a rhetorician. . , «»* 

Stop hart. This squire, this nio > squire, well — wall —• In pvf sot health, 
good on horoebaok and eo on — he haa *• he likea to lioton to noaio, bat in a 
deeper a—a ha ia not —do. Bat one >hing io clears ha io —oh batter in fight® 
lag than in talking. Ho la not — he d aen't posse— tho art of speaking. Qlanr 
oca poooooooo the art of speaking. low fees thla ring argr bellot 


*2tnra*xnaoh—f” 

* • 

Sum. X .tour you learn, at fljrrt (1 do. ffl a nmn 1> fth* mt bpertut per¬ 
sona*. 3 b fth. play, bat on deeper reflmti* Ibnuyauha* oww oat ss toy te» 
perftmft. Bar — a. s«e nor, w. boro It «ft.*lght saw trm Socmtm' Booth, If not 
fra n«toU math, that XbraayaMba* end lUaoon bav. mmiblag la oemm. 1tny 
m both rhetorical sen, am posa easing the art of apmldcg. Tm» 
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"Met about the art of anatef* 

Meat 

"I» fftmooB a nwaloal aant It vbat aaoaa la * —<«.i maO* 

* • # 

Tas, Q GUo oo a la a nloal aaa. Vail, you km, anrae la the litoral sente ha 
m* A BS AO HI «• hi HI Ml ttDtft about Mali ill thi TTiTfi aMa 

Ym, nn, Ob, ha had aw undorstandlzy of it, but ha aaa not an expert Ilka 
Beam, but ha uadMnrtood aonetfalngf aore than Socrates, at aiy gate* Socrates 
asks hia — and — yea* 

•Ha haa certain poattoal strains* I fbund this*" 

Brndonf 

•Olancon haa a certain poetical quality*” 

. • » » 

Gh yea, sura* Olanoon la, in a ngr, nore gifted than Thraajraaobas la, but 
Thrasyascfaus la also ddm and haa thought about certain thlnga about idlieh Olaa® 
oon haa not sufffcdatttly t h oug h to I cannot taka that up nov* Yea* Bov «— and 
than, of course — yea, non then there cooee a real be au ty in Sh9> a to a, the 
ganaaia of the tiaocratic anas Hato's parallel to the atony of Sva* leaf the 
fill, the fall, and tha vonsn brings about the fall* Ifc»a fantaatiOo Xfc*e really 
sealing because thme cannot be azy historical oounaation betaem tha Bible and 
Hate* Taa, but another point which la, of course, wholly slim to tha Bible and 
▼ary relevant to Hates this aooouct — you know, these vgm whispering to one 
another — you kaoa, and this haa terriHa effaate« That la surely not a tragic 
ac cou n t * You toaovt The ganaaia of ti a oen sy w tragic* leaf Hsplialtly 
a tragic account* Hera va hare a c-ouioeX acoceaxt and that la no aoddent became 
generally speaking tha private la conical and tha public is serious* X seen, that 
_ needs* Modification but to begin with that la se* Everything which la private la 
conic, and — yea* And then In the* nmt stage — va asst aaka quite sons jap — 
In 553c or so the cUgarahie aaa ac distinguished frm the tiaooratia aaa gives 
tha reign to the desire^ tha dealrr 0 You raaoaber thatt Hare va hare firesdoa in 
oontro^ here ve hare apdrltednassj here va hare desire In control* Thera la 
soaethlag flaky* Xta't itt Ha hare three parte of the soul and five reglass* 

Xt'e not Am y? Vhat shall ve do with the dumratie and tiaooratia an? Hoar 
does ha solve this quotient 

•Ha apllta desire into throe parts*• 

Yea* Tha first division is vtlcht 

•Hosetcaxy sad not necessary** 

Sat necessary desires and nazrnaeeseazy desires* Good* And ha will hare to 
aako another sub-division to account for the t y r an t so that va have — in other 
wor ds , in these three regimes — hire the saaa psychological principles prepoodsr» 
anoc of iealro* Yaaf These threei yeo* That can hare great implications Into 
which ve eaanot'XHer ga and'•• yea, but than it la aide clear — let ua turn to 
556e8* That ia,'X believe, the first occurrence of this problems 556cB* IT* 
Kdnkiat X mean, this ic tha situation In an oUgarofay* Hots that tha am of 
veelth, the mm who — hitherto tfcuy semad to be vecy low fallows compared to the 
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•qnlra*, mb to tha aqttlra*, bvk still war*, af om% to tha rM1naiifli« 

?b«a arc tte boost VNbfalBg MIobb “ 70* fconr — tha laai^taaa aad dm thM 

— that affaot that ha dMcribaa. Raad thla paaaaga. 

i . 

*»iad oha^ thaa sondl t i noD d, tha nflarc and tha rnlad ara troafrfc tagathar 
on tha Bank, la M yXarl ag, or iir aoaa athar oemen wdMtaking, aLthtr a 
religions fwtival, or a nwgrlgn, or aa aMpaataa or ftllna anTOiaa or, far 
that aattar, Is actual battla, aad o ba an ra oea anethor, thaa tha poor ara not 
Id tha laaat aeanaf fey tha rieh, hat an tha o outragj, da jot not at ppaaa it 
oftan happen that than a loan, stoaajr,' auhhunit peeper la atattaaad la bet-' 
tla-baa&da a rich aaa trad la tha ahada^ aad brartanad odth stvarfSasoc Oath, 
aad aoaa Ida panting aad halplaaa — do you not atppqee ha will think that 
anoh fatten kaap thadr aaaXth tor tha oo aar dloa ctf tha poor, and that ahaa 
tha lattar ara togathar la private, ona *111 paaa tha word to anothar *ov 
bob ara good for nothing"?™ 

0 v \ 

* Taa, dm, vail obo afraid — a bettn tranalatioa mold b* pm hoatraai jrett 
aaa, baoanaa aaa doaaa't have tha faro# of tha Or oak card wad bara. xoa bar, 
aemiahat staaddag for It I aaa oar hgdtraa vara nothing — yea? Baoaaa 

a aaa la aa aaphatta Sanaa la, of c o u r s e, a wealthy aaa, Z aaan, that la aa tma 
today It aaa la old tlaas. FBrdoBt 

•Haetsnth oantnzy Bneliah — • 

0 4 • 

Tee, emr today itoenyoo gpatlraf an hagan in any atphactis sense, hilii 
propertied nan, just as — you knor, it thaTSBUq atogg ff| t it thi pwpf 
tied filths; Ottusviaa hi his not that pover oner fiGTqECteni qfcloh i father 
should hare, this —►‘Iocki hit analysed thla nqr b ae ntifhn yw Tot rmte that? 
& thr chapter *Gf P ro p erty* Z thirls lVls» Bov don ha pat Uf Wall, that tha 
fbfcher, after tha children ara g roa n 9, doaa not here ai ynor e natural tla on 
thedx obedience but ha hns a tla Tla tha p eg p arHr and Iw ki, nha la neater of on® 
dor etateunt, say* it la not a emll tltb loaf Sa — a© tha h o dra la, of 
oooroe, a wealthy nan. Aa ahcnld sot hava traoalatad — mod tEa word panper 
here* Peases (t) la Greek la not peeper* that weald ba — that weald ba a dif» 
forant Greek word* Tha poer* Poor era, af a oi a r e a, aa aveh respectable people* 
Th^r ara not boggart* Bov yon aaa here — that's easy Interesting* Bora wa hare 
a confrontation af tha rich and tha poor and In thla oa at oa t tha poor appear to ba 
■nob' niaar peep!a* Ton tenor? f aa? Ho f that we naat eooalder* lha poor — Z 
naan, rmmbw thla besntlf&l description af tha oraftaaan — you know, In tha 
third book — yon tenov, %dio doesn’t — la not a valitodlnarlani ha slaply goos to 
tha pfcgrsiaiaa and sqrs^well, can Z work again after a abort traatnont? And* If * 
tha phyirloian eald no, yon* will ba laid tp — fhr tha raat of hla Zlfai thn^ no, 
rather dogglah •• yon knov 9 «tm m tha viadtlp nan aonld lira on pills for — aad 
on otlMr thlpga of thla kind. 3 a the poor mm — In thla sense they ara reapaotar 
i bia f ellova in thedr nqr and hears — nov 9 bat anticipating later dari1,opaaifts 9 in 
' nhlah rgglaa ara tha poor in oontrel? 

•Ih denoormay** T 

Zo danc wg r t and that la one of tha biggest hoaxes practiced in tha gapribli* 

— you kaov, that tha dementia sen aa presented there la not tha petr» mat 
ara tha ~ boa shall Z aegr — the dasnrtora fTta their fit aaa* Ton knov? Eov da 
yon call thla kind of paopla? Z rasa — 

*Daolaaaat* 



. » 


7«t detoe you on m ^ 9 cr — y« f the pi****, Too 

— a oetaln KUadof playtoy oho played la politico tad tat they hero no_ 

— block sheep, block sheep of the iheily oho haven't got a dM pt la tho old 
glm art'therefore bacon* deeagogwa^ That’s tha datocrstle apa aa found Ixrtfeo 
Republic. vbcHi hero wo bare <• there are later Indications to tide attml m 
ttfS r SoW td dew The traif dmmwtls man almet dlsappecrs la thTScSiif 
eo that It la a literally distorted picture, Vo will hare to oono back To tHfiT 
later* there was — bow thie waa thla passage — yea* I think oao oea a*? that 
there la a oertala difficulty hee which eoa sen ~ Z formerly* said there la a 
static genesis of democracy, bat the dlfflwilty la rather this, Z think. There la 
aa account of the geaeala of doaxa nti a aaa which precedes the account of the get* 
eels of dummy and then than foil css the official account of tho geaede of 

aad this la done for the p u rpo s e^ la oardar to show, to the . 

Tho democr a t i c aaa net be the eoa of aa ollgerohlo $Kth*r» 


(Change of taps). 

... can only be a kind of spendthrift sea of the wealthy father* but what about 
— the denooratle an la not the deneeadast firou aa oli gar chic father. Do you eoa 
that! The ordinary — ear the owaftsnea or poor finer. Bo la not the degenerate 
sen of an ollgarohle father. Ho la net the eoa of aa oligarch!a fathe* at all aad 
thla fiction that the de mo cr a tic aaa* the typical rep re ae st atire of deeor a y p 
mot be the degenerate eon of as oLlgarohlo fathers that distaste, that ruins the 
whale picture. In the other eaeae' :lt works. Xa the tvandtioa free ariatoeraqy 
to tlacereqy to oligarchy it worts* but net la the oaae of deorrery txnlaaa you 
egy — which has son relovanoa but whioh is, of oono* sot simply tree — that 
the typically deecretie aaa la the deegagwe who deetod hla alaaa. Z aeon* 
aa aoee poopla thought, F. D. Booeeralt — yon know* la thla oomtay. And thla — 
or — bet even if you lode at the finwer Athenian daeagognaeslt would be true of 
Pericles. It would not be true of Cleon, of oourse. Too knowt dam ease frost 
tho lower alaesj artisan. And that la — that distorts the whole pi ctu re. 

0 

•Could Z ask a question, Mr. Streueat* 


•In the Banquet. . • you know, the rich aad poor, pu r a r t y , generate eroe©* 
Te. Tee? 

•The* least that osa be said is that the sob ate thara la diffewnt than it la 
here, because, after all I naan aroe la praised In the Banquet, whereas 

eroe is generated here in a deuocrecy •• • 

• • 

Oh, X aaaf X sea — in the tymnt. Ice, that is true. Tea, ye. That would 
be a consequence* I could not unravel that at such a short notice. Do you bar* a 
eolutlont 

■I can’t think of ary." 

All right. Perhaps we take it up next tins whan we oono to the passage. 
•About «ros.* 


Te. 
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•Xa.' 

flood. 

"Cob Z aok — * -5 

Too, Mr. 3«lto«rf 

"It that Mdlo tiaoonqr aroao oat of tho dagaumtlon of orlotoonor 
aod Mill thio d^aaottoo of tlaoavaqr load to aUtvdgr. duo ho talta of 
tho gOBOBl a of tho tlaooratlo ooa that oomo tram tho fmUjr of a good an la 
a fcodlgr gorwnod atato ond tho goaoBlo of tho allgurehlo am la ttm a dam* 
oxmtle atctOo" 

Area a doaocaatlat 

■Too. Bo aoro that tho ■ 

(The reference la to $$0d2, page 2<S1 of the Sharer translation, wolnne 2t at this 
point sewal students eall attention to the feet that thla la a Misprint, 1*10 
denocracgr ahoold read timocracy)*, 

So, there wsj he scoething. I mean th«*e are all kinds of pitffcUs» Which 
passage do 70a hare in alndt 

9 S$Odm M 

550dm 

• • 

•Sharer translates It, •Then, Is not the first thing to speak of bos d cc o c ra° 
qr passes onr Into Ifelsf *» 

Into oligarefagr. 

•Xeoo The Greek sqrs ttoooraqjr*» 

m 

Bn tlaarofala. Thatts aeeat ns ti a oe m ey. 

•Well, that doesn’t — the other qoaettoa, then, would be that there is « 
disjunction In the sense that the aristocracy degenerates into the tlaoevaqr* 

tat the tlaoarstle sen arieee not ikon the ftndly of — * 

• * 

Tee, STve* That we knov 0 That we know. Be, tat tho question which — I 
elnpiy don’t reieta now tho data* Tho data is not awdlahle to s% as the so® 
dal scientist would say. This is — namelgr, thla la tha question. Zn this ease 
— in this first transition ikon tii* aristocratic nan to tho tlnoo ratl s son we 
know that the vistocewtlo am is act e scaher of an erietoaratls regiao, tat ef 
sone bed reglae whlah Is not deflnad* It woeld be — we ehoqlrt db e err e, are there 
mgr spedfloatloae se to the regia* in which the tlaoo retl o sea litn who g±no 
birth, an it were, to the ollgarotelo sea, end the sene in ell other oeeee 0 That 
has to bo done oeraftiUy* I haren’t done it. That would sorely be interesting, 
tat the aelnr esolt is olecr. The afcqda coordination of reglaes and indirldnels 
does not quite work end that is oo2y s reminder of the general thing we know a 
long ilaet that this coordination :is a pleyftxl prenlse of the Repoblls and the 
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tlarat proof Z MU«* la th&o* that It la orltacUy wd to mj that tfaa qdi* 
Mod ■Icwrt fahoald nl« o»«r tho aCUMot of deelro is tb* ptUai malr that tfaa 
#oUds«t tfaa peop l e pntaaUag tfaa oon ati y , dedicating tfaadr lira* to It. aboold 
here a higtaeretfate* than tfaoaa oonaamad oiuj- altfa tfaatr sett latarat, that 
stkM mmemm, tact It doae not eqofaUy aaks tarn to aajr that la tfaa Individual tfaa 
daMDt af agar la «a aocfa mparkr to tfaa flaunt of deeire, ]® elagle 
tfaa child desire* fa daU or whatarar it la* Tfaat’a desire* And than* ha or atasr 
doesn't gat tfaa doll and than ha or aha toccata augur* ***** asgv la, la a oagr, 
morally Xooar than tha original desire, ao therefore « universal superiority of — 
cna cannot apaak posofbly of a a t tr aad, an a— antlal acpateily of aognr to ds» 

eire, tact In tfaa polttiaal, ooetaact It sake* sens** Zaat 

# 

*7011 os* tho ward enger, hgxt is then no other tern to via for this!* 

In, it is — anger is sandy too nsmv because it oaqpriaoo many >ori 
things® Z neon — bat anger is — how shill I bkj "* tho baric, tho finally phs* 
menu of which wo think® 

"Would than bo another way to pat iti same Idas sooh os nrturel enlmj qy f 

Toe, bat why shoald this bo so irf^ily saperiart 

•In ardor that one -* tho thing is Z f n not sum that I*d bo true to HLtto in 

saying that ana reason why this sight bo so siapiy superior is In this re» 

speet o non would t^ec bo keeping ittth his — 

7« 0 bat that doesn't work and Z sill giro you a sisplo spinal proofi that 
in tho other dialogues where Plato speaks of this* kind of thing* especially in tho 
Jhaodrus i the ohaorleUc Is reason and too homos, a nobis and a base harm® Zhqr 
an no 4 distingulobed along tho ULioa of anger and desire, bat of noble desire, 
base desire* That — 

(Inaudible reply)* 

Too, yea® 'Then is •» that in —* that haa to do with tho £ksrt that in tho pc= 
lltioal ecctact, tho politics! posaion, you oan oey,. lo anger or is spdritodneas 0 
And the proof is this •• I naan, what is it — what when wo would start trm 
oar eacperieaooot Tha polltioal passion wo soil patriotisms Tool I moan, ao poc® 
siooo Thera oan also bo a dispassionate patriotism but as passion it’s patriot®' 
iQe* And who — what are the — Wien we speak of «• is this ooantr y wo would My, 
well, this is classically presented by, sey, the I n e r l oan Legion® Zest I sey ' 
this without making azy walne Jwdptent whatarar® Baally* The Croaks oaliad it, 
the Athenians called it the xsarathoe fighters, aorathon fighter*® Tho Aoorhlaiios * 
thaw's a eonodjr of Aristophanes about then® * Whst la their psariowt Anger, anger, 
boeaasa tha loro of the c ountr y is- of course^ there, bat it becomes fully ofXoo- 
tire only whan you hero aonsono who flghta® Teat To fight** and thorafore it dt 
oeasearlly haa thia warlike, an gr y eXeneot in it* end that la, I think a groat 
them® sl ro n fr of Aristophanes and token op ly Plato® This an g ry eiUasot is essas® 
tial to tho polltioal oaamanity. Therefore the dogs* Tou know! Tho dogs with' 
their dodblo quality* gentle to their friends and harsh on their — yes, 

on tho strange* and opponooto® 


«a» V 


•Thera 1 * no 


of letting thrjj T.-ord lie far sens tins, that 
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I« ( mai toot Aats*4oM la to. Vjwnhlin la that ha trim to Had • dtraat 
pqroliaOLogiml baaa tar it, !»., ooa p oaar or ta. ml ahlah iW*tlr aonraapooda 
to tola patrlatio thing and that, of oama, doaaa't mfc> Bat la a and. aaoaa 

— I .mm, for crodo puepotm it dam aaka aaoaa aa la abeam bar*. T«T jha aal- 
dlara, patoiotlo atUUr dawat la toa aodlt that 70a can tap it tha praotlaal 

I owning of toot la toa Bapdblla. hot that la not — net a watHatmaUp pro foun d 
pajtooXogr. It la emba^ paaTtlaaTly good pagrohdXagf, tot not aora than that. 

"Ban oaa 70a rdata tola to tha ataadfhataaaa and aanaotaaaa tolah la aaadad 
la toa atadaat of — tha potoatlaX guardian Is hla atadlaa. Ha had Joat apr» 

toa of tola la Book IBi ataadfhataaaa." 

• • 

Tea* but steadfastness la not identical with that, tat — tall, Z wild aey 

— Z would try to aasraryooer question la a different ngr» Daalra — yes, daalra 
la tha lutat hera* Ior, tat data la — baa, of coarse, ancy strata, lust aa 
tha iq;a or splsitednssa haa aay strata, and eras la ooa foam of desire, Z 
moan, In* the — you aanaey aa — a rmy daalra la ero^aa la aald la tha Banquet, 
Boar aa, while it oaa ta fay laa — you know — aay, a pe r m a a data far s opo * 
thing, not necessarily aaoal — and than am tha hlfh^t laral you hara tha phlls* 
sophla eras* So area attends from tha loaaat to tha highest* Bat spiritedneas, 
aran If it la higher than arcs, than daalra am aoma lardla, doesn't raaoh aa Idaho 
Tha philosopher la fraa fro m ttyaa Q tat ha nseassttlly haa erafe So tha supplr* 
maot to tha Republic la tha Bacqaafc Too kaov f Plato 9 * Banquet* and ana wat road 
both work * in tha light which {aqTahad on ansaaothar to gab wnst Plato la aiming 
ato Ten, and tha description of democracy aa wa aamtlanad bafora — thara ara all 
characters, all characters, and that aaa na In ona way — that ia 9 of oourse, a 
dlaar proof of tha foot that there la no en#- 4 o«ans relation of tha regimes and 
ebsrsetems* Test Z naan, do yon aoo that paintf If yon hsvw all characters In a 
single regime and that la essential, aa essential characteristic of that single 
regime, than thora la not a anr 9 to"ona reiartlan of omo regime and ona kind of 
charaotnr and It laplies, of course^. that philosophy la poe st b ls , And thla pas* 
saga —• Z think yom wf a rr a d to It iwy wisely «■» that's 55 ?d* Lot u* road tbato 
That la a Tory Important passage Indeed* Z maa% that'should perhaps ba prlntad 
aa a motto for a history of polltionl philosophy! 5$?d, h to B© 

••Because owing to thla lloeato, it includes all kinds, and it seen* likely 
that axyone who wiahaa to organise a state# • • « 99 

Tea, all right, organist* to establish a polls# Taat 

••# • # to establish a polls, aa va wort Just nor doing, mart find hla w^ to 
a dem o c rati c# • • •»* 

Mostt It la neoessaiy, neoesaaiyo last 

••# #' 0 and aoloet the modal that pleases him, aa If in a basasr of constltup 
tiow, and after making e ro d e s, establish hla arm# 9 " * 

*» 

Tea* Too see, tha task of tha political phllooophar aa ra aan soy, ta dir- 
carer tha beat regime, la practicable only in a de m o c r a cy. Zt la gradually quail* 
fled by *it seams," bat on the other hand it la rmy strongly said it la nsaas* 
aary. And It la not aa accident that political philosophy mmrged In a democracy# 
Tom knovt Soeratea knar what ha was dolngo And when ww find later In Ariatotle'a 
Politics, tha first definition of the dtlssn in the third book of the Politics la 



a dmntlo definition* That la not a aero accident. The problen mtmm dearly 
In a denocrtoy, utdoh doee not neon, of course, that deno mmy la tha boat reglne, 
bat It la tha starting point for poiitleal reflection. liar lot us yart rood only 
the beginning of the neart epaeoh. 

••hud tha teedon ten all oo n pu l alan to bald afflaa In soph. • . .•• 

• * *. 

Im, you aaa, lee, 'it la naaaaaary to go Into a d en o c ro c y In order to do 
thalr Job and that tharo la nozaeasalty to rule In tha denoon&le poll*. Ton 
know, tha other thing which tha, philosopher oallo'for. Ha mat not ba compelled 
to rule. Tharo la no otwgnlainru In a tinocmcy, aay Sperta, if ho belongs to 
tho uppor olaaa and they aaa ha la a nan who la really helpful they will, of 
coarse, ooopel&ln and a and ldn to Thraoo or to M e ssln a o, or wherorer they noad 
aona bright gqr* £r Athens you can airily aoy Zba not Interested In pointer and 
atoor at bona ao that, In, a «r t daaooracy of all reglaao presented, all rwglaae 
which art aotoal, which hart aw boan actual^ d moumcy la naat far arable to phUp 
oseptyv That they knar. Z naaau ttay wnro not so ungrotoML aa cone nodam lap 
tarpratarr — bat, on tha othor hand, thqr wars not — hor ahall I b*j — they 
wor a not brflwd by thalr gratitude, Ion know, that la ono — alao an nranpla af 
hor Justice can corrupt a nan. Ion knort Xf oat of gratitndo ho identifies hla 
benatetor with a good an Tho benctetor la not nsoasoarlly a good nan, aa you 
oan oaally aaa. Samoa* mj anablo yon to s tudy at tha Bnlvacwlty of Chicago or 
In axy other place and My ba a veey wicked nan, bat ho lo your bonotetar. Sor 

— and ona of tha flrat stops of sophistication lo that oner learns to distinguish 
batrem tha banfastcr sad tho good na^ ao if d e ooc rocp la, in a way, tha bona* 
tetor of philosophy that dors not jst naan that it lo perfect* That la here, 
lao, wa dloousaad this distinction betwee n naaaaaaiy and mwaaaaaary daairaa. That 

— if wa had the tine wo would read It, In 5£8i to 559o, and there la only a veey 
interesting change in the wood horn. lou ronaabor? bp to tha oUgmhlo aaotion 
where wo still looked up to tlaoorasy. Ion knort Tharo rad cheeked sqnlroa of 
far oorda and good in notion. In action proper especlallyt In battle —* and than 
wo — thoao old non eybo ga . laat lou ru&anbert And nor ohm wo oane to denoerony 
tharo old aonqrbaga appear In a nor light. In a neoh acre favorable light, and 
that — perhaps wa should really hare a look at it* 55348. las. Do you have it? 
P. — 


•558b?» 

• # 

D, D, 553d. 


• ’And In order not to argue In tha dark, ahall wo flrat define our dlstiae* 
tionr between necessary and onaeeeesazy appetites?* f Lat ua do aoo 1 nrallp 
than^ daairaa that wa cannot divert tar auppraaa nay ba prcpa&gr called nacaa® 
aaxy, and llkorloo those whose aetlatetlon la banoflcial to wa, ney thoy 
not? for our nature eoapala us to sack thalr satisfaction. Xa not that aot’ 
•Mat assuredly<>• *Then wo ahall rightly use tha word •naoaaaary* of then?' 
•Rightly.• •And what of tho daairaa ten ibieh a aaa could tea hlaealf fcy 
discipline ten youth up, and vhooa p ra ao na o In tha soul door no good end In 
soae oaaaa ham? Should wo not fairly call all such uwnooaaaaryt— 


lee, go on. 

••yalrly Indeed.* •Let ua aalovt an ample of either kind, ao that wo My 
a ppre h e nd tha type.' ’Let ua do so.* mould not tha dee Ire of eating to 
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kMp ln haalth and aondltln aad tha qpcttt* fbr im (mat and nUabai te 
nsoasaaoqrt' *Z ***** n»* *Sm appsfclta te bnd la nssaaMsy la both 
spsotn, la that It In bmafldal aad to that If It ftUa wa dU»« In.* 

'And tha daolra tar raUahaa, ae ter ao It oeadaeaa to fUnaast' tap all 
iiiiti 1 'Aad ahoald wa not rightly p raeo un aa iiniiwi—lj tha appstlta that 
tDBBoada thaaa aad Mate ate* warlatlaa of food, aad that by oarraatlOD ad 
training tea* jrooth op ean ba got add of la aoat eaaaa aad la hamfol to tha 
bodraad a hladraaoa to tha aoal'a attalznaat of lataUlganoa aad sobrlstyT* 
>tei aaot rightly,' 'And ate wa ao* sail tha cm gro up tha apaadttrlft do- 
alraa aad tha othte tha profltabla, baoaoaa thqr h«lp poodaotionf* 

Too, teat la too —My tnaalatad* tea norny nakdag, to etlur words, tea 
IdantUlaatlaB of tha nasansoy daalraa with tha aoote asking daslraai that la a 
ad— adaptation to tha sUgarahls "nantaltty* and te— la no qaostlon that 
gradually, if yoa raad It with a bit of <wa, yoa aaa Rato, la-a tei Idantlflas 
Uaaalf-with thoM at—, thrifty fall— who bora oalf—ntrol, T«jr noah- aalf- 
oontrol. If only baaaaaa tbte want to gat rloh er to jraaorra tludr waalth, bat If 
ana doasn't hara too high apastatloao of what aaqr paopla aro aapablo of this la 
not too bad aid In a way tear aro raally tea eautar of tea pallia. Zoo know, thaaa 
s t u rdy —te oona d— mm, Shorty, at tea paint, tronolataa by oapltallstls, 
white la — teooldn't ba vod, Z naan, that baa adlrdy dlffarant nonnlagSe fir* 
eldantally wa aaa also h«ra tean tha dlatlnotlon batahan naoaaaarr and umwaiij 
daalraa teat tea daaoantla am pre y, t«, tha poor, ars sot lttdy to ladalgo 
thadr twmanaiawy daalraa to aqr oonaldaHlAo dagroa. tealy thoy a* got dta* 
aad tela kind of thing, bat aa tha wbola teay aaaaot ~ thay ara UJealy to Unit 
thawalwaa to naoaaaarj daalraa. That la alao to bo kapt la tend In ordar to an* 
daaratand Mato'a orltlqoa of d—gr proparly. than ha daaorlbaa tha aaol of 
tea daoncntla nan la $ 60 o to $ 61 a ha oaaa palltlaal laagoaga to an aoaatng da* 
graa. All that what la godag on la tea aool la dtacr l bad la paHtlaal tana, Ba 
la not* ~ Z think ha la not Inly daaartbtag an ladlwldoal ban, a daaoemtle aaa 
propar, aanaly, tea lowar elaaa oon, but rathte a eartala kind of dnagogoo. And 
it —• nonr It oooas oat gradnally — yon aaa bow aonplioatad tea thing la — In 
££2a6, fallowing, that tha damwawtla an teo had appaorsd originally as lioan- 
tloamaaa laoavnata la not ao bad, Ba doaa not ontiroly aanwndar to tha to— 
aazy daalraa, bat gtraa aqoal teaadoa to bote, to tea oaasaaaay and to tha an- 
nooaaaaiy. In oth* words, ha la a Ubanl, Ba doaa not taka a daflrdta stand 
althar te — ha aaya avaaythlng has an aqoal right. Taa, aad than tha long daa- 
orlptlon of how d— y daatraya itsalf. lot oa — In $6301, 

'By z aak a qoaotiaa bafora wa go aqy tethvg* 

# 

O na bqbmL On* n o M p t o Wo UtetUa ibtft is i dot «• I as ilam glad if 
Z find in snob books, uhloh sasa to bo porftotiy outsids of tha*flald of Poli ti oo X 
Sdw and oron ootsids of tho Bivisi m of tha SodsX SojUsooSg s rafnranoo to 
£ ov provisos hsit On pegs JOJ In not* •tf* Z found s quotation frm Lsasvoll* 

> Tbst is in ItsoZf vortlpr of eoBSunt Z bsLUvo* I«T And tsj -• ano of Ms chor- 
: a c t ari s t a * routes, bsosnsa Plato aakas sons rassrks that also tha parantal ral*» 
tions ara adrcrsaly affaotad by* d*aocraqr» Ton knout Tbs oMldron dio eall thair 
parents by thair* first naaaat you anst hara hoard of suoh ooourranoas aad ao on* 
And bars ha sqr*, *Tba apirlt of aquallly" — Laasuall taachas us — •Tha spirit 
of aquallty is allagtd to hsva dialnlshad tha rospoo t ohlldran out to parents 9 and 
tha y o u n g to tha old* This «u notod hr Plato in Athans* But auroly tha fandly 
ralatioos dapaod mch aora on tho soalal, s truc t ur al and raligiooa idaaa of a raoa 



than on Ana of govwauat.* X don't know wha ImU veto that beans# no 
data la gtrn — la Mstbodt of Social gdaneo ty Stuart Rica,, edited.- Act ro t 
bare been la the twwitlas, t hollars, one of hie earlier paUloctlaa. became la¬ 
ter on ho ou wader the laflaemo of the people olio apoko of the a—oarotle per® 
Banality and than enreljr — poo taoat Then It ro elaar that: It offooto elao — 
denocr oqr affeota elao parsotal relations. Ton kaort X seen. If yos are a dnw 
cratio peraonalltr you *111 bo daaoerotls to yoor ofalldrea too. Ton taowT lad — 


bat the-very ten dcaoer e tlo poeonallly points to deooenqy, l«e. a fon of gor* 
ermaat, aa naanlng. So ho baa — vo ob o erre hero an appradnttlon of the later 
ZaaooeiU to Hate. Tea, I think It la a nro ooeareaoo. far this reason — 


"It a e e rne that la a,sense all of the institutions of the heat roglae ore 
sanahar echoed In the danoaraqy. the philosophera are prasaat. A ore's o 
tendenqy toaard the rtioadlatloa of the Sadly, and that ha ocsoMBte on the 
nest page that the aemm —■ * 

Tea — no, that X wanted — that X think vo ahosld road. That's a reel 
bsaotyt 563 o« Tbo first .speech In £ 63 b. Mr. HolwMnf 

iS • 

* *ADd the dlarsc of * popular l&erty, 7 Mob^ * X said, *ia attained in a mah 
a city wbeti the jaxrchMad alar m, min and female* ara no laea free than the 
mn who paid tor them® w 

Tes® do OQo 

••And X alaoot forgot to mentis* the spirit ot freedom a pd aqua! righto in 
the relation of mm to women mid mum to man®* 9 

Tea« Ion a at, and we had ocknwledged the eqaality of the two ecus through^ 
out the beck* S m — bat Socrates jilaoat forgot to mention it* Ssv a sent polcfcc 

BTgball vs not, then,* said he, 'In lesefagrlean pfarasa, say *abater<r riaw te 
our 2ipo»r»» 1 

P 

ton sea — yea knawj be llkee quote pooka. Vo boro sees thla fron the be- 

gimxUtg *■ Adaiaaataao Tea? 

# • 

11 ^Certainly,» X said, *ao Z wjJ^U Without experience of it no one woold be* 
Here hoe moch tram the vary Iterate subject to man are in such a city than 
elaoaheroo The dogs literally weriiy the adage and "like their adetreseeo 
beocBOo 11 

Tea, the dogs are hers used in the feminine, Tent the bitcheo 0 lest 


• •And likewise the horsee and uses are wont to hold on their way with the 
u t most freedom and dignity, bcsplrg into enrosytme who meets then and who doea 
not step aside, And ao all things ererynhere are Just bursting with the 3 pi» 
rit of libertyo* •!! is ay own dreem yon are telling me,* he raids e for it 
oftan happens to me when I go to the country* •* 

In other w or ds , not in the dig’ where this — 


•tty I —• 

Tee, 1st us stop here® 
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■A. totalX mm* — • 

Tot 

■Hi mm tho mt JSCSS *3*** * 

Igrco of coarse him «ho tUUm — yeaf 

■Du fields — yea — rather then taw, uMnh I think la legltlaata." 

To — no, that — tat tbo ordinary distinction — 

(Sales af fragneatary r—rrig regarding this point) 0 

• • • 

Tea, tat tho — I taoW ugr. as fhr as X tar, tha oooean daacrlptlon dun 
7 «i MV “ tart you go eat of tho sUg yoo «gr dgna and not alahnra. Tot 
The distinction b e t w ee n tho efanr* (t) end tho oil (t), the tom pro fl a ^ I «m*, 
Mould sot mo es naturally earn Sen. To hero eneelaclaal eoholer her% Hr. 
Jadated* Si sot that aoot n a t u r a l to say hoe tho tUOAg arrest - Tea* He, Z ' 
think there la no — but tho paint here 1# I think this. Ton see, Soatateo e*yv, 
and I al: net forgot tho equality of bob and wa^ and than AMaantua syr* she 
— Iddnantua la v«y anch oppaaed to- daaoerav* Too oat aee that, X Ttan. ho 
la truly an oligarchic type aneb arare^ and he says, well, tall ua about it, and 
Soontea doesn't aagr a nd la the sequel about' the equally of aan and venen, tab 
the equality- of aan and beast, Hat fuuiy t Tea, b a oanaa Soatateo eaanot possibly 
Klnao tha aqsalltr of the socaa in - daDocmqr after he haa noda auah a aaln point 
of that aquallV 3 b the third book, you knoo, and hare — so that la a Toy fu my 
thing. ‘Tea* th«e la one aore «■* there la anothar note of Shorty "blah Z found 
helpful. In page — yea. Ho, no, X naan tha otlur alao ana helpful'beoanae it 
taught «a aanethlng about poli t ies! aoleaea, (hi page 319, page 319, note «g,» 
ehlah la to a p aaaa ge In the taut. Teat 

■lake the dlffaraose of tone — • 

Xss, a m 1st m tint rmd shut Is in tbs tseto Othwiss ws «on?t msAwr* 
stood tbs aotsb 

11 * And Is It not tarns that in Uks maxmmr olssdor of tbs psopls *bo 9 gsttlsg 

control of s doeils asb» , e c 1 * 

Isso Botsf 

■Sots tbs dl£f’arenas of tons ftron $Q2bo* 

# * 

Tea, that la ray silent, bet Z seen he night hare elaborated this a bit 
■ora. Ton boor, ha has baas ray — taMnr ha finds a nan vsdtlng in the Jog— 
nel of Parobology soouthlng ehlob realndo vaguely of Rato ho quotes fain at length 
and hen (laughter) — no, that's true. Tea, V, arena oplalnert this to no, 
by the ay, as fallows — thla practice of Shoev “ Z found'tt — Z Just traced 
It to a T«y oaneen huaon fulling colled leak of dleeernmit, not to sey stupidity 
bet'Vo Oreno told — David arena told na that Z*b adstakan. He uaa a vary ehreed 
aan. Shorty* and ha — at that tlan it eaa veay layertant la tha Hitat to oon* 
▼lace the trustees and uhat the truateao stand ter that the taundtlea are not — 
yon know, are not seowtfalng mtireSy Irrelevant, but they have v*ry nub to do 
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with tha a«rt wy t o-d at o thinking aad thawfbre be quoted all tha aoat wodern 
thought'atlll iaOaepo sd by Rato aad «r«y writ*, botir* laslgnLfleaat or 

*9 rwiada of Plate oeme la aa a witness ta aaofdaaa fee trustees of tha 
ttdTerailgr of Chic a g o of hoar relevant It la that the here a Claaalaa Departs act. 

. X do not know feather Mr. Grace did aat eraratata It or feather X*a not am ew 
ate ting ehet Mr. Orem told am, hot It la a good mUrj, at axe nta. Boa what eaa 

— tat to oobo book to the aarlooa point — whet waa tha oanteact, the dlff«eoee 
' of tonot That's really important. Too know, that'a tha — tha tone changes bo> 

eaaaa tha situation baa ofaengad. low what waa tha sltoatiae in thle neighborhood 
of 50BT 

•Tha philosopher who w mmjm tha peeple. • . 

# 0 # # 

Taoo 80 , In other words, tha philooophv la $ 0 -, la tha ether neighborhood, 
had to bo prorea that the philosopher oaa persaado tha vltitada, ther deoca and 
this waa aaeaaoary la order to prove that tha beat regftea Is p oa alh la , ao that waa 
tgr ao moans as accidental thing, aad thecwtew the ease tot tha dewoe had to bo 
ororotatod* thqr prosed to bo aieh wore doollo than thee la foot are and there* * 
term there la absolute need for o arreotl ng thla omtatewant, this w r on g picture, 
be «a equally wrong pdotoro In the other dlraetiow and that la the presentation of 
deaoexwee as it la glTaor hero* X aeon, not that It doesn't contain on aloanrt of 
troth la Plato's opinion, tat It la ownrotatadi X aeanj eepeoUny thla anarohe «f 
ant rata — 700 knew — in the fields otztelde of Athens, which goes wash too for* 
Tea, this passage to which hr. klllwr ref erred sheet tha quotation trcm ftaipideo 

— yeoT This 2a 568, a-d ~ afl, X'a aacse* Pethapa wo road thla statoaenti 
568*8. Teat 

* • * 

* 'Bat tor nothing,' said Z 9 'It truge*r la g moral oat wad iif«, aad Euripi¬ 
des bayood other tragadiana;' Ihy, •Baoaoaa mag other utterances 

of pregnant thought ha said, •Tyrants ara visa tor oonrma with tha wiaai* Ha 
mount aridently that thoaa aaeociatea of tha t y r a n t ara tha vlsao' Taa, ha 
and tha othv posts,' ha aald, 'call tba taunt's pow •XUcast Ood'a* aad 4 
pralaa It In augr other mys<> 9 Ihmfora*' aald Z, tbadsg wiaa aa thgy «r% 
tha poata of tragedy will pardon aa and thoaa vhoaa p ol ltlca rea«±>la oars 
for not adalttlng t km into oar politer, alnea they taym tha prmlaaa of tyras* 
UTo 91 


7aa, go ano 

0 * 

atz think,' ha said, 'that tha subtla Binds among that sill pardon OBo 9 ' *Bnt 
going about to other aitlaa, I fancy, aollaoting aroada and hiring fina, 
loud, parsuaalva voloas, th^ draw tha politiai towards tyramlas or daaoer** 
das#' * Taa, lndaade* 'And, further, thgr am paid and honor ad for this, 
chiefly, aa la to ba aspaetad, ter tyrants, and asoondly ty denocracyo Bat * 
tha higher thy* go, braaatjpg constitution hill, tha Bora their honor fails, 
aa it vara from lank of breath unable to porooaad#' *0011# aa* 90 

m 

Zn other v ord a , if thgr «culd ;o to Sparta' — yea, that'a tha naxt step — 
onti and ov sapar-6parfca, still aura onto Tea, and thla la explicitly said to ba 
a digraaaion, last A digression, ad — yas, of aouraa thnra ara — in a good 
writer thara ara no digraaaioxaa proper* That nay ba digraaaioa in a — will. In a 
arada nay, but it oast bars son# mecxxtag» Boer one point X think la slaar# Z ba- 
Hare It is dear hossrar difficult that 2a in other respects. Tha isaua of poot- 
xyt la it aottlad as far aa tha prelent cozrrarsatlon la coneomedT Ball, la then 



arQr B Pt naif yw» *o has rod the vfaola BgwgLU or rain itt Ftodent 
(HmUKU nply)* 

£. 

I- • 

2t cones vq9 again in tbs tooth book and with a vengeance, X ren, o<vyarod 
with the crltlolsn of p oota y in Book Z tho rrerirs in Book XZ and ZXZ «ro tfdid'o 
pl^y oo vo oro already — vo oro already prepared for that ond that io on hpor- 
tont r«dad«| Z belies*. Boo vo hare learned in addition that the pools oro fa¬ 
vorites — tho lover reglnaa, the nost infwior regimes* thqr're hired. Ion tent 
And there is sousthing to tbSU After all^ tho poets — yon know* cooper* tin 
fkte of the poets, tho groat'Athenian poets, with that of Soeroteo or other phil¬ 
osophers oho liood in Athene, An ax agoras ond so as, ond tho poets vert really — 
aore favorites of tha polio. Tho — Z naan, o nasty nan would say there vas o 
kind of oaepetttlen between Rate and tho po sts or Soarotes ond tho pos ts -*» yon 
kaovt philosophy solrtreoted lay tho polio and tho posts ray highly h on o re d , end 
tho polls is to bo re—doled entirely bo that tho polio will bo in pe rfe c t heemwy 
vith philosophy sad in perfeet diehaxray with tho posts. That io tho result 
hero. Tool 

"Could another point bo oddus i d to that by tho foot that Plato very often 

sir-quotes tho posts. Far instance^ hero in this test our edition uys that 

tho first oitation is not Bnrlpddeo, but Sophocles*" 

Bhlflht The ty r ants are visa lay being together vith tho -• tho tyrants oro 
visa by being together vith vise sent 

•Tea." 

Bo, but Z thought — lot no O'* that — 

"... note "IP on page 3261 ’The lino io also attributed to Sophocles . 99 

Where — vhero dose ho oey thxtt Be "d," not# "d." 

"Bote *<y page 3B8." 

loo, but I would oey that io aefc quite eufUoiaxt to pro ve that. Ton know, 

Z moon, after dll, the other attarSnxtcro sight bo wrong. That Z do not knov, bat 
os for tho first otatrent, this li plainly lroniool and eosnot bo used by tho od» 
nirero of Buripidos. That 1 a hard to say because in one vay all stotenanto ore lr» 
onioal and oo — yes? 

"Thotdng io that not having gens throng and oullad dll tha refere nce s, but 

sexy tines you find bin tithe? onrlng together the various veis or also -* 

• # 

Too, but you — one has to lay o proper foundation. *Z noon, for trample if 
ho quotes Baser there night have been o different reading, but if you hove tho 
sons reading of tho Baser, of tho ’laser passage, in sons Astasia dialogue and o 
change in onother dialogue then vo loos wo hove tho same Borer taut as'he had and 
that it met bo eoqxUinodo' Toot Wo roost bo careful about that surely, and to ear 
here he quotes tram nososy, i.a. Plato ass careless in writing — that Z don*t be° 
Hero. 


* 


"X&* not trying 



"Toe ••• of patat 1 X wa tqrlag — " 


•Doe* ha abo* this aoorn Tor ports ly «■' 

• # 

fm. 

Ho, Z don’t beliert 00 * I noon, the soar s for the pacta la not aa greet as 
the tenth book of the Republic could ukt oa suspect Hera you m. by the w^r p 
aloe the necessity of stud y i ng the Buguai in addition to the Reprihllo and m a 
sc p plsp aot to the Republic* In the Banguat the mb occupying 3Ee"E3gEcst pod* 
tian, wiedon, nnct to ioafttn, are two poeta, a tragic and a oaala paet y and that 
-* and there la each mare erldaaea of it* Z noon, tha dwotlon of poetay In tho 
Re public — yea — goea beyond any perallal e i y w he ro in Plato* Plato was ebeo- 
'inteuyin f aror of censorship far political reasons* That’s, of sourest not a do¬ 
nation of poetxy 0 Teat Zee, euro* Z neon, there la a higher atanderd than — 
for — a« fur aa tha polle la concerned, but that haa nothing to do — that doesn’t 
aeon thscc, the pel la la irl ngrty higher than poetry 0 It only neena that within lta 
epv»* polle la* entitled to dr wf e line between chat can be eahlbited and *ie£ 
ossnot be exhibited^ but that la not the higheet eoneldiratloa* In the Lews* 1 
think vr*n one reade it eerefully one aeea — there la a diaoaaeian of poetry 
there- riret in the eeoond book and later on rsfrrenaee — that while in ana re- 
apeot Vie poet* met llaten to the legislator — yae — I naan, if the leglalator 
tells hiM, say, no Lady Ghatterly r^rle he Mat Obey — yea — but in another re- 
apeet the legislator nnt llaten to the poet beoauoe the leglalator aa leglalator 
doee not naeoeearily hare that understanding of tha naturae and characters of mb 
whioh ia tha prorlnea of tha poet* 


•But in tha Apology ha oouldn f t giro that answer*" 

0 • • 

Tee, but the* Apology is the noet popular atatenent* of course, of Socrmteoo 
Too know? I Maana"tSa Apoloflr ia a dialogue, at ie said there, end of ooore e a 
ccapolaory dialogue, if yauEbw ihat I mb, I neon, he — Sooratee didn’t enjoy 
haring that* Ton knawf It was imposed on hla and secondly, it was the only con¬ 
versation reoordod between Socratee end the oity of Athene ae e whole end that ia 
not — and Socratee hlaaolf gore tha ecnoatary an tho Apology in the OorgUr when 
he described how a wise nan would eat if eeoaeed by the canoeof iegropnetiae of 
ene kind* And he eaye that’s rmj titles he ia in the situation of a physician 
who ia aoeuaad by' children of being uzmloe to then, whereaa tha cook gives than 
mil the candiee — too knot •• end they like tha cooks and then there oanea this 
wicked'physlolon with hla pills and with hla auttlng — you know, thgjr hats hln 
and ha, of eotne, eon never enrplaln to these children what ia truly going on be- 
oanae th^ wouldn’t understand it* That ia, crudely stated, idiat ia going on in 
the Apology* That cannot be used* So* That doesn’t naan that one Matn’t read 
the Apoiogr Moot carefully, but I tilnk a moat careful reading of tha Aydogy 
would only oonfiza that* That tha poets are—the true oa^eHtoro of Kioto are net 
tho Sophists — I wean, because they are elaply inferior — nor the artateaoMn or 
legislators, but the poets* Th^ are *• that eon be proven very singly, because 
what are the poets dealing'with? Sell, ve take this up when wo oaoe to the tenth 
book* They hare, in a way, the sene subject ae Plato has end the only ones who do 
that* Ik* Ptaltaanrt 



vs 


Xm t yak, 2 knar, 

"Ten ay psixrW 1 m tzylag — ■ 

X*» aura, t 

-f 

•Eoee he show this seen far poets tpr — » 

Jtoj I dcei't ballere so* I Men, the secer n for the poets is not as greet es 
the tenth bork of the Recwfrlic would sake os suspoct* Here yon see. by ths iqy, 
«3ao the necessity of SfiSRag the Banguot in addition to the Randalls an! m s 
wt^imbot to the Rapu&Lla* In the banquet the sen occup ying tbe highest pool* 
tion, wisdos, nest to Socrates, ere tee poets, e tragic end e eosie poet, end that 
~ end th«*e is week son crldenoe of it* I neon, the dwwvtloo of peetsy Is the 
Rjgublis — yea — goes beyond ary parallel aqrwhcre in Piste* Plato sas abso- 

favor of eaneoarehip for political r—ona 0 That's, of course mt a d**» 
»Ubp poetZ 7 o Test Tea, sera* I mean, there is a higher standard *A»t» — 
fer — far as ths pells is concerned, but that has nothing to do —» that doesn't 

tr*i- the polls is sinply higher than poetry* It only aeons that within its 
spow * v.e polls is' entitled to drew a Use be t ween shat can be exhibited and shat 
oaxaa>i »■** exhibited, but that is not the highest ooosidvatiocio In the Less* I 
think T-nec one reeude it carefully one eees — there is e discussion at poetry 
thisr% 5 first in the aeoond book end later on references — that while in one re® 
spec*, the poet nost listen to the legislator — yea — I mean, if the legislator 
tells hia, say, ne Lady Chatterty style he sast obey — yes — but In another re® 
speet the legislator vast listen to the post because the legislator as legislator 
does not necessarily hare that nadsrstandlrg of the natures and characters of sen 
which Is the prowiaee of the post* 


•But in the A gologr he couldn't gire that answer*" 


Tee* but the* Apology is the sort popular statement, of course, of Socretes* 

Ton knew? I mean, tSe ^glog ia a dialogue, ee la said there, and of cour s e a 
oocpulsoey dialogue, ifyounbs idiat Z seen* I seen, he — Socretes didn't enjoy 
having that* Ton know? it was lapsed on hie and aeeondly, it was the only oce® 
▼ersation recorded betw e e n Socrates and the city of Athens as a whole and that is 


not — and Socretes Massif gars the oonoentary on ths Apology in ths Qorglas when 
he described bow a wise nan would art it accused by the dense of t ggqpr i nttv of 
one kind* And he eagre that's wary eisplet he le In the situation of a physician 
who is aeeused by children of being uzmleo to thee^ whereas the oook gives then 
all the candies — you know — and they like the cock, end then there comes this 
wicked'physieisn with his pills and with bis euttlng — you knew, they hate him 
and he, of oourwe, can newer explain to thaee children «kat la truly going an be- 
esaee they wouldn't understand it* That is, crudely stated, what 2s going an in 
the Apology* That cannot be used* Ho* That doesn't seen that one nasta't reed 
the IpSHSgr nost carefully, but I think a zaoet oareful reeding of the Apology 
would only oanflra that* That the poets are—thetrue ooqpetitcn of ELato are i»t 
the Sophists — Z seen, bscauae they are sisply inferior — nor the statesman or 
legislators, bat the poets* They ere — that oan be proven wery adaply, became 
what are the poets dealing'with' Pell, we take this up when we cone to tbs tenth 
book* They hare, in a wey, the sans subject as Hate hae end the only ones who do 
that* *0 
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(lasadlbla quMtica). 

'7m. I don't kxnr rfcath« thia aoro dlrsat —- thsrs la a aero dlrsat aoanoo- 
tlnm, bat Aa Plato m tha word traglo It lanridbly aav irao thing m«« — a 
tbo sorfheo It aooao —'tm — wro ng and wring la tho dlrsstdaa of boafcaot. TmT 
B w daati o. Poor oailt, la tbo iheo thwra la a paaaago — tb o Mat g&vw — lo 
SocratM' — I target boo *— a dSSSttlaa of attar* la girwj, t thlidc, by — CLrot 
on tbo bao&a of ftpatoilM, If I rnrto ooll, and SooratM aaya tbat'a a tragi* 
daflritlea and that aaaaa bighaooadlag and iroogi irong la tbo aay of high sound* 
lngsaa*. Tbat'a alaay* aaod la thia a moo* bat that, of ooursa, doeaa'V settlagw 
guaotion of that Plato tbo^fafc of tra g edy. It only la an opening “ jm $ an apw^ 
lag fdr a big qoMtloa and X think ono ean-aay that. If yoa taka tbo too team at 
t ra ge d y «— of — X*a matrj -» of tha draaa, t ra g edy and ooao^r, tbaro la a alight 
edge la farer of oaaodr la Hate, bat that la bgr no mmm so rtpl* baoaaao la tho 
Baaraat t bo aaa — X aaaa, tbaro la a aogool of a p aaa h M , jam knoo, aad eolalaab* 
ing in socratM* apaaoh. the one iowadlataly preceding Socrataa la tha traglo 
poet aad bo only la praoadod by tho eaala post aad •• Agatfaon, a traglo poot nrmr- 
boo akin la Ma fora to Barl|ddaa. by tbo «y. And that la a long question. X 
'mob, of ooooo flao ooold Mgr pwbaps thia aetonal aoqarwa la not deals!**. ir- 
tatap han aa* a pea o h la tbo oaatral apeaob of tha Bangui and that night bo tha aoet 
Important. That la ■-'and tbo* la “ that la Xbng — would iby* raqnlro a toy 
long a tody - you know, and oo cannot — oa ooold first hare to find oat otaot la 
tragadr aeeerdlag to Plata. Ya oaaoot aoarlbo to Plato Arlatotla's daflzdtlaa of 
tragadr *“* yen knoo — at laaat not vltbaat baring laid a frwmrtatlna far that, aad 
Plato apaaka only of tha lacuna popolarity of tragadr "*y Mghat&oaXty at laaat 
la the Iaaa sortty and also la another plaea oblah aaaa po a pla think la aporlooa 
think la aparidop — bat ha doaaa't deralep eloarly ahat la tr a g adr 
la ooatwdlatlDOtlaB to ooaadT* * fao aUnaiaco obiah aro not aofflelaat aa tha 
anrfMo of It. «... 

•Coold you aoggaot ppoathlag aboot ahat Plata aaaaa — obat it aaaaa that 

Socrataa lorakaa tha aamm obaa ha atarta talking aboot. . . 

o # 

Tm, or — wall, that aaaaa it la poetic. TmT ghat aaaaa it le pootla. 
Pardon? Tm, all right, obat do tbo boom dot Ihqr laapdra* TmT Xb otbar 
words, ba oaaoot — it aaraly aaana, bo oaaaot giro an aoeoaot by bin aon rssow 
eaa. h# aaada ooaa laapirotiooo Boo did Honor knoo oblah ahlpa and ohleb groopa 
of poopla all om to ttyt lb tho oaooad book of tho TllartT Hao did bo taooT 
Ba oaaa't praaoafc oo bo aalla on tbo mb Mo 

•Tm, bat if tbo mamm oar* oetaally speaking at tbo fteual. » • .* 

Tm. Bo,'but this aato a r da M i banana also in Boaar, far oi a gi la. X aaaa, 
do yum — "all, psihapa you ooold mmj ba aalla aa tha aaaa* and than ~ yon alag 
to-end-oo — aid tbaa tha aaaa alnga. Bat X don't bailor* that, X bailor* Beau 
aada it. Would you also abara this ballaft 

•ghat Boaar did tba aotaal writingT» 

m m 

• Xm. Tm — ao, X also tha Inranfciaa or ao, tbo a p oa ahM or ao. X 

aaaa, not ably — ha om not a typist ar a aeoretary of tha aaaa. 

"Tm, that's boo ba portrays hlaoalf.* 

FardanT 
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•Bufc'o tar ha pcrt wy s M—Tf.» 

Who? 

• ; 

•Saw. Wall, Socxwtaa alas. . . .■ 

T # ^ 

I«> hut Soongtoo doesn't do this ordinarily. Ha does tfala whan hr 
. mmm to • sohjaat'wtes ho oannot poasibly km tamdadgo, Bo wasn't prwant, 
W hot Aft* all, tho wot thfla eaplanatloa of dy inspiration la naadad 'is 
taoaunr yt» am not prasaut. 0nar no'i praant. Karo olaarly doralapad, tr 
tho aay, la B ao l o d . Whn Baolod daoorlboa faming la hla Voorta and Sara and ho 
wo rfimr, ho tails paoplo boa to £o% ahlsh stays aro fmpSQSwl so m and 
oo an, hat whan ho oowo to soiling, aaothar mgr of waning ana's livelihood — 

, yao — bo has to oall on tho bomb booaaao ho won't n aollar. tho ama tall m 
what yn — X ama, iwmta knowledge,, knowledge sowing frn tho noon, la 
not available either to wn as non or to tMa partlonlar wm® that's sh ^aTso O" 
*ntao dooant knot. Xh othar words, tho qoaotion wold bo ^y do as ho sail on tho 
■Dooo bars and no o Nr o also, at lsoot In tho Karaite. Toot But's tho question. 
Apparently that la tho wot dlfrtanlt question* to sao tho origin of tho doom. 
Toot Tho orlgla of d aoay , tat this iapliao,-howor*r — igpllao that wa know ttat 
tho boot raglno was jvooaat at tho boglmdag, l*a. thorn was a OoUon Ago In tho 
highest saooo of tho tons. Zoo kaoot Whn bo ““ aoaaans «■ yon wnUonod tho 
Ststann. Xb tho Btatoowan uharw tha urth of a-OolAan Ago lo wad It is loft 
span afcothcr that Is a OoXSSn AgOc Ha — I noost tluy had orayttdng In tomtoam 
tat dbsthar thay wwo hmr pooplo er not tha Slaotlo Strong nr mya, X don't knur 
booonoa Z do not know whether thqr thUosaghlsad or not, w that'rooty dot law 
whetbwr that'ww truly tha Ooldan Ago, tat lure wo haw perfection, trna perfeo- 
tin, at tha bagitwdng, Bor oan wa know thott Tost Only iraiooi who ww an yw 
wltnano of tho tagladag and tha wo, tha tlanghtor of isos, onBy war a* It'a 
not pwrfaotly logical? X naan, la It not on absolutely woooasry wnwliwlon if 
yon t ro ut eartals jrodsoo? Pardon? Bow oan yon know a bo ut tho baglnodag? Z 
naan, lot no toko a wot — a woh — Infinitely wro oolow otstmant, tho flzwt 
chapter of Oonoals. Too? Who wroto that? who wrota that?* Tha traditional wiaw 
in Ood wrota it" lad that is, of course, parfootly — z wan, parfootly pound rear* 
aondnge Who oan ilnnfli tho oration of tho world? Bo hown badag oan, baoawa 
no faoaan badng ooold hero boon p ro aant and thow fo re tha traditional aaaortion * 
that this waa writton undar divine inaplxwtlon in, Z think, an i n di sp e nsable ana, 
glow tha pradsos. Wo sro no longar aooaotcuod to this of thinking, tat in 
lto way it is, of ooono^ aa atrlet as anything ham. Tha intaraatlng question, 
to rgmt, is, Z boliawe, bars only sty ara tha aosas invokad ham and Bokhara 
alar in tho Boraiia and Z bettare I have given an naoar* baoawa this Is — Z 
wan, what hrionn ¥assnn oan do. tho aft ao ot it on do, is to pram tho possibility 
of tho boot Tkftw Tho ostaallty ooold bo proron only if ww hod ilncwwii o fra 
tho rooordsd past. Zas? Boy, aancaham in Grata. All right, lot's go to Crato* 
what they do in tho lows. Bat if It is — ham tho ossartioa that it woo actual 
St tho taglnnlnB «■ yao — in tha rawta bagl ratings of tho boon moo* that oanot 
bo kma, kxuan, neiapt throng^ tbs aaen. Z non, tham ooald bo otorloo, ytko, 
bat that is not called a nyth. 

(Xnaiwtthla raoavk regarding tho satoral aatr). 

% m + 

That 1 —• yaa — no, it dooo ralnfaroa It, what yoa o*y. Z slaply waa obli¬ 
vious of that at tha want, that tha natural unbar la purt of tho wsis accent. 

a 

bow amah of tho ooquol is attributed to tho snoot* 



Oh, th«a Socrat m ~ this la oshaBr oocnraotion, tm 70 a One# 700 
bar that tha bast rogtao w tha oadglaal rtgla* — jm.**. tbai It nmnaa that 
all othar rtflmm ara daganratlora of it, and tha ordar of tha dagancctlotu 
that Soantaa aatabllahaa ty hla ora rwranwlng. If tha baat waa at-tha bagladi* 
It aakaa aacaa to rap that tha aaoood baat oaaa at tha aaoond pi—, tha third 
bast la tha third plaaa, aad tha lonat last. 

•And this la slaar tna tha tart that tha oosaa aran't singing that — tha 

X think that la cl—r tec the tenet. 7—• Because you know, th—c ere oc* 
tain prlnolpl— which Secret— establish— — for that one to one oarr— 

pondanca of polity and regia* sad the principle that es—y regia# dioyi only 
through a'daccy of the soling prats thee# arc established in the eh 

yesc I—, that ia a good question* Z mn t there is a resell el — Z ara 
thought of that — It is a parallel question to tha question which vs dismissed — 
mentioned on a Torn— eeoasiant has to tell a'^rth, a latamlo —th, fron a Fla* 
tenia logos, rad the safe thing la, of ooerve^ not to ftjlsr one’s can t s preas ione 
tat vhsn flato says'it is a rath, or Socrat— 9 it is a rath* They scan that® Ton 
kaovt The Bstabile, of oorasa^ is called frequently a —rth ia the a—ubllc. Too 
Inset ghat they are doing is telling a ayth. Be sqs that fr a q u — B y Jest — ia 
the I— he era* — ?«y frequently. Ve hare — ia this partlsnlar oon r se Z hare 
not sir—sad this point because ve- would nerer find an cod' to axy nesting if ve 
vould stre— —y lapor t ant poistj but ia a Dora— o o — s o, I rameab—, th— that 
vaa one of tha th« of the oaoreet vhat is the eognitlre status of the Republic 
asoondlag to Plato — according to So—at— — aad eh—e thequestion of —th be- 

e—te, of oousv% cr uci al. Ton kaovt Tea. But that’s the last question. 

0 0 

■it teo points, ia Book VI mat h—e la'Book TZXX, Socrat—. . . eould seen 

to Indicate a belief la et—ml r etu r n , eternal reoarrenoe. . . .• 

• # 

It’s of eoureo — y—, ssens, as you visely say bessass it seems to bo one 
derelepn—1t» 7—t Qh% a single one. It sea— to be a singla on*.* 

•A slngls vhstf" 

Single develops—rt. ... 

’. . . vhea ha’s talking about vhat the nos— say about life — he says life 

la a sari— of eirel— and — * 

# 

Oh, th mto 

ooilnge aad goings* aad then in Book TI vh— he’s talking about the ara 

inage th—e’s also sooth— Instance vhioh would aeon to be a ref—erne ones 

again to eiccnsl re curr ence, and Z wood—ed if you eta tie this up with ~ * 

Zs th—et Z doubt that. X m—a, Z — that Unto ka— sanarthiog of this nr 9 
tica of eternal re t— n is dear, but whath— th—e things to which you ref— ars 
proofs of it, X doubt tto I* think you would find It n—o olearly la the thirdtook 
of the Lass. Good. So next, ve will hare Book IX. . . J*. Sach s ? 



HwJbllM Book g. 


*or /on aid* thin point! that tho qnootlan drtth (Onw had ralsad at tho 
beginning of tbo aooood book Is oottlod, is inaranl. by tho and of Book &• 


•I thick as,' 

Vail* shot «w tho qaaotlao and shot la tho tam mft 

* 

■VaiUy tho ^Motion la, la Jaatiaa aoro profitable or bott« than lajaatloa. 
and la tho —vail* runted to that — tho loot Ufa bettor than tha robust 
life?" 

Ia thla a precise anoogh ibnmlatlou of flOaaoan'a niTlaalm given to Soora- 

taat 

•Pofcnpe not. X oaa't — ■ 

* 

bb*t daao O tt a w oo B — veil,-jon roaodbar tho Uat of tha pointo vhloh 
■ado* Vat did ha a^t Z bob, sorely, Jwtiee ahoald bo proran to bo aaparlor 
to iajaatdoa^ bob that la not — la too general boaanao wa yaa o, all daeant poo- 
plo aagr a Jest Ufa la prof ankle to m aajoat Ufa, bat thar — yaat 

# 

■Wasn*t he to oho* ho* jostle* conpered with l&juetleet Jn other wordBp 
(Hinson pots forth tho idea that tho Just am wo la alsfartu&o 

end Ignored bar tho — ■ 

ill right. Con joa asks thio port of tho pr seise question of (TUooonT 

•Justice io good differentiated few uy sword. . . *• 

# # 

So, in other words, Jaotloo going together with diagr 0 Snotioo going toga- 
thar aith adaeey ■oat bo preferable to lajwtloo going together with enteral hop» 
prtnaan. Xa thin prow at tho and of BookKT 

•X don't knoa that tfc'o prone* zt oertolnljr la aantlanado* 

# • 

Zb there a olaor wntlon, asgr mastlm to tho Bisaqr of tho Just, axy refer" 

bdooT 


•Is. Z thlrk there isn't. The on3y re f er e n o o ie to Wether or not the — * 

"Bure ie a — Z believe there la a r afar wee ta to Wether or not the unjust 
nan is know to be unjust end Z think the refereooe is node — ■ 

Bo that wold be a considerable difference. Tea knoet Be* f another point. 

At tho «*» throe gh out the book, throughout the weft* the paroll alien between the 
ladtiTidoal and the city wa crucial and the end of Book 2X asps the good city is 
noWore on earth end perhape it will never be thm Zt would seen acre certain 
that it is in heaven. But Wat abort the good w? Zb he — deee he eadst on 
earth or eon he eedst on eerthT 


•Ware's a possibility.* 




320 


Im, nr*. It** not donlad. So tld* *2o* Is an —» Ij^ui tout. Thar* **r* 
too T«jr minar th in g* whloh 1fr. Saab* Mtld. Too add that Arlstotl# aap* la Book 
I of th* f nllt . ln * that th* poll* oo a o * Into badag far th* **k* of Ufa and It is 
for th* sales of th* good Ufa. If tr aaaay la not oaaraat, It** la Book HI 
that ha aagra that — I nan, ar* job aar* that it la la Book I. 

■Thar* la a atataunt to that *ffaat la Book X. Z tUdc.l vllL rrrad It 
•gala.* 


Z don't mate that it la aald la Book Ip hat It la bgZiad thar*. That la 
mlaor. that did you atgr about Capital** and Ua old ag* and aroa and shat th* ral- 
avaaea of that la ffar tho ninth book! 

•Wall, than la a clear reference to lava ea a tyrant la regard — * 

And boa* Too* lee* 

>aa jn tho ninth boot » lai * 

But not to Cephalra. 

•But Cephalue had atatod that ha had gotten rid of that tyrant la old age<> 
When ana gota rid of a tyr ant ho la la a aort Juat oondltion. . . pcarfaapo 0 > 

Tea, bat that •» yea, amre, bet yon soon to a «e something nore worth la its 
what light that t h row n on Book 3X, or on tho asbjeet of Book S. Bid you not 
suggest something, that -• that was rmej strange — that tyr wni y la aanahow tha 

old ago of tha polls* 

0 # 

•Bo, no. Bo, qr sonant waa that thoro la a deralopnanfc — that Socrates 
ahowa a dsralcifinii, a degradation — • 


Ioa f sure. It would bo vyy ftasy — It would bo w«y fog y if la tho oaao 
of tho IndlTldnal oroa la wookoat la old ago, but In tha polla tho oppoolto would 
bo true. Tou know, that would alee load to a breakdown of the analogy, of the 
psrmllalln. Toot Beeeuee if you asatms, and literally Z think you are oo areo t 
beeanae tha beat polla I f at t he begjandngo Tou know? The atatenarrb of the noses 
at the beginning of Book TUI, and than tyranny la the lataeti that’s tha old ago 
of tha polla, and If «oa la noat powerful la tha old ega of the polla and not 
■oat powerful In tha old age of the individual. That’s another example of the 
breakdown of tha poTwIlellan between tha individual and tha polls. las. Good. 

Boa let ue than tun to Book — Mr« Xagati, what’s eo fumy about that? Do you 
think tha parol laltim holds water in every reepeet. 

(Tnanrtlhlo reply). 

• • • 

Z see. Tae, It teas* eo. And ty the w^r we shall not noet, of oouree, nest 
Thursday beoanee of Thanksgiving ard ao, Mr. Morrison, your paper will be due next 
Tuaadqr and then IBr. Snoalaa on neat Thursday. Teat 

(Inaudible question). 

Tee, shall we taka that up when we cone to the passage? Rewind ne of it in 
ease I forget it* Tee. Mob let us new begin. Tha difficulty that Socrates faces 




to ttoiy and mat Iimm i than* Ms —at oorra thras -rim allgaratr. 
dmoaemsr, and tynoy. that's tbo difflo a it y. TooT 9 m only thtivta tela ta 
intrwdara a partition of daslrra. that was already begun fa Book Tin. We had 
tbaa a dlattntta Into Mtawy darini and vbwmmjt desires. lawmy da* 
siren ara * tbo oligarchs ■ -y o u know — tta acnaybaga aot ipodby ay* 

tiling au p e rO —, aad tbo draocr ats, spenders. It la a wy topical political 
adbjsst. . « . Toe* M what radio ftr cor old Irtail; tbh yneb X Mau'dot 
oan you ba after — I aeon, aaaaa mbj daslrac aad n ii m aiaicai j daslrra — wrtl, 
thras was a suggestion that the daaocr at ia not aa bad* Ba aakaa a "t 11 ** 1 ** ba* 
twaan tba necessary and tbo — you kaor v ana day ba ia T«y thrifty aad tba met 
day ho ia dlaariluta aad than again. Bat hero aaotiur solution la suggested. What 
ara tba daairaa ahlah safes tba tyrant a t yrant . Nr. Sacha* 

•Ira&eas daairaa!" 


•Ualaaa — • 

• • • #■ 

Too, leaf less. Taa. ! Ba oaaa am- a — yea, lad—, yea, That, of coarse, 
aakaa doaoaraqy again battar. Ten in, denoeracy b— rail lawful dadraa — 1 yen 
knoart Just aa oligarchy appeared in a battar light titan we cam to rtacnnrucy. Ten 
Tiiiaadirat Th—a terribly — time won^bags app e ared aa wirtna Incarnate c o ayara d 
with tbaaa djaaolnta d—cento and aow whan aa e—a to tba tyrant aa— tba d—a* • 
enta appear as lawful people. Taa. Taa, that la tena* Boo mat — wbat are 
time liiflara daairaa oharaotariati© of tba tyrant? That ara tbyrt Z naan, an* 
angles ara tba Ufa of such dine—Ia n. 

"da Trading ana —aid ba last." 

Taa, bob tbara ara all hlada of laat. 

t 

*?«! «fU in the of low# — * 

• # 

Taa, bet laat — wall that is undent aKI a, bat lot ra dadraa it. that —a tba 
muflLm glwaa, tba ai.tr ia axawplaa, tba ill—lasting oaraplaa? Braden? 

"Ta—la robbing cones fifth lx tba Hat of alas," 

X see. Xbat*a interesting. I didn't kacar that. (Laagbtra). Thank yon. But 
X sea, f» t*», that ba abstain fir— na kind of food, which In plain English 
naans cannlbeliaB, and than — incest and oaundbelian, X bailors ara at loaat — 
or —aid yen aay taapla robbing is worse for your people (laagbter) than eandbal* 
i— or Inoaat? 

"Wall if yootra a trails traarrara." 

8a, in other words, it would ba aa Interesting question, why did Plato pot 
trails robbing in tba nddrtla ? T«a1 

■Wall, at one tine It conrulatd toe city." 







He, but Z don't ben m mw to thet question, but it would • but 
o f f hand oancdhalim and input, Z think, oro war r brilliant emsplas* Tea* Bor 
If yon look at the d e scr ipti on of tha ty r ant burp, la SV+ b to d, I you 
will ooo that there in — the tyrant ban no rmtnlalag f oro o in hiasaii, Smto 
la no referen c e to aplrltadDem, tbo allegedly restraining foroo. That isn't — 
doaan f t aaaa to bo aotlro in tho ty ran t , Iaa f tfala oraataa an interesting quae- ' 
tlsn* Tbo ty r ant la characterised — ho la farthaat round not only fin* reason, 
bat alao firm epdritedame* Too kaaa rt Ha la a-naa who boa nmodrid oanpletely 
to dcalra and arm to tho lowest kind of daair% creeping “ o brnat creeping 
tha gutter* incest* Tee, but If wo use our hmda and think a bit of tyrants, arm 
of tho rm y bad and aril tyrants ohm we hero alaoat aom with or eyas, liko Hit¬ 
ler and Stalin and so. Can yon «y that thqr ora characterised by oanplete ab- 
amoo of apdritadaasaf fardont 


•Hat arm Hitler,* 


Ho, Z think o nmnrm amao would My that tlugr got pl enty — yes — hewarnr 
perrertado So thero la perhaps hrt a difHeulty, an interesting difficulty Q Va 
apoka of that before* whether tha psychology of tho Hamblin* reason, epdrited- 
naaa 9 desire, can ba taken aa tha last word of Flats* out a oonaequeooo of* that* 
oooo Plato adopted thla scheme, this hierarchy, hr had to aqr tho tyrant la, of 
source^ eonplertaly fires firm splri'vednaeo and that, I think, my ba true of heirs 
of tyranta sore than of the originul tyranta* Zeat And — yea, that's — by tha 
any thero la another point — leaf 

•Can thla ba applied la the e ast of boner or doty, • • *• 

Tea, thm thla puehfs only tho question baekt with whet right la thla as¬ 
cribed to epAritedneee la oontrv^tatinotifln of desire* That's only the question 
— wo oooto — thero sro quite a tmi paaaagea about spdrltadnaaa hero to which m 
turn later* low lot us pe rhaps rotd 572 blO, following* 

• 'Bow resell our oharaotsrlaefclon of tho denocr at lo non* Bis dereXopaect 
was dateralnod by his educatlm firm youth mUt a thrifty fhttwr who ap- 
p rora d only tho aoqulaltlTo appetites and dlsspprorod tha uansoeasazy ones 
whose object la ePtertslranent and display* Zs not that aoT' Tea*' 'And 
by association with acre sophisticated am* * * *•• 

m 0 

Bow let us stop hers far cna lament. Too see hers alao tho — yea, thla la, 
of course — tha limy la hers hldlm booauao ho apoeka hero of pley end beanti- 
firing ooanetioa, aa It were. But Tlato frequently wear play and eduoation par 
singly as and that Z thlic we met — you see, nsceasily desires, Tha * 

desires fbr tha higher things sro, of oours% alao deslroa for unneeeesary things, 
for things not needed for aero lif u TeeT The arletocmtie end tlnocamtle nan 
would, of oouraa. Indulge In nonm loeseasy dealrea* Teat That la* — and this 
ahosa again that dealro la not the lowest, lower than aplritsdnsaa, but rather on 
tha c ont r ar y , only what kind of dwilro. That la a deliberate Uaitatlon of Fla- 
to'e psychology hero, Xuoidactall;^ the city of pigs sen bo said to ba United to 
the necessary dealrea* Too ramsofe », before Clausen goto hie Injury In it it's a 
dty of nooessaxy dealrea, end her* — that la alao the defeat of the city of 
pdga that it la predaaly Halted uj the ueceeairy dealrea* The higher dealree 
are absent tram it* But here In tiie eighth book and at the beginning of tha ninth 
which la the city of the necessary deeirwat 

■ Oligarchy•* 



3*3 


i 

CMprijr. 3h tide nwltt« to «ot«taSat tfao catty wtdoo tban la 

aoM hlrtrt o n Mnwtfta. batam tho ell? of pip ood tb* oUprtfdo ollrt tt*t 
Hd ho M. of tho oity of pip and ahat*s tho aUuutoat atatoMBt la ffcrar of tho 
oily of pip oooorlag la tho BaagUat r . 

; (Inandlhls reply),, 

s* v* 

It I* that. She health? city cod the true city cad area la one pea&eg*, the 
dty 0 Zs it p o cdb l c to say thet the oligarchic city 1c tho tree city? 

(Tncwtlhlo reply). 

(Transcriber's Sotos At thlo point tho rooordlaf equipment bepm to function 
defactively end it mm not' notiood ty tho operator, tturoftarot tho rmmlnimr of 
tho first oldo of tho tap% approadnatoly f or ty *ti*itas 9 is only barely oaditlab 
Aa effort viU bo acdo to tr c a oor ibo it to tho astont poodblo^ with csdscioa s in- 
diootod hy ollpoas or blank spaces* then tho top# via reversed. tho aol-fUaotloa- 
lug of tho equipment oiaatoaoooo3y c oc root od Itoolf oo that the aoooad aide of 
the tape la dearly andlhla. Vo dll note later oo tho podst at diioh tfaia oc¬ 
curred). 

Taa f that ii. . • bat stilly oho are tho ruling in the oligarchial 

eltr? 

(Inaortihlo reply). 

And tho other. ... role tho dty? 

•Tho poor.* 

(Hot remarks of Mr. Strance inaudible). 

(Znaadlblo question)* 

• 1 # 

—» 9 .that is a great question ohother. • • Tery crudely and politically, vbe® 
ther yea sen hare something oaoh better than — ttm Plato*a point of view — than 
aa oligarchic city. That ift'e-qaartioB. Too sac, far the T«y dsple raaaoa — 
b acaaso virtue cannot bo oo mill defined legally. Too kaoer 9 sooner cr latmr the 
arrangements for holding office •• that could be spalled out in legal taraso Bos 
if you sqr virtue — well; shat dona it meant It la easy to aey no poota cone in* 
That you oaa anally say f bat that doesn't guarantee rirtoa. But p ro pert y qualifi¬ 
cation* oan bo act up beautifully In legal t erne. Xou knar? And it la interestlzg 
that Arlatatle aoouaea Plato's Lam of being too oligarchic for hia taat% but 
that’s only soma object of poadSTo speculation. 2h tho Seventh Lattw, PlAto oo® 
aaaionslly says that Z did advise these people about Tesy ispartaxzt natter*. • • 
virtue or. • . but aa well. • • money. The Sorenth Letter has much oaoson oenso 
sdadom os soil os or groaUrmrm than hero la tho Bapdblto. But nor tho kqr these 
in the sequel shem ho wpmSm about the tyrant Is bia marmm and his sisUarlty 
with worn and also he's a drunk non. (?) But the fphaaia la auraly — on «us — 
Z hare hero at least five references shore ho Is oo np er e d to crus. That la abso¬ 
lutely crucial. Zb tho oosteset of tho Republic arcs ineamato la the tyrant and 
that — If you. • • the lawless doslroaToF uBSoh ho nantiooo iasast — froa the 
point of Tier of aero acncuol desire that ia 9 of course^ not opposed to Incest aa 
auaho Teat That’s dear. Tou favor eroa aa eroa does not asks the difference. 
Something sis# makes the diff me anon and therefore tho thoao of incest la lost and 



gr»1uil3y. • • lute m mm thin g tin, So h* — ba is — 7«, «• eaanot rood « « y 
thing. Burs la only ana aero point at afaloh va should look, la $7hb, tba tad. to 

tha aoqoala Xha laat apaaah la 57fcb» 

* # 

••Igr# Atedamtns, In heaven's naaa, , , 

* 

87 Zaoa, tgr Zoos. 

"*• « » 1st Zaoa, do 70 a RQea* that, far tha aalca of a nsaljr food girl 
firlaod b o un d to hla tgr no nacaaaary tit. • . .*■ 

T«i or literally tha not p aoa s sai y , bat not Biawaqy mm also — it is 
•Iso not propsrly, In, jaia lea* 

• • amh • ono would strike the dear mother, Ida ly nasessity and tea 
hla birth? Or for tha aaka of a hloonslrg ns*-found bey teieod not inn ensen 
to hla Ilfs, • • fl »» 


T«| not naoessssy la all ha Mgric •Eis life? la Shomy, Zes, laa? 

• f o • • ha ip# old rain blow* upon tha aged father paat hla prime, olooaat to 
hla kin and oldaat of hla frladaf Aad would ha subject* that to thaaa ns* 
favorites if ha brought tha uadcartha sane* roof?* »Tee, by Zeus, 1 ha — 
f A noat bias*ad lot it*se«ns to be* 1 said 2, 'to be tha parent of a tyrant 

son.* tit does Indeed,* ha said,* 

♦ # 

I«B| no* doaa — in othor words, one of tha way visibly of tha ty¬ 

rant la diet — ha sections harat 


(inaudible reply). 


las, but beat !jog hla parental tha great thms — you kno* — tha groat thaaa 
in Aristophanes’ Clouds where tha pqpll of Soerataa beats hla own teth*» aad ha 
proves by reasons wiich ha Boat have gotten ten that vlekad Soerataa that ttala la 
legitimate, and tha alnpla reaaonrtr^i that tha only natural title to mle la via- 

Xos if tha aon la vlaa and tha tether la rartae then the son 


la, of course, tha ruler of tha tettar and ruling Inolndaa tha possibility of co- 
erelan and coercion my 1 unlade physical ooeroioa aa va aey and that la hard to 
dlstizqplah ten beating. Ion know? That you can obaerra in erecy arrest mds 
aaywh s rs in tha world. So no* — bit tha tyrant la absolutely — doesn't recog¬ 
nise tha noat natural piety, filial piety, but that — uty doaa ha aey here in 
this particular contact — you ktiov 9 both Soanctes end Adstaantua avaar here. Bid 
yon aaa that? 


(Inaudible reply}. 


Tea, la other surds, tha ty r ant behares like Zoos* Sura, That* la hare indi¬ 
cated wall end shows, on tha one head, ho* bad these old stories ar% but on tha 
other hand, that they my have soma sense, rightly interpreted* That sonld pre¬ 
suppose that Zens 1 s wiser than Chroma and that mold require a long tmrestlgar 
of ooursn, 2b $?6b, at tha aad there — hare va hare re a c h e d almost tha «ad 
of tba discussion of tha bad regimen and then tha bad bbh and therswith almost tha 
end of tha tell* presentation of Justice, on tha one hand, and Injustice, on tha 
other, The tell presentation means va hare seen tha just nan and tha just regime 





bath Aflly developed aid tha unjust anaaitt* unjust rugtos perfectly developed. 
At thto point rttonoon takaa ov*r. Tha tool# *««<■» or tha had rwtow aw la 
aow waatAan *dth Mwlaanhw, tha ncro pedaetarton of tha ta» wan. Xt la mnwiij 
to re turn to ao HP* hot imQ| boons* bo in tbo ooo mo lit tbo 

dal* thing saving, la tha first' plane hr balag diaaattollod alth tha altar of da 
and than* bgr bedag — at, before, ly being dlaaatlaflad alth goaratw* refutation 
of gm w yaaoh w and dwandlng that tha uhole Issue ba opaaad Area eerstoh. 8a 
Olanonn mat ba aa t la fla d aara than aiyune alas, and therefor e ha takaa ow, Boar 
va reach tha daolalaa that tha torumleal city la tha uenst and neat Miserable 
olljr and tha r^al city thc-beet and happiest' — until $T6a» And earn va tom to 
tha too opposite Individuals, taro oppodta am, and lura tha qpwtlen — yw, «a 
have — ao wo hero the kingly aan and thw the tyrannical wn. tbo la tha kingly 
oant the Just ana* Xha tysuatt Tha unjust wn. Who to happiert Vhaaa Ufa to 

praftnblo? Tha praUstnsiy question In 577a* alU yen rwd that pi west 

0 0 

“lad would It not alao ba « ffclr dni1ag%» aald 3^ *to Mk job to aooept 
aa tha odr proper Judge of tha too nan the sm tbo to ablo In thooght to «d* 
tor dth understanding into tho ray caul and taper of n eon, and who to not 
like n ohlld atoning Un trae outside^ ew a d by tha tyrants* great atten¬ 
dant and tha pap and dreowtoaoe which they aaaaw In tha area of tha 
wurlA, bat to able to ooo through It dlT And what If I ahould tam, than, 
that the nan to toon wo oug h t all to listen to ha too has tfato capacity’ of 
Jodgaent and too has lived under tha sana roof with o tyr a nt and hw wit¬ 
nessed hto oondaot In hto can bona and observe d In peanon Ills dealings with 
hto lntlaatea to aach tontones toero he mold bast ba worn stripped of hto 
vesture of tra gedy , and too had llkaalao observed hto behavlar to the haaards 
of da ptolto Ufa —> and If w»i ahsold ask tho nan who has saw all this to 
bo tho aeoaenger to report on tho happtowa or n&sery of tha tyr ant as ecn- 

parad with other ■at" 

0 

Tw, road tha an swer, that to tha anewwT 

■That alao woqld ba a neat Just challenge.*" 

0 0 

In other wcrd s t mo Is orwipilUwfc to judge sf ms is aost scUmble, tbs royal 
man or tbs tyrsndsel sst Vhst is tbs onsiTf 

•Hs hss liTtd with tyrants* tbo tgrranzdeal Mb* 

. 0 

Well, wall. He ip* that* tha tottoata of -- yea, tha nan who hw Uvad * 
tottoateOy with ty r ants. Will you read tost Mr. fibers aaya on this point , go, 
that la —• beeauae it to not etdy Sliery. 

fit to an easy conjecture that Flats to thinking of htusalf and Btoeyalns X." 

« 

What do yon say to that? X naan, toting it swioualy and — truly t a king It 


. "Bow loag did Plato spend with Stoeystoet" 

m tow # 

Bs» Iss — no, thetas not tbs pr&aery qssstiom Diet would eon — Z mean, 
after you accepted Shoror 1 * assertion u basteaUgr sound then yon wocld hsTs to go 
iufto thstin detail* But Is it basically sound or omeundt Vhst does hs pr«r 

posst 
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*Tbat tMs 1 a Slat* aad not Seentaa." 

Sntftlyw taotfy< Si otlur wrii, what he* l^LI ia ii that KUto ia a v a y g 
gg a at blander*, that KUto cannot write a ta. cannot stay la eftwaat*. r mrt 
It to you that* Teat 

•Oh, Z aaoe* 

Do 70a aoot 

•That 1 a Socrates.* 


Z naan, sore Socrates la speaking, Horar forget that. Z moan, 70a can My, 
aa Mr. Sacha aald la a ray dangerous ngr> hara tha liopreaalan that hara par- 
tl o nl a r lff Plato epaala. If 70a lay to establish that lapresslan I believe you 
can — alll nor* succeed In that. I aaan there arc lapraaalona which can ha aa- 
tailifaidi Pbr a mp l e, that a certain book la particularly rich In alallia, 70a 
can aqr« That 70a can aotabliah by alalia statist!*, and other klada of iagrea- 
alone, but thla iapraeslon that ftUte^ aa it vara, lifta tha aaaka hear can 70a ea» 
tdbilah that? I believe that it la not a aoond method. 80 va ham — ao Socrotaa 
la speaking. Did Soorataa lira lntlnataly a&th tyr ants ? Tea? 

(Ihanrtlhle reply). 

• • 

With arooe Tea, that la a ray good point, hot 70a seat alao adalt that it 
la netqphorio, and that wold scan that atm la not drily not virtue, la not' paral¬ 
lel, which la adaittadly tha ease, bat alao absolutely niaarabla. Too know, abaa- 
Intaly — that eras la absolutely els arable. 

(Znaodlbla r auric) 0 

Zf ha la — Z naan, in thla oouUoct Soerataa would* barn to shew that eras la 
absol ut el y aiaarabla and that's hud tojram. Too know, thus la aone evidence 
within that* area la not aiaarahLa. Z naan, there are aone Greek plejw In ehloh — 
for ample, la Borlpddae* Helen it la praaentad that the woemu who are In a may 
bad attention aay the only splendor la their liras la anon. 

(Znaodlbla raeark). 

Hare in the ooatneto * Za tha content 700 have to prove that tha tyrannical 
life ia tha noat adLaarrible, tha tyrant's Ufa la tha mat nJsarabla. Hear if par¬ 
allel with area, area would hara to be adserabla. Does It not follow? That's tha 
content hare. 


(Inaudible murk). 

• * • 

Xae, bat — well, let as not — 1 st as — still, as Z aay. It la hard to aay 
that atm la a tyrant slaply because a tyrant has also to be a otrtaln kind of ha- 
nan being. But did Soomtao live Intimately with aay tyrant? 

(Inaudible eapohange followed by raaerk regarding tha guvumaat of "The Thirty). 

* • 

Then that was after tha Republ ic, after tha Rapddia, afUr thla conrarsatlon, 
(Tbandlbla remark)* 




•Vi* 


3*7 


lm» Ttm t la aboolAaly oorr a a t . I aan^ ha hoar Grltlas and CanddM «"i 
DtottM* and that was for • mb at Ida sagacity sufficient* AsA* thagr war* * 
ao r«y *A arable la every respect* that la, at ooaeaa,* quettAa. last I mma. 
-ahat mt* thaaa peopAT Mu** raad th* Mart speech, «brt you left off. 

9 9 9 • 

"•Shall wo* than* sake baUsve** said X* 'that ww arur of those Ao ar* thus 
Ala to Jodga and Ao har* are no* llvad wiA ty r aata* ao that m ^ have 

aanaona to ansser ow questions?* *By all Beans**" 

# * 

•So* In other word s * «* hare aoa not ardy to aniwiM that Socrates la ooqa* 
tent* on the basA of Intlaata Ufa irlth ty r ant s* hot area yo u n g ***«■—», Ton 
ao% that la lapertaA to consider. The ooapAsee la base — the question of 
o aay e tcn aa la explicitly raised. More aAply* th* flrat question la hoa unhapjy 
la th* tyrant or — hoa tnfaapfy la the tyrantf ThA question can 0017 ho tattled 
ty people aho bar* aeon that ha la ala arable, no otlur bob than that* lor* If 
Socratoa and dsnoon together look the aoapatanea than th* foUaaliy Judgaafc la 
not oo a y e t e nt . let na keep tfala la And* I a*T thla not out of aty love for* 
ty r arcy or out of — baoaoaa I believe that Plata wanted to reoaaaad ty raay* bat 
ai aply that we gat A AA Plato la really driving at* Xt will *»—"■- grodnUy 
alaar. Bo oarpraoent meeta th* oondltlon of being a ooefreteA judge of tyranal* 
cal Ufa* Bov* than, will they find a substitute for a dlreat aaparAnoe? 577 ul* 
Aero ww left off* 

• ' V 

■ 'Cone* then** said X* *aranrtno it thaa* hscall the general bo- 

t ween the Aty and the au^ and then observe la tam-what happens to each at 
Am.* That thlngat* ho said* * 3 h the flrat piece*' aald xl *wlll job oell 
Ao atst* governed by a tyrant trm or enslaved* speaking of it as a stated* 
Utterly enslaved*' h* Mid* *And yet yoe see la It nastira and fraeaen** *X 
sea** ha aald* *a ayll portion of each* bat the entirety* so to speak*'end 
tho beat pert at It* 1 * shanaftallyand wratohedly enslaved* • *Xf* then* • z 
Mid* ttha MU XMfldaleB the atstie mt not th# mm MiortioD' obtain la 
fain* and hla soul tea with bomdless s«rvllity and iUiberality, the beat 
and aost reasonable part* of It bedag anolaved* All* a retail part* the wowt 
and A* aost Aranisd* plays A* despot?* >inevitably t * ha aald. Then will 
yoa eay that such a soul A we laved or firaef • *Kna laved* X ehoold suppose*> 
•Again, doa not Ae sue laved and tyranaAA city least of all do what It 

really wlahaef • Tyoidaly so**" 

# • 

Tea* and so an. & other words* As paroll alien between A* poll* end* A* in* 
dividual taka As pleoe of tho direct eaperienoe Tan soo* A ethar weada** tluy 
don't know of — Socrates and Olaaoon — tluy don't know of how tyraAs live* tot 
th*gr know that tlur* A a parallel Lea between As po l l s and As individual and 
they tear that a tyrannically rolad Aty A Ao worst hind at Aly* aoet udsnrabl* 
as a polls* and hone* AA aAUsrlty proves AA Aa tyrant A Ae aoA tashapnr 
J individual* ThA — 70a ban It depends all on Aa validity A AA parallallan. 
W# — we are sot yA A A* eod* do on than* Bnr AA 'yo n aaa — all right* go 


•Than Ae tyxenaAA soul — to speak at A* soul as a stole — also will 
least of all do AA it vdahoi* bat being clears p a fo roe driva and drawn 1y 
A* gadfly at desire It will bo full at oonfaoton and repentance.* 'Of 
oourao** *tod noA Aa tyranaAA Aty b* ziob ar poor?* 'Baer*' Bun the 
t y r aA 00A also aost of necessity always bo needy and nifw Aon unful- . 
deolra** *80 it A** ha said** 




Ton aaa bars Ilia defective parallallm Mna tbs tyrant and tba palls. lbs 
tyranleaUy ruled* polls* la poorer* than a ikes polls would ba. Hanoa, tba t y r ant 
la poor* Zaa oar, vail, that warn, ana aan say, ailiwnatla that tba ^raanfe la aaal> 
thy.” Tyran ts ara days nsalttpr. I aaan, tUa am ba a^drlaally praam. I 
Man* boa do they Urat x think tb#r “ I bars no dovfet that Kfaroahohsr ltra at 
laast as trail aa Oorcrnur Boakafallor, for aramla. Tart X naan , if ha has a*y 
daslra for sons fanqr thing, ahatbm lt*a clothing or food or vbctsvar It ay ba* 
ba gats — you can ba aura ha vitt. gat it, Tm? And If ba santa to travel In ths 
■oat luxuri ous m a nna* ha can do that. So that's — that ara alnyla lndiaationa of 
wealth. So tyrants ara vaaltty. Thera's no question. Soorata know that, of 
oou r a a. and did yoc aaa shat ba decs barer Ha doesn't asy tba t y r ant la vaaltty 
(ala) — tba seal — tba tyrant la poor — ths soul la poor. 8a tba 
— that only reinforow tba aid staayt tiurs la no pa rellaliaa " tba polls 

and thar Individual, but tats aan the polls and tba seal of tbs Individual. Ba ab¬ 
stracts, In tba aaaa of tba sod, firm tba body. Bo abstraeta firm tha body and 
that la ana of tbs Ingr prmlsas of tba Rapedlia Indleatad tgr tba aatlocu tby * 
don't gat dinner. That's tha practical ab s t r acti on trm the bo^r. Ooed. la. go 

an hero, vbera yon loft off. 

• • 

"And again, naat not aneb a city, aa rail aa snob a nan. • • •** 

m • 

Oh Q9| I hi worryo Z made a sdstaksb At * 4 * — begin at m * 9 9 £78*0 7 «o 

"Perhaps 70a will regard tha one I wm about to nine aa still warm wretched* * 
What one?* *lhe oca,* aald Z, hho, being of tyrannical to a pe r p does not 
lira oat hi* Ufa la private station bat la ao unfortunate that by sene w» 
happy change ha la enabled tc baooaa an aotoal tyrant* * *X infer flroa what 
baa already bean said, < ha rqpllad, *that you apeak tn2y 0 ** 

Lat or atop hmrsb Zoa aaa hire tha dbaraatar of tha argonest* from what la 
aald before* Z tom thla oonolasicn* loaf Ba doesn't know directly i*cn npai* 
enoe and therefore tha oonolaslan depends, of oourse, on tha quality of tha jrsn- 
isoBo That — we would bare to —» now how doaa ha go on than at thla paint? 

"*Tas«* paid X, *bat it la not enough to o up poaa aooh things* We mat asaa® 

Ina the# thoroughly ty reason and an argmant* * • **• 

# 


Ion aaa, Socrates iadloataa how loopy tha ar g um ent was qp to thla paini» Tea? 
Forgive thla s tr ong expression, bat wo wot not, oat of fsloo reference for Rato, 
dqprlve ourselvwo of tha greatest benefit we oan gat fton Elate* Thla we gat only 
If wm aaa tha defectiveness of thu argument# Its? 

# « and an a rg um e nt aooh aa this* For ov inquiry concerns tha greatest 
of all things, tha good Ufa or tha bad life* 1 *Qulte right,* ba replied* 
•Consider, than, if thwe la anything In what Z aay 0 for Z think wa scat get 
a notion of tha natter from these cacanplaa** * 7 ttm which?* f Froa ladlrfrinal 
wealthy private dtisena In oar states who poaaeaa mazy slaves* For these 
resemble tha tyrant in being rulers over many, only tha tyrant*# cash ere era 
greater#* *Tae, the arso* ‘Ton are ssare;, then, that they are unafraid and 
do not fear their slaves?* What should they fear?* *Sothlng, f Z said* *bot 
do you perceive tha reason wtyt* *Tee, because the entire atate is ready to 
defend each dtlaon*** 

Tea — and now ha makes an ec^erlaent in thought# Let ua taka the slave cam- 



• oat of thopaUs, set Mb don tens them otter — his fdlav ott l* 

son r» oo mot help Ida against hla •krw, and In that a riiaj ho would be 
tear* Ho would ha oorgrtetaly la tha — at tha ner of tba almas, fhls la tte 
aitoatloa of tha %ndk* Hoe shat said ha aaadad, of econo, would ba to see. la 
tfala alalia — yea — It la of oooraa not tha ana aaaa — la tea alalia adanataf 
_ dad ana voted hara to taka lato consideration tha dlfforaaaa, for nayla, shat 
mid bat Xmasa, ha la aov •• ha aad Ida wife aid ddUra are ao* alom with 
. fifty alaras, ableteodled aaa, and absolutely at tha any of ten, loo know, 
llha sqm people la tha Conga aov tern tlaa to tlaa. • • • Shat la tha Ufa of a 
tyrant, loot tha qnastlon is, la tho tyrant n Isolated? 

(ZnaodXblo reply), 

tha slavaa teo olaotad hi* 7n* So, la ate* sarda, shat la tha question 
hara. If n mld analyse that pmpnly I baliara wa would oooa to tha g roat 
qpastlsn shite would ho srn agHodila to tha store on me noag Ida slaosa oa 
that taliada test te d tha povn of parsasoloat Vo hero hand fhataatla stain 
about tha povn of pnaoaalaa la Booh TX. Ton rnafen, tha phUoaophn oould 
pnsnads tea Multitude teat thnr 1st thwasalras ba rnlad tgr Ida aad lot teontere 
npal tram the «Uyv Ton to ovt Baoanao tea pMlnaophn mats to role — to odn 
oato tho young ohllten coqptotaly Hem snatch, toy oonld not a rey done 
alara osan la ante a situation pernaada tea alara that ha ted to do teat Imammm 
it aaa tha lav of tea oltr. Ton kauv, aov so aro first an all and ve art all 
agate and wa Just elect a~ laa d n aad thy, oa tha basis of this beautiful speech, 
thy elect hla tho laadn, aad sna£y thy sill not ha «■> sail, ha ay not — ha 
won't has* tha povn ho had bafora but ba will ba sofa, That's ftori til a This 
would ba oaa of tea aay quotlaa shite ana would hara to salsa. At ay rat* 
tha ky podizti not a slagls sample of ay ty xouit la glrn, Aad «*■"- are gtr»* 
mu no israydn. Ho aydrlasl proof, aad that's ray strange, That la — I aaaa, 
teat tooteadge of ty ra n t s aaa so prusqppaae thaaa pooplo tedt I naan, not Th raay 
aaten tea sn from feraIgn — fra a foreign oily, bat thaaa y o ung Athenians, , • 
shat toped edge of lymata oaa wa sup po se thy bait 


•Don Stean ooantT Hadn't Plsfstratn aad Salon already ruled In Athsaap 

• • • . 

Tm, wall Solon m not a tyrant© Plmir trmtam , yon mmn, and Hlgprchai and 
mo© Snri© Worn thfly ootorlono in Athaoo aa r«y adnarabla — aa man mho had m 
▼ary sdsnblm'lifat lhat m tha ooanon atocy about tha Athenian tyrant*? That 
ns. afUr all* not — About a huiabr a d yaara bafar* tha oouraraatlon took plaoao 

(mandible reply), 

# # • # te 

'Bo, OodU VaU* la a may — oo,> mall, Piairtratus izxtroduead a vanan, you 

bot 9 and b rought har in aa a kind of goddeat© Ton knout And it maa ragardtd aa 
a maay stcpAd aaaoonr'of hla. Ton toovt - Bo — that — bat teat sn tho ewrant 
Ties? VdU, thoro was, la tea first place, tea official dovonatla Slav that thy 
ware wiefcad people and tea tyraaadeftda^ Arlstogedtoa and Heredias, vna ragndad 
aa haron — yea — by tbs Athenian* Bat thno was also anothn resin aad 
which said that this was a rosy cruda papain Slav, Tar eiayle, Thaydidao pro-* 
ante tha nors sober rlav aad Socrates himself la the Btonteos which, of ooiarse, 
Mr, Sbory would asm allow to bo inrlttsa hr Plata, but at ay rata tears wore 
sorely too schools of thought regarding this — bub than sn no “ it was net «*■ 
IrersaUy adalttod la Atena that Ttolatrsfem aad Btpparteaa lad a particularly 
miserable Ufa. I mean, teat la — there was no bates for this assertion* there- 
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0 • 

tang all tbs n on would ww aasd • proof of It, tat this proof io not gt wo> This 
proof la not gins. Bor tbs parallel loftloa la $ 80a at tbs oad» 

••And in addition shall wo not Arthur att r i b ut e to Ida all that we spoke of 
befttrife and «y that ha ant needs and* by raaaon of Ida rtde, oaaa to bo 
atlll non than ha waa, uardoua; faithless, unjust, fkiwdXaas, laplous, a 
▼easel and boat to ell iniquity, and ao da consequence bn Mwielf mmt uctaap- 
rt and naka all about hda sot* Hfo nan of aenaa idll gadaaagr that,* ha ***** 
•Conn thaPpt aald I, •non at last, mrm aa the judge of last iaataaoe pro* 
nouaeai, ao do you declare oho da y o ta r opinion da flrat la happiness and tho 
second, and etadlarly Jotlge tha others, all. fire in succession, the royal, 
the tlaooratlo; tha oligarchic, tha daaooratlc, and tha tyrannical nan*' 
•Hur , 1 ha aald, # tha daolaion la stay# Ibr aa If tiny vai choruses Z dodge 
than in tha erdm of thair «Ktraao% and ao rank than la respect of Tlrtisa ' 
and vice, happiness and lta ooBtray # 1 •Shall we hire a herald, tha^i aald 
3* tar shall X aysalf naka pcoolnation that the ton of irlatoa pr onoano ad 
tha baat nan and the neat righteous to be tha happiest^ and that ha da tha 
ooa oho da tha wst JApgly and a king emr hiaaalfi and declared that tha 
neat evil and nost unjust da tha aoat unhappy, alio again da tho am who, hat* 
dng tha noat of tha lyramdoal t anp a r da hi waif, boomnaa aoat of a tyr ant 
ovw himself and over tha yta&eft •Lai it hare bam ao prpalalwd ty you, • 
ha aaddo •Shall Z add the olmsaa •alike whether thair chariot nr in knoan to 
all nan and gods or ia not'knunPT* ’Add that to tha pTflolaflatirm,’ ha said, 
Way good, • mid Ij tthia, than, would ba one of cur. proof*, bat **—*»»» 
this s e con d one and aa* If thore ia anything In it* 9 * 

# y # 

V •. • 

So now, wa are through — tha first proof la girw — yoa see, without azqr — 
X naan, we hare seen that tha proof ie — does not liTe op to the atandarda of a 
de n a n a t ra tloDo X think that 1 * cafe to ay 0 It la particularly interesting to aaa 
tha cnaplate abaanoa of asw aapAiical proof and this would not raqudre aqr hard 
s t u d y baosaeo thay had the tyrants at thair doorstep. Set Critdaeo that would be 
wroego that wea aftar that tint* Xou know! Tha thirty tyrants* Safe tha three 
— especially Plalatratoi and Hl p p n rabns and tha wnawi ia eXasrt not basaoaa 800 * 
rataa didn’t think of thea^ taut they would not ba ao'aazzlfaat proof* that these 
Athenian t yr ants were sort unhappy than, for wnple, Sadia before Syracuse* Ton 
know, ia 3dad3y« A tay nioa and pious wn with a tarrible wdU It da not wai~ 
festly and ao aaay to groat that Stoles 9 fata ww preferable to tha fkta of Pdada« 
t r atW o That would need a onteh longer a r go wa t than la gtrou here* Teat Tost 

•» • • aa X right that Plato uni Qlauoon ware brothers!* 

Teso That’s X think tha gaaawlly ecoepted rloWe Tea, X aaa no reason to 
dm Art it 

(Inaudible ronark referring to tha phrase "the son of ArlstonP ia tha above quoted 
pMMga). 

• 00 00 0 

7«i wall, tun — bo, bwe It is — oh, I im, you thiak. • • that's Plato, 
tat la the oaatcct — 

(Xfemdifel* clariCLsatien), 

« # 

Bo, wall, X think it is son rcssoatbio to — althcagh it Is la assd of «c~ 
plin,ttoB why he esys *tb« ms of iris-ten,* It Is true, tat still art the first 




r’ :; 


s&ajkfrttljnontaolnnait. That Aid Socn tn ~ nos, tfc 1* so l»- 

'CSttSS&ASSwy&WK3ti5RfiSr 

SoenaUa rrnnlal— to th* atala etty la th» aat of Qlnan that ——m v i a» 
pa^ rb—» oetatowa of tha «9«i«rH; it j—tm» TwT tor that la tba tint 
v P*nf tbofe I«i tat on on only my too proof oonalatr la onion 

; fifaa' • flotltlOTi oaoo* Xho ftotltlooo oooo horot «ho oooo of iUa «1kto ooan 
i *** ** ta d den ly 4th Ida dm la tho aea. On ooold pactupb it la hi» trt 
ooao of .tho-tamest n'io ois aaks >■«—.i» jarlUMa la (Otaan<a apoodb la 
ottar ao rta, t flaaon — rwr boo doea on ooll that — (Onan'a fiction of tho 
p«footlp Jnat wd»l| rogartod aa a portaatly uajurt an — job ranker — 
aadmffna all tba. . Shat — Soontaa repUtea la Mat. Socrates atm Ida 
tho onlo of that aim sonar alth Ua alms -rut That la. la a aagr. Soar 
to — Socrates* flatten la tha reply to Olanon's , it la nt 

" tfiooghSaaeon alao natod — oho ooa that — Mr* — yea? 


*X» tharo a pn oa Ariatoa. , . T* 

* 

Tata 'Wall, I — it'«aa a Uatorloal foot, I think, that — or rattur- ahodtt 
aar a fact, a rooertod aat, that tho f*thor*o nan, HLtto'a fkth«*a ana, on 
Arlateo, VtU, thoro la a oouaetion — yea, raroBy Arlatan 1 * aaaabo* telwU w 
Hem arlatot. rhleh moan tha boric ToaT And tha raft ra — art this ttato llkad 

• , *toBad of proro — you Imca — for eawpXej Socrotoo* nthor on 

— yoa — Tlrtuo oocdbg into slcbt, cooing Into light, Too? Art 
Soerstea* father** ana la derived to aochroiom aqnhor, torn art oration. 

Watt, ao «ond« that tho son of Sophranfion (?j ond should bo tush 

a Tlrtneoa mom, aad that!nato*s ffeth«r*s ano hod emtMng to do olth tho boat 
aa la arty n aeeldant, 

(Jtartthlo mark). 

0 0 • •• * 

Zaa, aura, am. BoturoUy. And Joet — hy tha aay, Z ooold Ilka to av 

• • • tho oo ou oo r o of Soeratoo «• no of thn la sailed, oho la alaglad oat la 
Tho AaaZoar of Sooratoa, IfUotuo, aad that baa eomtUag to do otth caretaker. . . 
an Socr at es oaoo iaak« you oarotokora oara ao nch for tho U& that you hero Bo* 
eossd Mo ooa lad mmxr other paw ooov« Z do not know dv this Is dans bans* 
tat It uy — Z tailors it hss aanirthing s«rs]gr to do with ths solsadtgr of tho 
oncoaisn* lost Vow you*rs grsafc i.pprshanslen that tbs osss taars Jostles night 
ta vssk hss bsso eoagdatsSy disposed of* Ta? Vo sro nos ahsolots 3 jr» . # sro nos 
wngaaliflscOy on tho aids of Joitim sod hors so laid it don. • • proelalalag lt» 
Zf top later on should tary to play around with tyrszsgr yon bars to go book on yosr 
on word. . • » That. Z would say. leans to ta tho bast dots on His sorfhes of ths 
thing* Tssf 


(Tnaotthls mark). 


But than h# asntlons — ta qaetss both Gflsnoon and tdotimtno* Tsa. 1st 
that ns n — yoa kn ow — which ta qaotsd trm s post and parhqps'th* post 

ns Gritdss — yon know, this wioksd nan Ho boons liter on a tyrant, wh ic h 
would neks it a bit wars ocnpliostfd. Bos 1st os thsn torn to tho oooond proofs 
Tharo sro sltogothsr throe paroo& and Z manttonsd on noro thsn ons osctslon that 
what la la ths la partdLeolirly interesting*, Sasha said with quits a 

for OGaantatora and with aans rricenc# on ths sorlhos that ths third proof is, ao 
to apsak, tho blggsat proof — tho biggest — ha didn't My — 
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it's not your wort, 1 tan* But I ballon tba aaeood proof la tho nt lafemt- 
las* far tlda proof la rtUttidr abort. Dm — baginnlqg bora vbora «« i*ft 
att and uadint la 583b. Xm, am abet la tba praalaa — uafortnutaly n oannot 
raad tba *>oXe tMa^ ibat la tha obaraot*- of thla proof! It la aaaUr to aaa 
obat it la tbaa obat it la net. So yoa aadarataad obat Z aaaa* Z naan, if aa>^ 

. thins la not auatdaaad yoa oan*t aaa It thva. Tor aae! Bat It la m 

laportant to aaa abet la not —tloaad, abat la not, than obat la. tar tba poeal- 
larlty tba aaoood pro«f la that It doaan't daal t&th tba tysant. Lot aa law 
ana man Zook “la net ewe. ... Pardon! 

v, 

(TnawHhlo r—rk ragardlns tba dnentlA son), 

• • 

I« f Z bolloro tho tyrant its not oren mentioned hm^but bo surely playu no 
roXo os snob and vtyt Z gave tho reason before, Ton knar, tho disproportion be¬ 
twee n tripertition of tho eoul ond tho partition into* five of tho regime and ha 
door not daal here with tho eub-diviaiooe, Therefore, tho aaeond proof daals only 
with tho highest nO| tho tiacarstie man and tha nan 3 m k 0 S taken together oo tho 
central proof doaan’t oonrlnoa a^rthing abort tha particular misery of tha 1y- 
rant. Zt is a misery ooonon to tho oUgerohl* man, tho dworatio nu, and tho 
lyraxmloal ana* That’s striking and that’s tha oantnl proofs 

(Znandiblo raark). 

Zee, Z world lika to continue that if job permit! yea, Ooodo Vow lot mo 
ooot This proof proves only tho stperiorlty of tho mon vto Iotoo wisdom to tho 
nan dm lavas honor or vletoey and of both of them to tha nan dbo lores money or 
gaiai way gain Imr, tyrant cr non-tyrant. If tha tyrant abound hsppsn to ba a 
lover of gloay or vietcey — it eonld happon — than ha would bo superior to zsa- 
bar throof Tory interesting, And — but that le ly no naans all. By tha way. If 
wo ooold daro to go out of tha peigtm of tho Kamibila tod on out of tho pagao of 
Plato altogothar tharo la a veay Aawua daooaa state me nt on tha of 

t y r mmy by a ooct anyiorary of FlirtSj also r student of Soorataa 9 pupil of Socrm- 
too, and that Is Zanophon’a short dialogue, Biero, Vhat doao a visa man Slaonldv 
oay tharo about tha motivation of tha tyrastV Kandriokt 

8 Eros,* 

0 

*h 

(Inaadlbla r—It). 

0 • * 

TM| but still what Sanaa out — I maos, aa tho ohareetaristle, tha tola (f) 
stataBOOt about what makes man tyrants* honor — honor, victory, this kind of 
thing, Sara, But seasons could sty wo cannot draw axy conclusion trm. what Sim¬ 
onides says is Zeasphen, • • to whit Plato tho ugh t. Vow — bat 1st as look at 
531a, at tha and* tha last speeeh in ■o B * PardonT 561a, Toe, tha last apeoah 

tharo. Bo, wo oan also rand tha speech before, I believe that’s batter. Tea? 

# * 

wind what,’ said I, ’aro wo to suppose tho philooophar thinks of tho other 
ploaruros oompered with tha delight of knowing tho truth and tho reality, and 
being always oooupiad with? thit vhila ha laarnaf 0121 ho not think than far 
renamed from true pleasure, and call than literally tha pleasures of necessi¬ 
ty, since ha would hare nc usu far than if necessity vara not laid upon him?’ 
HTe may ba sura of that,’ he *aid, ’Sine#, than, tharo Is contention between 
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the eorwwl 1ypos of j JL——s and the Uvea thanlnif not mrely m to 
which la tho aero hoaorabl* or tbo aaro base, or tbo IN or tbo bettor, but 
whloh la actually tbo aero pleasurable or firoo tea peia, boa oould wo dot*- 
alas rtioh of tbao apoaka aoafe tmlyt* *2b fhftth, Z aaaaet tall, • ho oold,* 

la, Hast la ~ what la tba typo that you aald Ur.SoehoT Who la aoat oen* 
pot ait to jrtgat tbo loser of wlodo^ tbo lorar of boncr ( and tbo lorar of bodily 
thiaga ad wealth la gaiaralT Who la aoat ouapetant to Judge which la tbo hlghaet 
ploooapot 

y^lhe lorar of wladon. 1 

/ Shy» 

■Baoaasa bo boo tbo oblllty of baiag aUo to asperlanoo tbo pi aaaiu aa of tba 

athon, but tbqr ooxmot oeperlwno tba ploaflore of wlsdoa." 

# • 

So, la other a orta , ha Inoaa all tlarao Hada of plaaotraa art tba other; da 
sot art therefore bo la neat eeapcbaotj yaa* Art t h er ef ore — ther ef ore it la do* 
oldod la favor of tbo phUoaoptur, tbo lorar of wlsdc% but firm what point of 
wier la tba phUeoopbls Ilf a profmUa to tbo Ilfo dodloa t od to rletocy art tbo 
Ufa dodloatod to woalthT iron what point of rlor bars! 


KLoaouro. law you roaaabar the onmaiaslnn w hi c h fllaaoongera to Socrates, 
Thorw was no r ofarwn oo to pleasure art aapaalally 583b — yee, at tba beginning of 
583 b, tba art of this proof 

0 

•*And so tbo last piaap baLoegs to tbo lor* of gala, aa It smb,^ 

0 

Tea, art tba aact speech, 

• 0 

■lbat, then, would bo two points la anrtnwinri art two rlaterlaa far tbo 
just waa orar tbo unjust, *" 

Taa, but who — regarding wbri kind of Just wan did tba aaoeod proof ahor 
tbat ho la siyarlar to tba uajust i«at , 

(Z&aadXbla reply). 

• # » 

Bo, no, not o wort about that,, Bow la tba — I oaan, there waa no raf a r m o s 
to tbo just am la tblo whole proof eoooept ty lapUastiao. tho — of duo lo tbo 
aooort — 


■IhllosopbeKW." 

• . # 

Tba pbllooopbert So tba aooort aegawnt, tho central a>gaaent, provoo that 
tbo Ufa of tho jhllooopbar la myerlar to tho life of tho non-philoaopfaar art tba 
Ufa of tbo lor* of gloay lo caperlor to tbo Ufa of tbo lor* of wealth. Tba 
tyrant aa tyrant la out* If tbo tyrant should h^pea to bo aa least aa nosh a 
lorer of gloay or sup«rlarlV than a lorar of wealth, ha would bo In tbo aooort 
port ae " art not la tho third position. Tbat'o aa mowing thing, an abooluteay 
anaslxy thing, lad now wo eona to the third proof rtlah Is Introduced with groat 
— with trmpats, os you would see whoa you rood tho baglnrtag. 



(Quag* of lap* Beginning at this point tha 
■JJjr sad tho troneorlptlon oanbo asdo fins i 



** 1 d 1 near te tha tiriil In tha OH ypt a n fhaMaa to tha Mriar and to i~Hyri~ 
•a Zma — (tsan that othar plassnra than that of tha InUUlgma la not 
aliagatb* ar*n real or par* hat is • kind of sewpolntl^ m I no to 
hare hand fton sane visa mas and pat this woold bo tha paataat anl moot 

dadalra onrwtfan** 

• * 

0 

• T«, now, good, ill right! woold bo. Bot yoji saa also that Soarstv, In a 
dlaaoodataa hlaaalf from this argOBaoti la a ajr, Ho MffW, aa 1 hara h«cd 
atn sano wlaa man. I think 3 her*r. who knows i railM tf, has also a solu t io n to 
that* Tost that does ha apt 

■It would aaan to b« a y oun g student of Socrataai Plato hlaaalf." 

• • • • . 

Ah ha* T«o Veil, you can My aiythiag# hot that li # of course, not — 1 
don't dare to «obr« that question* Tho first question would bo — before I would 
dreao of* doing thot Z would say wby dooo Socrates say he hM hoard it fsem low 
wise non, which ho didn't say In tho B r gunont xrabv too or in nbr one* Hy 
dooo ho ov thott Z do not tear. Sou tho o rg uMnt hare doolo with pleasure again 
tut teas onofehor point of tloii purity of pleaowM* Tho highest pleasures oro 
tha purest pleasures and then tho ~ shot it lo up to is that tho purest'pleasures 
oro those of tho Just mm and — tho Just auw So it is not tho bigness, groat* 
now, quantity of pleasures, but tha purity of pleasures* Therefore this re qui res 
on onaiyeio of pleasure eo ordinarily understood end then people would oar# of 
eourse, o tyrant 1 aorta tho aost pl s a o p ai r life, Bo boo oil food and drink and whst 
net, what a nan eould hare In all contort# all tho ploMuras* Are thooo guxolse 
pleasures? That'o tho question ibidb, lo bvo raised and tho point ten whidh ho 
otorto is roughly tfaiot that theao plooaureo are all related essentially to palife 
For a mple, the pleasm of* anting la related to the pain of hangar* Zf this 
pain does not prooeds eating# it's not pleasant# and tharafeco thesa ploasurea are 
not pars* Bat thare is ona kind of pleasures — one «aaple lo given in $3ib of 
pore pleasures atom* tho efaoenoo is In no way painful and these ore the pleasms 
of oaeQUU For oone reooon th^ ere singled cut* Too?' Z seoi^lt la a questioso 
Iky does ho not give tho pleasure of sounds and sights, w hioh would seen to hare 
tho sano ohmoter, that wo do not hare thio kind of pain of hangar — like bongv 
or thirst — and yet we find then pleasant* Tha pleasure of swells is here taksn 
os an ample of o pure pleasure* Tou snail roots or other flora* — that la so* 
armed — and if you — the rosea are absent# you are not pained by it as you are 
pained If you are hangar and haws so food* Zt 9 s a pure pleasure* The kgr point 
wfaiohwo nust rsmhar is# of ooursi# pleasure of tho oeoeeo# and In the latar ar- 
gurnet tho pleasures of tho less oro ocnpletely disregarded* Bos ho uses in tho 
sequel the following taboos tho top end the batten end the piddle* Ban when o 
son is pleosod'^dien ho eats then it neons In this schwa that ho has oomoirtort hare 
ikon osptinoeo# tea painful eaptiuees# to filling, pleasure* Bat this Is abso¬ 
lutely relatiTo — rwaaino ralatiwe to tho storting point and tho thaelo lr tho 
true virtues are here'and the aon *«ho k now s only these pleasures of filling# of 
satisfaction of nsedg# Is — doesn’t soar taste the genoins pleasure. This is ' 
ther general schoa ho uses hrt which leads to quite a few questions* $Qf d# 
end# if you would rood that* 

* 

"’Then is aot*that which is fulfilled of what more truly Is# and which itself 
Bore truly is# mare truly filled and satisfied than that which b ting itself 
leas reel is filled with more unreal things?* 'Of oourseb 1 " 
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(toeo. fco, I neeat tl» nact speask, 

9 9 

■*lt# then, to be. . . .' (Xanghfer). Z an mty hapiy. X think I kan 

he Hid anaUn.* 

>• 

BmOyr 

V 

"Ton Motioned smU yoursulto Th^ snail the dlnmr eeaAqg la «d fbr a 
hungry an there's no pels like mailing • dinner 70a're not coiz* to get.* 

Part a pr y o a To right, I don't knar. Tas, I aeon, anrirlnaUy 70a are rlgbt, 
las. Oh jm, I knar that too. Zee. 0 » on. Tea. 

■•If, then, to toe f&lad with shot befits astove Is pi suture, tha that which 
In are really filled with real things would are really and truly ease m 
to enjoy a true pleasure, while that which partakes of the lea truly aslnt* 
ant would toe lass truly sad sorely filled sad would partake of a las trust* 
worthy and lea true pi ■■.lire,, 1 * 

9 9 

Tea, now thIs — yscr, there in another point itiah In mp^. Zh the first 
place, he eterte tea the bo^r, tea the filling of the body ayl eleo the emptying 
of the bo^r, end It would imply that the esfrt y lqg ie • imply petnfbl, end thet is 
net tne 9 I thinks Ooodo But we will net go into that. And thee he gees cw 
ten the filling of the body to the filling of the eosl* learning, end diem the 
body Is filled with perishable things surely, the body oen be — the'soul is 
filled, it learns, with things ^iloh ere i3xi7i 9 iagpirishehle things 9 end there¬ 
fore the pi eeewre is lasting end gmlneb Ibis ie the pattern of this srgu—itu 
Bow — end it ie -• yes, end the Ingr# the principle teens ie the notion of pare 
pleeonre end thet pare pleasure — not the qnantlly of pleasure^ bat the quality 
of purity dstermdnes the preftebility» Bure ie e statement on this subject of 
greet importance historically in tends Bacon's Adfenoenent of Iserdara *8eorm® 
tee pleeee felicity in en equal end oonstent pesos o i ind /pare pE BSr y end 
the Sophist, in tide teee fldldeij in msh desiring end mb anjeylag end then 
th^T AOl ten ergmst to ill wonto, the Sophist caring thet Soermtee* felicity 
wee the fetidly of e Meek or e stone end Soentes seyiag thet the Sophist's fe¬ 
tidly was the fdleity of one who had the lteh who did jwthlag but itoh end 
eorateh /you know — peiirtng end pleaeure of scratohlirfand both these opinione do 
not wenTtheir s upp ort s # 11 And then he eqre *• goto on, "Con it be doubted thet 
th«e ere some who take sore pleasure in enjoying pieaenrae than eone others end 
yet, nevertheless, era leee troubled with the loss sr leering of thm* Zt team 
to no thet eoet of the doetrinee of the philosophers ere nore feerfnl end oantlon* 
ery then the nature of the things requires** The upshot Is pl es su ri with pepper, 
the pepper of desire and fear end uncertainty sokes the pleasure as e dule big- 
ger and non desirable then the pore ple esu re e like ensiling roses — roses, not 
eteeks — of which Socrmtee s pok S o And this ie, I boilers, a kqr peeeage because 
the notion of pare pleesuree Is dwreloped by — first in the Platonic dialogues 
and than also lat«* ty the Epicure ms, That's alee pure plaoswasf that kind of 
hwikwtim ie the basla for e ray eoeetle norelltyo Teat And the B e ongrlm ie for 
e Tory vpaastre norelily end that hae infinite consequences the noet feaoue of 
whiah le celled politioal so ont n y. That eonee ten Bacon. Ton tenant If plea¬ 
sures — end we think today when we hear hedoaden we here in nind thin nodm 
hedoeden first preached qp by Beeore end in practice, of c ou r s e, oeeval with sen, 
but thet e philosopher should sey this, the first who preached thet as far ae Z 
know is Bacon. The point* all — which Socrmtee makes here — ell pleasures of 
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Iht Tiler- ‘ttiI rliwniri. nnt rwri ptow, <My tta pMtos ^tm Imass 

m« piuMin* to 5ws tfcm to • passage tatoh sa should rwri T mum It to nov 

•too to tbs splritad ■ ! writ of tho wd. So jtn taro ttett 

== • • • ■ 

••So, agato, aoot not tho Ilka hold of tho hlgh<wplrit«d AmmA, ohanorw a 
■on succeeds to sattoXJrtog that port of hto'aatno — hto oorotooonaoo of how 
or hrooijr, hto tore of stotcaqr hr viol moo, hto lltotwpar hr todalg —a to 
•hgwf, • • 

* • 

7«| nor 1st us stop hero,' low ha a^s hnra, his lore — his mawj because of 
lows of riabmj, ridmmm — not lore of honor * his riatcay tor — his TioLaooo ty 
lows of honor, sod his epirltednass — hara we have, of course, tha word spirited* 
aass — because of dnstolisi that Is sansfehlng like hard to plassa^ belj* discon¬ 
tented, being IntraetauST^Ani aavsgat that is tha lias of that* Bara is — 
that* is s vary Infonastive psssaca dbout this central part of tha soul, splritad- 
aass, that it is Linked up hara with this fmlwental griiilnass, 

Whspfalinasa would parhaps bs tha bast words tha tltXa of s oosady ty Aristophanes* 
2b othor wor ds , tha wood of tha oitlsan o onw nad aith his c o u n tr y aad up in azws 
against the soanr. It is s dnstalli* s condition of — of sow* of discontented- 
nass leading to savagegy* - 

•Could I ask s question!" 

Tea, please, please, 

(Xnaodihla quaatloB) e 

• Tea, aura, and also tho wall Iraoan otparlanoe that learning aaa be painful* 
Tag, sure, I mean than are all kiada of great questions than and therefore the 
question osrmnt be settled on tha basis of mere plaaanrii only in this ways that 
sa tha a rg u men t is given in the* second p roo f , that tha pleasures of understanding 
— thqr are vary great* I naan, if you understand something — yea — tha clarity 
is sons wry grstiftring and enjoyable thing- and paap l a uho know all three kinds of 
pleasures — yes — tha pleasures of eating, drinking, and sa o^ and even of nongr 
asking, and tha pleasures of superiority, viotory — yes — sad tha pleasures of 
understanding itself — if th^r say we rata these last highest and tha tao others 
are lnoanpatant to Judge — yea — baoauaa thgjr don’t know than truly, to idiich 
judge are yon going to appaalT 

"apirloslly, this is a very curious touch — there are acne veay curious- 
assunptions thers, because are there no philosophers who suddenly decided, 
uho had eons to tha end of the road and tasted all three and than said, on 
tha beats of what we*ve found out of all tfaraa X*n going back to, say *aP or 

sqr r b," or uhatarer It aey be 0 * 

# • 

Ofttand, only «• sans occurs to as, I scan, 70s tre spasktog nos af — 

(tosadibto rant ), 

• • 

Bo, new was a philosopher, but a eoun Uy na n of yours vho turned 

My trim philosophy after hxrlz^ dedicated his youth to pbUosojptQr sod that is 
Durid Bona, or mould you disagree with as, Bk» MUlmrf 

•I would disagree,* 

Ion would not disagraaf 
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"I mid dlnagroa,* 

I (Mb 111 right* 9 h ~ than 7m soa, 1 don't kaor • dagli aaapig, 
Pndont 

• ft- 

■Hart of'the interpreter* would agree that hi* later works sran’t too phllo- 
ooittody tat it would imi to ns this Is an error of interpretation of phil- 
ooortTft 1 

Z »«§• Good* lad Z think Z know tout ar g w at in datadl trm tha stataaant 
yon gars no sons tins ago* Z an willing to adadt that tha oaso is opan. Z do not 
think — for U MSgrte* yon find — for eocaopla — frequently that sonsons who la* 
say* a profassor of philosophy and profi t to bara w«y grant adndxzlrtratlre abili- 
tias and than his college or unlfwrtily is In groat flnanoisl troubles and than ha 
Is pre ssur ed into haoonrfng a praaldant or administrator of sons sort* That hap- 
pans* lad than* what — yon know — and than yon oan say ha enjoys this wonderful 
feeling of bating his flngars in so aaxy p&as — yon know «■» and noro than philos¬ 
ophy* tat than Z would say ha has dsoaysd sons, a kind of pranatira sanUlty* 

•But Plato is rarely an anhdgnoos fallow Massif** 

las** in a way* las* Although not as wicksd aa Maoanlqr presented him* Taw* 
las — no* sorely Bacon liked all three kinds of pi t a ewr ao There is no qaastloBo 
Sore* That Is a w«y great question and this argument which was brou ght op in 
Book Z and which aaamad so merely rldioalons — yon know* tha artisan* strictly 
understood — yon rsoashar — tha physician* for nspli — who new makaa a nia- 
taks who is no — ss xrtiivw in no wsor o^^amd with aor r —^ 

Whethar this is so silly if applied to tha philosopher* that Is the groat qosw 
tioco Vs — In other words* whether — the philosopher strictly understood is not 
troly a rsey fi r t u o ua sen* as Socrates always assorted* and whethar the famous 
ample* to tha con t ra ry do not — Z naan* thqr would not dw tr a ct from tha fact that 
Bacon was an artranaly gifted man* Bo one could possibly deny that* tat that 
there was something wary tnaphUosophla in his whole sake op in spite of tha gre a t 
philosophic power s which ha possessed — you know, a oompted philosophy* not 
beoanss ha took tribes — that is perhaps not so isportamt* yon know* Z naan given 
the usages of that tins* tha early seventeenth century* tat in a dsepar sanaao 
That’s a great question* Z haven't seen nexy philosophe rs* bat Z would say* in 
tha few easy dirt Z was sort that they ware philosophers it so happened that 
they ware n rtru na l y decant nan and lnoampilbls. TasT 

•Z would like to open this discussion a little tit*” 

TasT 

• * • 

"Id • ooaplioatad o*y, raytoa, toot la the ahoptar aa Hfhot la Aoaatlo Zdoala,' 
BtctMaha givaa a portion!«r ucoiqplo of Satoopo p hamr aid bar* la a nan *fao la 
parsaod tjr aratlo dsalraa and ha — * 

T«a, toot that la — 

• — goto groat satisfaction la that asca«o Jho senraant tar toaaiity la. In a 
MX, aa oaothotla aa rmmA, . « • So you aoeopt that ao tart* 

Taa, waU Z mu, Z don't kno* nhathar Sehapanhaaor la a tray good asscplo, 
toot oil right. 
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*I«. Wad, Z don't km how X on got to tho idti I would mj that this 
la a •" If HUtseehe la right on this basis , thla la a satisfaction of —■ an 

oooapo fro■ pale, ena which la quieted *t thla stage* . . , P 

# * 

fet X toll yon dgin opposed to thla question. Than wo would her* to open 
tho dsol* question, whothnr tatnohi'a psychological analysis aro ftodanenUlIy 
wad. Thgr era aoraly l may a tib i a with nato'a amlyala, baaonaa thara la no 
eras, strictly speaking, In Hletraohra There's a will to pm, which la aoow 1 
thing entirely different* It la tho aaaa ptimnsniwi and a radically different lap 
tespreter, Sm lot oa -» .!** eeny. • • • and lot m loans thla ifcola question 
spn and Imp an open mind to tha poeefbAllty of wlakad philosopher*. Teat Ooodo 
Wo have to swine It* v o cannot-taka soorataa* wood far it* Socrates quietly 
said, Ironically and wdroninally. that virtue la knowledge «r knowledge la vlr- 
tna* T hnra la aa question shoot lt> dad X think ha aaant It alao literally, not 
la thla simple aeoao aa It la aaaattaaa p rese n te d nry beautifully ty Xenophon 
that If a man teas what the law of hla o o auta y aaya ho la bf thla vary met a 
lvabldlng and hanoa a jnat aaa* that la, of oourwa, am Ironical aad rmey anue~ 
lag jr eoentatloB* Xt would bo vasy easy for all of ua to be just If it ware thla 
wgp. . . . Wo hare to laara thla other — although tho doelalon depends absolutely 
on this question* Soorataa proves tha auprucqr of tho just non only In tha ease 
of tha philosopher* Xem mat not forget that* that beoaaee dear alas In tho 
third proof, ty tho ray. Wo hsvo to aqr aaaothlag about tho aad of tho ninth book 
because that la ao very l^ortaab for tha book as a whole, bat aaat visibly Taper* 
test* Let or begin at jipe. So yoa have thett 

"Then the visa nan^elll band all hla aadare ura to this and throughout hla 
llfei ha will, to begin with, prise the stadias that will give this quality to 
hla soul and dlaprlaa tha others.' 'dearly,' he said." 

The other things, naming things other than studies* Xaat Toe. 

0 m 

••And thon,* liaidi *ho not only will not abandon tha habit and nxrturo of 
bin bodfcr to tha tmlah and irrational pi m*m and lira with Ma f aoa pot in 
that dlmotlon, but ho will not arm nako haaith hla atalaf d% nor giwa tha 
first piano to tha ways of booonlng p tron g or hoalthy or bosatifal anloas 
thaso things aro likoly to bring with than sobomoss of spirit but ho will 
always bo found attuning tha htznodaa of Ms bodbr for tho saka of tho ooo c a r d 
in hla aotslo** 

Xq othor vordii if ho thlida that tho preooaya ti on with hla bodily obbooULob* 
oos oroatos any difflnwitios to tha stooilonoo of tha oool, ha will oaaarifloo ito 
last Bvt to tho octant to ifeiah th^y art usafal ha will ooltiwmta tho*, lt*o 
Tooty olaoTo Tasf 

# 9 

•*Ky all aaaasp* ha rapilad, * If ha is to bo a trao ■ooidanr, 1 * 

Truly naoloal* TiSo last 

■ «And will ho not doal likowiao with tha ardaring and hmonising of his po o- 
passions? Ho will not lot hlraiolf bs daaalod by tho folioitatlono of tho 
■oltltodo and pdlo vp tha nass of bio woalth* without moaotzro, imrolrlag Mr 
soil*in noasvuptoss illSo* Hb, Z think not** ho soldo »Ho will rathor** Z 
laidf tkacp hip iyo* find on tha oonstitwtion in his pool, snd taking oara 
and wotofalzg lost ha disturb nythiag thora oithnr by stoops or deficiency of 
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w so ltV **22 so otenr his soon* and add to or dstmst trim hla wealth on tfafc 

priaoipls, so ffcr as ny bib®* 

# 

Is, soar shat dost this non la prastloal tacnst Shat would bs ths rule ♦>•«* 
/on would follow regarding wealth or prop e rty ? Buraly ha will not amgrin a 
Ufa of lafialta aequialtdUau That*# elaar, Bat what is ths alternative. tfaa «*» 
traaaly opposite of thstf 

■It vaoKIsi Utaln ftaneiaean ponrtgr ■ 

Brt ▼an’ iavortaato Bat poverty, nesept taut ths poor Socrates, hot of 
couise Soerates was not so terribly poor although ho said — 

"Bo had fMendso" 


Bs lived la — yea, the friends, and also, after all — ths Greek word for 
poor does not aoan a beggar la szy W« It soans ahglgr that bs ocnld wt — fas 
woold bars had to waste, That's a poor mb. And — bat of eoures if you hsro such 
fiiands as Socrates had you dent bars to work. That's another natter. So that' 
is favertant. Ton saw the right point, Plato does not aqr ha would Uwu — yea. 
In oaaqgalioal poverty, Ba would not* a naan batsaan wealth la p art y , 7e*y im¬ 
portant, Bow ww ooao to tho other groot object of hoaaa desires, b oner s , 

"'And In ths nattnr of honors and offloo too this will bs Ills guiding jrinoi- 
plsi Hu will gladly taka part in and enjqr those which ha thinks will asks 
bln a bettor nan, but In pribUe and privets Ufa ba will abun thoaa that aay 
overthrow tho established habit of his souls'" 

♦ 

1st us stop 1 km shat is ths mis rsgardlag honors? Z w, ths osss 

of vsslth m hors asms a zassa bstuson malth sod pcnr rrt y bsosuss vaslth, g rsst 
wsslth, is s g r ss t burden obviously «d p o n rt y is «• I nssn, grss t p enr ty Is 
also * g r sst nolasaosb ft«sraiani u But shat about bosom? That's ths mis? 


Is, Z bsllsrs yon — 

•But hs uos't mis for ths bscsflt of other *• • 

Ton hors uadmtood it rosy rrllo That's ladssd ths point; Sslf-isprors- 
asBt is ths only aotlre far dsslrs for hooamr ssHf-iaprorsnsot, just ss in ths 
csss ss s^Lf'djgawrsMnt Is ths aotlvu for his s o onrwd o polloy, wfast hs dots rs- 
gsrdlag smith sad par arty. Is not CDOslng? 7 ss # hs goss into polities vfctn hs 
thlsk* it is good far his soul to go into pollticso Tss« Its? 

•This Is still s just astio If It not?* 

# 

7 sb 9 of eons 

# 

"Didn't wo at ona paint establish, on a weak basis parhapa but noawrthslaaa 
establish, justice, . , to sens actant, a charitable outlook for oos'eneigh- 
boraf I do' not being this into ezy BlhUeal sense of the ward charity, but 
at aiy rats, cars for — ■ 



Yea, but porhap* — bd, gantlaassa smalm tha note to <nmjAo.g p«o» 
and aspooially unoaoaaaary jsia an ethara. Surely, tba good aan or tha |wW> 
{bar la gmtla, That's — ha oanoot b# aavag% ha oaaaot ba a XhaateU. 

"I bars tha contact* you're thinking of tha point ohms tha rotes of tha 
baatatata will tall tha phUoa o ph— to go doaa aftm flftaan years of pbll- 
•o(ig» • » •* 

* • • 

Yon, bat how ana this oallad thmet I mam ho* ana thla daaorlhad or — ym 
bat hor ana it — ahat do tha mlara -» hear do-tha rates bring Shoot that ha gom 
do mi C os t al on j oo mal o a. So, In ether aoada, as ara apaaklag now of shut ho 
dooa of Ur oon good — fires alU. Irfar nr Mi th fraa am la nnmomml. ha 
la only con oo r nad with hla bgrormotf adUbpswat, 

•tha thing I aaa driving at* Isn't port of aalf- te coraw at r*«n«g xf t—t~ 

' hod f aho la ^rlag la poor path Inataad of miking over then — aoold bo port 
of tUa. tho nan ate alii not tako tba task of lmHag eo a ebod y alao baoanaa 
It doesn't laad to hla aalf inyeraamt wouldn't — • 


Yen, wall this la a delicate mss. Z naan, la thla msa, I suppose, that la 
alaoat tha aana aa gantlanaaa to halpdag* Ton mat not forgot thla point* la tha 
groat augment with Pol mantas In tha ftrat book tooratas prewar that tha Just' 
nan doesn't ham a gsa. Yaat Beams# to hms people naans to nako than worsen 
Joat aa doga, and Jmt as tha smalble aan mold treat doga adsely — otharalaa 
they would booms asvaga •* ha would do thla aiao with hla falls* ana. That *aa 
hla toogh aumtlQDo So ha *131 not ham aqpena, but It ana nasor said that ha 
will halp amy e n * . that aaa tha oharga aada Ip C lea r s against Plato aoomhora In 
tha Bepnhlto. If Z mats wall* Clnsro'a BapAlla — yaa — that Plato 
provide Sr*thls positive bapsflcsroa. That ho saSt, Son thla — l*a tors that 
alnca Plato aaa a my daaont am, as'va oan aaa on amy page, aa aan ba m* ha 
did not naan thla la aqr ladaaont say, hat ha aoroiy didn't pat aqy sgihaala on 
thla benafleanos. Saty, aitheat questions bat duty noons steps tba naoasuny, 
tha teased. Yaat Tha hvoaad* The othor thing •• that ~ I bars mplalned this 
on mother — In shorn beautifully In tha dial agues. Thme ara volaatmy 

dlaloguaa — job — and oanpulaccy dialogues. Bhm Soomtoa goaa — tha clearest 
sample ahlah oeoara to na la tha Caraddss. tha beriming. Soaratas oenas bask 
Iran as, My of oou re e, duty, ana tom So gam to tha gysnaalaa ahara Chanddoa 
and ether gifted yo n ng am ara and ha relaxes, ha la ploaaod — It's nine to talk 
to thma people. Yaat Oood. But when ha baa a oonvaraatlon alth Battyphrao, tor 
a great bora you oan say, that la duly baoausa ana haa to ba polite. Teat 
lh tha Eapablla that la oanpllcated. Ba ham asm thma ms a long story, aaa ha 
kept than V Tares ar’osa ha kept thma by persuasion — soil tha persoasion glo¬ 
at at tha **<"«<«( la, of ooorsot of no aaa baoanaa thg don't go to tha torch 
rasa, you will ranadiir — yea, and tbnr don't gat tha dlzam. But thqr gat other 
pXsaswea them. Coed, to the kg point ebiah la hme and ohloh Mr. Bodnlda ban 
discerned — I'n rosy glad for that “ la MlMnwraaol la tha active, and that 
la eaaste* Bar ahat does Olanoon mswm to that proposal — ohat ha haa eald. 

* Then, if that la hla chief c one ora , * ha said, 'he *111 not willingly taka 



part la*pnillt.tot«— 

T«| ha will not wQling^y tak» pnrt 1& p olit ie s bmi — nkm 

this r«y sl^pl* l&fcrmoo* btsma tluro Is ns nanifmt eomsstiam botmm 
isto poU tl os sod a«lf*ii«riiTSMiit. Xas. Oood. las — and wtsrt do«s Soents 
■ort 

* * 

**Xas t tgr th» dog,» said X, *in his am eligr hs omtslidy *122, yot pwhMsm 

wt in tbs eitjr of his birth, see apt is sons pmnrldmtlal oaojoaotwo.i* 

* # 

Xas, vaill if sons divisa chmoo should cess la» Too sas, Soeratas »mm to 
bs Bora pol iti ca l than Qlaaoao. Olaaocn asms to bars fans bagraad'tha alga (t) 
by airing ha dll not'willingly go Into polltioa and Soeratas a^rs, ty Zmm ha 
dll'go Into p oll ti ns , in Ua osn cdly at axyxata* Xaat 3h his am city,' mi 
tbst, ana mold think — ana mold, of octavo, think In Attuns, for vends, md 
that — ha mlaa that oat. This am ally is not the ffetharlsod* lb tha fathf 
land ha dll da it only mdar sens ass polltaSy aallad sons dldas 

ohanos. XasT So nos diat Is this om dty if it is not tha fatherland? That is 
tha groat rtlfftonlty har% and ahat doaa gyt 

9 

■•I understand,* he saldi *you mean the city whose eetabliahnant va hm des¬ 
cribed, tha city whose boom in in words! for Z think that it oan ba ftnskL no¬ 
where oo eartho** 

# • # 0 

7 as — no. In words is, of coursa, as laynssibXa translations is apmehaa, in 
•peaches* 1 assn, in wordsi what are words? Is spe ec h e s , la raaeorrfngi» here — 
what wa — yes — established ly oth«*« So SocrsUs — Qlaaoon oases again back 

— yon ksw, thcra is — Glances has sow taken a T«y anti-political stand —- yes? 
In tha preceding ap aao h and now again, Soeratas'says la Ms city but perhaps not 

— perhaps, by tha way — not In Ms fatherland, sad fflanom says, eh yas, in this 
city which is only la spaachas, far whera alsa would It ba^ and laataad of Awe 
alsa ha usas a more specific aaqpraBslans'ncadMra on earth, noafcare on earth* And 
it oan only — yas, and that is — scant, in affaot, of coarse, hs will narer go 
into politics baoanaa if it Is only in sp aac h as hs oairgo into palltias only la 
spaachas, loSo not in daad. That is, in plain Bqglish, ha will not go into poli¬ 
tics. And now what dots Soeratas than ly after this rasark? 

* HTall, 1 Mid Z, tparhaps there is a pattern of it laid 19 in heaven for his 
who wishes to oontanplata ito « 9 o ** 

Ton aaat do yon sea what happened? GXaucon uaad a somewhat wrong saeprisaior 
for hiso' Bo should hare said this apaaoh rdsta — this city is laid down in 
spaachas, but noshara is it in daaiio Instead ha said nowhere Is it on aartho 
This gives Soeratas tha opening for saying perhaps it is in heaven. Bow what does 
that naan here, In haevan — but Soeratas doesn’t say it is in haavw, but a nodal 
of it is perhaps established in haosV) That could that bo? Z naan, you mst not 
ba niaguidad ly Biblical analogies, tha hacranly dty, bat ehat does it — what 
do* ba Man by that? 

■Tha planets and stars?* 

Xm.'tho boormlar bodlaa sad their ardm. Too know? that order — this to, 
after «UL also — yoo on ooll It • polls booms# It Is • pwap of things ooa- 
slatim of Hig — 7« — and which art — ohloh fen so ordarod *ol«^ to that 
octmt s polls, md this aria is perhaps « aoddl of — bjr loo k in g st whi c h 



ws sea build taur — 7M taWf 
to build i bonis* Ws MU obbAt 
laser of a povfsst erdwt the hours 
— so* bo* dM ho go an? 


•4&ty la tbn lit ml ram anas, of o o ura s, 

• up* « •auir mdia, tr looking «t that 
i — tbo starred hssron* That la wfast Socratw 


**• * * far bla who Mahan to owrt*a>lata it nod no bcholdim to 
hlneci Its eltlsan* Bob it ankan m dlffaraann whsthw 1* aodats aw or 
srwwdll earn late balag* tbn poli ti o a of this ally only MU ba his sat of 
soon other,"* 

m 

Ton bar, that Socrates la now iny — you? Xbo last spnaab of Olasoon. 

0 

"That aoons probably* bn said*" 

* 0 0 

* Tan. ih ha* So, la other wards, no partlolpstlan of polltiss, sagns Sonatas 
now, la av other oily wader air eoadltlaa nmyt la tbo hast r^lna That's tbo 
last word of Socrates. So ths praetloal rasnlt of the laqolxy far tbo bast poll* 
tloal order la n oa^ nrtl olpatian lo polltiss fbr all praot&oal pu rposes. That's 
elsw^y tbs sad of ths itay, and as Sooratas says, It doesn't — bn says ra It 
doesn't wks aoqr dlffwonss eh other It la aonsahars or will hr — yast It ahoCd 
aaks a post dlffaranos bsenuaa than b* oould go Into polities, but bassos* ho la 
oocacernsd with tads sslf-iwrcwaowt dsedstrei3y It Is nndar no wools! tanas and of 
Tesy g rea t Iqportanos Mtstbar ba should go Into polities sran la ths boat polls* 
That's tbs and of It* X think it la la parfeet agrsaasat with that lstwrpratatlon 
according to which ths boat polls' of tbs Bardhllo la not posslhlo. Bat no* seas¬ 
ons raised — oh, Ik-* Bnttarwarth, what was year question? 


■I think It has bean amoved is this Interpretation. it tbs beglmilng of 
ths bow It sseawd that ws dan lad ths possibility of tbo lnag% tbs Idea, of’ 
ths oily printing. • • • Bo* than It saana that ws would say tala does ecdst, 
tbs Idas, sran though — " 

0 0 

T«| that la a gnat question* On the oo ntm y 0 Z assn, afay does ha hare to 
rtfff to a node! peris;pa being and risible la hmwm it the beat city la an idea, 
something visible only to the mind's gre and therefore not Tlalble In haarsiT Why 
does ha hare to refor to lit 


■Well, qr thought «ae that ee can hare nolnkllaf of rhat the beat poaelble 
city could be If thore ware no enoh modulo* 


Zee, bat did wm mot refer — X mean, there ma a rtfmat to the usefnlnaee 
of aotrmwio al studies, but did eetronrsrfcal observations of aay hind pijy axy 
role la the Establishing of the dly la ep eeo h e a . In sp sse ht Iona daterar« 

(Inaudible r«erk). 

Tea, bat that see — that eae a simile* The parfeet statseaan we coopered 
to a pilot haring a parfeet knowledge of a itr onagr, but not — Z mmn, the -• no 
knoidedge of the heeranly bodies eee need in aqjr mj tot the brtltf g op of the 
beet ally* 

(Vendible question),, 

Bo, Plato uses — Plato has a ward ehen he speaks half poetically about the 
P^n of the ideas* Do you too * her he says that In the Phaednaet Zs. a sup*" 



hamoly pi mw, rnMt% if he rafts to use spatial euprassions ho aagrw* in s 
place Shore beams* not in hovn. What is in hmo belongs slap}? to ths risl- 
bls being* Bar Z think it is of ths essence of ths Platonic host polity both bm 
sad in ths Ira sad in Aristotle's Politics too that this thing* ths bsst ism, 
is only la spssohe*. If I osy nss 3555 an swfol sard* it's ontological character 
, is to be only in'spoeahae* Srsn if, ss ths bsst polity of ths Ira sad of Aris- 
; totls's Poiitte* it is ca p able of being slso in dssd that is sSTSf its raamc* 
That is MooidmmJn Zt osy eons into being* bet it is not of its sssonos to bs in 
dead* It is of its sss ados to bs in speech* It aeons to ns that this is ths an- 
slant nodal of what vo call nos an Idas* Ths per f ect i on of mb is not aa 1 dm be- 
oaasa tha pwfaction of man is soncthlug toward ftsich nan is otrdsrsd ly his satcre 
and ^lioh is pos si b l e* I naan shlsh —- sons nan baooma p arf a o t as far as bran 
perfaotion is meant* but tha perfeot city is esonxtlally s blueprint end shat hap¬ 
pened in nod exp times, I beliinre* is that tha so-called Moral ideas, ths 

goal for the IndlTlrfnal, ttskas on ths ohsrnoter Which la Plato and Aristotle ths 
bast polls hod* The classic doomed of this is Spinosa's Sthinso Bod If* pref¬ 
ace* where Spinosa describes ths ontological ohsrastar of ths mad of nan* of ho* 
nan perfection* and that — hero yon sea beautifully what happened* Spinosa re¬ 
jects teleology* Iharo is — them are as astral endb* but ss honms are 00 con¬ 
stituted that so nest order oar Uses sad ss met think* therefore* of ths nod 
toward which ss are going to build oursslrce up* That is ths — that la neoee— 
easy* X assn* Spinosa sas not yet — had not yrt oans to ths reflnmmt of pres¬ 
ent day social science share yon say — yon don't hero to do anything about iti 
you got your nines ty therexy fact that yon arc a faonn being* Just ss todqr 
raxyons has a personality* whether'he has dons anything about it or not* 7ou 
know, sherwss originally a personality aeant eonethlug which ia the end result of 
a ray* loog and arduous process of self-education* but today crexy bsaohocanr* of 
course, and pexhaps arm nor# than axyonc also* has a personality* Tact We know 
that nos. Bear — and Spiaosa makes this' dear, node it dear that this is some¬ 
thing — while there era no natural ends, ss snst asks eonh an and* ss snst fignrs 
it out* Ws — and to use s tarn ifcioh is now so owibb, ms most project it* the 
fkee project of man* frm not nos in the acocc in w h i ch it is used nss* meaning 
that there is no reasoning and figuring out inrelssdo Whan tha Mdstantialists 
apeak of projsots thqr don't naan — than is ns reference to figuring out as I'm 
sure you toss* but ia these oldnr tines whan reason sas still Mghnr — in highm 
regard* tha Isaat shat sue eocpected is that you figure it out swslbly* figure it 
onto But still it has ths sms — it is ss little directly supported by nature as 
ths best polls in Hate or Aristotle* Zt has eertain — a point on 

which it is based — yea? Pardon? 

"Foundations* 11 


Its* foundations* something of this -- foundation somehow In nature^ but in 
itself it is not natural* las? 

(Iftsarilhls question)* 

♦ 

Bo* no* Z*n arguing now on ths premiss that it Is — ths official thesis of 
the Bepubllo is that it's posaibla* Sure* 

•Zt is possible.” 

« # 

Tee, sure* Z is azy general discussion one has to start from tho ex¬ 

plicit assertion that it is poeslblB and in a deeper study one would hare to go 
into tha question* is it in fhet possible? 



T« f la also Mnt to b* tnwftlt . 8 m That ia alrmir armarm radical* 
Itit —It Of tbs iMM Is Inti atera thrldsas osanot bo rsscbsd, but la xant» m 
tho otbor bad ~ tho Ida! ls v of oocraot la Coat also ideal of roaoa. Tas? 
Hal of rsaaan ~ ad ba a rditioo to Mbra no relation to ostws, bat It la 
' on Ide a l of r saaa i and that's to It la aro than aaoly flgqrod oat. That's 
tba dlffaraoea bar*. Tat 

■VooLd It bo fldr to oak, . . ba la It that tho t y r ant dlffara so acta bora 
bis ooont«par|. lA tba Iswat 

MW 

*Cottttfpfft of thi 

7 as,*wall that — you Nt, that ip a — Plato’* doctrine of the tyrant i that 
ip p rpy, TpjkQK qusttiqn and you oan sqr that tba surface torching of Plato ip 
that — it’s p tot pippip taanhlng la fsrar of mlo of laws pod therefore 
against tyranny pp p grw^o dipooop of tho body peHtio, It’s fftralgbtforeardj 
clam, Bat whan ho goto — now, when ho goso deeper dlfflpulilae oripo and that — 
far wrffl a, thpt — tho* oiaqplo ease, Athenian <gr «U > Thqr hero p w«y bpd rep¬ 
utation in tho d o oc n yi bat poop&o dio thought naro about* it and aiapigr did not 
aooapt ITP7 uyfch of tho doiwnqr# for mnt&J*. Thucydidao, said, well, thqy m 
by no noma oo bod* Thera nrt grogp aaggantlom nodo — you know — and they 
vara quit# — wall, non with certain oerita and qualities, Thare’s a diaeusalaa in 
Thiw y dlda o to thlo off oat and thms ip ales in Flato’a g a gg hp a diacossioHo' 

Bor hart in tho Bepctollo ho talks primarily to t» noble young gtftad Athenians, 
mey v«21 brad* up «E“w8y woil brad bat also endangered by their — you knot— by 
thedr standing, by tho oppertunllla* going with that standing, and that a etna to 
baro bom a rathar comon thing aanrg thaaa sort advantageously placed you n g Atb- 
pedaas of aqr spirit, For armpit, tharo ip a be—tliul dialogue* Theagas, which 
la also regarded aa spurious nor for sons silly reasons, and thmo ia a young Ath¬ 
enian oho cause to 3 ocm$ae and mntp to bo togotiur with Secrete* — Z naan, you 
know, thara woo no school wbaro you — to bo togeUur to talk to hip, And Soar** 
tao la aagar to find oat nty precisely that tho oon of a wary respectable upstate 
gantlananp ia thia cap# — Z naan, ootaida of Athana — you knowp In the inland — 
and whan — ho flnda out aftar a wary faw steps that ah at thia y oung Theagas wanto 
ia to booono tho Arrant of Athene, Z naan, wary — akin deep beneath tho aurfmo 
thmo la a desire to hare the —dan of power and to do what ho likaa with tho 
pcils« Ball, ho io ray young, but atill — and so aonwthing has to bo — in Qlaa» 
oon sad Adelamtus that tharo aro all kinds of things going on within you oould 
see Aran tho fay eloquent sp eec h Oltoocn asdo — you know — Z mesa, ho protests 
a trifle too noah tharo, Tou know, Z don’t bellere there thingsi Z only say mm 
paopla aqy, but Z don’t know what to spy against then. So, ia other words, what ha 
had bsaa told aa a wary young child does no longer — ia no longer believable to 
ttu — and SoeraKtestalks to thaso paopla in a way which — yes, Z man, no nonky 
businaso < Tou hare to bo law abiding eitlsms and that’s all thiro ia to it and 
you should arm purgo yourself of thia silly pootifloal ndsltlon, which Gleaaon 
probably had at that tins* Z read yawter&qr the oonrsreatlon in Zanophon’a iter 
iMlla b etw een Soarataw and Qlauoon — you k nowt Tou bars hoard of that. Bob in 
tha Inn ho talks to two nan around 70 , aid aam Z mean, am who are no longer la 
danger of doing silly things' — you knowt Wall — no, they aro not — Z mean th^r 
are oldi they are not senile, and if they were aanilo you oould say thpy 
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•lathing. That would be unimportant* So th*r ere old men and b^ond the dai g e- 
ooB year* mod serious sec concerned' with the well beizg of their oopBandtiee and 
with the ardor of these communities, and there in discussion he ncyp quite 
rightly whst would be the best way of having s top polls — Z ««—n , assuming there 
Is s man of greet intelligence 1*10 could ley down e code far that, Answer* If 
there were an individual of Absolute power who simply would res down, that perfect 
code the citizens 1 throats* Test This Is a vewy bad simile^ but you know *hat Z 
naan. He can simply get it done** But even there he takas great precaution* The 
Athenian Stranger, the hero there, doesn't sey that* He has a fictitious dialog ue 
with that legislator and he asks the legislator what would you — what would you • 

regard as an optimum condition for a speedy adaption of your oode and then he say* 

give ns a young tyrant* You see, so even here there is a certain — I naan — ac¬ 
ademic element about It «— you know? All right* In the Fhaedrus there is the 

description of — a list, a hierarchic order, of nine types" "of 'Ufa, xine types* 

And at the top Is pditioal philosopher — I don't remenbar it now, but I'm almost 


•The bottom Is the political manT" 

Pardon? 

■Isn't the bottom the politic*! life?* 

* # # 

• 

Ho, the lowest, number nine, is the tyrant* Yes, but in this case th«*e is a 
double list* You can ba all these things, good or bad* You hire a good — in 
other words, here Is an admission of the possibility of a good tyrant, but a good 
tyrant would^still be lower than a good poet or a good miivtftiai or whatever the 
other things are* But there is a good tyrant — Aristotle never would say there 
Is a good tyrant* He says the tyrent can at best ba half wicked* He cannot —* 
you know, Aristotle 1s like J&ne Austin* no — never any imp r op r i ety, but — no p 
that is truse You never find ary imp ropriety in Aristotle* Plato has certain 
delicate i mpropri eties tram time to time and that Is one of than* An C — no, but 
look — if you read the Seventh Letter — there wee a tyrant in Syracuset a tyran¬ 
ny was established there and* Plato tried to convince that fellow, an un* Tartly fal¬ 
low fundamentally, Dioaysius, to bn a bit more sensible both in his own interest, 
to make his rule more stable and acre lasting, and* of coarse chiefly in the Inter¬ 
est of the Greeks of Sicily* He filled deplorably, but he thought it Is his duty 
to do so* He develops this very beautifully and with the greatest possible hones¬ 
ty* He eays it would a imply not hi.ve been decent for hla — decent is the word — 
not to go* People would say, well, you talk, and than you are — you don't like 
that to travel of the sea transportation firom Athens to Syracuse* Yfoat a coward 
you are and what a bad reputation will philosophy get through that cowardice* And 
compelled ty this argument taken fnxa decency Plato went, but he didn't achieve 
axythlng, as you knar* 

(inaudible question)* 

Yes, yes, but one thing gives another* Sure ha did* I mean, do you think a 
man of self-respect will behave In a disgraceful manner* He did so, but the ques¬ 
tion is still — the consideration of decency and the opposite of disgraoe 1s still 
a consideration' of a coegmlwory kind* You know? As distinguished f*om the purely 
voluntary thing, voluntary in the radical sense* where your soul goes out to spon¬ 
taneously* Yes? 

•Would Aristotle's action in spending so much time with the young Alexander 


that he might here bean — " 

IeO| Alexander was a — oh, you are not — 
hasn’t he a young tyrant*" 

Of coarse not* He mas a legitimate king* How am you — 

# 

"He might hare beam a legitimate king of lfccedciv bat he certainly Hasn’t a 
legitimate king of Persia or Athens." 

But — excuse me, but shat — what — 76a hare so wrong notices* If he wins, 
conquers count r i es In war, then you don’t recognise' that* I mean, there were no 
United nations at that time. And that is — I mean, that Is — you can say all 
these things are hyp o cri sy and there is an element of typocri ay 0 I wouldn’t d*y 
that, bat it is not mere — was not'mere hy poc ri sy because there were truly miti¬ 
gating, re s tr a ining things* I mean, that the Romans- had this beautiful line and 
they said Rome is a perfectly Just empire. Ion know, the Romans were Y«ry severe 
men, in a way more sevrnra than the Spartans — you know — at least in their good 
times. • • and later on when they became rich they became unbearable but when ' 
they — in their early age they were only unbearable because of their severity, 
but not of — because of c or r u p t ion and this kind of thing. And what did thqr 
say?- They earned their empire in t. perfectly legitimate manner. Very simply — I 
mean, this — they didn’t conquer other* people’s countries or cities. They had 
their allies. Test And they — I mean, the allies wars attacked and they had to 
coos to their help and they defeated the enemies of the allies and, of course, 
these were very wicked men, these assailants of the allies, end so they took the 
country after the defeat and tbqr couldn’t help it if at the end of it all their 
allies were surrounded by conquered cities of their enaedes and so the allies wars 
simply subjects of the Remans this way. Ton know, if you are surrounded on all 
sides by a certain power you are subject to that powv. Do you know that axiom of 
foreign politics? I think in ay textbook on foreign politics it will be one of * 
the axioms. Tee. 'So that is — of course, and Cicero, who was an intelligent am} 
> presents, in a wqr, this nyth of Rome as a perfectly just enpire for the edifica¬ 
tion of his fallow mem because it is true, it does not make man better to believe 
that they are vary wicked.* That was at least the opinion of classical antiquity. 
You know? Trail, of course, if you hare Biblical beliefs in repentance and the' 
possibility of repentance and also Institutions for that this is another story, 
but that was not so available in classical antiquity. If you think reasonably 
wall of yoursalf that’s good for you. That was the general — I have stated this 
better on othmr occasions. The proper formulation cbeen’t occur to me. But there 
was — this certain — to think of oneself as an evil man and, of course, not 
think of azy possibility of getting rid of these evil things, that is the implica¬ 
tion, is not good. And if the Romans believe in their justice that will act occa¬ 
sionally as a restraint. In* given* situations they can be dissuaded tram doing 
something Indecent by spying, look, Romans don’t do that. Thqy never did, and 
even if they did on some occasions this kind of thing plays a certain role. I 
mean it is not the most savory part of" human nature but it is not altogether neg¬ 
ligible and I — yes, and Cicero, as I say, in his Republic takes this over¬ 

all lines Roms became great in the absolutely just manner W defending the allies 
or resisting unjust attack on herself, of course, and yet when he gives — when 
you read the detailed account of the emergence of the Roman empire, I think in the 
second book of the Republic, unfortunately fragmentary, but still you can see if 
you read that quite a for things nr. ich are brought out which wars not so absolutely 



Just. And of coarse the Romans had also other things which would shock 70a — 
most of os cor all of os even — which they regarded as perfectly okay and which 
would be regarded as utterly lypocritieal* There is this beautiful story from the 
SasEcdte (T) War, What was that? I mean, thqjr used there own sacred las. Do you 
rensBfcer this stosy? Ifcchlavelll uses it so nicely in Livy * I forgot now what it 
was* Welly they wanted to get out of a pesos which was rm y unfavorable to the 
Romans and then they brought about the situation by some reel tricks a Roman am¬ 
bassador did something which led to the consequence that one of these Somites* I 
believe, had a — 

(inaudible question)* 

No, no, he beat him or something of this kind and then he said, the peace is 
broken© So© But it was deliberately broken by them and in order to comply* with a 
very severe .religious law of the Romans regarding pesos and wnr — you know, they 
were v«y — the old wars were, in a way, holy wars* Tea? I forgot that now* 

Tee, surely this Is as, but the question is singly if the amenities and the hy po o - 
risice going with thma are completely disregarded, completely — I mean that would 
ba the consequence of that — wouldn’t man be better off? I have observed this in 
sy own very limited experience In the difference between Geraazy and England* 1 
hope, UTo Itarrisoo, you permit that stosy* And the Germans always said the Brit* 
ish are very hyp o criti cal and Aafe*e Slgfrled, a famous European, french political 
scientist once told this stosy because continentals can’t understand the British 
and'this country* And that the British were Indignant about a french measure* 'Oh 
yes, the french marched into the Ruhr in 1923 because of an alleged — you know, 
the Germans — what was the matter? The Germans hadn’t paid or whatever it was* 
Toe* And the British were absolutely indignant by this one single-handed and 
wholly illegal action of the french, and then Sigfried eaylaineri — he had a vmy 
good knowledge of British history — gave the Englishmen cl e a r examples where Bri¬ 
tain had done exactly the same thing and then the Englishmen said* * * * 

(End of tape)* 




gjLto*s Repuhlict Book X* first half* floggnber 28« 1961 


• • . and it was r«y thoughtful. Tou began with the question of the v«y root of 
tho problem of poertay am pree anted In Book X and that tha verdict on poetry there 
■oat ho understood aa tho Tmrdict in tho light of phllcoopfay. Therefore, one has 
to understand what philosophy la, what the problem of philosophy la, in order to 
soo wiy this is necessarily c o nn e c t od with the problem of poetey* And you put — 
if X understood you correctly the key point was hers all philosophic — all phil¬ 
osophy as speech is Imitations of what philosophy la concerned with, and this is 

- the root of the similarity and dissimilarity of philosophy am poetry* That was 
the point and this was a wary good and helpful beginning and yov hare made mazy 
remarks which were recy impressive* X mention only one points it Is not quits 
dear where Plato speaks of — surely he means everything, what.we understand by 
art^ but in certain sections the emphasis is entirely on tragic poety and then 
the kqr sample is painting rather than aay poetry and then, aa the emphatic re¬ 
marks about Hamer shew, poetry as such is still the theme. There is a certain 
difficulty here. Bow in — and when you spoke of the painting, the weU~kno*n 
you pointed out that Socrates presented himself as the painter — it's in Dook 7 

— if not himself at any rate the actual founder* That'is not so Important* And 
here you said the philosopher is also a poet. Bow here, of course, there Is a mi¬ 
nor point, a point which has' to be considered* Ifhat he describes there in Book V 
is the political philosopher, you would haws to say, not the philosopher* That 
would affect it* It was not — you brought out rwty clearly the very dose kin¬ 
ship b etw ee n philosophy and poetry In Plato’s opinion. Bo human pursuit, one 
oould say, is in Plato’s view as close to philosophy as poetry, and yet there Is 
also a radical difference* How when you spoke of that difference — I will bring 
out the point where X most dearly disagree with you and take up the other points 
later. Vhm you spoke of tragedy’ that in a way what Plato is doing Is the true 
tragedy — you quoted a passage from the Lars — the true tragedy, and where you 
describe now the relation of the true tragedy to the tragedy propor, if one can 
make this distinction — with what everyone calls tragedy, then you referred to 
what tragedy originally* meant. Tou spoke of the ritual origin of tragedy, as tra¬ 
gedy — a religious act, as it were. And then you said, well this — in Athens in 
Plato’s time this was no longer so visible! thgt had withered away, X believe you 
said. 


"The underlying basis had! not necessarily the external farms had been 
changed, but thqr had, I think to some extent* * • the basic beliefs, sort 
of* . * religion. 1 * 

In other words, it was no longer some celebration of a god or hero* 

•Well, it was about — can I make a comparison between Christmas nowadays — 19 

Yes, sure. Yes, I understood you. Mo, no, that doesn’t affect it* I mean, 
what I* find wrong with your point is not affected by that. And therefore this 
failed, this broke down, and therefore or with a view to that, the new "tragedy* 
emerged, say the Platonic dialogue,> Yes, well, there Is something wrong with this 
kind of interpretation and I will state it on the lowest level, on the level of — 
how did he c*li than — the new peoples. Namely this’ does Plato make a distinc¬ 
tion between tho original tragedy and the decayed tragedy as he does make a dis¬ 
tinction from time to time between the oldn? statesmen, say up to the Persian TCars^ 
and the statesmen of his own time* Tou know* Id other words, Plato admittodly 
speaks of a decay of the polls. Does he speak of a decay of tragedy* 






"X»d say — I would say not#* 1 

Yes, because even If — 

• tragedians in this book at alio" 

No, but even if he does — for example. If the present-day classical scholar 
would say that Agathan, the tragic poet presented in the Banquet — this is — • 
marks the decline even from Euripides, to say nothing of Sophocles and Aeec^lue, 
there is no Platonic suggestion to this effect. lest In the Barquet. 

"No. Then perhaps he has to — " 

No, you see — no, well I would say thisi one should try* 0 • to understand 
Plato 1 s thought as Plato meant it. If we have Tesy reliable extraneous informa¬ 
tion either from other books or from digging* «■» you know, are now 

to diggings — we have no right to impute this knowledge to Plato. It Is cone sir- 
able that these — for example, what we know now about the contributions of the 
various cities to the Athenian League — you know — that thqr didn ( t know any¬ 
thing about Thucydides — you know? Now if we know something about something 
which was much mare — it would be much more lnterecting to Plato, about the de¬ 
velopment — about the origin of trageefcr and its religious ritual origin. Bid 
Plato know that? Aristotle wrote a kind of history of tragedy In his Poetics. 

The emphasis is not vary strong on these matters and rather the picture is this 
wayi whatever these origins may have bean, they were very low, and tragedy became 
what it was only in the classical period! you know, when these origins were no 
longer decisive. This I call — I moan, I call this kind of explanation histori- 
dst explanation and, I mean, this is not meant as a special criticism of your 
stateDMCt, but I have to use m ary opportunity to bring home some elementary veri¬ 
ties and if they occur in class they are ouch more convenient than if they — to 
quote writers. Merely to try to understand the thought of a man in the light of 
something which by its very nature is lass knowabla and less known than the 
thought of the author can be. I give you another — in* case I have to make this 
clear. There are people who when they rood Machiavelli, for exaaple, say, wall 
the first thing we know About Machiavelli is that he lived in the Renaissance and 
we know, of course, what the Renaissance is. Burkhardt wrote about it and quite a 
few men. Today every textbook has a chapter on the Renaissance and then we know 
what the Renaissance is and then ws read Machiavelli in the light of tho Renais¬ 
sance. Nowythia Renaissance, this concept of Renaissance is' a composite made by 
modern scholars on the basis of books, paintings, sculptures, and other doc u me nt s 
produced, say, between 11*00 and IgOO. You know? Whether this tiling existed far 
Uachl&velli at all — you know — is a question which can be answered only by 
studying Machiavelli. Them ycu will find that people — in making —he refers to 
the fact that people dig up old statues and admire then. You know? And this — 
if you that the rebirth of antiquity, all right, but it*s not more than that 
you ft** — that would be a starts Bo you see this? Good. But that was the only 
fundamental point where I differed. I believe it had one — this procedure here 
had one effect on your paper as a whole which, to repeat, I liked very much in¬ 
deed. And that is the difference tetwewa poetry and philosophy, what became less 
clear than the similarity' or identity of philosophy and poetry. Can you state in 
one or two sentences what, in your opinion, the difference between poetry and phi¬ 
losophy, according to Plato, is? 

"Well I tftirfg you 1 vs basicall y got to look at the — in the second half of 

the book, I think, at the psychological level in the various — this is the 



first pises to look — la tha natura of the ports of the soolBj as ho pots * 
It, to "which, they refer, particularly the fact that philosophy, unlike poetry, 
has what you would — analytical procedures* It has acoeas to the ndamcy to 
cor r ect the delusion* This Is — and hs tends to stress that, as you might 
say, trying to produce ante oat of phase instead of — itureac this is the 
nost Important thing* Also, I think tho philosopher. In writing. In actual¬ 
ly writing his dremaa or In asking his poetry, does so end being a philoso¬ 
pher ha does hare knowledge of — the forme end the higher modes of the 
things of the soul* This Is an assumption Z think that you**# got to — 
which the poet qua poet doesn’t necessarily haws it all and that his models 
therefore will be In a sense better Imitations of what has to bs d one than 
the poet’s would be*” 

• 

I see* 

"Those ere the two main things tgr which — * 

las* That makes sans# and h«?e you can surely quote ohaptmr and ran b*» Tom 
knowt But we know also, and you hare siren us a good mnaq>1e, a rnpy good 
of that, that the mere quoting of chapter end Terse newer soiree this question* 

Tee* Bow I suggert — let us now first hare's coherent discussion of the first 
half of Book Z and than perhaps Ik* Morrison, you taka up your point by giving a 
criticism of the interpretation which I would suggest* Is this all rlghtf Good* 
Bow let us look first at the most general thing regarding the context* The des¬ 
cription of the perfect nan and the perfect polls was concluded at the end of Book 
VH* Book mi end IX present the lmperfeet cities and the ixqperfact men* That 
means a descent has begun and I would say offhand this descent continues until the 
end of the bode* This is not- surprising because the general of a Pla¬ 

tonic work is ascent, descent, end there are* of course — the peak does not neces¬ 
sarily 11s hare* It nay also* hare this farm, this form, end conceirably 

eren this fora* That depends, but there is, generally speaking, ascent followed 
by descent* And this is confirmed externally fcy the fact that if wo reed quite 
simply poetry is presented as something, while wwry resplaadUext end enjoyable, but 
a rail m a naaos* * * • poetry is something defective* And in the second half we ' 
will get a ayth which by its nature — we hare to see whether it is truly a cyth, 
but I’m speaking now ocOy of first impressions — which as ayth Is, of course, in¬ 
ferior to the logos, the truth sho ut tb s soul and the polls which has been given* 
In A/Mi+apm, the argument of Book TUI and IX was still necessary for solving the 
fundamental lssusi the good — the Just or unjust life, because far deciding the 
issue you hod* to hare a ooaplete picture of the perfectly Just mm and the perfect* 
2y unjust man, but the perfectly unjust man came to light only with the tyrant in 
Bock 2 and so the argument of Bode — which started at the beginning of Book II 5s 
concluded at the end of Book 2, and one can s^r Just as Book Z was the prelude to 
the idiole thing Book Z Is a kind of epilogue# The argument opened through Clan- 
con’s long speech in beginning of Book I (sic) — is concluded at the and of Book 
2* So — and the subject, very surprisingly, here, the first subject of Book Z, 
Is poetry* Bow why — wfcyt The question of the right life has bemx decided at the 
mA of Book 2 and — at the end of Book 2 In this more eephatic farm the right * 
life is the philosophic Ilfs and not the political Ufa* That was the — you tow, 
we reed this last time* But now I deflate from Plato, from what Plato explicitly 
sayas the life of wisdom is the right life* But there are two kinds of wisdom and 
they are philos ophy and poetry and the question which is still open is, than, what 
in™* of wisdom, because the question of poetry has not yet been settled* Why has 
it not been settled in Book II and HIT What was the general outcome of the dis¬ 
cussion of poetry in Book H to HIT TJhat would you sayt Test 
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"Wall, what it lacks —' the two elements comparing with this — what it 
lades ire, first of all, the^ so to speak, philosophical connection with the 
forme and this kind of thine, and secondly the tripartita partition of t±e 

ecol,” 


Tea, tat still, something — I naan, what was the point of view frtnwhidi 
poetry was judged in Book II and HIT 


"It* affect on education, in education," 


"The politicals" 

• # 

Political, Tea, And now we have learned, in Book H, that the political 
point of view la ineuffloiesto ’The — poetry was — I exaggerate a bit — con- 
dmmad In the name of the polls, but now the polls is condemned and poetry raises 
again its ugly head and we have to ikes that issue* I set In dramatic torn, po¬ 
etry has been discussed in a conversation with Adeimantus chiefly in Book n axxl 
HI* Bow we have the Glauoonic discussion, and the difference between ♦he two 
oen, as we have gradually seen, is this, Adeimantus Is an austere moderate nan 
given to temperance — has something in oenmnn with a stern oligarch, Glautxn is a 
much acre daring individual and therefore the most darlrg thix**, the doctrine of 
the — of the good and so on, is felly developed' — is most fully developed in t** 3 * 
Glauoon sections* So we have a much nore daring, a much more radical discussion 
of poetry In Book X, Now — so then I think we should start from this point. Also 
this, what was the lsmediate* contort? Ton said education — in which poetry was 
discussed In Book n and HI, but more specifically, what part of education? 

(Inaudible remark). 

Taste* Yes, what kind of taste? * * * I mean, the very first kind of taste* 
(Inaudible remark), 

' No, I didn't mean that. At the very beginnings untrue storiee, untrue stor¬ 
ies, and then this is developed, which stories are to be told about gods and about 
Hades and so on and the principle Is accepted that untrue stories must be told, 
but then in the course of the argument it becomes somewhat unclear, are these sto¬ 
ries true or untrue? That becomes unclear, tat the starting point was untrue sto¬ 
ries * Bow what has to be said about the gods according to the theology of Book 
n? You know, what Homer says about the gods is absolutely a disgrace. We have’ 
to tail another kind of stories about gods, but' how are the gods to be presented, 
in one formula? The gods crust not be presented^ for example, aa fighting with one 
another because this is a bad laodsl* Then thqr, the young, think that fights 
within a family is a good thing* You know? And fight against one's own father 
and all this kind of thing* So the gods oust be pres exited as what? Positively, 
Pardon? 

"Harmonious, just," 

Tas, They oust be presented as possessing all the virtues. They oust be 
presented as models of noral and political excellence. That's Implied, It is not 
eaay in all cases, for example, honr to present Aphrodite as a good housewife would 
be a rather tall ardor, but in the case of others it can be dona. And — cow, but 
what was — Wfiat was the model for ^cral and political excellence in the whole 
play as I almost said? We reached a somewhat more precise definition of excel - 
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Test one roan, one job. Differently stated, the artisan is the model and 
therefore I think we arm — if he presente the god at the beglnnlzg of Book Z as 
tha artisan of artisans, the artisan who makes the highest things, the ideas, that 
Is, in a way, a conclusion ikon the whole argument. The gods are models of i^rel 
sad political excellence, but the moral and political eoooellanee Is modeled itself 
on artiaanshlp. Therefore, the final conclusion is the god as a sup er ■ a r t isan, 
the artisan of Ideas.' This is'only another point ?h ere the connection between the 
preceding argument is, I think, very clear. But etill, Plate gins an explicit 
reason why he takes up poetxy. Shall we read thati the second — the first two 
speeches in Book X. 


■ 'And truly,' I said, 'many other considerations assure me that we were en¬ 
tirely right in our organisation of the state, and especially, I think, in 
the matter of poetry. ' TOiat about itf 9 he said." 


Ton see, the absolute abruptness of the turn to poetry. Tes. 

■ 9 Xn refusing to admit at all so much of it as Is iaitatiTei for that it is 
certainly not to be received is, I think, still more plainly apparent now 
that we have distinguished the several parte of the soul.'* 

Teso So, in other words, what was needed for a more advanced discussion of 
poetry is the distinction of the vsrious kinds of the soul. But what can he mean 
by that? when were the various klrds of the soul d iscussed? In Book Tin and H. 
TJhat kinds of the soul were discussed in Book TUI and 1X7 


(Inaudible reply). 

Ah ha. Very good. In other words, the parts of the soul — the kinds of 
soul, are not here by aiy chance the reasoning, the* spirited, and the appetitive ' 
parts — yes — which w had discussed much aerlier, but the'bad types. Ton know; 
so we know now all types, all kinds of souls < the royal soul, the tyrannical soul, 
and the intermediate souls. Only then can wa take up the problem of poetry, and 
that is the first indication of what Ur. M orri son pointed outt the theme of poetry 
are the various kinds of soul* This however is the'most important subject also of 
philosophy and here the two forms of wisdom compete, compete. That's the eanflicto 
Boar let us turn then to the argument beginning — we cannot, unfortunately, read 
everythin — in 596a, 5*9# "a,* I naan the second speech in 596, where Socratea 

lays — begins to lay the foundation about his accusation of poetxy. Test 

• * 

* 'Shall we, then, start the ir.quizy at this point by our customary p ro c ed u re? 
T7e are in the habit, I take it, of positing a single idea or fora in the case 
of the various multiplicities to which we give the same name* Do you not un¬ 
derstandtt 'I do ." 1 ~ 

* 

Do you see? He m that is very Interesting — that is a very sweeping state¬ 
ment about the so-called doctrine cf ideas.- Tes? Whenever we have maxy things to 
which we apply the same word, the same rase,' then in these cases we assume that 
there is a single form or idea. Fcr example, lecture. Tes? Lecture, this 
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lectumj mazy lectures i we hare all kinds of lecturos* Thera moat be an idee of 
lecturn* I don’t went* to use cgr dog again so let us taka for a change a 
— yemi one , another , and so on* There most be an idea of 

the at grief — that is grief — I mean, let us assume that this word 

grief would — so there are — and so on and so on, and then there oust be an id w i 
of grief* Good* It is a particularly simplistic and, in a way, wholly unintelli¬ 
gible doctrine, but let us leave it at that and — now Glaueon — does Glaueon 
know the doctrine of ideas? That 5a of some ingxxrtance for the understanding of 
the dramatic of the Republic* Socrates says, speaks, of the accustomed 

method, accustomed yfsj of procedure, and that is — yes, we are accustomed* Tho 
these we are is not said* Socrates is surely one of them, but whetho* Glaueon is 
one of than is absolutely unclear* I would mqt the statement in fact occludes 
that Glaueon belongs to than because if he knew it, if ho'was an initiate, Socrato 
wouldn’t have to say, do you understand? Tea? Glaueon understands it immediately 
at first hearing, but it is extremely simple to understand this assertion, of 
course, without being able to Judge of it* That’s another matter, but the mere 
assertions whenever we have a multiplicity of things called by the same name then 
we speak of one class* The Greek word used here, eidoe, means also class and not 
merely idea in a very technical sense, so there is no difficulty* And now thai 
here he introduces — go on, Ur* Ralnkin, where you left off* 

* ’In the present ease, then, let us take azy multiplicity you pleasei far ex¬ 
ample, there are mazy couches and tables* f 'Of course* 9 ’But these utensils 
imply, I suppose, only two ideas or foams, one of a couch and one of a table* 9 
’Tea* ’ ’And are we not also in the habit of saying that the craftsman who 
produces either of them fixes his eyes on the idea or form, and so makes in 
the one case the couches and in the otfao* the tables that we use, and similar¬ 
ly of other things? For surely no craftsman makes the idea its elf 0 How 
could he? 1 ’By no means*” 1 

You see again* what Glaueon assents to is only something very limited, that no 
craftsman makes the idea with a view to which all craftsmen, say all carpenters, 
make tables* Yes? The key point Is, of course, that here the example of ideas, 
examples of ideas, are artifacts, are artifacts, but this is perfectly in accord¬ 
ance with the spirit of the whole work* the key role of art and artisans* I mean, 
if art is the key to the polls and the polls is the meet important theme, in a way 
the key — the polls itself the key to everything — then artifacts also should be 
the key to all being* That would follow* Yes? 

B ’But now consider what name you would give to this craftsman* * ’TThat one?’ 
’Him who makes all the things that all handicraftsmen severally produce* ’ 9 A 

truly clever and wondrous man you tell of* 9 ’Ah, but wait, and you will say 
so indeed, for this same handr.craftsman is not only able to make all imple¬ 
ments, but he produces all plants and animals, including himself, and thereto 
earth and heaven and the gods and all things in heaven and in Hades under the 
earth* ’ ’A most marvelled Sophist, ’ he said*" 

Tee* So here he — in other words, after having brought up the subject of 
the models of the artisans, of the craftsmen, and the craftsman himself, he speaks 
also now — he b^ins now to lead up to the subject imitation, imitators of 
craftsmen* This implies i they are not craftsmen thorns elvaa and there — he is 
called here — the imitator, the universal imitator, is hare called a Sophist* 

That is parallel to another passage in Plato* T7e must keep this in m i nd* And the 
thought suggested here, although not jet developed, is that the artist, as we 
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would Mgr, Mi wpaelaUr the poet, la that universal laitctcr. 1st us first read 
a tm acre passages. w e cannot possibly read srecythlag. In 597t£* the result of 
this curious discussion. 

. XT 

« *B f or »B»T» ? 

*B,* "B," Tee. 597b. 

««!Te must not be surprised, than, if this too Is only ft dim adumbration in 
comparison with reality. • ’No, we most not.’ ’Shall we, then, ns a these 
rety €gmyl« in our quest' for the true nature of this lad tutor t’ ’if you' 
please, 1 he said. *We get, then, these three couches, one. that in nature, 
which, I take it, we would say that God produces, or who else?* ’Bo one, I 
think.’ ’And then there was one which the carpenter made.’ ’Tee,’ he said. 
’And*one which the painter. Is not that sot’ ’So be It.’ ’The painter, 
then, the oablnetaaker/and God, there are these three presiding over three 
kinds of eouches.’ ’Tee,three, ** 

Tes. Nor let us keep this in mind because this is underlying the reet of the 
argument. Here is the idee of the, let us say* of the bed. Here is the end 

here Is the painted bed, representation, and all three beds are made. That 

is singly asserted. The bed Is obviously made by the artisan. The imitation of 
the bed Is made by the — by the painter or poet. And &om the analogy we con¬ 
clude that the Idea of the bed has also been made and it oould not hare been made 
accept by the god. I nay the god because our usage — we speak of God on the basis 
of the Biblical tradition — cannot be imputed to Plato. That Plato usee goda — 
the Greek word' for gods. Zoos, without article — it may as well mean a god. By 
the way,* Locke, in a strangVwsqr, reintroduced this usage when he speaks — th«*e 
Is' a god, in various passages in the Essay Concerning Human Understanding 0 • • This 
is, of course, a crucial question’ Aether Ibe Mau also have been made. It Is 
developed now in the sequel, in ”c* to "d,” that the god is the creator of the 
ideas. This creates a great difficulty and you will see immediately why we are 
not aware of that. The god Is also a craftsman. Now in the Timasas there is pre¬ 
sented a craftsman who made the visible universe, but he is supposed to look at 
the ideas in creating the universe. Hers we have a craftsman who creates not only 
the visible universe, but the models of the visible universes the ideas. Now this 
leads to a* very great difficulty* every rational action, and surely every rational 
production, requires that the actor lodes at a model. If tho»e Is no model at 
which he looks rational action Is Impossible, This question Is discussed most ob¬ 
viously in the Eut typhr on, the dialogue Euthyphron. the theme of which Is piety 
and where the two are discussed* are the gods — let us say this* that Is 

Just which the gods will. How do the gods will the Just because it Is intrinsic¬ 
ally Just or are the Just things just by divine imposition, by mere divine decreet 
The latter leads to absurdities which are sketched there.' The alternative is that 
the gods wish the Just because the Just is Just in itself, i.e« because the just 
is intrinsically Just. They look at the Just which Is not of their own making. 

The difficulty* Is obscured for us today because in later times, espec i a l ly in the 
church fathers, it is assumed that the Ideas are ideas is the divine mind and then 
— of course;, according to this Interpretation the Bib l ical God creates the world 
without looking at anything above him. The creative act is — does not is ab¬ 
solutely in God himself. The model is in God himself. The model Is God, you can 
say.' But In the Platonic doctrine of ideas idiere there ere no ideas in the divine 
Tirfr>H J the Is something different' from the ideas. The question Is, are the 
Ideas subordinate to god and then god would not — or the gods would not have any 
model at which to look at. The action would be entirely arbitrary and would lead 
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to chaos. But if tha action of the gods is reasonable and should lead to order 
then there mat'be something at which the gods loch and therefore the presentation 
in the Phaedbrus, for examples the gods* life consists in turnip in moving around 
the ideas, Thy look at the ideas vesy close and without any hindrance, whereas 
men look at the ideas £rcm a very great distance and with mazy hindr ances. The 
gods are superior to men as knosers, not as makers. Thy are as little makers of 
the ideas as are men. Here the vie* is presented that the gods ere the creators 
of the ideas, but this is dropped. This suggestion of the gods as creators of 
ideas is dropped in the sequel, and Hr. Harris an has pointed out. • . . (about one 
inaudible sentence). This rmains in the sequelt the artisan and the painter or 
post, but Trill you remind us, Hr. Harrison, shat takes the place of gods? 

"The user." 

The user. That will came later, but there is an intermediate thing here. Now 
let us first read it so that we could see that this is based on some evidence* in 
$97d toward the end. 

"•And what of the carpenter? Shall we not call him the creator of a couch?* 
r Tes 0 1 ’Shall w « Also say that the painter Is the creator and maker of that 
sort of thing?’ ’By no means 0 * ’VJhat will you say he Is in relation to the 
couch?’ ’This,’ said he, ’seems to me the most reasonable designation for 
him, - that he is the imitator of the thing which those others produce*’ ’Vary 
good,’ said I; ’the producer of the product three removes Urom nature you 
call the imitator? •" 

By the way, this I didn’t emphasize and it should be most strongly emphasized* 
Here in this connection, and that hi, I think, in correspondence with the deepest 
intentions of Plato, the ideas are called tha natures. The chair, or whatever it 
is, is not a nature. The idea is tie nature. To'that octant it remains true that 
Platonic philosophy is as much natural philosophy, than, as azy so-called pre*6o- 
cratlc philosophy, only nature is found in the forma, the ideas, and not, say, in 
water or in fire or atoms. Good. Tea? 

• three removes £ro an nature you call the imitator?’ ’Ey all means,’ he 
said. ’This, then, will apply to the maker of tragedies also, if he Is'an 
imitator and is in his nature three removes from the king and the truth, as 
are all other imitators.’ ’It would seem ao.’ We are in agreement, then, 
about the imitator, t* 

, # 

Xas, let us stop hare. Ncrw ho* does he call now the highest? The imitator, 
the painter or poet, and then above him the artisan, and who is at the top? The 
king. Now this is the transition to the user. The king could still mean the godo 
Zeus, the IdLngo But it could also naan our old acquaintance here, the perfectly 
just the philosopher. That’s the transition. Now what — but what is ap¬ 
plied is for oaa m oment — we have seen so much about the king in Books vil to Ho 
Now what was the schema there? T7111 you renind us? Kings, and what comes then, 
second? 

"General?" 

General —• noi Timocrat, surelyj then? 

"Oligarchy, then democracy^ " c nave five." 
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And we hare hare only three, however, Here we had fire, a difficulty which 
we have encountered more than o nce. Near a simple suggestion would be this. The 
kiqg Is the king) the artisan would c or r e spon d to the tlmoorat, and the painter or 
poet to the throe lowest regimes and there are quite a few suggestions you could 
reaedber that poetay — the poetxy, the Art with a capital "A* —» corresp o nds to 
the throe lowest regiass, and without asking a distinction between oligarchy, &m- 
ooracy and tyraxxy, Just as thers was no distinction made in the second proof rw 
girding the unhappiness of the tyrant, Z hope you reaenfeer this important erect. 
The coonoa formula tor these mm is the lows of gain, thelovers of gain. Here Is 
the lover of wisdom, the lover of victory, and the lovers of gain. Now Plato 
called at the very beginning the imitator the Sophist, meaning the mm idxo is con* 
earned apparently with wisdom, in fact with gain, so you sss hors the debunking of 
poetry is'present here eresywhera, Now the neat point which he makes In 598a, 
following, is, speaking' again of the painter — by the my, an adequate interpre¬ 
tation would, of course, be compelled to give full account of each change from the 
painter to the tragic post to the poet in general and so on, I cannot do that, X 
simply* don't know© But it would hare to be dona. He speaks here now in 598*, fal¬ 
lowing, of the painter and what he does. The painter Is not an imitator of the * 
chair, Socrates says. Then be would still be respected because chairs, after 
are, in a way. He Imitates only the appearance of the chairs, the perspectivic 
errors all — enter all into the painting. Test So* in fact the Imitator would be 
the fourth after the king. Hears you would have Hug, philosopher) the artisans) 
the strict Imitator, say the — no, not erren the photographer, Tfhat would that 
be? The man who — who — pardont 

(Inaudible reply). 

Perhaps something of this kind. Now what would that — 

"He'd make wood duplicates c * 

las, yes, Very good. Toys, fas, a toy table, which looks ocactly like a 
table. And then — so the exact Imitators, and than the Imitator proper. And 
then we have a nice correspondence which I likst king, tlmocr&t, oligarch, and the 
poet would come the democracy, and *ohat is very intelligible to us, that the ar¬ 
tist would correspond to democracy and not to ajy other regime, tihy would this 
make sense? 

"Uell, this is where he flourishes. This is where he gets his — " 

Taso That is simply empirically true, but apart from that, I mean, the rea¬ 
son for that, the reason for that ^napathy betw e en democracy and art, 

■He's playing up to these — the factions," 

Tas, in other words, the opinions of the* mazy, Democracy is the regime in 
which the opinions of the mazy are determined, but sort obeys. Imitates, the opin¬ 
ions of the mazy. Hence, art of the democracy. The poet imitates imitations 
of artifacts, we could say, but let us leave it at the mors civilised statements 
the poets imitate artifacts. That is the key assertion, and — the poets imitate 
artifactso That is the key assertion which we must try to understand* And there¬ 
fore the poets 1 claim to know, to ujiderstand, is absolutely absurd. He understands 
less than azy carpenter or any cobbler does. Here we have a beautiful link with 
the Apology, Socrates visited, ranir.od, the statesmen, the poets, and the 
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ordinary craJ$saam» The only people among whom he found knowledge m the craftw- 
mane Absolutely the seme heart* Now — but what does this absurd assertion mean, 
obviously absurd* I mean think of maple of paintm* It is* preposterous to sty 
it is easier to sake a good picture of a horse — no, horse is, of oourse, not a 
proper example, but a good picture of, say, a roan, than to make the room itself* 
Either you can — a good painter could conceivably make a first rate painting of a 
room at a shorter time than* a carpenter could make the furniture* TeeT That Is 
probably — may be the case, but we always say that it requires a deeper understan¬ 
ding , a form of understanding, to paint a roam well than to make it* Tihat is this 
— what is this absurdity about? What Is the serious meaning of this absurdity? 
599b, at the beginning* Yes, the first speech — 

a rt? Friend Homer, if you are not at the third remove — • 

No, no, that is — the speech before* 599 bo 

"*3ut, I take it. If he had genuine knowledge of the things he imitates be - 
would far rather devote himself to real things than to the imitation of them, 
and would endeavor to leave a^ter him mazy noble deeds and works as memorials 
of himself, and would be mors eager to be the thane of praise than the prais- 
cr*t *1 think so, 1 he said* ’for there Is no parity in the honor and the 
gain* 1 " 

Yeso T7ell, of course, this would not entirely apply to every form of art be¬ 
cause a painter of an artifact could conceivably get higher honors than the maker 
of the artlfacte But there were certain arts'where the artisans would acquire 
greater hozior than the imitatcr 0 ftnr example, if someone wins — a man wins a 
victory in an important battle he 'fill surely get much greater honor than if he 
would only write a poem on that victory, even* if it is a good poem* Yes? Is this 
not ao? And — now, but the general's art is, as we know, still a subordinate art, 
subordinate to which art? 

"Ruleo" 

Political art* And the political art, in a way, can also be said to be sub¬ 
ordinate to a still higher art, the highest of these arts* Veil? 

"TJhat is Just?** 

Pardon? 

"To say what is just?" 

In a way, yes, but there is a name far that* 

"The philosopher*" 

6 

No, no* In between* the architectonic art* 

"Legislative*" 

Legislative art* legislative, and how this is related to philosophy we can 
leave open here* # Now how does ha *o os? 599b at the eodo 

" »Let us not, then, demand & reckoning from Homer or ary other of the poets 
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ob other aatt«n tgr asking tho%lf ai*on* of theai was a pdjysieiaa and not 
nareOjr as l a rtt a tar of a pEgalola&'s talk, nhat men any post, old cr soar, is 
reported to hare restored to haalUx as Aaolcpd. ua did, or shat dladpl «■» of 

the m edical art, • • ••* 

0 

Well, that*a also a good mcamplai yes; Can a post who giras a b eaut iful das* 
cac ipt Aop of a physician baal azyonet Well, if you read the story of Br* Arrow * 
smith ty Sinclair Leals about a research medical man, well dbviously Sinclair 
Leals never did axy medical'research in his Ufa; Test Be Is an Imitator of a 
medical research man* Hell, Is ha act, in a way, much inferior to a medical re¬ 
search ass, and yet from another point of si m he's obviously superior to 
That's the difficulty which he's discussing here* las? Good* 

•There's a more trivial exangtla of that in Tiis Secret Life of Walter Bitty —a 

I do not know that — 

"By James Thurberf* 

No, 1 don't know — 

•Where he — one of his daydreams* of Walter Bitty, was that he was a grout 
su rgeo n In the operating roam «ind he has all the patter about — you know, 
nurse, hand me this and goes into everything else in detail* • , • this is — 
1 can't fgplain it, but aiybodr who knows Welter Bitty — • 

Tes« Tee, and the dement — *rcdl, not only the make believe, but also the 
swindle* It would somehow create f nr a simple human being the impression that he 
knows everything about it* Tee, axvi can you take this her 3 for some time quite 
seriously* Now go on* 

•.'* * * as Asclapius did his dsscsodaxrtss and let us dismiss the other arts 
end not question them about thssu but concerning the greatest and finast 
things of -which Homer undertakes to speak, wars and generalship and the affairs 
istration of dtiw and the edu set ion of men, it surely is fair to question him 
end ask, * Friend Homer, if you are not at the third rsaove from truth and 
reality In human excellence, being merely that creator of phantoms whom we 
defined. *.*••" 

las, well literally the artisan, the craftsman, of phastasso This term occurs 
again* Test 

ntw *, 0 o whom we defined as the imitator, but if you are even in the second 
pi*** and ware capable' of knowing what pursuits make men better or worse in 
private or public life, tall u* what city was better governed owing to you, 
even as was because of Iycurguo, and mazy other cities great and 

■tmftii because of other legislators*. But what city credits you with having 
been a good l^islator am* having benefited then? Italy and Sicily say this 
of and we of Solosio But who says it of youf* Will he be able to 

r**n* mry ?t »j not, * said Glancon* 'at aiy rate none is mentioned even 

by the Hcmerids themselves* *• 

Now let us stop here please. Now the poet is the imitator of craftsmen, out 
the highest of all crafts is the legislative craft* Perhaps we forget about all 



other craftc'and concentrate on the legislative craft' and then we nay understand 
that* The poert is the Imitator of Legislators* That, I believe, la the root of 
Plato's assertion, and Mr* Morrison, you were aware of thatf Tea, I know that* 

The legislators, in their turn, ere imitators of justice itself* That we lave 
seen* before In Book V* Thqy look at justice itself end then thqr make a compro¬ 
mise, strike a compromise, between justice itself and what can be done here end 
now. But the poor poet Imitates only the Imitation* Be doesn't have ary i nkling 
of the idea of justice* He does net even understand the — he doesn't even under¬ 
stand the other part of the legislative art* Mow there is a vesy remarkable axiaa* 
The most ruthless enemy of Plate, by whom I do not mean Popper but someone ifco 
really — well, understood' of the Issues, something of the* issues) that was Hlets- 
sche* And Nietzsche makes, without axy reference to Plato, without ary reference 
to Plato, the remark in his critique of such men like Richard Wagner but others, 
and he says the poets have always been the valets of a morality or religion* That 
is what Plato says in his more noble way of putting it* The* poets ere Imitators 
of craftsmen means the poets'merely repeat, render, persuade, of what the legisla¬ 
tor, tho original legislator, has laid down* Thqr are in the service of the con¬ 
ventions of a given s oderty, That Is a very — that is the extreme of Plato's at¬ 
tack* He will change the picture* And one can state this also by thinking of 
Nietzsche's neat formulations the poets are the valerts of a morality* There is a 
famous saying of Hegel* In the eighteenth century some clever Frenchman had said, 
for the valet there is no hero* Well, obviously) he sees bow he undresses — you 
know — and conceivably has unpaid bills, and X don't know what else* And Hegel 
gave the very sound reply to that* For the valet there is no hero, not because a * 
hero is* not a hero but because a valet is a valet* And — which settles the issuer 
I think, coupletely, and also a certain kind of historiography, but to come back 
to the French saying* Far the — the poet is the valet of a morality, but far the 
valcrt there is no hero* Mow if tho poet Is the valet of a morality then he, in a 
way, is not impressed by his hero rmd that is the sudden — the secret underground 
reasoning which will come up in tho sequel* But first we have to look — to read 
the complete and final debunktion — debunking of poetry in 600e2i — the transi¬ 
tion to 601 ao 

n 'Shall we, then, lay it down that all the poetic tribe, beginning with Homer, 
are'Imitators of Images of acccllanca and of the other things that they "cre¬ 
ate,” and do not lay' hold on truth? but, as we were just now saying, the 
painter roll fashion, himself knotting nothing of the cobbler's art, what ap¬ 
pears to be a cobbler to him tad likewise to those who know nothing but judge 
only by farms and colors?'" 

In other words, you know, he looks like a cobbler* That he can do* Tou see 
hia in a workshop making shoes* But he would be absolutely usable even to repair 

a shoe* Tes? This absurdity. That swindle* Now go oa> 

• • 

" 'And similarly, I suppose, we «hall say that the poet himself, knowing noth¬ 
ing but how to iadtate, lays on with words and phrases* the colors of the sev¬ 
eral arts in such fashion that others equally ignorant, who see things only * 
through words, will d eaa his words most excellent, whether he speak in rhytim, 
metre and harmory about cobbling or generalship or anything Thatever* So 
mighty Is the spell that thaeo adornments naturally exercise) though Then 
thqy are stripped bare of tholr musical coloring and taken by themselves, I 
think you know'what sort of a shewing these sayings of the poets maks 0 For 
you, I believe, have observed theea* * f I have, 1 he said*" 

Xes* Let us stop here* Now :it this point a new consideration begins* So we 
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have retched the and of — doit — the end of this argument m the post Is an imi¬ 
tator of oraftamea, of ths legislator, Thetis the only craf tsman of axy in¬ 
terest bca And now s now consideration begins at this point. Will you road it 
first? A little bit later, but go on* 

# # m + 

••1st us not, than, lease it half said but oonsidar it fully** igpeak on,* 
he said* The painter, we say, will paint both rm ins and a bit.* *I««* 

•But the maker will be the cobbler and the ssdth.* •Certainly.» •Does the 
painter, then, know the proper quality of reins* end hit? Or doee not even 
the maker, the cobbler and the smith, know that, but only the men 1*10 uzrier- 
stands the use of tfiese things, the horsenan?* •Itet true.* *And we 
not say that the seme holds true of everything?* tflbat do you meant* That 
there* are some three arts conowrnad with everything, the user’s* art, the aa- 
ker’e, end the Imitator’s. 9 Tee.’ ’Mow do not the erreellenoe, the beauty, 
the rightness of every Implement, living thing, end action refer solely to 
the use for which each la'made or by nature adapted?’ That is so,* ’It 
quite necessarily follows, then, that the user of axythlng is the one who 
knows most of it by eocpcarionoe, and that he reports to the maker the good or 

bed effacts in use of the thing he uses. 

• # 

Bow this word hers, the maker, is in Greek the esme word as the poet. ... 

So that he is raised ana level. lou know? And that cannot well be brought out in 

the English translation. 7es? 

• » 

"’As, for sample, the Hutepplayer reports to the flute-maker which flutes 
respond* and serve rightly In flute-playing, and will order the kind that must 
be made, and the other will oby- and serve him. ** 

Tee, literally, will have faith, will have trust, Tes? 

# 9 

• • will trust and serve him©’ ’Of course.* The one, then, possessing 
knowledge, reports about the goodness or the badness of ths flutes, and the 
other, believing, trill make then, 1 Tee. * Then in respect of the same Im¬ 
plement the naker will have right belief about Its excellence and defects 
from association with the nan who knows. , • .’■ 

(Change of tape). 

"*. . . but the user will have true knowledge*’" 

Tes, Let us stop here for one moment. So a new consideration begins, and In 
tills new consideration the god or ldng is replaced by ths user. Tee? Now what 
does this contribute to the previous discussion? TOiat does the substitution of the 
user for the god mean? Tes? 

"T>sll, it’s not making things.” 

0 

Tss, but ws had this — let us see how the argument stsrtedU The carpenter 
makes a bed and for this he needs an idea of the bed, it was said, and here the Idas 
c-fn only have been made by a god, and now he introduces the user as the highest. 
Bow does this affect the Ideas? 


■Ifty IT" 

Tee, please. 
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"V«ll this, it b mbs to as, is to find out IT th«*e — well, the business of 

Esther there ore ideas or not corresponding to these particular arts*® 

Tee, or to artifacts, of artifacts* v - 

•Of artifacts* Because if there aren’t idees then obviously god’s got to gc 
b because there’s nothing ~ * 

• .V. 

At least trm this point of riser* lee, but acre specifically* I mmar^ we 
hare the craftsman looking up to an Idee* How does the consideration of the user 
dispose of this looking up? 

9 

•Presumably that he would coao and talk to the man and say, now is this a 

good one or is this not?* 

Uq other words, the need of the user* Sey, we like' to sleep not on herd 
stone — Induces us to figure out something called a bed, end this figuring out is 
a sufficient explanation of the "Idea” at which the ca r p en t er looks* Tee? So we 
— this particular 1st erprstation of the doctrine of ideas according to which 
there ere ideas of artifacts Is disposed of in this manure fee, but it applies 
also something elset who is the ustr, who is the 'ultimate user, the ultimate user? 

•I would sey the legislator* « * *” 

You bare — no, well 1st us return to our arts, but in a way the other arts 
are not so Important} the legislative art* And ws hare here — where is that 
achaoa — the poet, the artisan, aid the user* Here is the poet. The artisan is 
the legislator* Uho is the user in the highest sense? 

•Ultimately god Is because he crested the ideas** 

Yes, but that’s been disposed of. That has been disposed of by the substitu* 
tion of the user end the god would not use, i*a* for himself* 

•The 3ust man?* 

*. * * he knows* * * the person who knows what the thing la for** 

Yes, but truly, who is that lx the highest sense? 

•In a sense, the d{y e ” 

Yes but city — there are individuals in the city* The city as such doesn’t 
know* Only citizens know* 

•Well only some citizens know*” 

Who? 

•The philosophers** 

Ah h** So, in other words, new we we have now reached another point* The 
user Of poetry is the philosopher* He Is, of course, also the user of the lagis~ 
later, but he is decisively also the *^ser for poetry* 'That implies now that poercy 
has some use. The vindication — I =asn we have heard, seen first the criticisa 



or the dsbrmking of poetzy and aov w# are turning around and 8 H what can be the 
tea of poetry, •»* the first aoimr giwen la only If poetzy la subordinated to 
philosophy can It bo respmstihlmi And of eourse what this two la la not jot amda 
deer* 

V 

(Inaudible question to the effect of clarifying chore the philosopher as iser 
stands on the hie rarch y). 

• • ♦ 

Tee, nos that — no, this hierarchy la not yet affeetedj but irs ase nos that 
the post noat — oan be a nan oho Lfatens to the philosopher, Just as the bridle 
aaker listens to the man who has the craft of horsemanships Test He can be — aid 
if he does this then ha oan become respectable, and the ambiguity hers is this* 
that hs calls the artisan also the post, * Then it means perhaps there 

oan be a direct ooraamlcatioo between the philosopher and the poet and th^ do net 
need the legislator as an izrtmedlazy. But take an emsaple of three artsi horse* 
manshlp, bridle maker, and oan there be someone inferior mho takas orders fram the 
bridle aminr* Boss anyo ne knos of you — knos about bridle maklngt 

"Well, the smith* 9 

All right* 

"The tanner®" 

The tanner® AH right* Then so hare that* There is a possible'relation be* 
t wee n the smith and the horseman directly* leaf That ** at any rata, shat we are 
now — turning around to a ▼indloation of poetzy® under what conditions is poetry 
acceptable, and that la if the poet listens directly to the philosopher and amrrm 
directly phHosopiqro Biff erectly stated, autonomous poetzy is oondroed* Minis¬ 
terial poetzy is possible, but it must be ministerial to pfadlosopty, and in what 
sens at That remains to be seen* 

(Inaudible question to the effect of whether this already cams up in Books H and 

m). 

Tes,*but — yes, them — no, then the point of view was still merely politi¬ 
cal* Tea, that Is now — is now somewhat changed® How 1st us read® In the se¬ 
quel it was mads clear — yes, the poet most hare faith in the user* The poet mist 
have faith in the philosopher and then he oan do it — and must hare orders from 
him* In the sequel it is made dear — we oannot read that now — that the poet 
merely follomt popular opinions® We hare already seen this before* To follow pop* 
ular opinion axd to follow the legislator is not different because the ordinary 
legislator, of oouxwe, is not guided by philosophy, and therefore it oan only be 
popular opinion* How a new point is made again in 603b$« 

0 • 9 

* ’Let us not, then, trust solely to the plausible analogy from painting, but 
let us approach in turn that pnrt of the mind to which mtmetlo poetzy appeals 
and see whether it Is the inferior or the nobly serious pert**" 

How where? At the end, at the transition from 603d to 603#i "but what we om¬ 
itted them, wo most go through now* • • •" 

■•* * * we were sufficiently agreed that our former discussion — in our for¬ 
mer discussion we wore suffici ently agreed that our soul at ary one moment' 
teems with countless such selfcontradictions* • ’Rightly, * hs said* v Tee, 
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rightly, ' said It Hmt That w* than aalttad not now, I think, ha sat forth* * 

So, in other wards, here la or. explicit referonce to an innovation* Thera we 
nnst always listen* Ton know? The specific c o nt ribu t i on of the discussion of 
Book I is — here explicitly appears* Bow? Test 

# - ; 

•*V!fcen a good and reasonable man,* said Z, ’experiences such a stroke of fbr- 
tune as the loss of' a son or anything else that he holds most dear, we »***, 

I bell ere, then too, that he will beer it more easily than the other sarto 9 
’Assuredly*’ ’But now let us consider this* THU he feel no petn . , , 

Tee, well "now* is very Important. Bov — at this moment. Xou know, not now 
in the sense whan we say • Bow at this moment let us consider 

the following point* This is a new point* Test 

# 0 

* ’But now let us consider this* Will he feel no pain, or, since that is Im¬ 
possible, shall'wo say that he will in some sort be moderate in his grief?’ 
•That, ’ he said, ’is rather the truth* ’ Tell me now this about him* — 

0 0 

fee, now again aqphasizedf at this momenta Test One could almost say, now 
for the first time, to make this quite dear* Tes? 

” To you think he will be more likely to resist and fight against his grief 
when he Is observed by his equals or when he is in solitude alone by himself?’ 
’He will be much more restrained, 1 he said, *whec he is on view*»' Tut when 
left alone^ I fancy, he will permit himself mazy utterances which, if heard 
by another, would put him to shame, and will do aaxy things which he would not 
consent to have another see him doing 0 ’ To it is,' he said* ’Bow is it not 
reason and law that exhorts bin to resist, while that which urges him to give 
way to his griaf Is the bare feeling itself?’ ’True*’ 'And where there ore-* 

The feeling is the modem translation* Literally translated:, the suf fariz^;, 
the affection, how you are affected* 

* ’And where there are teo opposite Impulses in a man at the same time about 
the same thing we say that there must needs be two things in him*’ 'Of * - 
course*’ ’And is not the one prepared to follow* the guidance of the law as 
the law leads and directs?’ ’How so?’ The law, I suppose, declares that it 
is best to keep quiet as far as possible in calamity and not to chafe and re¬ 
pine, because we cannot know what is really good azxl evil in such things and 
it advantages us nothing to take them hard, and nothing In mortal life is 
worthy of great concern, and otzr grieving checks the very thing we* need to • 
come to our aid as quickly as possible in such case*’ ’What thing,' be said£ 
'do you mean?’ ’To deliberate, 1 I’said, ’about what has happened to us, and, 
as It were in the fall of the dlee, to determine the movements of our affairs 
with reference to* the numbers that turn up, in the way that reason indicates 
would be the best, and, instead of stumbling like children^ clapping one's 
hands to the stricken spot and wasting the time in wailing, ever to accustom 
the soul to devote Itself at once to the curing of the hart and the raising 
tqp of what has fallen, banishing threnody by therapy* 91 _ 

Now let us stop here* although it would be very much worth reading here, but 
we have — we don't have sufficient time. What is the nm point, the great point ' 
which is — 000*9 out here, which has not been said before? The contact, to repert* 
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1m « vindication of poetay. I mean, after this extreme Amotion of poetxy. What 
do 00 the poet toll us? 

■About suffering?" 

Too, but there ia oca kqr word, I ball are, which was used tbcrto 

■Would it bo about the weaknesses related to oufttrisg,” 

• 0 • 

I«* ww> voaknmam, but thm U om put dlffawo.. The noble oharae- 

t«r. 

■He ley* Mb bare — ” 

Ah ha* Be lays bare the secret of the noble eheraotB*. Tee? What he doee 
when he la alo n e. Does this ring a belli Being alone, being invisible. 

"Qsrgee.* 

# 

Tee. Glaneon*® simile. In' other words, poetry lays bore the secrete of mam 
in the first place, the terrible, the shameful secrets. And this is, of course, 
the opposite — and therefore poetry brings out that side of man which ia discour¬ 
aged by what? 

■Society." 

Tee, but that i a not a Platonic torn. 

■By being in oe n gwuy with other people is what he says." 

Tes, by the lav. Reason vod/ccr lav. There are things which the law refusee 
to — not only to encourage but which it, in a w^jr, refusee to see and which the 
poet sees. Sow is the lav which is blind to these things, to the lawlessness In 
man -* Is such a lav a good lav which is merely blind to it, just dictates the 
thing, dictates the lairful action without an understanding of the lawless resist¬ 
ance to it, a good lav? Host the legislator not know about the resistances? 

■Surely." 

Tlho teaches him? The poet, the poet. From this point of Ties, the order Is 
reversed. In Book H to HZ the poet simply sits at the feet of the legislators. 
The legislator tells him what to present and what not to present in all cases. But 
new we see the other side of the picture. In the original legislation the legis¬ 
lator would hare to listen to the poet who reveals to him the nature of man, the 
nature of the human soul, the various kinds of souls, so that he can legislate bet¬ 
ter. So fkom this point of view poetry is now the second and not the third and 
the legislator is the third. Xou know? That acmes out, by the way, very clearly 
in the dls ewes Ion of poertzy in the lavas more — in a wgy more dearly than here. 
Bov you bad a point, Ur. Megati, or did I answer it? 

■I*ve forgotten it." 

I see. Well then, it cannot have been very important — have been ray impor¬ 
tant, if you forget it this wgy. Tes. So the poets imitate, as was made clear 
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before 2 b the passage preceding the one w* reed — the poet lsdLtates passionate 
no, sen afreoted by anger, by desire, by whatever else it nmy be. But if one 
does not know these affections one cannot legislate for men» However repressive 
legislation might be, it cannot be — it cannot repress, lev, without knowing what 
it Is going to repress, 60Sb* he has a long speech, T?e f ll begin at the point 
where "b” begins, 6p?b, Tes, Begin at the beginning of *b," 

* • And so we nay at last say that we should be justified in not admitting him 
into a well-ordered state, because he stimulates and fosters this element in 
the soul, and by strengthening it tends to dest r oy the rational part, just as 
when in a state one puts bad nan in power and turns the city over to then and 
mine the better sort. Precisely in the same manner we shall say that the 
mimetic poet sets up in each individual soul a vicious constitution by faah- 
lonirg phantoms far reaoved from reality, and by curryi ng favor with the 
senseless element that cannot distinguish the greater from the lose, but 
calls the same thing now one, now the other, *" 

Here it comes quite dear what this kinship between poetry and democracy is. 
Poetry makes ruling the lower elements. It brings than out into the opci« It girts 
them a voice and that is wiy it is both bad and good! bad if it remains uncontrol* 
led, good because it makes the, • • do you remmnber the passage in the thir d book 
or in the fourth book, the difference between the piysiolan and the judge? The 
judge must not himself — no, the physician should have suffered from all kinds of 
diseases. That makes him a better physician. But the judge must not have suffer¬ 
ed from all kinds of diseases of the soul, because then he would be a very bad 
judge, but he must know these disetsae of the soul. Who reveals these diseases to 
him best, moat effectively? The poet. And there is, of course, the other point* 
that these desires and fears and apprehensions which must be suppressed must find 
an innocent release. Again, that 5s done by poetry. Go on, Hr, Reinkin? where 
you left off, 

• *But we have not yet brought our chief accusation against it, ** 

So now we must listen particularly carefully. This was — you see, that ex¬ 
ternally the debunking or demotion of poetry goes on and on, but there is also a 
counter movement to that underway. Tee? 

01 Its power to cor ru p t , with rare deceptions, even the better sort is surely 
tlie chief cause for alara, * 9 Fow could it be otherwise, if it really does 
that * 9 4 * ’Listen and reflect, I think you know that the very beet of us, when 
we hear Homer or same other of the makers of tragedy Imitating one of the 
heroes who is in grief, and ie delivering a long tirade in his lamentations 
or chanting and beating his hr oast, feel pleasure, and abandon ourselves and 
accompany the representation rith aympatiyand eagerness, and we praise as an 
excellent poet the one who most strongly affects us In this way, 1 * 

Yes, How what is that, this most important charge against poetry? I mean, 
what Is this terrible evil produced then? 

"It makes us sympathize with lamentations," 

Tes, it makes us compassionate and eager — yes, so that — yes, we are com¬ 
passionate and yet we enjoy the cczupasslon. Test That’s a very complicated thing, 
Dose it sake pa tzyly compare locate cr does it make us only — 


(Inaudible remark). 
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In, as one could soy. Hoc —• but this is not yet the full answer* Let ue 
go oe* 

*•1 do knew it, of course*• «But when In our ora lives cone affliction 
cones to us, you are also asure that we plume ourselves upon the opposite, 
on our ability to remain calm and endure. In the belief that this Is the 
oonduct of a nan, and shat we were praising In the thfester that of a woman* * 
•I do note that*** 

Tea, now this word which he translates "we plume ourselves” is vas^r — a 
certain pretense is destroyed by poetxy* feet 

"•I do note that* 1 •Do you think, than, 1 said X, ’that this praise Is 
rightfully bestowed when, contemplating a' character that we would not ac¬ 
cept but wauled be ashamed of In ourselves, we do not abominate it but take 
pleasure and approve ? 9 »No, by Zeus, 9 he said, ’it does not seem reason¬ 
able* 9 9 Oh yes, 9 said I, 9 if you would consider it in this way, 9 tin wh at 
way? 9 9 If you would reflect that the part of the soul that in the farmer 
esse, in our own misfortunes, was forcibly restrained, and that has huxgered 
far tears and a good cry and satisfaction, because it is ite nature to de¬ 
sire these things* » 0 *•" 

Tes, now watch that* There are certain* natural desires in man which are re* 
pressed against nature* * That means by fores, by violence* Zest Th^ are not 
the highest in man but they are natural* They — you see, there were — this — 
poetry — we can stop here* Poetry does justice to the lower pert of our nature* 
It Is a lower part, but it requires — it has a just demand to bs heard* Tes? * 
The release — we cannot find the release in action* That would lead to , 

but there must be a vicarious release and that 1a what poetry supplies «> If you 
would think back to this example we read in the second book, this poetic utter¬ 
ance especially quoted of Homers when Achilles hurls Insults at Agamemnom ami 
calls him you man who has the heart of a deer and the eyes of a dog* Zes? That 
should never be said by axy subject to a government, by any dtlsen to the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, for exsunplej never * And yet, is it not good that this 
feeling of a superior subject against an unworthy ruler is not called — is sot 
evoked, and if the people are not reminded that inch situations exist, although 
one should be infinitely careful regarding their doing of the just* That is only 
another example of the same thirg t Zes, read the next speech please* Hitherto 
we hare spoken about the desired cries* How the next point* Zee* next speech* 

"•Does not the same principle apply to the laughable, namely, that if in 
conic representations, or for that matter in private talk, you take Intense 
pleasure in buffooneries that you would blush to practice yourself, and do 
not detest them as base, you ore doing the'same thing as. in the case of the 
pathetic? For here again what your reason, far fear of the reputation of 
buffoonexy, restrained in yourself when it fain would play the down, you 
release in turn, and so, fostering its youthful Impudence, let yourself go so 
far that often ere you are arare you become yourself a comedian in privets* 9 " 

Zee* Kell, I will mention only in passing the clear juxtaposition of tragedy 
aid comedy in fact* Tragedy* pity* Comedy* laughing* That is, in a way, trivial 
but it is good to remind ours elver of th'fe simple formula of the difference of 
these tmo form of dramatic arte But the point ihiob he makes beret we refrain 
from these things because we are ifrald of the reputation of c om e di a n, for exam¬ 
ple* Fear of reputation. Reputation is the same word as opinion in Greeks doeea* 
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The poet transcends the sphere of opinion* Be doee the things which one eanxwt — 
he mikes his characters do things which a decent man would pot do, and yet we 
learn something about the nature of man* Let us reed only one mare passage* at 
the end of — wall* read the last speech! 606e to 607a* Test 

••* • • when you meet encomiasts of Boner who tell m that this poet has been 
the educator of Hellas, and that far the conduct and reflneaent of human life 
he is worthy of our study and devotion, and that we should order our entire 
lives by the guidance of this poet, we must love and salute then as doii£ the 
bast they can, and concede to them that Homer is the moat poetic of poeta and 
the first of tragedians, but ws must know the truth, that we can admit no po- 

stay into our city save only fyana to the gods and the praises of good men*'” 

0 0 

Well, we disoussed that* Tou know, that the difference between the folly de¬ 
veloped city and the oily of pig? — yes — city of plgst that in the dly of pigs 
there are only hymns to the gods end no praise of the virtuous* That is because 
there are no good mam, no men of asoellenoe. In the first city* But now the next 
point* 

■•For if you grant admission to the honeyed muse in lyric at epic, pleasure 
aid pain will be lords of your city instead of low and that which shall from 
time to time have approved Itself to the general reason as the besto 9 ” 

Xaa, that is a bit froot "instead of lar and of that logos which at each 
time had appeared to be the besto" T/hat rules societies in fact is Isar and/or a 
certain reasoning whlah at a given time had seemed to be the besto Uh&t in fact 
rules is.never singly an unqualifiedly right reason* Therefore — that is the 
true justification of poetry — poetry raninria us of what the actually ruling rea¬ 
son, i*e* the law, need — conceals, and therefore it is truer than the leg¬ 
islators* The poets, we may say, bring out the nature of man in contra-distinc- 
tion of* what received opinion asserts to be the nature of man* So postzy — po¬ 
etry is, then, truth, and if the question — yea, idist Is the difference between 
poetry and philosophy* That is the greet question* How if we — as Hr* Harri son 
pointed out very well — if we s*y, well, the posts present the truth nakedly, 
say* in treatise® (sic), and the poets writs these atari as, dramatic or n on r dram a- 
tio, and that is — philosophy gives us the naked truth and poetry gives us tbs 
truth wrapped in something else* That is surely not Plato’s opinion because Pla¬ 
to didn’t writs treatises* He just wrote dialogues* And so the question is 
still open* What is the difference between poetry and philosophyT But the ques¬ 
tion can be answered on two levels end must be answered on two levels* First, 
general, and (b) in this more specific faras what is the difference between the 
Platonic dialogue and azy other poetry. • • ary other poetry* 

■It»s static* I mean it f o inert. * * *" 

Static is — 

"Static is the wrong word*" 

Tee, sure, because people change* 

"Tee, people do change, but you wouldn’t call it really that extraordinary*" 

> Tes, but can there not be very unnoisy action which is much more Important 
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than tha noisy, *cr example* it la atosuly wwh —re impressive for a simpls —a 
if ona individual harla insults to another and finally an klUa Mm„ no thin 
can ba aora —citing, But if someone who oanee into a diaeuaaian with a v«y high 
opinion of himself* say Protagoras* and than thla nan eaoaa out tana, la we b l ass 
— I na a n , Socrataa didn't Jump at Protagoras and did not insult him in a course 
manner, and ao 009 there* and fat ara not thaaa subtle ohazyas in a nan tha noat 
profound changes, Vary simply* If Z nay raadnd you of tfaia everyday occurrence 
especially in Chicago* if a nan kills ha any not hart undergo— axy changa idiat- 
mr. Taat Tha aaaa nan — especially If ha baa killed vary suddenly* ao that la 
a vary graat incision la bia life* to kill* bat there la no change In hla soul. 

Ion knowt Bia soul sioply dots not act in hla*'bat there la no ohazge* bat In a 
very quiet ooorersatian sonetlm m a single word* sonatinas eran allrae even© 
Someone —* R x? aaye aonathing to "y" — again let oa take a very trivial oaaet 
someone makes a — proposes to a ho— n that he would like to many her and she 
doesn’t say anything* doesn’t egy a word* and oan make — this can males In 

the life of this Individual* Teal 80 only to liberate oars elves &oa very gros s 
deceptions to e fa lch I’m sure no ona of you la exposed* bat we moat not be ashamed 
to baring out these most eisaaotaay expertaoeae — you know — dust as we lean 
firocL Plato* when he uses theee grass agmgfl.es — you know* like perapeetivic dia«* 
tartion* for example. Bow what la that — wfeat — so* the fact that there is no 
murder* no exceed ive laughter* no scandal of azy kind* in a Platonic dialogues 
that doesn’t mean that the changes art not v«y profound goizg am* 

"Would the difficulty not be — I’m thinking here — I mean* If this wouldn’t 
make a good book for a onsicel — you can put it that way — there’s not 
enough action in a physical sense and also there’s thla points that it’s too 
far ray from the emparlance of vny any people. This is something that 
comes back — " 

' Tea* but one can all turn thla against you' and can say that these are fire¬ 
worka which i ng re ss only childr— and — Z mean* the moat —'when yon take beat 
novels — usfortuzntaly what la called the beet modem novel* War and Peace, la 
ray rich in action ao I don’t' have a good' example there, Tou Vasari Yea* but 
there la a lot of action there* constantly* you know* back and fortho 

"Doesn’t thla bear out the polzxtt How mazy people read Jane Austin* that it 
is sot the sort of thing that people oan understand," 

(Ingodible exchange to the effect that while Jane Austin’s works were reed in far¬ 
mer ages it was by a small segment of the population* but that popular success la 
not the measure of a novelist's worth)* 

Tea* but la this an unqualif ied recommendation' 

"ISOo* 

I see. So* In other words* the mass success is no criterion. One could 
could rightly say Plato is simply right in his point on poetry. Test 

•This see— to be the only poetry that would reflect on the speech by philos¬ 
ophers, ■ 

Tea* then you agree entirely with Plato, , , , In its ministerial capaclly* 
limited to a certain segment* poetry ie All right* bat — no* what — let us — 
since we took up this question* what is the difference between the Plat oni c 
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dialogue and axy ether poetical dialogue? 

"Roald it be possible to Unit it to a subject natter* © © 

Tee, you can say, bat what is the subject matter of the Platonic — 

"The subject matter of the Platonic dialogue is, for maple, based on the ' 
tripartite division of the soul, with the going up to somethin intelligible, 
whereas poetry would be going down to a feeding©" 

One could say that, but it is a bit too sophisticated for ay taste© 

(Inaudible reply)© 

fee, but that is veay — should be vcoey strange* that the sophisticated 
should be gross© I would not be surprised, but it is — what did you wish to 

say T 

"I have In mind that the Platonic dialogue is appealing to reason and the 
mind and poetiy 5s appealing to amotion© © © 0 B 

las, that is true, but — that Is true, but how can we spell it out a bit ' 
more? Now, I will proceed in this way and I will — one should try, if possible, 
to answer like a child© Now what is the subject matter, crude and not sophistica¬ 
ted, of the Platonic dialogues? Z believe one can anarwmr that questions Socrates© 
Test Not Achillas nor Ocfyeeeos but Socratee© And Socrates was neither a notori¬ 
ous fighter like Achilles nor was he a traveller, a large scale traveller, like 
Ocfcrsseus© - He just stayed in Athens most of the time except if the city sent him 
on a campaign and then he went out© And Socratee — yes, Socrates© And, of 
course, it presents Socrates not as a sculpture would, but alive, speaking© It 
presents the life of Socrates, the* death of Socrates you might say 0 * But the 
life of Socrates is in chiefly epoakirgp speaking about certain subjects, and this 
Is the point which we must not entirely forget abouti that he doesn't ordinarily 
talk about gossip and so, but about special subjects, but still, speech© The life 
of Socratesi end'the life of Socrates would seem to be presented as a model, a 
modal human Ufa, and this model human life is called by Plato sometimes with Tesy 
simple expressions the life of a good mas© And that* is what Plato says hare some¬ 
where© Bo you remember? The good man's life Is not, in a crude sense of the 
ward, exciting© I mean, these terrific storms of passion are absent there, and «— 
whereas poetry presents lives which — where the storms, various kinds of storms, 

> are there© But this has — so, in other words never give this statement© Poetry 
never presente the*good life© A tall order, not literally truej there are some 
notable exceptions, but still that is the main point© Let me state it sore cau¬ 
tiously* Poetry as poetry does not present the good life© It may perhaps present 
it in a certain sense, but not essentially© 

"Could I make a point here?" 

las© 

"There's a specific tie In litre — I think I mentioned that there wore two 
cues that were fcflkwn up© Onu of them is a general point, but one of the two 
is the fact that when they come to the end in Book HI or whatever it is© • © 
of talking about what th^r'r** going to say about the gods© • • what they're 
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galas to allow them to sayfeout Achillea and the demigods and people Ilka 
that, there then cornea the atstaaasxt — the? eey, veil, all we've gat now to 
talk about Is what we're going* to allow then to sear about men* At thi s point 
Socrates chops It off and seys 9 oh no, ve can't discuss that because we 
haven't decided what kind of good men there are yet*" 

Tee. 

"Saw, when we've reached this stage, in the meantime we found out that in a 
sense only the philosopher is a good man and so this is how this point is ta- 
ken up, by implication. In this book. ..." 

Tes. That is quite correc t . Tee, but that was a very relevant remark regard¬ 
ing our overall theme today. It was not Immediately relevant to our free art sub¬ 
ject. 


"I thought it was because you were talking about dramas and, I think, the goad 
man, and that poetry doesn't show the good man, so what can we allow poets to 
do." 


Qood; Tes. I'm scary. Tee, that la right. So Plato presents the good men 
in action, and since this action la, of course, mostly with less good men, the 
less good men also came in. Sut they cons in only as offacted, more or less, by * 
the good man and the good man himself is the theses. Tes, but what is — what are, 
then, the lees good men. That‘"doesn't mean, of course, that thqr ore wicked or 
hoodlums and 00 on and so an. Every non^hilaeepbsr Is not a good man. Plato 
sensed, in effect, that the solution of the human problem is philosophy. The phi¬ 
losopher is the man who os such has solved the human problem Thrf non-philoso¬ 
phers have not solved the human problem and there are two ways in which this oan be 
dons, shownt (a) the failure, the failure of their project of life, and that is 
done in the grandest scale by tragedy, and it oan also — there la also another 
possibility! that they get an inept solution to the human problem, an inept eola¬ 
tion which, for the time being, works. That Wocmetr. But jou do sat ever see In poertay 
the solution to the human pro bl em. Bow I would say — well, this would seed a 
much longer development, but*unfortunately cur time is United. I would say this* 
I think that the great poets, and at least some of the greatest poets whoa Plato 
knew to be, out of ear of the ' speakers. The poets knar that and I think 

the sign of this is, in tragedy, the distinction between the actors end the chart** 
The chants ere Ibndamspttlly bystanders who make commits on them and they are or¬ 
dinary‘people, regardless of whether thty are man or women. They are ordinary 
people end thqr moke, of course in the most beautiful language — but their con¬ 
sent is In a wmy* below the level of the actars 0 I mesa, the chorus* In the Antig¬ 
one, for fucagpls, are not as impressive hum a n beings'a* Antigone is,'or In axy 
oHBsr tragedy. But there* is an — but the ehorus is, in a crude wey, wiser than 
the acton ore. Ton know, what they soy ore all very wise things! be moderate, 
lament is much more sensible than Antigone is In the Antigens. Test And yet, An¬ 
tigone is swayed by something which is more awe-inspiring tban what 1* going on in 
or the chorus and so am. Veil, tb make this long story short, the diver¬ 
gence between the actor level, tragic hero level, end the chorus lmral points to 
on Interpretation which is never given. That is the poet himself 1 say Sophocles. 
Sophocles nervsr speaks. Sophocles shows you the actors' speeches and the chorus' 
speeches. Both sets' of speeches do not reveal the fa ll story. The most important 
♦j’H r aaoins bat It Is — It asa b« said If you bar* understood tha tra- 

gatJy as a uheis, If you bora understood It barttsr than tha aoten and tha chores 
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hsv# understood St and what the acton and chaaw say loads 70 a to the deeper un¬ 
derstanding. But Sop h ocle s , the post, has that understanding, i.e. the post pre- 
sents unwise human beings In their reaction, hut he himself Is a wise nan, You 
east the diiXereooe would than be this* that the Platonic dialogue in contra-dis¬ 
tinction to all poetxy presorts a wise nan on the stage all the tint* • • • The * 
poet in principle does not do that. Bs presents only unwise sen, but the poet is, 
from this point of Tier, as wise as Plato. Only for some reasons he doesn’t pre¬ 
sent wise men. Well, there are some qualifications needed. For example, in cane** 
4F the wise men can be presented. Tha wise man cannot be a tragic hero* impossi¬ 
ble. Socratae is not a tragic hero. That is a Tesy modem interpretation. But 
Socrates or something like Socrates oan v«y well be a comic hero. Think only of 
Socrates 1 Xanthippe. You have of a comedy immediately. loot It can be 

done, and therefore you find presentations of wise men — far aesnple, when Aris¬ 
tophanes presents Euripides on the stage that aeons that a wise man presents a 
wise man in a comical situation because the relation of the wise man to the uxsrise 
man is a comical relation, naturally. There are bound to be misunderstandings of 
some kind or other referred to in the Republic . You know, when he says — when he 
comae down in the care full of that light lie makes himself ridiculous, Just as 
when th^ try to get out of the cave they also make themaalTee ridiculous c So 
that is the point, and in nozreamical presentations the dearest oase of a presen¬ 
tation of a wise man of which I can think is Shakespeare’s Tamest, but Tempest is 
surely not a tragedy proper. I mean, it is possible, but iTuHnot of the essence 
of tragedy. The Tempest is probably Shakespeare 1 c most Platonic play, I believe* 
at least — even on the surface. Yes? 

"Would it be an unfair question to ask hero if there really is a solution 
ever pr,es anted ty Plato?" 

Sure© Socrates’ life is a blessed life. I mean, not only apparently blessed 
"It is nevertheless a nystsrious lifeo* 

Yes, well, why should bliss ba nowystsrlous? I mean, that is a notion of 
certain manipulators today. * • .(About two inaudible sentences). But Plato sure- 
ly presents Socrates 1 life as a blessed life, and blessed because of what he dees, 
and his deeds, vecy strangely, are chiefly speeches. You know, that is also ag¬ 
ainst a certain childish view that the most extraordinary things are deeds, deeds 
not speecheso In certain contacts that makes absolute sense. If someone makes' 
deeds about -the loss of American prestige by bad foreign policies than we would, 
of course, say that only deeds can correct that, but in a broader sense, in a 
deeper sense, that — the speeches may bs more invariant than the deeds. Now this 
much' about the difference between the Platonic dialogue and all other poetry and' 
this, to repeat, is coopatible with the fact that the poets are as wise as Plate, 
but that' Plato, for one reason or the other, said I will do this seemingly unpoet~ 
lc thing, namely* present the perfect life, the model life, the good life, and yet 
the wisdom wouldn’t have to be different* for this reason, but now, therefore, we 
hare to raise the question, if the poets, in the highest sense, know the soul of 
man as well as Plato did, what roar-on does Plato have accept professional ccepsti- 
tion, bias, to prefer philosophy to poetry? Tftat is the substantive difference? 

"One thing o ccurs to met the poets do not hare the souls of philosophers be¬ 
cause th^y say the sane thing to all souls or at least they do not say &if*» 
ferect things to different sorls." 

Oh, th<y do, without any question© 



•Not deliberately, I say®* 

No, deliberately® There is do question® I mmmn, the great poerte do that. 
There is do question. No, no* I think the difference we hare Tesy cl early, be¬ 
cause the point ms zaede by Jfr. Morrison in his paper, but Z wieh his to bring it 
vp now anphaticaUy end in isolation, as it were, so that we ell see it* 

•I'm not quite certain which point you're referring to, but this is the dif¬ 
ference between wise — • 

# # 

I mean, assuming, granting for argument's sake — that is a quite cautious 
way — that the great poets are as wise regarding the souls of men as Plato is and 
that the difference betw e e n the Platonic dialogue and poetry does not in itself 
leeid to the fundamental difference between poetry and philoeophTo What then Is 
the fundamental difference between philosophy and poetsyf 

•That philosophy could perhaps — the philosopher could perhaps give a logos 
of the soul, whereas — ■ 

Tes,'that we do not kno*b I mean, wa moat really beware of that notion that 

— I mean, which In a crude way Is suggested by Plato more than onoa — that the 
poets hove a divine — a kind of divine inspiration end don't know what they do* 
Hew do wa know that? I mean, Sophocles — we have no possibility of cross-esaw- 
Iniqg Sophocles, but we have the possibility of cross-escamlnijog to same extant 
Aristophanes, because Aristophanes speaks in his own name in the cenedleso Tou 
kneerf Therefore you can go 022 , ami after having studied Aristophanes for same 
time, I think that Aristophanes bad a perfectly lucid account and an amazingly in¬ 
telligent account of what he was doing, of what Euripides was doing, and this — 
I'm sure Euripides also had® Thqr could give that account and without ary bor r ow** 
legs' on their part from profeosion.il philosophers — you know! * ® ® Now — I 
mean, the case of Dante would be entirely different because Dante was a first rate 
philosopher in his own namar. Tou soon, as we know from his other short writings 
and partly, wren, from The Divine Comedy, and so you could say Dante is not a good 
ocampie® But let us take — £f we think of the Greek tragic poets, even of Homery 
I do not'believe that they could — and in the case of Hesiod, there are — who is* 
you know, almost as old as Homer — these are amazingly clear remarks, and that 
these are stated in wary poetic language does not exclude the possibility that 
they could not also have said it in a pedestrian wey 3 I think that — I think is 

— naans to beg the question® Test 

* + 

•Isn't this exactly the point; that they could not — Sophocles, for instance, 
probably could not have given, written a treatise on the soul® He could only 
write pl^ys® That would be a kind of difference*" 

I don't know® I really don ? t know* I mean, I believe that we succumb here 
to a of professional bias and I have no doubt that there ore people — I can¬ 
not Judge of the poetry of To S® SULct, for the simple reason that I have never 
read it, but I — occasionally I raad an article of Eliot on higher education 

— 5n a periodical w hich was published by the University of Chicago wh i ch I 

— cal 1 sd Measure® I must say I f jund this very unintelligent and lacking in wis¬ 
dom and yet Y bear that Elio t is a great' poet® People tell me that® And — now 
there nay be great poets, for all I know, who are not wise people, i*e® who can, 
as it were, caught by the Hae ; 3 ay narrallously wise things, but if they are on 
their own feet can't apeak, and I mow there is a clear notion of the poet, also 
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1a our age, that accounts for that* But I am not entirely satisfied that this Is 
universally true and especially that it is true on the highest level* 

•But would it not be so — I would — I mean, I can»t — I would agree with 
you* I don ( t th ink this is so, but in looking for a reason why — looking 
for a sort of — within Plato, what reason Plato might have given far making 
a thing of this kind, surely it is connected with this — Is somewhere — the 
answer Is somewhere in the area of their being able to strip themselves of 
their metre and their rhymes and so an — * 

That can — would have every modern novelist for that* I mean, every modem 
novelist does* 

"Well, Plato didn*t have modem novelists 0 n 

las, but he sketched — no, but he sketched tbato Ton remember, at the be* 
ginning when ho says, speaks of the beginning of the Iliad and’ gives the prose 
version of that in order to do away with ell spurious classes, which metre aid 
the other* * * * That can easily be dome and every r I mean, and Aristophanes, in 
a imgr, does it all the time, It is part of his of trageeftv Tou know, when 

the most grand tragic scenes appear* • • in a low oorrtsrto I moan, everyone of us 
can do that, get rid of these — to strip a poem of the spurious element and to 
bring out the genuine human message? And thee, of course, one must understand the 
connection also between this substance and the form, but — the form alone* ?/e 
know how little that Is i if someone has very grand verses and when you begin to 
think about the Thole, try to translate it into another language, you see that it 
is absolutely* bound up with certain sound effects possible only in this particular 
language* No, that — I mean something much more simple* Xes? 

"Hell, the poets deal with that which is particular,* 1 

Xes, but as Mr, Harrison xmee very well clear, when the poet presents Agameo^ 
non he does not mean this particular king of Sparta married to this particular 
woman, but he brings out the general possibility* the type indicated by "Agamesr 9 
non** 

(Inaudible remark), 

I«m sure that this la not true* , * • I have such a bad memory for these 
things, I began to'read a novel by Henry James, I forgot which it was, I was 
unable to finish it, not — that 13 not a value Judgment, but purely — by pure 
accident I couldn*t continue reading. And I wes struck by the beautiful effect 
which he achieves by giving first a certain interpretation of a given situation 
which seemed to be perfectly convincing; and than a more intelligent or deeper hu= 
man being comes in and' the situation looks entirely differ mto The hierarchy of 
human beings, of souls, was parf <*tly understood by that man, at least to that esr 
tento That I don*t believe, 

", o o Is it possible that, again, going back to the horseman that the phil« 
os cipher sort of may claim to have same idea of the end of the human soul 
which is what he *3 talking about, the purpose, where the thing is always tend¬ 
ing. This gives hip some kfnd of an absolute standard of Judgment," 

Tte, but — but wby should Sophocles, the even-tempered Sophocles, as he was 
called, sot have known that the highest hunan possibility is wisdom, understanding 



Z believe the po«U, the greet poets, knee that* Test 
(Surudlbla question) «> 

Sroa 1* the life of Socrates as nail as that of HsLmu 
(I fagndfbls rapier)• 

• # 

las no, but one could say they shoe only a lower kind of eroe, an sroe due 
to failure, but th ey don’t shoe the true eros, the arcs which Socrates e 

(Inaudible rap3y)o 

Tes, but that doesn't mean that the poet doesn't know that other eros<> That'! 
the point* 

■But the poet hi—elf oan work with earoe in the audience in a different wago” 

Tab, there is no question, but that doesn't mean that Plato could not hare 
written tragedies or comedies if he wanted* • • © 


(End of tapeo) 
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Plato's Republic! Book X* h*i f* Hovember 30* 1961 


You hare made a fee very excellent remarks and, on the other hand, it was 
vesy hard to follow the argument as a whole* Ton know, there were quite a few 
speculations which you added which, I mean, is perfectly all righto . * * I would 
like to cake a fear points* • • • (Next several sentences almost entirely inaudible' 

You said Socrates volunteers — he goes beyond the commission Imposed on him by 
Glaucon and Adedbantus* TJhy does he do that? The facts are reliable, but what is 
the explanation? That I didn't understand* 

"The contention was that the discussion b spinning in Book H right up through 
Book 11 became detached Tram reality and this was, in a sense, a return to 
reality*" 

That la a very good pointo I mean, properly interpreted, but what is the 
specific basis for this assertion? 

"Taking the myth of Gyges as the basis, in a sense, for the whole of the dis¬ 
cussion in Books H through IX, and to show that we cannot base a political 
system, a regime, upon the assumption of invisibility,. The fact of intrinsic 
justice, but that regards for justice are necessary and do induce the — R 

Yes, this is stated more siiiply* I see you are right because it is explicit¬ 
ly said here that the position underlying the story of Qyges is impossible* That 
was not said there* It was not — that this Is impossible that someone could be 
internally just and appear altogether as unjust to everyone* That's impossible* 
Yes* There is — I f m satisfied with your — very much so* Kow Glaucon, you say, 
doesn't believe in in*3rtality and you said that is due to the fact that he is 
young perhaps, but you were somewhat hesitant* You did not remember at this mo¬ 
ment that Ceph&lua had said that whan people are young th$r are not — are very 
distrustful of these stories — yes — and when they get old they take them acre 
seriously* Can you answer that? But this is along the lines of — you try to 
link up all the time Book X and Book I* That was, I think, central* Now, then — 
I understand now what you mean by the socializing effect of punishment 0 * * * I 
mean, in' other words, the socializing effect is due to the fact — to, generally 
speaking, that this impossible premise of simply invisible justice is brought out* 
I t hink — yes, now that is cleared up* I believe that Hr* Morrison has something 
in Eli™? about the last part, the transition to the last pert* 

"TTall only something The part that we were looking at last tine about 

the *“* what it was that would distinguish the post — the philosopher's c l a im 
to wisdom Tram the poet's* . a * these philosophers, unlike the poets, have 
knowledge of the cosmos and studied man not just as man, but in relation to 

the totality, and this was, in a sense, the crucial distinction b etween the 

philosopher and the poet ar.d their claim to wisdom and this, in a way, leads 
on to the second half of tin book o * * •* 

Yes* Yes, that is surely true* One could say — one could perhaps state it 
an follows. I mean, more — keeping mere to the letter* The key point becomes 

immortality of the soul* The immortality of the soul must be demonstrated and 

demonstration as such is adnittwily not poetic* I mean, a poet might use a demon¬ 
stration, but not qua poet* T ce* One could put it this way* Surely you find 




hare in 608, b to e 9 « veacy sudden transition from poetry to the greatest rewards 
for virtue. Somehow this doctrine of the greatest rewards for virtue is likely to 
be something which poetry cannot teach us, but which philosophy must teach* Now 
let us begin there* 608p5. • • » 

"vnhat great thing, * said I, f could there be in a little timet Far surely 
the whole time from the bay'to the old man would be small compared with all 
time* 1 •Nay, it is nothing* • he saide ’that than? Do you think that an im- 
mortal thing ought to be seriously concerned for such a little time, and not 
rather for all time? 9 9 I think so,* he saidf *but what is this that you have 
in mind ?*" 

Now let us stop here for a mam art. So the whole time, the whole time. That 
is the new consideration. This term occurs, by the way, also at the beginning of 
Book HI of the Laws when Socrates, or the Athenian Stranger rather, speaks of the 
cataclysms. I mean that thare are seeming periods of civilisation and always new 
beginnings Infinitely often, as he does not say but as he means. This is along — 
the theme and one can perhaps say that considerations of these — of the whole 
cosmic orders that*a the with which poetry as poetay cannot be concerned. 

Now the theme as is stated 'almost Immediately afterward is that our soul is inaor* 
tal. Observe the singular, which may be of sane Importance. Now one reflections 
the immortality of the soul alluded to here and there was surely not a theme in 
the bulk of the Republic . It is the theme of one Platonic dialogue. YJhich? I*m 
not sure quite a few of you know that. Phaedo. Phaedo 0 In the jhaedrus it is 
only a part of a large argument, but in the ftaado the' immortal is the theme. Now 
— and the situation there is Socrates is about to die, is about to dis. And one 
can perhaps say the Republic is — from one point of view the Republic and Phaedo 
are at opposite poles. In the R npublic on the whole the solution to the human 
problem is found in this world,“3 ji this life. There will be cessation of all evil 
if the philosophers became kings; cessation of all evils in this life. And the 
Phaedo is based on the premise ttiat the cessation of evils can only take place In 
after-life. If there is another life, there is less interest in this life, in the 
polls. This fact has been shown on a very grand scale in the modern development. 
Unfortunately, I forgot to take — bring a book with me. Permit me one moment, 
because I should read this passage to you — 

(Brief recess). 

I hope I find it now. I*m ^ery sorry that I caused this. Tee, I find that 
the translator omitted the key passage here. Yes it is — yes, he omitted it 0 
TThat I have in "rind Is a passage in Kant’s Idea For A universal Hlatqgy. ninth 
principle, and there is an amis sion in the n£JriXeand sure it*a the passage 

which I mean. YJhat Kant is spealdng about is this 0 That is one of the first 
sketches of a* philosophy of hist cay and a philosophy of history Is a parallel to 
the postulate, what Kant calls the postulate, of the immortality of the soul. In 
p r op ortion as the concern with the immortality of the soul, loS. with the solution 
of the human problem in another life, receded, the concern with a this-worldly so¬ 
lution of the human problmo, 1. a. with a philosophy of hlstacy, arose. Now there 
is no philosophy of history in P.-ato, but there is a political philosophy, and the 
Republic, at first glance the nont important work of Plato on political philosophy, 
preempts in the b ulk of the work a this-worldly solution to the human problem and 
therefore it is in contrast to the ftiaedo. Nevertheless, it the end of the book 
this issue of the ianortality of the soul, I.Q. of the non-political solution to 
the human problem, comes !!o:i-political and yet a solution to the problem for 
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•ray human being and not only for philosophers, at least at first glance. Near 
hour does ha prove the Immortality of the soul? The principle Is this i every 
of being has its congenital good which preserves it and its cox^enital evil xrhich 
makes it bad and in the extreme destroys it. Now, In the case of the body that 
congenital evil is illness and in the actreme case leads to death. But what is 
the congenital evil of the soul? Well, the simplest formula which is used here 
which comprises eveatything of importance — yes, injustice. But injustice obvi¬ 
ously Is not fatal. Hence, the soul is Immortal. That is the argument. Now what 
Is — what is insufficient in this argument? Let us turn to 609d at the eni. 

"*• . . it is unreasonable to suppose that the vice of something else de¬ 
stroys a thing while its own doee not.•" 

Does it — the vice of the soul is Injustice, but injustice does not, strict¬ 
ly spealdlng, destroy the soul, and an alien evil, say the congenital evil of a 
tree — yes — or of a house, cannot possibly destroy the soul, the soul not being 
a house or a tree. That is the argument. Go an here at this point. 

" •Yes, unreasonable. 1 'Far observe, Glaucon,* said I, 'that we do not think 
proper to say of the body either that it is destroyed by the badness of foods 
thans elves, whether it be staleness or rottenness or whatever it isj but when 
the badness of the foods themselves engenders in tbs body the defect of body, 
then we shall say that it is destroyed owing to these foods, but by its own 
vice* which is disease. But the body being one thing and the foods something 
else, we shall never aspect the body to be destroyed by their badness, that 
is, by an alien evil that has not produced in it the evil that belongs to it 
by nature.* *Xou are entirely right,.* he replied.* 

XeSo Now what characteristic does he call on there? I mean, what — what Is 
the pointo 

"The soul ean*t be destroyed." 

Xes, but still we are also concerned with what the defect of this argument is, 
What is the inborn or congenital evil of the body? Socrates says it Is not the — 
say the poisonous character of s certain food because that — If this wouldn't 
work on a congenital evil of the: body it wouldn«t have this effect, as you can soe 
by the fact that some foods which is poisonous fxotherbsings is not poisonous for 
wary What is the congenital evil of the human body? 

"Death and disease.” 

Xee, but the root of that. Why can we die? T.hy can we — 

"We don*t haTe lmmorfcaliiy c " 

Hare generally — a more goncral words corruptibility. Xes? So the corrupti¬ 
bility i that is the point. But what — let us analyse this a bit further 0 What Is 
corruptible? What kinds of beings are corrupted? 

"Complex ones?" 

Xes. I mean* an absolutely simple being would not be deetructlble 0 So the 
soul — therefore, in arda* to nake the proof stick Plato would have to prove that 
the soul is absolutely simple and/or — that is a lon^ question — that the soul is 
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independent of the body, has been independent of the body, i,e, is 4 substance, to 
use the traditional post-Platonic tern, by itself, .hesa proofs are never gives: 
here and' therefore this Is not a pr of, What — thedsfect of the proof, we can 
also a^r, is thlsi he does not — he singly takes for granted that there is a bad* 
ness of the *- that the badnees of the soul la injustice. But not every soul is 
unjust, Therefore, injustice is not the basic badnees of the soul which wo uld a?* 
ply to every soul. He does not discuss the possibility that the basic badness of 
the soul is its c or r upt ibility* that is to say, its dependence on the body. This 
issue is never faced. Now this is developed then on the surface, I want to pro* 
ceed as follows,, If the body Is bad in the eoctrene it ceases to be, , , but if the 
soul is bad in the sense of unjust it does not cease to be. Injustice is not fatal 
to the soul as disease is to the boefcr and injustice surely is not fatal to the 
body. This night lead one to the conclusion that disease is the graver evil than 
Injustice, Test 610c6s the last speech in 610c o 

" *But if aryone, 1 said I, ’dares io come to gripe with this argument and say, 
in order to avoid being forced to admit the soul’s iaaor tality, that a dying 
man does become mare wicked and unjust, we will postulate that, if what he 
says is true, injustice must be fatal to its possessor as if it were a dis¬ 
ease, and that those who catch it die because it kills them by its own inher¬ 
ent nature, those who have lnost of it quickest, and those who have less more 
slowly, and not, as now in fact happens, that the unjust die owing to this 
but by the action of others who inflict the penalty, 

Tea, here — in other words, injustice is not in itself fatal, but it can be 
made fatal in the form of capital punishments But what is capital punishment? 
Capital punishment is fatal to the body, r hy is this a punishment, a reasonable 
punishment for ** a punishment? i,e, why is it a compensation for the badnees of 
the soul? This must become a great difficulty on this basis* Yes? In the sequel 
he makes clear that the soul is in no way impaired as soul by injustice, L*e don’t 
have to read that* we httve to make a 3 election. Let us go on in 611a 1 the first 
complete speech there, 

n ’Let this, then, ’ I said, ’be assumed to be so 0 But if it is so, you will \ 
observe that these souls must always be the same, ,w 

Let us assume. Let it be sot namely, that the soul is immortal. Yes? That 
he says — that’s the whole proof which we have heard. The specific badnees of 
the soul la Injustice, but injustice is not fatal. Hence, the soul can never per¬ 
ish, In other words, the great issues would be the simplicity of the soul and the 
relation of the soul to the body, This is not even faced here. So this argument 
is a very neat one. How let us see what further conclusions he draws from the al¬ 
leged proof, 

, , these souls must alleys be the same. For if none perishes they could 
not, I suppose, become fewer nor yet more numerous. For if ary class of im¬ 
mortal things increased you are aware that its increase would come from the 
mortal and all things would end ty becoming immortal,’* 

Yes, So If the soul is Immortal the number of the souls is always the same, 
far the number cannot be diminished by death because it is admittedly inxnortal, 
nor can the number be increased by coming into being for ** that’s the Implication 
— if it would cooe into being as an immortal thing it iculd come into being out 
of mortal things and then if that is possible all mortal things could conceivably 
become Immor tal and that is implicitly rejected as an impossibility. But what he 
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aura is that axy earning into being *ould guarantee the mortality of the soul* 
TJhat comae into being will necessarily purdah. Did we error hear aaaethlxg to this 
effectT Pardon? 

"The muses declared this," 

Teso Exactly, Tea, in which connection? Let us not be so aliptical, 

"The beat regiaa," 

Everything which has come into being moat perish again and therefore the soul 
— if the soul is to ba Immortal it cannot bare coma into beingj yes. How let us 
go on where we left off, 

"ffou say truly , 1 •But,* said I, *we must not suppose this, far reason will 
not suffer itj nor yet oust we think that in its truest nature the soul is 
the kind of thing that teems with infinite diversity and unlikeness and con¬ 
tradiction in and with itself,* »How am I to understand that?* he said, *It 
la not easy, * said I, *for a thing to be Immortal that is composed of maiy 
elements not pot together in the best way, as now appeared to us to be the 

case with the soulo *" 

«. * 

So you'see, you have here an allusion to the question of simplicity a Tee? Jn 
other words, the soul must be absolutely simple. Then it Is incorruptible^ But 
we know from what we have seen in the Republic that the soul is not unqualifiedly 
simpler Tee? This was the point which you have seen. Tea, let us read the next 

speech, the somewhat long speech, 

* • 

" *Rell, then, that the soul is immortal our recent ar g u me nt and our othmr 
proofs would constrain us to admit. But to know, , , , *" 

Tes, not "our other," "The other" ones, I mean, the other ones which are 
surely not given here, and the present speech surely would not be a conclusion. 
Yes? 


" *But to know its true nature we must view it not marred by c ocimmion with 
the body and other miseries as we now contemplate it,'but consider adequately 
in the light of reason what it is when it is purified, and than you will find 
it to be a far more beautiful tning, , , ©*" 

Tee Treason means here literally reasoning, figuring out. It’s not a matter 
of intuition, Re must figure out how the soul in its purity ia, Tes, 

"*, , • a far more beautiful thing and will more dearly distinguish justice 
and injustice and all the matters that we have now discussed. But though we 
have stated the truth of its present appearance, its condition as we have coir 
contemplated it resembles that of the sea-god Glaucua'whose first nature can 
hardly be made out by those who catch glimpses of him, because the original 
members of his body* are broken off and mutilated and orushed and in every way 
marred by the waves, and other parts have attached themselves to him, accre® 
tions of shells and seaweed and rocks, so that he is more like any wild crea¬ 
ture than what he was by nature — even such, I say, la our vision of the sariL 
marred by countless evils 0 But we must look els sabers, Qlaucon,*" 

Tes, Uow here in this point — you see, at the beginning of this he reaches 
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this. Ht has proved th® liw o r tillty of th® soul, but In ordsr to ®®® how th® soul 
in troth 1 j or, in other words, what the nature of the soul as soul is, that would 
require same figuring which surely has not yet been dons* Does this i^rv* 0 f argu¬ 
ment remind you of something? Tie hare proven that the soul Is Immortal, but we 
hare not yet looked at the nature of the soulo 

"Justice*" 

Tee, can you say one more word not to be too ellptloal? 

"Do you address yourself to me or the class?" 

Whoever is mare — let’s not waste time* Ur* Fanlknar 0 

"Just as we figured out In the beginning in the discussion with Thrasymachus 
that — " 

Tee, well it Is a very massive point* At the end of Book I, Socrates has pro¬ 
ven that Justice is bettor than injustice without — and they don’t know what Jus¬ 
tice is* They do not know the nature of — it’s exactly the same thing, only here 
it happens almost at the end of the book so we cannot do scything to c o rr e c t it* 

Ton see? 

"There’s axr objection possible concerning the fact that the soul, in order to 
be purified, must have been at one point, trampled with something that wasn’t 
of purity] therefore, that the soul is not unity* It Is a composite* 11 

Tea, well, in other words, its compositeness could be due to something like a 
fall* That’s what you — 

"res*" 

Tea, sura, but surely you cannot prore — we are not now concerned azymore 
with the defects of the proof* We are concerned with another consideration! that 
we do not know yet — and nothing is said in the future in the rest of the book — 
will remedy that defect — we do not know yet the nature of the soul, and yet the # 
immortality of the soul has beaa proved* That doesn’t follow* And this is, I s^, 
a mistake which was already made regarding Justice at the beginning of Book X, but 
regarding Justice the difficulty has been settled because in the meantime we know 
what the nature of Justice Is, or do we not? What is Justice? How did we estab¬ 
lish the nature of Justice? 

"The best regime was discussed*" 

Pardon? 

"The relation to the three part soul*" 

Soul* Sure* Troll, naturally* So our whole argument is now called into ques¬ 
tion again* More specifi cally . It is now made clear that the peycholoQr of the 
Republic, this doctrine of the tripartition — whatever element of truth itcon- 
not an'adequate doctrine of the soul, of the nature of the soul* We have 
observed before, looking at the Republic as a **de, that the- Republic, in a way, ' 
abstracts from the boefcr and it abstracts from eros* Bow eros, one can dare to s^r. 
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tha soul of the soul, if om way may. The soul is essentially mm. The conclu¬ 
sion is that the Republic also abstracts froct the soul, properly understood* name¬ 
ly, from, the nature of the soul* And one can say it abstracts f*on the nature of 
the soul because It abstracts £mb tbs body* You cannot understand the simple ex¬ 
cept in opposition to the composite, the body© Both studies are not mads. This 
is no* — this question of the nature of the soul is nos — is here given a slight¬ 
ly different turn* That'doesn't come out very well in the translation© The an¬ 
cient nature of the soul, meaning the soul as it was prior to its becoming so mul¬ 
tiple and complex, or as the soul was by nature© This Corres ponds exactly to the 
primacy of the best regime as stated in the beginning of Book TEH and where the 
muses give their account© 612a, the end of this speech* the true nature© YeeT 

"•And then one might see whether In its true nature it Is manifold or single 
in its simplicity, or'ifcat is the truth about it end how© But for the pre¬ 
sent wo have, I think, fairly well described its sufferings end the forms it 
assumes in this human life of ourso*" 

0 9-0 

Namely, where it is manifold, has mazy shapes, mazy forms© So at the end of 
this whole argument the whole question of the nature of the soul is left entirely 
open© Here we turn then to the last subject of the book end these are the exter¬ 
nal rewards of justice. Now qui:e s uperficially looked at he has proven the imp 
mortality of the soul and then the question is — would then be the rewards aid 
punishments corr e sponding to the immortality of the soul, ioSo eternal rewards an/ 
or eternal punishments. Let us read 612ei the lest speech in ”Oo” That's the 
point which was mentioned very forcefully by Ur© Snowies, but maybe we should read 
it nevertheless© 

* *1 granted to you that the just man should seem and be thought to b e unjust 
and the unjust just* far you thought that, even if the concealment of these 
things from gods and man was an impossibility in fact, nevertheless it ought 
to be conceded for the sake of the argument, in order that the decision might 
be made between absolute justice and absolute' injustice© Or do you not re- 
menbertt tit would be unjust of me,' he said, 'if I did not© f 

Yes, now let us stop here© I would like to address to you this question* was 
the impossibility of deceiving gods and men regarding one's injustice admitted as 
is here said? TTaHj I re-read the passages superficially end therefore I might 
have made a mistake, but ay mind tells me that it was never conceded© It was ta¬ 
ken as a possib ilit y© So the per anise of the whole discussion is an impossibility 
— you know —'and that is the impression you had, Ur© Snowies© In this profound 
sense, I think, the Republic i 3 a comedy© If It is true that every comedy, class** 
cal comedy, Aristophanaan comedy^ is based'on a fundamental impossibility© There 
is — in 613d there is a reference to that, if I rameriber well* No, this reference 
is not c orr e ct — no© Well, let us go on whore we left off, whore we left off 0 

"'It would be unjust of me,' he said, 'if 1 did not©* 'Well, then, now that 
thqy have been coopered and judged, I demand back ££m you in behalf of jus¬ 
tice the repute that she in fact enjoys from gods and men, and I ask© © © • ,w 

The regard, the reputation* these are the external rewards© Yes? External 
rewards© Yes? 

"•© © © end I eek that we admit that she is thus esteemed in order that she 
nay gather In the prlzee which she wins from the seating and bestows on her 



Mfwsora/ainco she has been proved to bestow tho blessings that coma from 
the reality, and not to deceive* those rtib truly a oak and win h«nr 0 ’ «That la 
a just denud, * ha said* •Then, • said I* hrlll not the first of these resto¬ 
rations ba that' the coda certainly are not unaware of the true character of 
each of the two, the just and the unjust?* ftfe sill restore that,’ he aald 0 
•And if they are not concealed, the one will be dear to the gods and the 
othor hateful to then, as we agreed in the beginning* • ’That is so, • ’And 
shell we not agree that all things that cone from the goda work together far 
tho best for him that la dear to the goda, apart from the Inevitable evil 
caused by sin in a former life?* *By all means* 9 " 

How let us* — what does th±3 renark imply? So it is now proven that the gods 
protect, reward, however you call it, the Just e Lhat does this imply? Without 
going into aiy details of the argument* I will restate ny question by putting the 
emphasis differently* It has* nonr been proven* now, i*a* in Book Z as distinguished 
from the bulk of the argumont,T5ooks — up to Book IX inclusively* The argument In 
favor of Justice from — until Book IX inclusively is not based on any divine re¬ 
ward, on axy consideration of azy divine reward, although there were references to 
it, but the fact that this Is nrv stated as a new argument proves that* Let us 
read the sequel, where we left off 0 

* » 0 

" *By all meanso 9 ’This, then, most be our conviction about the Just man, that 
whether he fall into poverty or disease Or ary other supposed evil, for him 
all these things will finally prove good, both in life and In deeth« Far by 
the gods assuredly that man will never be neglected who is willing and eager 
to be righteous, and by the practice of virtue to be likened unto god, so far 
as that is possible far man>° *It is reasonable, 1 he said, *that such a one 
should not be neglected by his like* • *And oust we not think the opposite of 
the unjust man? 9 *Uoet emphatically 0 9 •Such then*are the prizes of victazy 
which the gods bestow upon the Just* 1 *So I think, at axy rata, * he aaido" 

So that is the whole argument about re ward s from the gods, rewards and punish* 
narris from the gods* Do you notice anything hers? After all, we have to consider 
the Just and the unjust, the rewards and the punishments* 

"Doesn’t this tie in with the fact that the gods are only to be the producers 

of good things?" 

0 

Oh, In one mjo That was stated* in Book He Insofar as punishment may lead 
to betterment* Tee? Betterment, No, that’s not the point, but the point which 
strikes one is the very perfunctory character of the reference to punishment, as 
distinguished from rewards* How in the sequel he speaks of the rewards by men of 
the Just and the punishments by nan of the unjust, and the next speech — you see 
hew — say, about ten lines — deals with human rewards and what these rewards are 
we have seeni he can marry into the best families in the city and so on and so on* 
And then in the next speech, which is equally long, the human punishments. So in 
the case of human compensation ho is as emphatic regarding punishments as regards 
rewards* In* speaking of the divine compensation he is much briefer, he is much 
more laconic, regarding punishments than r egarding rewards* 613*6, i*e* almost at 
the beginning of 6llu 

"’Suppose yourself to have heard from me a repetition of all that thqjr suf~ 

fer* • • •*" 

No, excuse me* may I — where we left off, before 0 There is one point* I did 
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not find it* r 3iat about — 

" *But what does he receive from men? 1 " 

Tee. 

"•Is not this the case, if we are non to present the reality? *« 

Yes, well reality — what — if we* must state what is, what is — new — that 
has something to do with what you meant, with the neglect of reality before* Yes* 
Pm sorry* Now turn now to the beginning of 61b* 

"'Such then while he lives are the prizes, the wagee, and the gifts that the 
Just man receives from gods and men in addition to those blessings which jus¬ 
tice hers elf bestowed*» 'And right fair and abiding rewards, • he said*" 

Yes, you see, here he speaks only of the rewards of the just ty gods and men 
in this life* And then he turns immediately after to what the just and unjust may 
expect after death* That begins only here and this is called at the very end of 
the book a nyth* Therefore we are entitled to oall it a nyth, not if we have the 
Impression that it's & syth* That's not good enough* Good*' Here there is noth¬ 
ing said in the statement of the problem in 61ti*£, following, that what the just 
or unjust may encpect after death from gods or meni this Is still open, whether 
tliese rewards and punishments after death are not, so to say, automatic, without 
being inflicted* In the sequel, 612*-15* he describee the sufferings of the unjust 
and the delights of the just after death* There is one passage which we should 
resdi 616 — it was the point which was made by Ur* Snowies* I believe we can im¬ 
prove a bit on it* 616a, h to tl* tfell, after this speech about the tyrant Aral- 
aeuso Yes? I mean, he is speaking now of a vary unjust man* Yee? Yes? 

" 'And then, though many and manifold dread things had befallen them, this 
fear exceeded all — lest each one should hear the voice when he tried to go 
up, and each went up most gladly when it had kept silence* And the judgments 
and penalties were somewhat after this manner, and the blessings were their 
counterparts* '" 

You see here the turning around* a long development of the case and very gree 4 
brevity regarding the delights after death* Yes, there is a point which I cannot 
easily find* Perhaps Ur* Snowiss knowsitoere that is* when he speaks of this sever? 
punishment for those who commit ted very unjust actions, and betraying the city* Do 
you have that? Do you know whe-e — I don't — unfortunately I didn't make a note 
of that* 

■615b*« 

Yes* Now can you read it? 

»»* * . that this was the length of human life the punishment might be ten 
times the crime! as for example that if azyone had bean the cause of many 
deaths or had betrayed cities and armies and reduced them to slavery, or had 
been participant in aiy other iniquity* o • •" 

Yea* Now let us stop here* what does 'this moan? To what does cities, had 
reduced cities to slavery — what — I mean, what cities? Their own cities* 


"Pardon me?" 



Their own cities* 

# 

this is the conquering general because later he epeaka about people lixo 
betray their cities*" 

• • • 

-r 

Tee — no, I mean, here — betrayal of the city mease, of course — betrayal 
of a city means one’s cam city* Otherwise we wouldn’t ftall the man a traitor* But 
what about enslaving? Does this also refer to one’s own city or to allied cities 
or to axy city? 

"In ny translation it says ’his fellow citizens’ so I would say — " 

• * • 

Tea — no, that is not — that la not clear, by no means* "If they have be¬ 
trayed cities or armies and have thrown them into slavery," It is not — by no 
means certain* There is — leet we might think we impute to Plato a wholly un- 
Greek thought, there is a tragecfr by Euripides, The Trojan Women, where the ensla¬ 
ving of and the destruction of Troy — and the enslavement of the women — is re¬ 
garded as & very terrible action of the Greeks* I mean, so that was prior to Pla¬ 
to* Plato — this thought was known to Plato and that — it would have very grave 
consequences* You know, you remember the statement about the limitations of war¬ 
fare in Book V* That Greek cities should not bo enslaved, but barbaric cities, 
sure, but that was much more the emphasis of Glaucon than the emphasis of Socrateet 
New in this story at the end of the book, of course the man who tells the story is 
not a Greek* Tou must not forget that* The eocanples later on given are Greek ex¬ 
amples, but this is man as man* That’s not Greeks as Greeks* That is of some in¬ 
terest in connection with this broad issue* Here also there is no reference in 
this whole section about the god3 inflicting the punishment* Now — we come now 
to this stozy of the choice of lives after death* Let us read this speech* the 

great speech addressed to the disembodied sou3s in this- situationt 617d6* 

* # 

"’"This is the word'of L&chasis, the maiden daughter of Necessity, ’Souls 
that live for a day, now is the beginning of another cycle of mortal genera¬ 
tion where birth is the beacon of death* No divinity shall cast lots for 
you, but you shall choose your own deity* Let him to whom falls the first 
lot first select a life to *hich he shall cleave of necessity* But virtue 
has no master over her, and each shall have more or less of her as he honors 
ho* or does her despite* Tie blame is his who chooses* God is blameless* 

Tee* So that is important* The blame is too narrows "the responsibility is 
of the chooser*" In other words, everyone is responsible for the original choice 
he has made* Now where you see here, the souls are here not quite inasortal, but 
ephemeral* Well, one could say there is no necessary contradiction because they 
are addressed — because they, in a wsy, become new souls* They choose a new life 
after a lorg period of a thousand years in heaven or hell* Everyone chooses his 
way of lifeo In fact, everyone chooses Ills nature, chooses his nature* Throughout 
the Republic it was always understood that there are many naturesi some are by na¬ 
ture fit far that and others are by nature fit for that, for higher and lower 
things* These natures were taken as Imposed on man, on the individuals New we 
hear a story that everyone has chosen his nature. So, for example, if only a few 
people can be truly just according to the teaching of the Republic* if to be truly 
just means to be a philosopher, and that depends on a certain nature, that would 
mean the majority of men carrot be truly just because they do not have a nature fit 
for acquiring true justice, and hence one would say they cannot be blamed* Th«y 
just cannot help being core thar imperfectly just (sic). And here he — here he — 



he corrects this in a way which is — aeons to be mare compatible with our ordin¬ 
ary mortal feelings* Since imperfections of — we are responsible for the imper¬ 
fections of our natures because we ourselves have chosen — each one of us — this 
nature* Now he tells then this — he describes the various kinds of choices mode 

— unfortunately, we cannot read everythingi let us begin in 619b7 0 

" ’"Let not the foranoet in the choice be heedless nor the last be discour¬ 
aged*" When the prophet had thus spoken he said that the drawer of the first 
lot at once sprang to seize* * * *’" 

So, in other words, actually everyone chooses a lot* The choice of nature 
takes — of one’s nature in the next incarnation takes the character of choosing a 
lot* Test A lot* And there ore enough lots around somehow that — say, of good 
ways of life so that no one will be prevented from chooelng — theoretically all 
could choose a good life it would sees* Test Otherwise there would be some unfair* 
ness* That’s not node very dear* Let us see what this first — this statement, 
which is of the utmost importance* 

"’* * * the drawer of the first lot at once sprang to seize the greatest ty- 
ranzy, and that in his folly and greed he chose it without sufficient examina¬ 
tion, and failed to observe that it involved the fate of eating his own chil¬ 
dren, and other horrors, ard that when he inspected it at leisure he beat his 
breast and bewailed his choice* not abiding by the forewarning of the prophet* 
For he did not blame himself for his woes, but fortune and the gods and any¬ 
thing except himself* He was one of those who had come down from heaven, a 
man who had lived in a well-ordered polity in his former existence, participa¬ 
ting in virtue by habit and not ty philosophy* • * J* 

In other words, he had only popular or vulgar virtual that’s it* Tfaat Aris¬ 
totle calli moral virtue* The reward for his morel virtue was that he came— went 
to heaven, not to hell, but since this is no solid virtue and since, as we shall 
see in the sequel, the easy life in heaven corr upt s men — you know, that would be 

— that’s what Plato ssys — therefore the result is that he makes this grossly 
Irrational choice* Tes? Go on* a few more sentences* 

"’* * • and one may perhaps say that a majority of those who were thus caught 
were of the company that had come from heaven, inasmuch as th^ were unexer- 
clsed in suffering*’" 

In tolerance* yes* In other words, the soft life in heaven* You know, both 
the absence of philosophy and the softness of the life in heaven combined make him 
a future tyrant* I mean, so radical is the assertion of the Republic regarding 
Justice* Without philosophy no genuine virtue* I think we can — tHe point* also 
the life in heaven — yes, but if this statement about the life in heaven is cor¬ 
rect, what followsT If this easy life of rewards in heaven corrupts the soul what 
Is the conclusion? 

"The rewards are unjust*" 

Tee, or — 

"They’re not settled*" 

Tee, but — 

"It’s on elevator* one tire you 1 re up and one time you’re dcam*" 
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Vo, no* Ton stay there fbr the duration. 

•Ho, but then the next tine you oone deem end ohooee a bed life so thet yon 
go to Hades end then you eons beck up." 

Tee, but something else is in thsts the human soul needs effort to be good, 
needs effort. As it is put in the Statesman, if there were an age of Chroaas 
where men had all the amenities of TCIeTBSin addition could also understaxti the 
language of animals, birds, end so on end so on, so thet he had access to knowledge 
w hi c h is now impossible for men, it would be e wonderful thing, end yet, in e gene 
we don’t know how the men used it. If they spent their leisure, their infini te 
leisure, for telling each other stories, idle gossippy stories, than it was not e 
good state, but if they used it for philosophising then it was ell right. And now 
whet oomee out in the context is again thlss if there ere no arts, the wrta> 

there will be no philosophy, but why ere the arts needed? The needs of the body* 
Hors generally stated, whet is underlying this whole argument is that the human 
soul needs a body. This is not the doctrine of the lsnortallty of the soul in the 
ordinary sense, but it' is a doctrine of incarnation, of transmigration of the 
souls, , as it Is called* The soul, the human soul, cannot be a 

soul without the body* I mean, in other words, the iamortality doctrine means — 
means — does not mean the immortality of the dig embodied soul. That is of —» and 
that is everywhere. ... Test 

(Question referring to 61?e)« 

TJhat are you reading now? The sequel. 

•The turn from 619, d to e." 

Tee, will you read? T7121 you begin to read again? I couldn’t follow youo 
This we — we must read this. Tea. 

” ’For which reason also there was an interchange of good and evil for rnoet of 
the souls, as well as because of the chances of the lot.' let if at each re* 
turn to the life of this world a man loved wisdom sanely, and the lot of his 
choice did not fall out among the last, we mey venture to affirm, from what 
was reported thence, that not only will he be happy here but that the path of 
his journey thither and the return to this world will not be underground and 
rough but smooth and through the heavens 0 " 

So, in other words, after this demotion of heaven in the preceding passage — 
yes — the softness — he rest or os the ordinary view of heaven hears* 

•Bemenfcer the time in Book — whatever it is — VI, where he’s talking to 
Thrasymachus and he says thnt — I never could understand that passage, but 
that he scys this thing about it’s good to get in a bit of practice in doing 
philosophy because you will need it in the after life* Maybe the only way to 
survive in heaven is to spend your time* • • in philoso phising ." 

Tea, in other words, without the — yes, without oertaln resistances. Tea, 
well, there is a vary — I mean, there is some empirical proof for this assertion; 
I matm, for part of it. If a society is perfectly happy — which you can say — 
you would never grant the possibility of that, but in the ordinary sense, if a so* 
ciety has solved fundamentally its problems and another society is in the grips of 
fundamental difficulties, which condition is more conducive to philosophy? TJhat 
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would you aagrf 
(Inaudible reply). 

Tee, I believe so. Now, I have an a rg u men t which — far whioh I apologise'in 
advance to If. Harrison, but I believe that if philosophy — in the seventeenth, 
and to some extent in the eighteenth century one can vesy well eqr England was a 
leading country in philosophy and science in Europe. Then it shifted to the conti¬ 
nent, and I think it had to do with the fact that the British had solved their 
problem and there are two datest rftO, Rune's Treatise on Hunan Natura l Vft£ 9 the 
Second fretender. The Second fret and er meant the last attempt to restore the 
ancian regime* Tee? I mean — you know what Z mean by ancian regimest the Stuarts 
really and Archbishop lord and everything going with that* And the new regime was 
that of Cransrell and to some extent also that of William of Orange, although this 
was — but, I mean, while William of Orange was a kinsman of the Stuart, but he was 
not, in fact, aiymore a Stuart ruler, ruler of Stuart type. That which has been 
presented in English history — yes, the absolute monarchy or almost — the old 
monarchy, they would say, and the church, and the new monarchy and the Bank of 
England* That was — of course, the new monarchy was also allied, as we all know, 
with non-confarndsa, but on the political level it became dearer in this opposi¬ 
tion* you know. Bank of England and the national debt and all these other new fazg- 
led things vbich came from that. In England that was settled by the eighteenth 
ce ntu ry. In Europe there began a kind of settlement in the french Revolution, 
where they tried — with — and all its consequences for the rest of continental 
Europe. You know, the attempt to establish a new regime on the basis of the old 
regime. This was' never as successful on the continent as it was in England 1 never, 
because, you know, up to the present day you still see when you observe this con¬ 
flict between the generals and — the general par excellence — I mean, deGaulle ' 
— you still have the relics of this fight, the last fight in the Dreyfuse affair, 
you know, and going back to the french Revolution. And in Germany you had it, in 
a way, in a much more terrifying foxm and God knows whether Adenauer is the last 
word of that. But at axy rate I believe there is some connection between that. 

Now in — the Greeks, the classics' had a very simple ample at their doorstep. 
TJhiph city — there were two types, Athens and Sparta. TThich had solved its prob¬ 
lem to'the satisfaction of every citiaen of that city and which had not solved it? 
Sparta, as Thucydides, as sober Thucydides says, has never had a violent change of 
the regime nor tyrany. 

(Change of tape) 0 

... and especially the changes of the regime, but then, that's true. So Athena, 
which never solved the problem sufficiently, at least not until after the — some¬ 
time after the Peloponnesian War, if one can a ay that was a solution — was the 
home of philosophy. And in Sparta there was absolutely no place for such a studyj 
absolutely no r place for that. And so thereiis — that Is, I think — no, Plato ap=> 
piles it here^as ftweow^ to heaven. lou know, this point of view* if the conditions 
are too favorable, if thmre are no reeistances, there are no resistances, men will 
not make the efforts. Test 

"There's another point characteristic of — related to what you've been say¬ 
ing comirg out of our tenet, which is what Socrates says if our time to choose 
doesn't fall upon us relaxed then we can be guaranteed of having some sort of 
a happy existence. It seems to me that this implies that chance has at least 
equally as great a position as — * 


free choice. 
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"Rational choice*" 

I«, that la what he says near himself* Yes, but — all right, but if we re¬ 
state that Mt, free choice was said to be absolutely in control, i,e* ptysisi the 
nature of man, is entirely his ami choice, but if this is now to be qualified, we 
are back ^iare we wares that we hare our natures without haring chosen thou Yes! 
We will get some further evidence for this* 

"You spoke about the necessity of societies haring philosophers not harlxqc 
solved than* What about the individual! How would this reflect on the phil¬ 
osopher or would be philosopher! Perhaps he must be immersed in politics." 

In a way he is necessarily* In a my. ‘That does not necessarily mean that 
he has to go into polities because a member of the society* 

(Inaudible question referring to the notion that the artisan is a stimulant of 
philosophy)* 

Zee, but no pragmatistio conclusions# Tee, no pragmatism, but as Socrates 
says in this passage where he — how can there be a philosopher in the present 
corruption* * * * and then he mentions — the most important example, for some 
reason. Is that the man who practices an art, a lowly and a ver y dull art, and yet 
— and comes to despise that art — you remember that! That was presented there' 
as the best where as long as he still practices this art he cannot think, 

but as a preparation for that, sure* 

"Then, again, perhaps the soft life of leisure can be survived if one has 
philosophy first* In other words, it's that the linking of the two — " 

Tee, that is — that is — yea* Tes, yes* That is possible* That*a possi¬ 
ble, but far other men, no; not far other men, only for philosophers, and there¬ 
fore the merely moral man who deserved heaven will then according to this descrip¬ 
tion be c or r upt ed by heaven* That is here* How we come now to the — in a way 
the moot difficult part of the thing — and that is a description of the mazy 
choices* Ur. Reinkin! Will you reed the rest! Where we left off* 

" v He said it was a strange, pitiful, and ridiculous spectacle, as the choice 
was determined for the most part by the habits of their former lives* •■ 

Pitiful and ridiculoust tragic and comic* Tes* Tee* 

" v He sow the soul that had been Orpheus 1 , he said* * * *•" 

Ho, no* You forgot somethings "for thqjr chosen — "generally speaking, they 
chose according to the custom from former life#" Did you read that! I f m sorry* 
Yes* 


"•He saw the soul that had been Orpheus 1 , he said, selecting the life of a 
swan, because from hatred of the tribe of women, owing to his death at their 
haxads, it was unw illing to be conceived and barn of a woman* He saw the soul 
of Thazzyras choosing the life of a nightingale! and he saw a swan changing to 
the choice of the life of man, and similarly other m usi cal animals* •* 

Other male animals! yes* lee! 

"•The soul that drew the twentieth lot chose the life of a Horn it was the 



soul of Ajax, the eon of Telamon, which, beoause it raaambered the adjudica¬ 
tion C|f the am of Achilles, waa unrilllng to become a uiu Tha n«ct, the 
cod of Agamemnon, likewise trm hatred of the human race beoauae of ita 
sufferings, substituted tha life of an eeglCo Drawing one of the wrM«n* 
lota the soul of Atalazrta caught eight of the great honors attached to an ' 
athlete 1 s Ufa and oould not paaa then tor bat matched at thaw* After her, 
he acid, he aa m the soul of Epalna, the aon of Banopeoa, watering Into the 
nature of an arts and crafta wr—n, Far off In the rear ha saw the aool of 
the buffoon Theraltea clothing Ita elf In the body «n ape*'” 

Tee, the man who makes laughter* It la not the case that he la a buffoon* 

Tact 

01 And It fell out that the soul of Octywaeua drew the last lot of aU and 
came to make Ita choice, and, trem memory of ita former tolls haying fluxg 
away ambition, went about for a long time In quest of the life of an ordinary 
citizen who minded hia ora business, and with difficulty found it lying in 
same corner disregarded by the others, and upon seeing It said that it would 
hare done the same had it d r a w n the first lot, and chose it gladly 0 And In* 
like manner, of the other beasts some entered into men and into one another, 
the unjust Into wild creatures, the just transformed to tarns, and there was 
every kind of mixture and combination* *• 

Tea* Let*a stop* Now what do you make* of that ataxy? It abounds with dif¬ 
ficulties* I mean, there is a certain order, apparently, because — to what oc¬ 
tant is there on order? Rail, the last mentioned by name makes the wisest choice* 
from this point of view, one could expect an ascent* That Is ana* But let us see 
a bit* And then there is a strange thing which is wary disconcerting* We get 
number twenty, and also, from the context, number twe n ty-one» these are Ajax and 
Agamemnon* But then we somewhere In the middle, Atalanta, and 

then among the later ones, Thors It es, and Odysseus is surely the last* It is Im¬ 
possible, I belieye, to figure out how mazy* Twenty-roe is surely not in the 
middle* This must be a number higher than tw en ty-one, but which is very hard to 
say* It f s anybody 1 * guess* Now what kind — the only order which one can dlsccn 
is a most external and stupid thing* If you look at the names and jot — write 
then down, you see, the last Is Odysseus and the first Is Orpheus* Tihat do they 
have in coanaon? 

"The first letter*" 

Exactlyo And then go backs who is the second from the last? 

"Thersites*" 

And the second? The beginning? 

■Thanyras." 

Th am y ra a* So Th* And then you see, the third through fifth all begin with 
"A"t Ajax, Agammanon, Atalanta, but Epelus, that do eon 1 1 fit in* So that is not 
very attractive* In other words, there is an order, sons order, and a relatively 
far reaching order regarding the sere names, the mere names, the merely conven¬ 
tional* Tat there is nevertheless something like an asoeaxt If you see — and 
that, you see — If you — there are — the difficulty Is caused by this fact* 
Here you have the previous life and here you have the next life* Say, sings*! 
what does — swan* Tes? Now if you disregard that and take Into consideration 
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only the human liras whether in tbs preceding or following — las? I moon, far 
0001*9 if you tsks In tha ess* of Orpheus, singor - swan* Forget about swan* 

And if someone — and Th«it«e, monkey. Test Forget about ranker. Look only at 
tbs bon liras# Ton got this ordars singer, a fighter* a general, an athlete* a 
man of arts and crafts, a oomie post I would almost sag r$ aid a wise nan* That's a 
bit — a bit — there is some ardor could perhaps be discerned. How than if 
yon look at tbs motives* first, a hater of tbs facials so than, tbs birds 

who become human beings, the musical animals become bom beings — I would scp 
lore of human race. Then, hatred of the biaan race. Than ambition. And then 
freedom from ambition. There la also something like an order that’s discernible 
here. That leads to a very new question. 

■What is ambition?* 

Pardon? 

■Who is ambitions?* 

Odysseus la free from ambition. 

■Who is ambitious?” 

Atalanta, if I remember well. Tea? Let me see. But I'm not sure. Let me * 
see. Tee. Tee. So there is — there are certain principles of order discernible 
but if we look at this list — I mean, lore of human race, hatred of human race, 
ambition, freedom from ambition. That would be — that would be elegant if the 
freedom from ambition would somehow correspond to hatred of the human race. How 
la this possible? I mean, how would one hare to state that in order to let it — 
ao that it would make sense? Pardon? 

(Inaudible reply). 

Tee. That would also answer the question, * how this whole thing can be con¬ 
nected with the theme of the whole books namely, Justice. That is perhaps one 
point one would hare to consider. It begins with the hatred of wome n and the only 
man who chooses the life of a woman chooses art or craft. Only one woman is men¬ 
tioned here aa choosing, but whet does he say about her. 

■She chooses the life of ar athlete.” 

Tee, let us reed this sentence about Atalanta. 

■'Braving one of the middle- lots the soul of Atalanta caught sight of the 

great honors attached to an athlete's life and could not pass them by but 

snatched at them.* 

Could not pass them by. This choice — pardon? 

(Inaudible remark). 

Tea. All right. Plato probably thought of simila r thin gs. They were not 
entirely unknown to as you w ill remember from Book vJLLl when he spoke of the 
c o rruption of the best man's son. Tee? The mother started that, which* is of 
course not universally true, as Aristotle said. But — so — but still, she is 
singled out by the mere fact th&t she is only woman mentioned. She does not 
choose her sex. This is the point. The nythical thing is the perfectly free 



choice* There la no snob choice* There la a necessity, and that oat vety 

dearly at the end* Ton knew? If the unjust people — job — the unjust mm be¬ 
come savage animals and the Just me, gentle or tame animals* That’s not choice* 
Thqr hare foamed this character and then they cannot help eating aecordixgly* But 
there is something alee to be oonsidmd* T&jy — how dose It cane that Odyseea 
la so supremely wiaet He haa learned tea experience* leaf Shperlnee* But 
this mcperieoce wee a thooaand years age* last 

"Aa I think about it, thinking of him, the most famous thing vaa he was try¬ 
ing to get home to Penelope, thinking of women again*” 

• # 9 0» m 

Tee® Tee, not only to Penelope, to home, Attica*(T) But — no, no, here, 
look at the situation* 

"But we were told in the Odyssey that after he waa the head he had spoken to 

Achillea and Achlllee had ironed him about choosing the glorious life*" 

Tee, but not of — Ocfersseus was Tesy much alive at the time* Octreeaus was 
very much alive* Achillea 0 Tee, yea, in the tenth book* That is correct* 

(Inaudible reply) 0 

Tea* No, no* That is — surely Plato chose Odysseus for good reasons, but 
let us — no, but let us be very practical mod' empirical* A thousand years ago he 
went through these famous sufferingsi you know, persecuted by Poseidon and all ' 
these other things, and then where did he spend the Intermediate thousand years, 
may I ask? Pardon? 

"It doesn’t say here*" 

No, no* He doesn't say tha*i* T7a must figure that out* Perhaps not In hea¬ 
ven* Perhaps these bed experiences were both in hie former life and after and 
that wouldn't be surprialz^ because Odysseus was also known in ane tradition as a 
Tesy unjust man, the man who murdered Fanamedes, Fumades, who then was compared, 
after Socrates’ death, to Socrates* Ton know, because of his justice* So, in 
other words, Odysseus had learn*! his lesson underground, whereas this moral — 
merely moral man tern a well ordered oily had not learned a las eon through the 
eoft life in heaven* 

(inaudible remark)* 

0 0 

No, no, no* 

(Inaudible continuation of previous remark)* 

Tes, but there Is a reference to this* Let me see* Test "out of memory of 
hla former toils*" Nov these former toils is — can include the tolls after death 
because in the thousand years in heaven he might have forgotten these former toils 
and especially, as I say, there .is & tradition of Odysseus’ injustice as wall* 

And — yes — now let us — 

(Series of inaudible remarks)* 

Tes, but he is not mention*! by names an entirely different case* That is a 
special case of special importance, and separated team these eight here* But per- 
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haps — no, I think one cannot do that In such Platonic enumeration* from ny ex* 
parlance, that you can a imply add unnamed people to the named cnee. But let me 
Just experiment. If this would be nine, then the fifth would be the middle and ' 
that would be Ajax, the lion — who chooses the lion — and that is number twenty, 
the only one whose number is given, but he is surely not in the middle because —- 
I don’t knows maybe, 

"Atalanta is still in the middle, the middle lots, and three follow her. 

Three follow hero" 

No, I think the most — in a imj the most strange is Epeius, the builder of 
the Trojan horse, Tfay is he so singled' out? In a eey, he is the one responsible 
for the siege — for the taking of Troy, for the destruction of Troy, That might 
have something to do with that theme of bestial treatment of conquered an end as 0 I 
don’t know that. There is one point more which I think we must reed and that is 
toward the end, in 621c, The last paragraph, 

n 621c 0 ff 

Tea, "And thus Glaucon the cyth has been saved, and did not perish," Do you 
have it? Do you see7 

n ’And so, Glaucon, the tale was savedo • • • •* 

Yes talei in Greek here nytn„ So it is dearly a myth, I mean, we know it 
straight from the horse’s mouth, Tes? 

• • as the saying is, and was not lost. And it will save us if we be¬ 
lieve it, and we shall safely cross the Blver of Lethe, and keep our soul un¬ 
spotted from the world. But if we are guided by me, • • • tn 

Yes, wly does he change the — "but if we obey me," If — here — we obey 
the nyth, but if we obey me© That corresponds strictly. There is a distinction 
and even an opposition between — an opposition indicated by the "but" between the 
nyth and Socrates 0 How what does he a ay? 

"’But if we obey me we shall believe that the soul is immortal and capable of 
enduring all extremes of good and evil, and so we shall hold ever to the up¬ 
ward wsy and pursue righteousness with wisdom always and ever, that we may be 
dear to ourselves and to the gods both during our sojourn here, and* when we 
receive our rwrard, as the victors in the games go about to gather in theirs© 
And thus'both here and in that journey of a thousand years, whereof I have 
told you, we shall fare well©«" 

Tes, which we have discussed? which we have gone through, © • .but I note only 
this strange juxtaposition and even opposition between the nyth and Socrates, 
which again is dropped at the end because he incorporates part of the nyth in his 
own story, but the emphasis is not — no longer a nytho Tes, this is then — yes ; 
Ur, Hegatl? 

"The whole emphasis upon necessity — about needing the experiences and dif¬ 
ficulties in order to make a good choice — all this emphasis upon necessity 
and on caution — I wonder what happens to eras. You know?" 

Tes, that is not a doctrine of universal determination. There is nothing of 
this kind. That is nothing like that. 
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(Inaudible question)* 

TTeZl, that is not — that is not chosen Socrates, the damonio thingo That 
he had by his — 

(Inaudible reply)* 

) 

Tee, well, X mean, you oust not Junqp trm the syth to n on u yt h in this un¬ 
principled manner* Tou know, that you would have to rewrite the nyth in non-nyth- 
ical language and then compare* Or you would have to translate the story of the ' 
demonia into mythical language and then, indeed, it would follow that Socratee hae^ 
by an Incredible act of wisdom by far surpassing that of Odysseus, chosen the de¬ 
monia* Is that what you meanT 

(Inaudible reply)* 

T7ell, it would be — would it not be — no, I mean, if you translate it into 
— if you translate the demonia into nythical language it would mean that Socrates 
raises an exhoerbltant claim regarding his practical wisdom, his choosinge 

"Do you know of aiy nyths that have been written?" 

NOo Of course not, but I try to do rationally what you did not do rationally. 
No, no. Of course not. Tea, but it is more helpful to translate the nyth into 
non^aythical language* Men have various natures — yes — which can be influenced 
in various ways by their own actions and by the actions of others, but there are 
specific limits* For eocanple, If you have someone who is wholly ungifted musical¬ 
ly, but he is he or his parents are vary wealthy and they can hire not only the 
best musicians, but also the beet musical pedagogues, and he is given musical in¬ 
struction day in, day out, from very early youth, he would surely be in the end 
result more musical than he otherwise would be* lea? But he would still be prob¬ 
ably less musical than a very gifted bey, gifted far — musically gifted, who did 
not have any rich parents and ary special pedagogue — yes — highly gifted peda¬ 
gogue* This is an example which — you can do the same with mathematics or with 
axy other gift* 

"Then you raise — you remind me' of another question, about Polanarcbuet that 
he was said to be Cephalns 1 heir, which is the same word for life* And then 
there*a also a discussion about Cephalns — of the 7 - you know, the differ¬ 
ence in their names* One is a dissolver* • • and the other, Cephalns, built 
up, * * *" 

Oh I seat that the grandson res arables the grandfather 0 
"Ibis is his lot he is setting up*" 

Tee, well it — of course, as far as the names are concerned that is simply 
duo to convention* The newborn son is called after the grandfather, not after the 
father* Test Because the names are practically identical 1 Iysias and — I forgot 
what the of the other was — you know, the dissolver* Xes* And the beauty 
here is that the names in this particular case correspond to the character * He*s 
called dissolver and he 1s a wastrel* lee? That*s nice* That happens from time 
to tin,, and — oh too, there are — sometimee where Danes are Tory meaningful, 
bat you must admit that's always accidental, leat That the names fit a man 
Mm® fits a I mean, that — or do you seriously doubt that? 


But as regards a g ermine similarity due to inheritance, that exist*, but we 
know also, and manor knee before Uendel, that this doesn't work so easily 0 Tou sat 
I mean, for example, If a Tory beautiful man marries a ray beautiful worsen and* 
both also'vary intelligent, they may get a very ugly end stupid Tou know? 

Therefore, that was always k nown" prior to Mendel. So this doesn't work so easily c 
TJhat are yon driving att I mean, what has this to do with the fact that ovesy 
child bom has specific nature, specific gifts, or lack of these. I mean, is this 
not a universally known fact. I believe even today in the quostionaires, do thqy 
not hove a rubric about this? They wouldn't call it natures, but I'm sure thqjr 
have a — capacities —• pardant 

•Talents?" 

Talents — yes, or something. I never sow such a queetiooaire# 

■Aptitudes.* 

Aptitudes. Tea. And do thqr make a distinction between native aptitudes end 
acquired aptitudesT 

■Some firms believe only in native aptitudes.* 

Tea. I see. Tee. fas, but what are you — but let us not do that norwi whai 
era you driving att I mean, let us not miss the main point. The main point la 
this, and the really important points that there are — people are boro with dif¬ 
ferent gifts — I mean, cannot be questioned. From our modern point of view — I 
mean, present day point of view — the question is can this not be changed in the 
long run by eugenics and I know not what? Also by social improvement,, Tou know, 
that plays, of course, a very great role. The notion-was much less is nature tha. 
people ordinarily assume. Circumstances, environment, social conditions, are sue 
more important than people generally admitted and therefore social improvement 
will bring about a much fairer distribution of gifts. That's one point, but this 
was not the question In former times. This came up roughly in the eighteenth can 
tury *“ yes — and is with us since that time. Sure. But in the olden times and 
of course still tod^jr the interesting question is thiis what does the question of 
natural gifts have to do with the moral-political question of meritT Someone who 
was a very moderate man, also not entirely unwilling from time to time to shock 
ordinary notions, namely Goethe, once spoke of inborn merits by which — in other 
words, I mean, you know that strictly speaking merits must be acquired, but what 
he meant is, far example, if someone has — is a man or a woman of singular grace 
and this grace is inborn — yes — no special efforts were needed to develop it, 
and yet is it not as wonderful a thing as mazy virtues which surely are due to 
training, habituation, effort. Test Do you see the moral question? That men ar 
praised or blamed for qualities which they have not acquiredt the great question. 
Is there not a difficulty here? Tea, but to make it mare precise. There are — 
we make a distinction between — even Aristotle makes this up to a point — be¬ 
tween things for which we are genuinely praised or blamed — I mean, where the mes 
it or doMrit Is ours — and qualities, good or bad qualities, for which no one is 
blamed or praised because it's not meritorious or daneritorlouso For example. If 
someone Is a musical genius that's not a merit and yet — yet —• yes, and strictly 
speaking, according to the usage followed ty Aristotle in ana set of passages, we 
cannot, strictly speaking, say we praise him. T?e admire him. Good. Now the quew 
tion is this i the sphere which is undoubtedly the sphere of merit and demerit and* 
to some extent, of rewards and punishments, la what we new call morality, justice 
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in the widest Greek sense of the word* Everyone sen become jest or' unjust as he 
freely chooses* lest That is what Aristotle teaches in the Ethics, which is — 
a teaching which is — has been accepted by many people up to the present day* 

This is the point where Plato differs* Tee, yes, but it’s rwy important, but we 
most not swallow, and you know what 1 mean — yes? I moan, suppress this great — 
the most important Implication* That's ths point* Mow when — and the — if jus- 
tice depends — not the content, of course, but the degree of Justice of which a 
human being is capable — depends on nature, the difference of natures, then you 
reach also' — you imply already that there are human beings who are unjust without 
being able, being able to be Just* I mean, we — I don't speak now of morons and 
tuus JQ-HQ ox utu-ng PwwuflB ouo oouia am# uiejr uuU £xu*u uxc i — 

not able to be, strictly speaking. Just* That's the question* * That's the ques¬ 
tions And if one expresses this closer to Aristotle's language, according to Aris¬ 
totle moral virtue Is inseparable from prudence, from practical wisdom* Nor is 
prudence — can all men be prudent! If sane men, or perhaps mazy men, cannot be 
prudent they cannot be morally virtuous* It follows necessarily from Aristotle's 
principle * Now can all men be prudent? The answer given on the basis of Aristotle 
although not on the basis of what Aristotle himself a^ra would be thlsi yes, only 
there are various kinds of prudence* For example, someone is very unintelligent 
but for this very reason he e*n be modest, at axy rata* He can defer to others* 
And we all know people, nice people, who are not able to make decisions ani know 
it and defer to others* It's possibles Tas? Now the interesting question, by to 
way. Is thlsi we can imagine a society, let us assume a small society, in which no 
one is prudent* There Is one grsat contemporary thinker who has developed this 
theme throughout his life* I'm referring to P* G* E'odehouse* then you take 
Bertie tore ester — you know, Bertie v; ore aster, and he regards Jeeves as prudence 

Incarnate — you know, Jeeves, his butlar* If you don't know these personages you 
should really know them* It's an interesting * And if you watch Jeeves — 

this is marvelous — you see he is extremely Imprudent* I mean, the solution to 
the problem, for example, of Bertie's marrying — you know — are extremely com¬ 
plicated and yert not — in no way prudent* And there Is no prudent man around* 

Now you can s ay that is a comic 'tritear who imagines an extreme situation which can 
never be displaced, but still we have to think about that* Vie have' to — what is 
— you see, that is a good — I mean, if you say goodness, morality, consists mere¬ 
ly in a good intention, merely in the good intention, then you can perhaps get rid 
of the requirement of prudence altogether* But if it is not necessary only to 
Trill the good in general, but also specifically, concretely, where Judgment is re¬ 
quired, then the question of intelligence becomes morally relevant* This problem 
is much clearer in Plato than it is in Aristotle and I think that has very much to 
do with that* Tou know, whether the natures are morally relevant* If one says 
they are then the extreme conclusion would be indicated by the words of Goethe* 
Then you would have to speak of inborn merits* That is, I think, the case* Or 
would you agree with my analysis of — 

(Scries of inaudible remarks)* 

Tee, well, I mean, I don't <±st — you know quite well the fact to which I 
refer although it would be szr.o^ria.t out of place to mention it in class 0 There 
be two people being extraael/ impractical and in this sense lacking prudence* 
Tee? But it is almost certain teat their imprudence and their imprudent sugges¬ 
tions differ so that one vetoes the Impr udent proposals of the other and so some 
tolerable, reasonable result — tolerably reasonable result could follow* That's 
one way in which one could solve It* Shall we assemble again next Tuesday, same 
time, and I will try to give a suzrsary of the nerve of the Republic as I see it as 
of now! Good* 



